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This Catalogue lists the programs and faculties of Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences, the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Education, the 
School of Government and Business Administration, and the School of Public and 
International Affairs. 


It also contains information on the Division of University Students, in which stu- 
dents may register for University courses for credit or as auditors without pursuing 
degree programs. 

For information concerning the University’s programs and faculties in Engineering 
and Applied Science, Law, and Medicine, request the appropriate catalogue. 
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FACTS ABOUT GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


General Information | Private, nonsectarian, coeducational, 
founded 1821 


Location | Washington, D. C., bounded by 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 19th, F, and 
24th Streets, N.W. 


Number of Students 14,566 (9,438 men, 5,118 women) 
Number of Undergraduates | 5,487 (2,739 men, 2,748 women) 
Geographical Origin of Students 50 states, District of Columbia, 92 
countries; 20% are from the Washington 
| area 


1970—71 Tuition | Undergraduate: $1,900 for two semesters; 
graduate: $68 for each semester hour (see 
page 29) 


Number of Full-time Faculty | 722 (7396 with Doctoral degrees) 


Number of Part-time Faculty | 327 (includes some of the most 
distinguished men in Washington who 
serve as professorial lecturers) 


Residence Hall Space | 2,212 (an additional 1,500 students reside 
in fraternity houses, rooms, and 
apartments on or near the campus) 


Room and Board | Cost varies from $1,160 to $1,310 for the 
academic year (see page 56) 


Campus Organizations 145 


Undergraduate | majors: Accounting, American Civilization, American Literature, 
Anthropology, Applied Mathematics, Applied Statistics, Art History and Theory, 
Biology, Botany, Business Administration, Business and Economic Statistics, Chem- 
istry, Chinese Studies, Civil Engineering, Classical Archeology and Greek, Classical 
Humanities, Dramatic Art, Economics, Electrical I ngineering, Elementary Education, 
English Literature, Fine Arts, French Language and Literature, Geography, Geology, 
Germanic Languages and Literatures, History, International Affairs, International 
Business, Journalism, Latin, Latin American Studies, Mathematical Statistics, Mathe- 
matics, Measurement Science, Mechanical Engineering, Medical Technology, Music 
(Applied, History and Literature, Theory), Philosophy, Physical Education, Physics, 
Political Science, Premedicine, Psychology, Public Affairs, Religion, Russian Lan- 
guage and Literature, Secondary Education, Sociology, Spanish American Literature, 
Spanish Language and Literature, Speech Communication, Speech Pathology and 
Audiology, Zoology. 


Study leading to graduate or professional degrees is offered in the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, the National Law Center, the School of Medicine, the School 
of Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Education, the School of Govern- 
ment and Business Administration, and the School of Public and International Affairs. 


cde are undergoing change, either drastically or slowly, 
as they have been for centuries. Whatever the changes, the one 
premise on which universities are based remains constant: universities 
are for learning—for acquiring learning, for transmitting learning, and 
for the exploration that yields new learning. Any other objective is 
unworthy of a university, and any other purpose is incompatible with 


the student and his relationship to the institution. 


The faculty, through scholarship and research, extends learning, and 
it transmits learning by teaching. The student learns from the faculty, 
the library, and the laboratory—if he accepts, as he must accept, learn- 
ing as his objective. This learning does not take place in a vacuum; 
in addition to the particular content of learning, the student will de- 


velop certain habits of mind—analytical thinking, powers of insight, 


self-examination, and the use of rational discourse—that will serve 
him throughout his personal and professional life. 


Within this basic context, George Washington University invites the 
Student to take up his residence in order that his energies, interests, 
and talents may be directed to learning. 


Exceptional opportunities for learning are made possible because 
of the University's location in the heart of the Nation's Capital. For 
example, cooperative programs are conducted in various fields of study 
with members of Congress, the Smithsonian Institution, the Library 
of Congress, the National Gallery of Art, and other Federal and pri- 
vate organizations. In addition to these programs, Washington pre- 
sents opportunities for observation, study, service, and recreation lim- 
ited only by the student's time, energy, and imagination. 

In this atmosphere, George Washington University seeks to provide 
a matrix for learning not available in the standard university educa- 
tion, so that no graduate can ever forget that as a student he was at 
the center of things and that he must forever carry additioral respon- 
sibility in and for society, because of the opportunity that was his. 


Lioyp H. ELLIOTT 
President 
The George Washington University 
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FALL SEMESTER 

Orientation for students from foreign countries Friday 
Placement tests and advising for entering freshmen who 
did not attend Summer Advance Registration sessions 
Monday 

Advising Monday 
Placement tests and advising for transfer students Wed- 
nesday 


Tuc sday 


University Faculty Assembly Meeting Wednesday 
Registration Thursday—Saturday 

Application for February graduation due as part of reg- 
istration 

Classes begin Monday 
Application for November Ed.D. Comprehensive Exam- 
inations due Saturday 

Board of Trustees Meeting Thursday 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences Faculty Meet- 
ing Friday 

National Teacher Examinations Saturday 


Veterans Day (holiday) Wednesday 


* Registration is conducted alphabetically according to the first letter of the student's surname. 
The alphabetical breakdown and the hours of registration will be stated in the Schedule of Classes, 


Which is available well in 


advance of 


cach semester 
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classes may be continued through the fall-semest 


u November 14 Ed.D. Comprehensive Examinations Saturday 
| November 14 Application for December Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A in Ed 
Comprehensive Examinations due Saturday 
November 25 Thanksgiving recess begins after last class Wednesday 
November 30 ( lasses resume Monday 
December 4-5 School of Government and Business Administration 
Master’s Comprehensive Examinations Friday-Saturday 
/ December 7 D.B.A, D.P.A. and Ph.D Dissertations of February 
4 candidates due Monday 
S December 11-12 School of Public and International Affairs Master's Com- 
i prehensive Examinations Friday Saturday 
S December 19 Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed. Comprehensive Examina- 
-* tions Saturday 
tDecember 19 Last day of fall-semester classes Saturday 
* December 19 ( hristmas recess begins after last class Saturday 
" January 4 — Master's Theses and Ed.D. Dissertations of February 
candidates due Monday 
January 4-8 Fall-semester reading period Monday-Friday 
January6 Columbian College of Arts and Sciences Faculty Meet- 
ing Wednesday 
January 9-2] Examination period Saturday Thursday 
January 21 Board of Trustees Meeting Thursday 
E 
PN 1971 SPRING SEMESTER 
January 25 Placement tests Monday 
January 25—27 Advising for freshmen, sophomores, and all new students 
x Monday—Wedne sday 
ki *January 28-30 Registration Thursday Saturday 
Application for June graduation due as a part of regis- 
tration 
February 1 Spring-semester classes begin Monday 
5 February 9 University Faculty Assembly Meeting Tuesday 
- February 15 — Winter Convocation and Observance of the University's 
Sesquicentennial (holiday) Monday 
March 5 Columbian College of Arts and Sciences Faculty Meet- 
ing Friday 
March 18 Board of Trustees Meeting Thursday 
ü March 30  D.B.A, D.P.A.. and Ph.D. Dissertations of June candi- 
dates due Tuesday 
April 1 Application for April Ed., Ed.S., and M.A in Ed. Com- 
prehensive Examinations due Thursday 
April 3 Spring recess begins after last class Saturday 
e April 13 — Classes resume Tuesday 
P IS MEENS 
3 * Registration is conducted alphabetically according to the first letter of the student's surname 
M The alphabetical breakdown and the hours of Tegistration will be stated in the S. hedule of Classes 
»| which is available well in advance of each semester 
G t In certain courses, 


er reading period, January 4-8 


May 3 
*May 8 
May 10-14 
May 12 


May 15-27 
May 20 
May 31 
June 6 


June 14 
June 15 
July 2 


July: 
July € 


^ 


July 21 
July 22 
July 23 
July 23 


July 26 
August 13 


August 27 


September 16-18 


* 
In certair 


10-14 


courses, classes 
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Administration 
Saturday 


School of Government and Business 
Master's Comprehensive Examinations Friday 
National Teacher Examinations Saturday 

Ed.D. Dissertations of June candidates due Monday 
School of Public and International Affairs Master's Com- 
raay 


prehensive Examinations Friday—Sati 
Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed 


tions Saturday 


Comprehensive Examina- 


Master's Theses of June candidates due Monday 
Last day of spring-semester classes Saturday 
Spring-semester reading period Monday-Friday 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences Faculty Meet- 
ing Wednesday 

Thursday 

Board of Trustees Annual Meeting Thursday 

Memorial Day (holiday) Mon 


y 


Examination period Saturday 


Commencement Sunda 


1971 SUMMER SESSIONS 


Registration for first 5-week session and first 3-week 
Education workshop Monday 
First 5-week session and first 3-week Education work 


shop classes begin Tuesday 

First 3-week Education workshop ends Friday 

Holiday Monday 

Registration and beginning of classes for second 3-week 
Education workshop and 6-week Education session Tues- 
day 

First 5-week session ends Wednesday 
Registration for second 5-week session Thursday 
Second 5-week session classes begin Friday 

Second 3-week Education workshop ends Friday 
Registration and beginning of classes for third 3-week 
Education workshop Monday 

Third 


tion session ends Friday 


3-week Education workshop and 6-week Educa- 


Second 5-week session ends Friday 


1971-72 FALL SEMESTER 


Registration Thursday—Saturday 


spring-semester reading period, May 


THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum- 
bian College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was 
Changed in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Wash- 
ington University. The debt of the University to George Washington, whose 
name it bears, is an intangible one. 

George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
upon the establishment of a National University in the Federal City. There he 
hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well 
as the theory, of republican government. To further the materialization of his 
hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company, “to- 
wards the endowment of a University to be established within the limits of the 
District of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if that 
government should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it.” The Con- 
gress never extended “a fostering hand." The Potomac Company passed out 
Of existence, and Washington's bequest became worthless. 

Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated min- 
isters and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college in 
the District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Rev- 
erend Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned 
Congress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress granted a 
charter which was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To 
safeguard the College's nonsectarian character it provided "That persons of 
every religious denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor 
Shall any person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused ad- 
mittance into said College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or ad- 
vantages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion." 

During the entire time when the institution was known as Columbian Col- 
lege, its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half 
acres between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north 
from Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical 
School was located downtown. For the better part of the Columbian Univer- 
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sity period, the buildings of the University were situated along H Street be- 
tween Thirteenth and Fifteenth Streets. The Medical School group still re- 
mains there. 

During the last half century the University’s present plant has been developed 
in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bottom,” be- 
tween Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
The area is not without its reminders of historic interest to the University. 
President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. The first 
President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for 
fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and Wash- 
ington selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National Univer- 
sity he hoped to see established. 


PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 


The purpose of The George Washington University was to realize “the aspira- 
tions of Washington, Jefferson, and Madison, for the erection of a university 
at the seat of the Federal Government.” Over the years it has been the aim to 
develop the University ideal in the Nation’s Capital with a view toward meet- 
ing the changing needs of society while continuing to pursue the traditional 
principles of learning and research. 

The George Washington University now rededicates itself and all the re- 
sources at its command to the pursuit of knowledge and its dissemination. 
To this end: 

The University recognizes its special opportunities in and obligations to one 
of the principal capitals of the world. It is a primary objective of the Univer- 
sity to utilize its historical, geographical, and functional relationship to the 
Nation’s Capital and the Washington community in continuing the develop- 
ment of a great nationally and internationally oriented university. 

The University recognizes the needs of our times and accepts the challenge 
to develop each student's potential abilities to the fullest extent. 

The University is and should remain privately controlled, nonsectarian, and 
co-educational. 

Admission to the University is determined only in terms of the personal 
character and academic qualifications of the candidates. 

A broadly based liberal education is fundamental to the total program of 
the University. 

Expansion of graduate and professional studies and research and the utiliza- 
tion for this purpose of the excellent research facilities and materials available 
in the Nation's Capital are basic to the continuous development of the Univer- 
sity's educational program. 

The provision of superior instruction and facilities and the application of 
high standards of entrance qualifications and academic achievement to all stu- 
dents whether full-time or part-time, on-campus or off-campus, are major mis- 
sions of the University. 

A balanced program of student extracurricular activities is an integral part 
of the University program. 

The University will continue to strive to meet the evident needs of an en- 
larged student body while governing the size of enrollment by its capacity to 
supply adequate staff and facilities for the excellent teaching and research which 
it espouses. 
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THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


George Washington University includes eleven colleges, schools, and divisions, 
as follows: 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences,* through its lower and upper di 
sions, offers four-year programs in the arts and sciences leading to the degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and (in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Pathology and the University Hospital) Bachelor of Science in Medical 
Technology. The lower division also provides the first two years of the prelegal 
and premedical programs; the preprofessional work required for admission to 
the School of Education, the School of Government and Business Administra- 
tion, and the School of Public and International Affairs; and a terminal Associ- 
ate in Arts curriculum in Accounting. Columbian College has academic juris- 
diction over the off-campus programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Gen- 
eral Studies, Bachelor of Science in Environmental Health, Bachelor of Science 
in Geodetic and Cartographic Science, and Bachelor of Science in Oceanogra- 
phy. These off-campus programs are administered by the College of General 
Studies, 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences* offers advanced study and re- 
Search leading to the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master of 
Music, Master of Science, Master of Science in Forensic Science, and Doctor 
of Philosophy. 

The School of Medicine* offers work leading to the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine. 

* Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences cooperate 


With the School of M ine in offering the combined degrees of (1) Bachelor of Arts and Doctor 
of Medicine and (2) Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine 
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The National Law Center offers courses leading to the degrees of Juris Doc- 
tor, Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, Master of Comparative Law 
(American Practice), and Doctor of Juridical Science; and special programs in 
Continuing Legal Education. 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers courses leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in the following areas: Civil Engineering, Elec- 
trical Engineering, Measurement Science, and Mechanical I ngineering. Gradu- 
ate programs lead to the degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering 
Administration, and Doctor of Science. 

The School of Education offers undergraduate programs leading to the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Bachelor of Science in Physical 
Education; graduate studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Educa- 
tion, Master of Arts in Teaching, Education Specialist, and Doctor of Edu- 
cation. 

The School of Government and Business Administration offers undergradu- 
ate programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Business Administration and 
graduate programs leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Government, 
Master of Arts in Health Care Administration, Master of Business Administra- 
tion, Master of Public Administration, Master of Urban and Regional Planning; 
the Graduate Certificate in Health Care Administration: the degrees of Doctor 
of Business Administration and Doctor of Public Administration. The School 
also has academic jurisdiction over off-campus programs leading to the follow- 
ing degrees: Bachelor of Science in General Studies, Master of Science in Ad- 
ministration, and Master of Science in Business Administration. These off- 
campus programs are administered by the College of General Studies. 

The School of Public and International Affairs offers undergraduate pro- 
grams leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and graduate programs leading 

to the Certificate of the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies and the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts. The School has academic jurisdiction over the off-campus program 
leading to the degree of Master of Science in International Affairs, which is ad- 
ministered by the College of General Studies. 

The College of General Studies supplements the adult education program of 
the University through campus and off-campus study; conferences, seminars, 
and special projects; and continuing education and noncredit programs. This 
College also administers the off-campus programs over which Columbian Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the 
School of Government and Business Administration, and the School of Public 
and International Affairs have academic jurisdiction 

The Division of University Students makes available courses for students not 
candidates for degrees in this University 

The Summer Sessions. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 
George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting agency, 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
The University is on the approved list of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Board. 
The National Law Center is a charter member of the Association of Amer- 
ican Law Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education and Ad- 
missions to the Bar of the American Bar Association. The School of Medicine 
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is a member of the Association of American Medical Colleges and is one of the 
medical colleges which have been continuously approved by the American Med- 
ical Association. Curricula of the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
in Civil, Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering are accredited by the Engi- 
neers’ Council for Professional Development. The School of Education is a 
charter member of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion and is accredited by the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education. The School of Government and Business Administration has main- 
tained full membership in the Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges of Busi- 
ness Administration since 1961. It joined the Council on Graduate Education 
for Public Administration in 1966. By invitation, in 1968, the School became 
a charter academic member of the American Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Business Assembly. The programs in Public Accounting designed to pre- 
pare students for Certified Public Accountants examinations have been ap- 
proved by the state boards of New York and of Maryland. The program in 
Hospital Administration has been accredited by the Association of University 
Programs in Hospital Administration since 1962. The Department of Chem- 
istry is on the approved list of the American Chemical Society. 


LOCATION 


The University is in downtown Washington, between Pennsylvania Avenue and 
19th, F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are the White 
House, the World Bank, the United States Information Agency, the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, the Department of the Interior, the General Services Adminis- 
tration, the National Academy of Sciences, and the Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts. 


GOVERNMENT 

The University is privately endowed and is governed by a self-perpetuating 
Board of Trustees of which the President of the University is an ex officio mem- 
ber. The members of the Board are named for a period of three years and are 
divided into three classes. The members of one class are elected at each annual 
meeting to fill the places of the members whose terms of office expire. Two 
members of each class are nominated by the Alumni Association. 


THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


The Library collections of the University are housed in the 1 niversity Library, 
the general library of the University, and in the departmental libraries of law 
ànd medicine 

These collections contain 494.116 volumes—about 350.000 in the l niversity 
Library, about 102,000 in the Law Library, and about 40,000 in the Medical 
Library, Approximately 30,000 volumes a year are added to the Library’s 
resources, Endowments, supplementing the University appropriation, provide 
books in the fields of American civilization, American literature, foreign serv- 
ice, history, public finance, and the social sciences; and gifts from many 
Sources have enriched the collections The Libraries currently receive about 
+,000 periodicals 
Information concerning the use of the Libraries may be obtained at the Li- 


b 
rary service desks 
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The Library is administered for the curricular, reference, and recreational 
needs and interests of the students. Instruction in the use of the library is given 
upon request by the reference librarians. The Library endeavors to assist stu- 
dents and all members of the University to use the rich library resources of 
Washington and the unusual opportunities they offer for extensive research. 
Interlibrary loan arrangements are maintained with other libraries in the city 
and in the United States. 

The student has access to the I ibrary of Congress, the Public Library of the 
District of Columbia and its branches, the libraries of the Pan American Union, 
the Bureau of Railway Economics, the U.S. Department of Agriculture, the 
Smithsonian Institution, the National Library of Medicine, and many of the 
other great special collections of the government departments. Doctoral stu- 
dents at George Washington University may, upon application to the Dean of 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, be issued a Consortium library card 
which permits direct borrowing from the libraries of the other Consortium insti- 
tutions. 

The hours of the University Library are Monday through Friday, 8:30 a.m. 
to 12:00 midnight; Saturday, 9:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m.; Sunday, 1:00 p.m. to 
12:00 midnight. The Law Library is open Monday through Friday, 8:00 a.m. 
to 12:00 midnight; Saturday, 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.; and Sunday, 2:00 to 
10:00 p.m. The Medical Library is open Monday through Friday, 8:30 a.m. 
to 10:00 p.m.; Saturday, 8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.; Sunday, 12:00 to 5:00 p.m. 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 


The President of the University is an ex officio member of the Board of Trus- 
tees. 


Edward Karrick Morris. LL.D., Chairman 

Charles Emory Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Vice Chairman 
James Matlack Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 

John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A., Assistant Secretary 


TERM ENDING 1970 


Robert Calhoun Baker. LL.D. 


*Everett Hollis Bellows, B.A., M.A. 


George A. Butler, LL.B. 

Donald C. Cook, B.A., M.B.A.. J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 
Brooks Hays, B.A., J.D., LL.D.. L.H.D., D.C.L., D.D., HH.D. 
Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 

David Matthew Kennedy, LL.B., B.A., LL.D 

Franklin Jerome Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 

Edward Karrick Morris, LL.D. 

Godfrey Leon Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 

Charles Emory Phillips, LL.B., LL.M. 

John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A. 

Watson W. Wise, Ph.B. 


TERM ENDING 1971 


Harold Keith Bradford, B.A., LL.B 
Eugene Cassin Carusi, M.A., J.D. 
Miss Jacqueline Cochran, L.H.D., LI 


Harry F. Duncan 
Mrs. Katharine Graham, B.A 


John Edgar Hoover, LL.M., LL.D., Sc.D., D.C.L. 


Lewellyn A. Jennings 


Thornton W. Owen, B.S. in C.E., B./ 


Carleton D. Smith 
Mark Sullivan, Jr., B.A. 


*William Gregg White, B.S. in C.E. 


John Johnston Wilson, LL.B. 


D., 


Stephen Russell Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 
Eugene M. Zuckert, B.A., LL.B., LL.D., Sc.D. 


TERM ENDING 1972 


Mortimer Maxwell Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 


Sc.D. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D., D.C.L. 


Henry Christian Clausen, J.D. 


*Harry Filmore Dowling, B.A., M.D., Sc.D. 


John Bonner Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Melville Bell Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 


Joseph H. Hirshhorn 


"Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt. 
Jeremiah Milbank, Jr., B.A., M.B.A. 


James Matlack Mitchell, M.A. 


Sidney Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. 


Orville Findley Rush, J.D. 
Charles E. Smith 
James Otis Wright, B.S., J.D. 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


Walter Maximillian Bastian, LL.B., LL.D. 
Newell Windom Ellison, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., M.A., LL.B., LL.D. 


Alfred Henry Lawson, LL.B., LL.D. 


John Keown McKee 


Benjamin Mosby McKelway, Litt.D 


Walter George Ross, LL.D. 


Sidney William Souers, B.A., LL.D 
Lewis L. Strauss, Sc.D., LL.D., L.H.D 
Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D 


Lloyd Bennett Wilson 


—— 
* Nominated by the alumni. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The Chairman of the Board of Trustees and the President of the University 
are ex officio members of each committee of the Board. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Morris, Chairman Mr. C.E. Smith 
Mr. Phillips, Vice Chairman Mr. Sullivan 
Dr. Carmichael Mr. Wilson 
Mr. Jennings Mr. Woodzell 


Mr. C.D. Smith 


COMMITTEE ON ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 


Dr. Carmichael, Chairman Mr. Grosvenor 
Mr. Milbank, Vice Chairman Dr. Ripley 
Mr. Cook Mr. Rush 
Dr. Dowling Mr. White 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCIAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. Phillips, Chairman Mr. Kennedy 
Mr. Wilson, Vice Chairman Mr. Munter 
Mr. R.C. Baker Mr. Owen 

Mr. Carusi Mr. Thompson 


Mr. Hirshhorn 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT AFFAIRS 


Mr. Woodzell, Chairman Mr. Hays 
Mr. Hughes, Vice Chairman Mr. Hoover 
Mr. J.B. Duncan Mr. Mitchell 
Mrs. Graham Mr. Wright 


COMMITTEE ON UNIVERSITY DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Jennings, Chairman Miss Cochran 
Mr. C.E. Smith, Vice Chairman Mr. H.F. Duncan 
Mr. Bellows 


Mr. Lunding 
Mr. Butler Mr. Wise 


Mr. Clausen 


COMMITTEE ON UNIVERSITY TRUSTEESHIP 


Mr. C.D. Smith, Chairman Mr. Caplin 
Mr. Sullivan, Vice Chairman Mr. Lindner 
Mr. Bradford Mr. Zuckert 
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OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION” 
THE UNIVERSITY 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President 
Claud Max Farrington, M.A., Special Consultant to the President 
Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for Academic Affairs 
Carl James Lange, Ph.D., Assistant Vice President for Research 
Carl Hugo Walther, M.C.E., Ph.D., Assistant Vice President for Academic 
Affairs 
Henry William Herzog, B.S., Vice President and Treasurer 
Charles Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A., Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent 
Frederick Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptroller 
Margaret Payne Greene, B.S., Assistant Treasurer, Contract Research 
Maurice Kingsley Heartfield, Jr., B.A., Assistant Treasurer; Director, Office 
of Student Financial Aid 
John Collum Einbinder, B.A. in Govt., Business Manager 
Seymour Alpert, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Development 
H. John Cantini, Jr., LL.B., Vice President for Administration 
William David Johnson. B.S.. Director of the Budget 
Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Advanced Policy Studies 
William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., Vice President for Student A ffairs 


Curtis Tufts Bacon, Director of Personnel Services 

Boris Constant Bell, M.S., in P.E., Director of the George Washington Univer- 
sity Center 

Richard Bernard Castell, B.A., M.D., Director of Health Services 

Robert Faris, B.S., Director of Men’s Athletics 

Frederick Russell Houser, M.A., Registrar 

Robert Gean Jones, B.D., Ph.D., University Marshal 

Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., University Historian 

Marianne Ruth Phelps, M.S., M.A., Associate Dean of Students 

Joseph Young Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 

Paul Rogers Sherburne, Ed.D., Associate Dean of Students 

Ellwood Anthony Smith, B.S. in Ed., Director of Alumni Relations 

Loretta May Stallings, M.A., Ed.D., Director of Women’s Athletics 

William Alexander Riddell Walker, M.A., Adviser to International Students 

Donald Winkler, B.A., M.S., Director of Public Relations 

Rupert Woodward, B.S., B.S. in L.S., M.A., Director of Libraries 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Dean of Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences 

Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences 

—— 

* The President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of the 


University, and the Director of Admissions of the University are ex officio members of all faculties 
of the colleges and schools of the University. 
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John Parks, M.S., M.D., Dean of the Medical Center 
Robert Kramer, B.A., LL.B., Dean of the National Law Center 
Harold Liebowitz, D.Ae.E., Dean of the School of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
Rodney Tillman, Ed.D., Dean of the School of Education 
James Carlton Dockeray, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Government and 
Business Administration 
Burton Malcolm Sapin, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Public and International 
Affairs 
Eugene Ross Magruder, M.B.A., Ph.D., Dean of the College of General Studies 
John Gage Allee, Jr., Ph.D., Dean of the Division of University Students 
Charles William Cole, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions 
James Joseph Feffer, B.A.. M.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, for 
Clinical Affairs 
Angus Maclvor Griffin. Ph.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, for 
Administration and Planning 
Frank Nelson Miller, Jr.. B.S., M.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, 
for Student and Curricular Affairs 
Clarence Alfred Lowe, B.A., Ed.M., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, for 
Research 
William Wallace Kirkpatrick, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the National 
Law Center 
Ralph Clarke Nash, Jr., B.A., J.D.. Associate Dean of the National Law 
Center, for Graduate Studies, Research, and Projects 
Edward Andrew Potts, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the National Law 
Center 
Ronald Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Medical Director of the University 
Hospital 
Calvin Trexler Klopp, B.A., M.D., Medical Director of the University Clinic 
Victor Frederick I udewig, B.S., Administrator of the University Hospital and 
Clinic 
Barbara Joan Dunham, M.A.. Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Arts 
and Sciences 
Joseph Louis Métivier, Jr.. M.A., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Arts 
and Sciences 
Robert Clinton Rutledge, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Arts 
and Sciences 
Harry Elwood Yeide, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Arts 
and Sciences 
William Francis Edward Long, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences 
Galip Mehmet Arkilic, B. M.E , Ph.D., Acting Asssistant Dean of the School 
of Engineering and A pplied Science 
Robert Edward Baker, M.A., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Education 
Blake Smith Root, M.A.. Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Education 
Jean Marie Gladding, M.A., Acting Assistant Dean of the Division of 
University Students 
Lawrence Winkler, B.S.. M.A., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the Summer Sessions 
Isabella Frances Young, B.A. in L.S., Librarian of the Medical Librar) 


Hugh Yancey Bernard, B.A., B.S. in L.S., J.D., Librarian of the Law Library 
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COMMITTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 1969-70 


COMMITTEE ON ACADEMIC POLICY 


The Committee on Academic Policy, whose Chairman is the Vice President for 
Academic Affairs, is composed of the following members: the deans of the col- 
leges, schools, and divisions; the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
University Senate; the Vice President and Treasurer; the Vice President for De- 
velopment; the Vice President for Administration; the Vice President for Ad- 
vanced Policy Studies; the Vice President for Student Affairs; the Assistant 
Vice President for Academic Affairs; the Assistant Vice President for Research: 
the Assistant Vice President (Office of the Treasurer); the Assistant Treasurer 
and Director, Office of Student Financial Aid; the Registrar; the Director of 
Admissions; the Director of the Budget; the Comptroller; the Director of Pub- 
lic Relations; the Associate Deans of Students; the Business Manager; the Di- 
rector of Personnel Services; the Administrator of the University Hospital and 
Clinic; the Director of Libraries; the Director of the University Center; the 
Director of Men's Athletics; a representative of Student Government; and a stu- 
dent representative of Phi Beta Kappa. 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


Arthur Edward Burns, Chairman Carl James Lange 
Harold Frederick Bright Clarence Alfred Lowe 
Alfred Martin Freudenthal Ralph Elliott Purcell 
Herman Hedberg Hobbs Martha Norman Rashid 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARC H ON HUMANS 


Ira Hubert Cisin, Chairman Carl James Lange 
Roland Richard Bonato Ralph Kirby White 
James William Hillis 


COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL ALLOWANCES 


Arthur Edward Burns, Chairman Carl Hugo Walther 
Harold I rederick Bright Lloyd Hartman Elliott, ex officio 
Calvin Darlington Linton 


COMMIT TEE ON SPONSORED RESEARCH 


Norman Clifford Kramer, Chairman Mario Rodriguez 
Elyce Zenoff Ferster Daniel David Roman 
John Kaye Carl James Lange, ex officio 


Donald Linkowski Six Student Members 
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COMMITTEES ON STUDENT AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE ON STUDENT LIFE 


Robert Wayne Kenny, Chairman 
Frank Duane Allan 

Hugh Linus LeBlanc 

Charles Rudolph Naeser 


Marianne Ruth Phelps 
David Earl Seidelson 
Paul Rogers Sherburne 
Seven Student Members 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


Philip Henry Highfill, Jr., Chairman Robert Crumpton Willson 
Robert Wayne Kenny Donald Winkler, ex officio 


Sam Clark Munson Five Student Members 
Richard Thornton 


COMMITTEE ON RELIGIOUS LIFE 


Robert Gean Jones, Chairman 
John Gordon Boswell 
Roderic Hollett Davison 


Laurence Pereira Leite 
Howard Morley Sachar 
Five Student Members 


THE UNIVERSITY SENATE 1969-70 


Galip Mehmet Arkilic 
John Withrow Brewer John Andrew Morgan 
*Harold Frederick Bright Harry Robert Page 
* Arthur Edward Burns *John Parks 
Charles William Cole Theodore Peter Perros 
Raymond Sheary Cottrell, Jr. Howard Clemeth Pierpont 
Robert Emmet Cronin Max Pock 
Alton Harold Desmond Martha Norman Rashid 
*Lloyd Hartman Elliott John Palmer Reesing, Jr. 
Robert Norton Ganz. Jr. David Robinson, Jr 
Lyndale Harpster George Presson Scott Shane 
William Byron Griffith David James Sharpe 
*Frederick Russell Houser * William Parkhurst Smith, Jr. 
Robert Gean Jones tEdwin Lockwood Stevens 
Norman Clifford Kramer * Rodney Tillman 
* Robert Kramer George Vartkes Vahouny 
Frederick Charles Kurtz Reuben Esselstyn Wood 


Harold Liebowitz Artley Joseph Zuchelli 
*Calvin Darlington Linton 


Louis Harkey Mayo 


Charles Kent Carlson. Parliamentarian 


* Ex officio member. 
t Chairman of the Executive Committee, 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Admission 


THE UNIVERSITY ACCEPTS BOTH MEN AND WOMEN. Students are admitted at the 
beginning of each semester and summer session. 

The right is reserved to refuse admission to any student with an academic 
record which creates doubt of his ability to succeed in college or who, for any 
other reason, would not be an acceptable student. 

An application for admission to degree candidacy should be accompanied by 
a $25 application fee.* The application fee is waived for a student applying 
for readmission who was registered as a degree candidate at the time of his last 
registration at this University and has not since registered at another institution 
. Applicants are urged to submit the application form and complete creden- 
tials well in advance of the semester for which they seek admission. 
eim presented become the property of the University and cannot be re- 
urned. 


UNDERGRADUATE ADMISSION: 


de. for application for admission or readmission are available at and should 
_© returned to the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Regular Admission.—Applicants for regular admission who wish to begin col- 
ege in the fall semester should apply during the fall term of the senior high 
*chool year, and no later than March 1. Students graduating at mid-term wish- 
18 to begin college in the spring semester must apply no later than December 

Applications and all required credentials of students wishing to begin col- 
lege In either the first or second term of the summer session must be received 
Prior to March 1. 

_ An applicant from a secondary school must arrange to have sent directly 
from his school to the Office of Admissions a complete academic record to- 
gether With a personal evaluation and recommendation from his principal. This 
sidPPlication fee must be by check or postal money order, payable to George Washington Univer- 
t For detailed 


required for 
pages 26 27 


admission requirements, see the appropriate college or school in this Catalogue. Tests 
7 See 
admission and Educational Testing Service information are described on page 72. See 
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for admission requirements for students from foreign institutions 
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information may be supplied on a form provided by the University or on a 
standard form used by the secondary school, provided all essential information 
is included. 

Early Decision Plan.—For the qualified student who wants to begin college 
in the fall semester and receive an early notice of acceptance, the University 
offers an early decision plan. The student need only indicate on the application 
form that he wishes an early decision and have all required credentials in the 
Office of Admissions prior to November 1. A decision will be mailed by De- 
cember 15. The declaration of intent to attend the University and a $200 tuition 
deposit (plus an additional $200 housing deposit for resident students), non- 
refundable must be submitted by January 15 to reserve space. 

If the applicant is accepted under the early decision plan but fails to submit 
the deposit by January 15, he will be reconsidered, along with all other appli- 
cants, for regular admission, as described above. 


TRANSFER STUDENTS 


Undergraduate transfer students from other institutions must submit application 
and required credentials prior to June 1 for the fall semester, December 1 for 
the spring semester, May 1 for the first summer session, and June 1 for the 
second summer session. 

The transfer student must be in good standing as to scholarship and conduct. 
He must be eligible to return to the last previously attended institution in the 
semester for which he seeks admission to this University. 

An applicant who has attended one or more institutions of higher learning 
must request each registrar to mail directly to the Office of Admissions a tran- 
script of his record, even though credits were not earned. 

If high school units are not shown on the college transcript, the applicant 
should request his high school to submit a transcript to the Office of Admissions. 

If an applicant has fewer than 30 semester hours of acceptable work (C or 
better on academic work from an accredited institution at the time the appli- 
cation is submitted), he must request that his high school record and College 
Entrance Examination Board test scores be sent to the Office of Admissions. 


TUITION DEPOSIT 


Upon notification of acceptance, a $100 tuition deposit ($200 for students ad- 
mitted by "Early Decision Plan," see above) will be required of all full-time 
undergraduate students including those readmitted. The deposit is credited 
toward tuition and is not refundable. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


CREDIT FOR ADVANCED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 


Up to 30 semester hours of credit may be granted for college-level courses if 
an approved secondary school, if substantiated by satisfactory performance if 
the appropriate Advanced Placement Examination of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Arrangement for the examination is the responsibility of 
the applicant and should be made with the College Board Advanced Placement 
Examinations, Box 977, Princeton, N.J. 08540. 
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Credit is assigned for examinations with scores of 4 or 5 on the basis of a 
score report from the Educational Testing Service. This report must be re- 
quested by the student. Examinations with grades of 3 will be given consid- 
eration for possible placement and/or credit if the student arranges to have the 
examination paper sent to the Office of Admissions at this University. 


CREDIT FROM HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


Advanced standing may be granted for work successfully completed at accred- 
ited institutions of higher learning. Credit will be granted for transferred work 
only when it meets the requirements for the degree sought at this University. 
It may be allowed provisionally. Work of low pass grade (D or the equivalent) 
Will not be considered for transfer. 


SERVICE SCHOOL CREDIT 


A limited amount of credit earned in service schools since 1941 may be con- 
Sidered for assignment to qualified degree candidates. Veterans should submit 
to the Office of Admissions photostatic copies of their service school records, 
Indicating courses successfully completed with sufficient identification of the 
Course to locate it in the Guide to Evaluation of Educational Experience in the 
Armed Forces. 


GRADUATE ADMISSION* 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences.—Forms for application for admission 
9r readmission are available at the Office of the Dean of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

‘hen completed, these application forms should be submitted to this Office, 
together with college transcripts and letters of reference, no later than Febru- 
ary 15 for the fall semester and November 1 for the spring semester. 

School of Education.—Forms for application for admission or readmission 
* available at the Office of the Dean of the School of Education, George 
Vashington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. When completed, these ap- 
Plication forms should be submitted to this Office no later than July 1 for the 
fall Semester, December 1 for the spring semester, May 1 for the first summer 
Session, and June 1 for the second summer session. 

School of Government and Business Administration.—Forms for application 
for admission or readmission are available at the Office of the Admissions Offi- 
cer, School of Government and Business Administration, George Washington 

Diversity, Washington, D.C. 20006. When completed, these application forms 
Should be submitted to this Office no later than July 1 for the fall semester, 

*cember 1 for the spring semester, May 1 for the first summer session, and 
une 1 for the second summer session. 

. School of Public and International A ffairs.—Forms for application for admis- 
Sion or readmission are available at the Office of the Dean of the School of Pub- 
lic and International Affairs, Building T, George Washington University, Wash- 


ar 


* I d 
pe or detailed admission requirements, see the appropriate college or school in this Catalogue. See 
ges 26-27 for admission requirements for students from foreign institutions. 
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ington, D.C. 20006. When completed, these application forms should be sub: 
mitted to this Office no later than June 1 for the fall semester, December 1 fot 
the spring semester, May 1 for the first summer session, and June 1 for the seci 
ond summer session. 


DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS ADMISSION* | 
Forms for application for admission to nondegree status in the Division ol 
University Students are available at and should be returned to the Office of 
Admissions, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. Whef 
completed, these application forms, with credentials when required, should bé 
received by the Office of Admissions no later than the Friday before the firsk 
day of registration (see Calendar, pages 7-9). No application fee is charged 
for admission to this Division. For detailed entrance requirements, see pagft 
168. 

Registration in a given course may be denied students in this Division whet; 
space is needed for degree candidates. 


READMISSION ‘ 


A student previously registered in the University who was not registered on 
campus during the immediately preceding semester (summer session excluded)?! 
must apply for readmission. Final dates for applying are the same as those fof 
"Undergraduate Admission” (see pages 23-25), or "Graduate Admission" (seč 
pages 25-26). If he applies as a degree candidate and was previously registered 
as a nondegree student, or if he has attended one or more higher institutions 
during his absence from the University, he must have complete official tran 
scripts sent to the appropriate office at this University from each institution 
attended. Applications for readmission are considered on the basis of regula? 
tions currently effective. 

The application fee is waived for a student applying for readmission wh? 
was registered as a degree candidate at the time of his last registration at this 
University and has not since registered at another institution. 


STUDENTS FROM FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS: 


Application, required records, and scores on the Test of English as a Foreigh.. 
Language (see page 27) must be received from foreign applicants no later tha, 
March 1 for the fall semester and November 1 for the spring semester. 


Si 
REQUIRED RECORDS 
Applicants must request all educational institutions attended to send directly €. 
the appropriate office (see ‘ "Undergraduate Admission,” pages 23-25, or “Grad S 
uate Admission," pages 25-26) official credentials listing subjects studied, grades c 
BEN NECE t 
* See this page for admissions requirements for students from foreign institutions C 
t For detailed admission requirements, see the appropriate college or school in this € atalogue Test 
required for admission and Educational Testing Service information are described on pages ™ n 
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received, examinations taken, and degrees received. Certified copies of diplomas 
and certificates from secondary schools and all colleges and universities attended 
are required. Records of state examinations and certificates are also needed. 
All records become the property of the University and cannot be returned. 


LANGUAGE TEST 


students whose native tongue is not English are required to take the Test of 
English as a Foreign Language. Students are responsible for making arrange- 
nents for taking the test and should address inquiries to: TOEFL, Educational 
esting Service, Princeton, New Jersey 08540, U.S.A. The completed applica- 
ion form should be returned to the Testing Service at Princeton well in advance 
of the beginning of the semester for which the applicant seeks admission. The 
est fee, which should be remitted with the application, entitles the student 
o have his test score sent to three different institutions. Registration for the 
l'est of English as a Foreign Language does not constitute application for ad- 
mission to George Washington University. 
, The Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, contains a descrip- 
lon of the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, and the con- 
luct of the test; lists of examination centers; examination dates; and an appli- 
ation blank. On the application for the test, the student should specify that 
© scores be sent to the appropriate office at this University (see “Undergrad- 
ate Admission," pages 23-25, or "Graduate Admission,” pages 25-26). 

If additional tests are prescribed, necessary instructions will be sent to the 
'pplicant. 


TRANSFER WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY 


‘Or information concerning transfer from one college, school, or division to 
nother within the University, see pages 46—47. 


Registration 


HE DATES, HOURS, AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION will be stated in the Schedule 
fc lasses, which is available well in advance of each semester. 
| A student cannot register for classes until he has received a letter of admis- 
On to the University issued by the appropriate admitting office. 

a Tegistration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer session. 
tien may not register concurrently in this University and another insti- 
Without the prior permission of the dean of the college, school, or divi- 
‘on in which he is registered in this University. Registration in more than one 
ollege, school, or division of the University requires the written permission of 
e deans concerned, prior to registration. Allowance of credit for work done 


Oncurre e 
rently at another institution is at the discretion of the appropriate com- 
Ittee, 
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ELIGIBILITY FOR REGISTRATION 


Registration for the following categories of campus students is held on the day 
of registration stated in the University Calendar. No student who is suspendé 
or whose record is not clear for any reason is eligible to register. Registratiof 
in a given course may be denied students in the Division of University Student 
when space is needed for degree candidates. 

New Student.—Upon receipt of a letter of admission, the new student 1 
eligible for registration on the stated days of registration. 

Readmitted Student.—A student previously registered in the University wht 
was not registered for campus courses during the preceding semester or summa 
session must apply for and receive a letter of readmission from the appropriati 
admitting office before he is eligible for registration. A student registered fol 
the spring semester of 1970 need not apply for readmission for the fall semestel 
of 1970—71. Such a student is a “Continuing Student.” 

Continuing Student.—The student registered for campus courses in the im 
mediately preceding semester of the academic year is eligible to register upol 
presentation of his student identification card from the previous semester. Thi 
student registered for the 1970 Summer Sessions campus courses, and not rë 
stricted to summer registration, is eligible to register for the 1970-71 fall semes| 
ter on presentation of his 1970 Summer Sessions student identification card. 


REGISTRATION CHANGES AND WITHDRAWALS (see pages 32-33, 46-47) 


REGISTRATION BY GW STUDENTS FOR CONSORTIUM COURSES 


Students interested in taking courses at any of the four other universities in thé 
Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. (sei 
page 51), should consult the program announcements of the other universi 
ties. Consortium application forms and instructions are available from th 
Registrar after the student has obtained his registration packet. In order t 
participate in the Consortium program (1) the graduate student must obtaif 
the approval of his adviser and should ascertain from the department of thé 
university where the course is taught whether or not he is eligible for tht 
course and whether there is a space in the class or (2) the undergraduate stt 
dent must obtain the approval of his adviser and must ascertain from the de 
partment of the university where the course is taught whether or not he f 
eligible for the course and whether there is space in the class. Specific inquiri¢ 
should be addressed to the Registrar. 


Fees and Financial Regulations 


FEES PAID BY STUDENTS cover only a portion of the cost of the operation of tht 
University. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alumni añ 
friends of the institution make up the difference. i 

The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the academii 
year 1970-71. (See page 31 for projected tuition increases for 1971-74.) 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Tuition Fees 


For undergraduate study in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the 
School of Education, the School of Government and Business Administra- 
tion, the School of Public and International Affairs; for study in the Divi- 
sion of University Students; and for courses taken on campus by under- 
graduate students in the ¢ ollege of General Studies 


$950.00 
'art-time program or hours in excess of 18, for each semester hour........ 68.00 


For graduate study* in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the 
School of Education, the School of Government and Business Administra- 
tion, and the School of Public and International Affairs; and for courses 
taken on campus by graduate students in the College of General Studies 
(Exception: doctoral students registered prior to July 1, 1967, who wish 


to continue payments according to the plan (see below) in effect prior to 
that date) : 


Full-time program (12 to 18 hours), each semester...... 
I 


For each semester hour for which a student registers.......... kT. se ie 68.00 


For students registered for doctoral degreest in the Graduate Council 


(now the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences) and the School of Gov- 
ernment and Business Administration prior to July 1, 1967, who wish to 
Continue payments according to the plan in effect prior to that date: 


For work leading to and including the general examination................... 1,900.00 
For work leading to and including the final examination................. s. 1,900.00 


For students registered for the Doctor of Education degreet prior to July 


b 1967, who wish to continue payments according to the plan in effect 
Prior to that date: 


y : 4 
For work leading to and including the major field examination xx, 2,375.00 


For work leading to and including the final examination......................-.. 1,425.00 


University Center Fee (charged all students registered on campus,$ nonrefundable) 


For students registered for 11 or more semester hours on campus: 
lt AR A ROS IRSE ORENSE? IR ua rnm t 37.50 


For Students registered for less than 11 semester hours in a semester on 
campus: 


For each semester hour for which the student registers... 3.50 


For students maintaining "continuous registration" status: 
Each semester 


—_— 
* Payment of tuition for a Master's thesis entitles the candidate, during the period of registration, 


to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. 
" case a thesis is unfinished, additional time may be granted in accordance with the regulations 
0 è " 

the School in which the student is registered. 


; ne tuition fee is to be paid at the rate of $475.00 a semester or in full at the beginning of each 
Stage of the doctoral discipline. No “continuous registration" fee will be charged if a third year is 
needed for completion of either part of the degree requirements. If still more time is needed, the 
Student must maintain continuous registration and pay the continuous registration fee. 

: long as there is an unpaid balance for the part of the program on which the student is work- 
‘Ng, he must make at least the minimum tuition payment of $237.50 at each fall and spring regis- 
tration (and for any summer session in which he registers for academic work). 

the total fee is paid for the part of the program on which the student is working, he may con- 
ann tO register, without additional fee, for courses approved by his Master in Research, until the 

ration of the time allowed for that part of his program. y 

3 Students in the C aka of General Studies are charged the University Center Fee only when reg- 
‘stered for courses on campus. 
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Additional Course Fees 


In certain courses additional fees, such as laboratory and material fees, are charged 
as indicated in the course descriptions. These fees are charged by the semester and, 
unless otherwise indicated, may be defrayed in two payments when the tuition is paid 
in this manner. Breakage of apparatus is charged against the individual student 
When breakage is in excess of the normal amount provided for in the laboratory fee; 
the individual student will be required to pay such additional charges as are deter 
mined by the department concerned. 


Graduation Fees 


uode MEN Ut EE SIBAC SIE esos ecc ect i asd $10.00 
Bachelor's, Master's, Education Specialist, Doctor's degrees....................- sss 25.00 
Certificate of the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, Graduate Certificate in 
Health .Chrb Admbifitration ys eee alec ha 25.00 
Fee for Binding Master's Thesis .......... se let medi- aaO ARA runt SE 10.00 
Fee for Microfilm Service and Printing Abstract of Doctoral Dis- 
sertation .............. aid iühd RT EN Ee ee OE 55.00 
Residence Hall Fees (see page 56) 
Special Fees 
Application fee (degree candidate), nonrefundable.................. etes 25.00 


Tuition deposit, nonrefundable: 
Charged each entering or readmitted full-time undergraduate student, 
SUED Cary decislon  ETOSIREIIEN ....csseosccosceseveocsvecocesvosecorsacovoonecesoscoveccovninadesehe 100.00 


Charged each freshman admitted by the early decision plan.. 200.00 
Application for room reservation, nonrefundable: 

Charged each resident student except early decision freshmen................. 100.00 

Charged each student admitted by the early decision n AE AE a ES 200.00 


Admission tests (when required) .....c.....cssssssssesssescssssucssesssecsussesessessssessessacesveces 6.00-12.00 


National Teacher Examinations fee, for Bachelor of Arts in Education de- 


gree candidates .........c.ccccccccecseceseres OPES —— € ...9.00-13.00 
Late-registration fee, for failure to register within the designated period... 15.00 
Service fee, for deferred payment plan (see "Payment of Fees," pages 

a ACE I ti ore ci OR 8L Sus mm Badius 5.00 
Reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial suspension for nonpay- 

ENCORE uS EE Lo bee oR NAA UN xe ee 15.00 
Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is returned because of 

insufficient funds or improper drafting......c..ccc..cceccseccsecssseecssecssseecsueeseecenseee 15.00 
Continuous Registration fee, to maintain “continuous registration” status 

during any semester of absence from the University or after completion 

of tuition requirements*—due and payable on the official days of regis- 

ee en ae p 68.00 
For special physical examination... 2.00 
For each examination to qualify for advanced standing and for each spe- 

cial examination 5.00 
English test for foreign students (when required ) 5.00 


* Payment of the continuous registration fee entitles the student who is granted leave of absence * 
return and continue his work toward a degree under the academic requirements which were in forc 
at the time of his first registration. The continuous registration fee applies toward neither tuitiof 
fee nor residence requirements for the degree. 

This fee does not apply to students granted military leave, see pages 47-48. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Laboratory checkout fee, for failure to check out of Chemistry laboratory 
. by the date deadline set by the instructor* 
Transcript fee, for each transcript of record........................ = 1.00 


Registration for on-campus courses in the University entitles each student to 
the following University privileges: (1) the services of the Student Career Serv- 
ices Office; (2) the use of the University Library; (3) gymnasium privileges; 
(4) admission to all athletic contests, unless otherwise specified; (5) subscrip- 
tion to the University Hatchet, the student newspaper; (6) admission to Uni- 
versity debates; (7) medical attention and hospital services as described under 
Health Services, These privileges terminate when the student withdraws or is 
dismissed from the University. 


PROJECTED TUITION INCREASES 1971-74 


In order that students and their parents may plan more realistically for a total 
four-year period, tuition increases for the academic years 1971-72, 1972-73, 
and 1973-74 have been estimated as follows: 


Increase by year (full-time undergraduate students): 


Risen ern Eat teh Raat Peet! TER eater E ER Sar EM, S $150.00 
1972-73 a 150.00 
150.00 

Increase by semester hour (graduate and part-time undergraduate students) : 
1971-72 .. 6.00 
1972-73 6.00 
1973-74 ....... 6.00 


Every effort will be made to keep tuition increases within the above limits. 
*OWever, it is not possible to project future economic data with certainty, and 
circumstances may require an adjustment in these estimates. 


PAYMENT OF FEES 

All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier. Checks and postal money 
Orders should be made out to George Washington University. No student is 
Permitted to complete registration or attend classes until all fees are paid. 

Tuition and fees for each semester are due and payable in full at the time of 
each registration. 
The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for creating, billing, and 
antaining student accounts resulting from tuition and room and board 
Charges. A student registered for six semester hours or more may sign a con- 
tract with this Office at the time of each registration permitting him to pay 
One-half of the total tuition and fees (except for fees payable in advance) at 
the time of registration and the remaining half on or before November 4, 1970 
(for the fall semester) and March 17, 1971 (for the spring semester). A serv- 
ice fee of $5 will be charged for the use of this deferred payment plan. The 
"Diversity will not obligate itself to notify the student, in advance, of the pay- 
Ment-due date for the second half of the semester charges. Students who fail 
to make any payment when due will be automatically suspended and may not 
Se — 


m 


* 
A " t . 
d Student who drops a Chemistry course before the end of the semester must check out of the 
~ Fatory at the next regular laboratory period. 
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attend classes until they have paid all accrued fees and the $15 reinstatement 
fee and have been officially reinstated by the Student Accounts Office. 

A student suspended for failure to meet payments when due may not be m" 
instated for the semester after two weeks from the date of suspension. Appl! 
cations for reinstatement are to be made to the Student Accounts Office. 

An auditor pays all fees chargeable to the student registered for credit. 


£ 
Because many parents may wish some option in meeting and financing all 0 
part of the cost of a college education, the University offers educational loai 
plans through the Girard Trust Exchange Bank in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Funds for Education, Inc., Manchester, New Hampshire; and The Riggs Naj 
tional Bank, Washington, D.C. 

Although similar in purpose, these plans vary somewhat in coverage and cofic 
ditions. One-year and multiple-year plans are available. Insurance coverin 
the life and health of the sponsor is provided through these plans. 

Individuals over twenty-one years of age who are employed full-time are alsa 
eligible to apply. They may sponsor their own contracts, provided they meé 
the conditions specified by the plan for which they are applying. b 

Brochures and applications describing these plans are available in the Offic 
of Student Financial Aid. 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change in class sched 
ule must be made in person or in writing to the dean of the college, schoo, 
or division in which the student is registered. Notification to an instructor Ma 
not an acceptable notice (see “Withdrawal,” page 46). ^T 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of semet; 


ter tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the follow, 
schedule: 


SC 
1. Complete withdrawal from the University: 


FALL SEMESTER F 
" tr 
Withdrawal dated on or before September 25, 1970........ 90 per ced f 
Withdrawal dated September 28 to October 9, 1970........ 75 per cente 
Withdrawal dated October 12 to October 23, 1970........! 
Withdrawal dated after October 23, 1970 .......... eere none 


th 

SPRING SEMESTER U 
Withdrawal dated on or before February 5, 1971..........90 per cein 
Withdrawal dated February 8 to February 19, 1971........75 per cef 
Withdrawal dated February 22 to March 5, 1971............ 50 per ceti P: 


Withdrawal dated after March 5, 1971. 
to part-time student or for parti ‘l 
withdrawal by a part-time student, the above schedule applies to the diffe £ 
ence in charges between the original 


ad 
program and the adjusted progran, 
continuing in effect. 
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}. A student enrolled in a full-time program who drops or adds a course and 


continues to be in a full-time program will have no financial adjustments of 
tuition made other than those involv ing course fees. 

A student who is granted military leave before completing the semester will 
receive credits for current charges in accordance with the schedule for com- 
plete withdrawal from the University (see No. 1 above). Payments made 
in excess of the nonrefundable balance will be maintained as a deferred 
credit for use by the student when he returns to the l niversity (see “Mili- 
tary Leave,” pages 47-48). 

Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to residence hall 
and food service charges are contained in the specific lease arrangements. 


! NO case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from classes. 

Payment applies only to the semester for which a registration charge is in- 
urred and will not be credited to another semester (exception: students granted 
iilitary leave, see pages 47-48). 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given 
Student who has not a clear financial record. 

Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 
anking arrangements in the community. 


Financial Aid 


FOR UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS* 


J m rag 
"ORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY has a program of financial assistance for un- 


Tgraduate students of scholarships, loans, grants, part-time employment, or 
ly combination of these resources. The L niversity participates in the Na- 
nal Defense Student Loan, Educational Opportunity Grant, and College 
Qrk-Study programs. Financial aid is awarded on the basis of the student's 
holastic record, financial need, and qualities of leadership and character. 
Scholarships are awarded for the academic year. 
Applications and supporting credentials for financial aid must be filed by 
*bruary | (entering freshmen), March 1 (enrolled undergraduate or entering 
ansfer Students) preceding the academic year of the award for the fall semes- 
t SY October 31, for the spring semester; and by May 1, for the summer 
Ssionf, 
An undergraduate transfer student is not eligible for scholarship funds until 
© Academic year following completion of one full semester (15 hours) at this 
a? with a superior academic record. A transfer student is, however, 
ately eligible for other types of financial aid. 
^mplete information concerning financial assistance is contained in the 
te Arden Financial Aid," which is available at the Office of Student 
*' Aud, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

——— 
he Information 
ene Sessi 
incia] aid Le 


concerning financial aid for students from foreign countries, see page 39 

ns student is eligible for consideration only if he is enrolled in this University 
vester hours in the immediately preceding spring semester or has applied for 
€ following fall semester 
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The following scholarships are available to students in Columbian ( ollege d 
Arts and Sciences, the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School à 
Education, the School of Government and Business Administration, and th 
School of Public and International Affairs. The University also offers man} 
other scholarships which are available to students in these colleges and -x^ 

The George Washington University Board of Trustees Scholarships.—Ful 
and partial-tuition scholarships, which will begin in the fall semester and e 
for four successive academic years, provided the holder maintains a superic 
academic record, as well as a high standard of deportment, and continues t 
be in financial need. Candidates must plan to select a curriculum leading to 
Bachelor's degree in any school of the University, except the College of Ger 
eral Studies. Students who have demonstrated outstanding ability in — 
lastic speech and debate activities are eligible for the George F. Henigan Sche 
arships in Debate which are included among these scholarships. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Sherman Page Allen Memorial Scholarship Fund (1966) 
Alumni Scholarships 
Mary J. Anderson Scholarship (1969) 
Byron Andrews Scholarship (1920) 
Beta Sigma Phi Scholarship (1962) 
Henry N. Brawner, Jr., Foundation Scholarship Fund (1963) 
Emma K. Carr Scholarships (1932) 
Maria M. Carter Scholarship (1871) 
Paul E. Casassa Memorial Foundation Scholarship (1968) 
Chi Omega Alumnae Scholarship (1966) 
Colortone Graphic Arts and Publications Scholar ship (1961) 
Columbian Women Scholarship Funds 
Victoria Briggs Scholarship Fund (1959) 
Elizabeth V. Brown Scholarship Fund (1925) 
Grace Ross Chamberlin Scholarship Fund (1932) 
College Women's Scholarship Fund (1926) 
Columbian Women Members’ Scholarship Fund (1961) 
Arline Hughes Dufour Scholarship Fund (1961) 
Dr. Watson W. Eldridge, Jr., and John F. Eldridge Scholarship Fund ( 1964) 
Founders of Columbian Women Scholarship Fund (1920) 
Rose Lees Hardy Foundation Scholarship Fund (1957) 
Lillian Young Herron Scholarship Fund (1925) 
Nellie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund (1915) 
Marcia B. Kraft Scholarship Fund (1966) 
Janet McWilliams Scholarship Fund (1954) 
Marie-Louise Ralph Turner Scholarship Fund (1963) 
Daughters of the American Revolution Scholarship (1952) 
Isaac Davis Scholarship (1869) 
District of Columbia Institute of Public Accountants Scholarship (1964) 
Estella Constance Drane Scholarship (1957) 
Robert Farnham Scholarship (1871) ; 
Federal Government Accountants Association of Washington, D.C., Scholarshil 
Esther Brigham Fisher Scholarship (1951) 
Foreign Student Scholarships (see page 39) 


Friendship Business and Professional Women's Club Si holarship (1967) 
General Motors € ollege Scholarship (1955) 

Georgetown Business and Professional Woman's Club Sc holarship (1958) 
Giant Food, Inc., Si holarship Intern Program 

Mildred Green Memorial Si holarship Fund (1959) 

Anna Spicker Hampel Scholarship (1949) 

Julian O. Hargrove Scholarship (1968) 

Elma Lewis Harvey S holarship (1921) 


Hazleton Scholarship (1950) 


George F Henigan Scholarships in Debate (1967) 

Jewish War Veterans’ A uxiliary Scholarship (1964) 

David B. and James L. Karrick, Jr., Scholarship Fund (1968) 
Samuel and Elizabeth Kay Scholarship (1969) 


Amos Kendall Scholarship (1869) 


L. Poe Leggette Memorial Scholarship Established by WRGW (1968) 
Eugene and A gnes E. Meyer Scholarships (1952) 
Mitchell-Stanciofi Scholarship (1967) 


4. Morehouse Schola ship (1861) 


Helen Marie and Thomas E. Orr S holarships (1965) 
Fred B. and A Ima D. Pletcher Scholarship Fund (1968) 
Levin M. Powell Scholarships (1886) 
Phi Delta Gamma S holarship (1956) 
esearch Assistantships in Operations Research and Related Fields (see page 36) 
Henry Whitefield Samson Scholarship Fund (1966) 
Lula M. Shepard Scholarships (1946) 
Sigma Delta Chi Foundation of Washington, D.C., Sc holarships 


avid Spencer Scholarship (1918) 


Mary Lowell Stone Scholarship (1893) 


Charle. 


$ Clinton Swisher Scholarships (1941) 


au Kappa Epsilon Scholarship (1959) 
S. Office of Education Traineeships (1964) 
niversity Hospital Scholarships in Medical Technology 
^ hiversity Players Scholarship in Memory of L. Poe Leggette (1968) 


William Walker Scholarship (1824) 


hiversity Women's Club, Inc., Memorial Fund Scholarship (1967) 


bigail Ann Brown and Henry Kirk White Scholarship Fund (1963) 


ohn Withington Scholarship (1830) 


omen’s Physical Education Alumnae Association Sc holarship (1964) 
illiam G Woodford Scholarship (1969) 


e. Woodhull Scholarship (1919) 
“Onta Club Scholarship (1950) 


GRANT S 


The following funds have been established to meet the special needs of dis- 
1 Vantaged students from the District of Columbia Inner-City and the Wash- 


l " 
ngton Met ropolitan area. 


E ; E 
ducational Opportunity Grants 


“cational Opportunity Program Tuition Grants (1968) 


arriott C 


Wal orporation Grant (1968) 


t Whitman High School Key Club Grant (1968) 
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FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


The George Washington University program of financial assistance for gradu 
ate students includes assistantships, fellowships, traineeships, graduate scholar 
ships, research appointments, part-time employment, and loans, Applicatiof 
for admission to graduate study is a prerequisite for consideration. The Uni 
versity participates in the National Defense Student Loan and College Work 
Study programs. 

Application and correspondence concerning assistantships, fellowships, train 
eeships, or graduate scholarships should. be sent directly to the dean of thi 
school concerned, and addressed to George Washington University, Washing 
ton, D.C. 20006. Unless otherwise specified, application and supporting cre 
dentials should be submitted no later than February 1 preceding the academii 
year for which the award is made. 

A separate application for National Defense Student Loans or the Colleg 
Work-Study Program must be submitted to the Office of Student Financial Ait 
by April 1 for the following academic year. 


ASSISTANTSHIPS 


Research Assistantships in Operations Research and Related Fields.—Avail 
able to graduate students, juniors, and seniors, in any college or school of th 
University. Research Assistants are expected to work 20 hours a week con 
ducting research in support of an established research program, in program 
ming or in conducting individual research on an approved research projeci 
Stipends vary from $3,124 to $6,449, depending on the status of the studen 
and the length of the appointment (9-12 months). Applications must be ré 
ceived prior to March 1. Further information and applications are availabl 
from the Director, Institute for Management Science and Engineering, Staugh 
ton Hall, 707 Twenty-second Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

Resident Assistantships (men and women).—Available to graduate student 
and seniors in any field of study who are interested in working with the studef 
personnel program in University residence halls. Specific duties vary with th 
position, but basically consist of counseling, advising student groups, and ad 
ministration. Remuneration includes full tuition and a furnished room for th 
academic year. All positions are part-time, enabling staff members to enroll 4 
full-time students. Application should be completed before March 1. Furthé 
information may be obtained from the Office of the Associate Dean of Student 
for residence halls and counseling. 

Urban Affairs Graduate Assistantship in Political Science. 


FELLOWSHIPS, INTERNSHIPS, TRAINEESHIPS 


The following fellowships, internships, and traineeships are available to student 
in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Education, th 
School of Government and Business Administration, and the School of Publi 
and International Affairs. The University also offers many other fellowshif 
which are available to students in these colleges and schools. Complete infof 
mation is contained in the pamphlet "Student Financial Aid," which is ava 
able at the Office of Student Financial Aid, George Washington Universit} 
Washington, D.C. 20006. y 


* For information concerning financial aid for students from foreign countries, see page 39 


Graduate Teaching Fellow ships. 
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Available to graduate students in Master’s 


and doctoral programs in most departments of the University. Each teaching 
fellow renders a designated unit of service to his major department of instruc- 
tion and receives a stipend of up to $2,800 (on a 9-month basis), plus tuition 


, is 
and additional course fees. 


| Research Traineeships.—Available under numerous sponsored programs in a 
number of departments. Currently, the basic medical science departments and 
the departments of Psychology and Speech and Drama offer these programs 
Stipends vary; information is available from the departments and the Dean’s 


Office of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


‘American Civilization Fellowships 


American Civilization Internships (Smithsonian Institution-George Washington 


University Cooperative Program) 


Arlington County-George Washington University Cooperative Internship 


Program 


Winfield Scott Blaney Fellowship in International Affairs (1961) 


Thomas Alva Edison Fellowship 

Elementary Teacher Education Internships 
Foreign Student Fellowships (see page 39) 

n K. Kellogg Foundation Fellowships (1964) 
Isabella Osborn King Research Fellowships (1927) 


oula D. Lasker Fellowships in Housing, City Planning, or Urban Renewal 


Mellon Fellowships 


National Defense Education Act Fellowships 

f ational Endowment for the Humanities Fellowships 

‘VY ational Historical Publications Commission-G eorge Washington University 
à Cooperative Research Fellowships 
ational Science Foundation Graduate Fellowships 
ational Science Foundation Graduate Traineeships 


o. mes : 
se Bibliography Internships 


Thomas Bradford Sanders Fellowships (1928) 


i cottish Rite Fellowships 


E jM Graduate School of Arts and Sciences Fellowships 
3. Office of Education Fellowships (1964) 


tj $ 
U 
U 


ment 


Ur} . 
) " " , 
an Transportation Center Fellowships 


GR 
RADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Em m 
Paul 


zamma P 


JS Public Health Service Predoctoral Fellowships 
* Public Health Service 1 raineeships 
roan Studies Fellow ships of the Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 


a K. Carr Scholarships (1932) 
H. and Margaret M. DeMaine Scholarships (1967) 
hi Beta Sorority Scholarships (1962) 


‘rederi » a A " A . "WE ; - 
Tederick H, Gibbs Scholarship Fund-Health Care Administration (1967) 


t 


Minoa Kappa Gamma Scholarship (1969) 
Cell-Stancioff Scholar ship (1967) 
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Paul Pearson Scholarship Fund (1940) 

Phi Delta Gamma Scholarship Fund (1968) 
Voorhees Scholarships 

Wolcott Foundation Scholarships 


SPONSORED AWARDS FOR GRADUATE STUDY 


General information regarding awards sponsored by foundations, professions 
and learned societies, industries, and others which may be used in support o 
graduate study is available at the Fellow ship Information Center in the Gradu 
ate School of Arts and Sciences for students enrolled at George Washingtof 
University. Information is available on the prestige programs such as tht 
Rhodes, Marshall, Woodrow Wilson, Fulbright, Rotary International, and Dan 
forth, as well as manv others. c al 

As deadlines for application vary, qualified students should make inquirid 


well in advance of the year of planned graduate study. | 


LOAN FUNDS 


The following loan funds are available to undergraduate and or graduate v 
dents in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate School of A 
and Sciences, the School of Education, the School of Government and Busines. 
Administration, and the School of Public and International Affairs. Con 
information is contained in the pamphlet "Student Financial Aid, which 
available in the Office of Student Financial Aid, George Washington Univer 
sity, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


American Medical Association Nursing Home Administration Loan Fund | 
Foreign Student Loan Funds (see page 39) 


| 
W.K. Kellogg Foundation Hospital Administration Loan Fund 
Long-term Care Loan Fund D 
Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund (1967) 
National Defense Education Act Student Loan Program 
Short-term Foreign Student Loan Fund (1967) 
State Guaranteed Loan Program 
Ellis Stearman Emergency Loan Fund 
U.S. Loan Program for Cuban Students 
United Student Aid Fund Loan 1 
University Student Emergency Loan Fund : 
STUDENT EMPLOYMENT e 
| 


The Student and Alumni Career Services Office maintains a registry of both s 
full-time and part-time positions available in the Washington area for undef 
graduate and graduate students. Í 
After registering, students may apply at the Student and Alumni Carsi r 
Services Office, Woodhull House, 2033 G Street, N.W., for interviews an 
referrals to positions for Which they are qualified. 
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FOREIGN STUDENTS 


1 ndergraduate foreign students with proven financial need who have completed 
pne semester of full-time work (15 hours) at this University with a superior 
Rcademic record are eligible for consideration for the Board of Trustees Schol 
arships Scholarships are awarded in the spring for the following academic 
year. See instructions for applying for undergraduate financial aid, page 33. 

Limited awards for graduate teaching fellowships are the responsibility of 
the chairman of the department or dean of the school in which the degree is to 
be earned. Work as a teaching fellow requires excellent knowledge of I nglish 

-both spoken and written. 
Long-term loan funds for undergraduate and graduate foreign students are 
limited in amount and are available only to those foreign-born persons who 
have established resident status in the United States through the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. 

We suggest that students who wish to study in the United States have avail- 
able Sufficient funds to cover expenses for one full year before attempting to 
"nter à college or university. The cost at this Universitv for one academic year 
(September-June) is approximately $4,100. This estimate includes room and 
oard, tuition, books, clothes, and incidental expenses; no travel, holiday, or 
medical expenses are included. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT EDUCATION PROGRAM 
This pro 


f gram of grants and loans, which was authorized under the provisions 
) 


= Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, is intended to 
le Fi 1 > 
P pay the cost of tuition, fees, books, and other education expenses of offi- 
ers who 
gencies, 


ull 


are employed by publicly funded law enforcement or correctional 
Both graduate and undergraduate studies are included and may be 
a OT Part-time in a wide range of subject areas and degree goals Priority 
vill be given to law enforcement and correctional officers who are employed 
n the city, county, or state level. Applications are available in the Office of 
"dent Financial Aid. 


Prizes 


Alpha Chi Sigma Prizes.—A Handbook on Chemistry and Physics awarded 
annually by Alpha Pi Chapter to each of three students who carry at least 18 
M hours during the freshman year and attain the highest averages in 

>, nan chemistry. 
be he name and year of graduation of the student who has attained the high- 
, academic record in courses in chemistry is inscribed on a bronze plaque. 

- Winner must have had at least 16 hours in chemistry including the final 
"Mester at this University. 

e Delta Pi Prize.—Offered annually by Alpha Pi Chapter to the woman 
Junior class with the most outstanding record in scholarship, extracur- 


Cular ant; x 

e activities, and service to the University. 

| Pha Kappa Psi Prize.—A. key, awarded annually by Beta Mu Chapter to 
> ) ! 


male student who has completed 90 semester hours at this University and 
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attained the highest average grade in business administration, economics, intel 

national business, public accounting, and public finance. The name of the win 

ner and the year of the award is engraved on a plaque in the Office of tli 

Dean of the School of Government and Business Administration 

American Institute of Chemists Prize.—A medal and a one-vear subscriptio! 
to The Chemist awarded annuallv to the graduating student majoring in chem 
istry who excels in scholarship, integrity, and leadership. 

The Walter G. Bryte, Jr., Achievement Award Provided by Walter G 
Bryte, Jr., Colonel, U.S. Air Force (retired), first Professor of Air Science 4 
George Washington University. The award is presented annually primarily fi 
that undergraduate residence hall, secondarily to any other activity at the Uni 
versity, which has shown, under the leadership of its elected or designated head 
the most improvement or excellence in its support of the principles and aim 
of the United States of America and George Washington University. The hal 
or other activity will be awarded a cash prize, and the name of its leader ant 
his hall or activity will be engraved on a silver trophy. . 

Byrne Thurtell Burns Memorial Prize.—Awarded to the senior majoring if 
chemistry who shows the greatest proficiency in organic chemistry, as evidenced 
by a comprehensive examination, and who possesses such qualifications of mind 
character, and personality as to give promise of future achievement. 

Wilbur J. Carr Prize. Established in 1962 by Edith K. Carr, former Trus 
tee of the University, in memory of her distinguished husband, who was grad 
uated from the School of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplomacy in 189% 
It is awarded annually to that man in the graduating class of the Universit} 
who has demonstrated outstanding ability in his study of international affaif 
and who has given evidence of possessing in marked degree the qualities which 
produce the good citizen and the dedicated public servant. 

The Chemical Rubber Co. Freshman Chemistry Achievement Prize.—B 
Handbook of Chemistry and Physics awarded annually to the freshman student 
who has demonstrated the greatest achievement in Chemistry 15-16 

Chi Omega Prize.—Awarded annually by Phi Alpha Chapter to the womañ 
in the graduating class with the highest record in economics, sociology, political 
science, and history; combined with general excellence. 

The Columbian Women Prize.- Awarded to the senior woman who in hel 
undergraduate life has most nearly fulfilled the objectives of Columbian Women. 

Ernest Connolloy Memorial Prize.—Awarded by the Washington Personnel 
Association. Offered every third year to an outstanding graduating senior M 
business administration who shows general excellence in studies, demonstrates 
superiority in one or more courses in personnel administration, and shows 
qualities of leadership or promise through extra-scholastic activities. 

John Henry Cowles Prizes.—Two prizes, established by John H. Cowles 
Grand Commander of the Supreme Council of Thirty-third Degree (Mothef 
Council of the World) of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Free 
masonry, Southern Jurisdiction of the United States of America. Awarded 
annually to the senior in the School of Government and Business Administra“ 
tion and to the senior in the School of Public and International Affairs wit 
the highest academic averages, 

DeWitt Clinton Croissant Prize.— 
student enrolled in a course 
submits to the English Depart 


-Awarded annually to the undergradualt 
in drama or active in University dramatics wh? 
ment the best essay on drama or the theater. 
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E.K. Cutter Prize.—Established by Marion Kendall Cutter “for excellence in 
the study of English." Awarded to the member of the graduating class whose 
‘record in English, combined with general excellence, shows most marked apti- 
tude for and attainment in English studies 
| Isaac Davis Prizes Awarded annually to the three seniors who made the 
greatest progress in public speaking while enrolled in the University. Awards 
are to be determined by a public-speaking contest in which the participants de- 
liver original orations. Only members of the senior class of Columbian College 
of Arts and Sciences who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or 
‘Bachelor of Science are eligible to compete 
| Delta Gamma Prize-—Awarded annually by Beta Rho Chapter to the woman 
who, at the end of her freshman year, has the most outstanding record in 
scholarship, extracurricular activities, and service to the University. 

Elton Prize.—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton, of Exeter, Eng- 
land, and awarded annually to the student with the highest average in the most 
advanced course in the Greek language and literature 

Jesse Frederick Essary Prize in Journalism.—Established by Helen Essary 
Murphy and awarded annually to a student who has given promise of sound 
citizenship and who submits the best printed and published evidence of ability 
» "forthright reporting" and good journalistic writing, in a student publication 
Or elsewhere. > 
« Joshua Evans III Prize in Political and Social Sciences.—A memorial prize 

established by friends because of an outstanding life." Awarded annually to 
that man in the graduating class "who has demonstrated his signal ability in 
t and political sciences and who has given promise of the interpreta- 
OF that ability in good citizenship among his fellows 
Ne Fitch Prize Established by James E Fitch in memory of his son 
i annually to a senior student for the best examination in chemistry. 
Godd Douglar Goddard Prize —A memorial established by Frederick Joseph 
dent makin seorgetown, D.C. Awarded annually to the upper-division stu- 
aking the highest average in American literature 
dard. and Carrington Goddard Prize -Established by Mary Williamson God- 
DC. in “a nee Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of Georgetown, 
the junior rope of Edward Carrington Goddard, class of 1881. Awarded to 
s senior student making the highest average in the French language 
and literature, ; UE 
Morgan Richardson Goddard Prize.—A memorial established by Mary Wil- 
Y wit Alice Douglas Goddard and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of 
average in A Xa Awarded to the junior or senior student making the highest 
tional business. pho, fields: business administration, economics, interna- 

Gérdbus ^ à bey accounting aera: i ; ' 
Y Gertrude M k mg Memorial Prize in United ems d nett Established 
fis iMd M in memory of her husband and " arded annually to 
the highest " Ae. graduating class majoring in history who has maintained 

Kappa K a: in courses in United States h story A s 
sion iiit | tel ewe Prize Awarded annually to a full-time lower-divi- 

avid I . > EAS lence in Biological Sciences 12 wn -— 
in the fine iin ^y ger F rizes in Art.—Five prizes ete M — t - 
arts prizes igi anc p in art history and theory — ng musecmgy). FN 
and graphic e awarded to a senior or graduate student in painting, scumpture, 

! cs (design). One prize in art history and theory is awarded to a 
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senior and one to a graduate student. Candidates for the prizes must subm 
original papers or works of art. Winners are selected by distinguished repr 
sentatives of the field of art in the Washington, D.C. area. 

Minna Mirin Kullback Memorial Prize-—Established in 1968 by Solomé 
Kullback in memory of his wife. Awarded annually by a committee of facull 
members of the Department of Statistics to a full-time undergraduate or gradi 
ate student majoring in statistics, who will have completed 18 semester houl 
of statistics courses by the end of the spring semester. 

Craig Sterling Logan Memorial Prize.—Established bv W ashington City Ri 
Chapter of Sigma Alpha Epsilon. A plaque awarded annually to an outstant 
ing freshman man of high academic achievement who has participated f 
extracurricular activities for the betterment of the University 

Mortar Board Prize.—A silver cup awarded annually to the woman studef 
in the sophomore class having an average of B (or equivalent) or higher af 
the most outstanding record in activities. 

Vivian Nellis Memorial Prize-—Awarded to a student in the English Depaf 
ment who has shown special promise in the field of creative writing. 

Old Men Prize.—A plaque awarded annually by the Old Men Board to 
man in the junior class who has made outstanding contributions to stude 
activities. 

Omicron Delta Kappa Prize.—A plaque awarded annually by Alpha Delf 
Circle to "that member of the senior class who throughout his course has dos 
the most constructive work in the furtherance and upbuilding of the Universi 
student activities.” 

Order of Scarlet Prize.- Awarded annually by the Board of Governors € 
Order of Scarlet to that member of the sophomore class who has the most ov! 
standing record in extracurricular activities and service to the University. 

Panhellenic Association of Washington, D.C., Prize.—4A trophy to be award@ 
to the Panhellenic Sorority maintaining the highest yearly scholastic average * 
the University for the previous year. 

Phi Delta Kappa Prize.— Awarded annually by Beta Gamma Chapter to th 
outstanding senior man in the teacher education program in the School of Ed 
ucation. E 

Phi Eta Sigma Prize.—A choice book selected from the field of the recif! 
ent’s major, awarded annually by the George Washington University Chapt 
to the male student attaining the highest scholastic average in his first fW 
semester of work. The winner's name is engraved on a plaque in the Office ? 
the Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 

Pi Beta Phi Prize —Awarded annnally by the District of Columbia Alph 
Chapter to the woman member of the senior class who throughout her colleg 
course has done the most constructive work in the promotion of student activ! 
ties among the women of the University. 

Pi Lambda Theta Prize. Awarded annually by Alpha Theta Chapter to tht 
outstanding senior woman in the teacher education program in the School o 
Education. 

Psi Chi Prizes.—Two prizes awarded annually by the George Washingt 
University Chapter to the best undergraduate student in experimental psycho! 
ogy and to the graduate student submitting the best Master's thesis in psy 
chology. 

Ruggles Prize.—Fstablished by Professor William Ruggles, awarded annualll 
to a candidate for a Bachelor's degree, for excellence in mathematics. 
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Hermann and Johanna Richter Schoenfeld Prize.—Established in grateful 
appreciation of the inspired teaching and devotion to his students of Dr. Her- 
mann Schoenfeld, who for more than 20 years until his death in 1926 headed 
the Department of German. Hermann Schoenfeld, Ph.D., LL.D., was widely 
recognized as a scholar of distinction whose service on the faculty added pres- 
lige to the University. This prize is given annually to a member of the gradu- 
ating class for excellence in the historical and cultural phases of German studies. 


Smith Kline & French Prize Awarded annually to the student who sub- 
mits the best undergraduate research project in psychology 
Society of Colonial Wars in the District of Columbia Prize.—A gold medal 


awarded to a candidate for a graduate degree who, in the judgment of the Fac- 
ulty of the Department of History, submits a thesis or dissertation demonstrat- 
Ing excellence in historical research in American Colonial history. The Univer- 
sity reserves the right to withhold the award if no thesis or dissertation attain- 
Ing the required degree of excellence is submitted. 

Staughton Prize.—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton and awarded 
annually to the student making the best record in the most advanced course in 
the Latin language and literature 

James MacBride Sterrett, Jr., Prize.—Established by Professor Sterrett in 
memory of his son. A copy of the American Institute of Physics Handbook, 
M annually to the student who obtains the highest average in Physics 1 
and 2, 

Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club Prize.—Established by the Charles 
Clinton Swisher Historical Club and augmented in 1941 by the bequest of Pro- 
fessor Swisher. Awarded annually to the student who submits the best essay 
Covering some phase of medieval history. 
vatem F. Walsh Prize —Awarded annually to the student who submits the 

>: essay in Irish history 

Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Prize.—Established by Virginia Chase Wed- 
dell in memory of her husband. Awarded annually to a candidate for a degree 
sies the best essay on the subject of "the promotion of peace among the 
venite 2 ps world The prize essays shall become the property of the Uni- 
LA ic shall not be printed or published without the written consent of the 
attain; sity. The l niversity reserves the right to withhold the award if no essay 

ining the required degree of excellence is submitted. 


Regulations 


> STUDENT ENROLLED in the University is required to conform to the following 
i t regulations and to comply with the rules and regulations of the col- 
9^ School, or division in which he is registered 
, ^ Student who withdraws or is suspended, or is otherwise absent from the 
niversity for 
wit ne rules and regulations in force at the time of his return ae 
a Student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material infor- 


Mation on ar 
Sity 


one semester or more, may re-enter and continue his work only 


n application for admission, registration card, or any other Univer- 
uoc » i ; i . 
9cument, his registration may be cancelled. If such falsification is dis- 


COVered af. x 3 - ^ 
*d after the student has established an academic record at the University, 
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he may be subject to dismissal from the University. Such a student will Ë 
ineligible (except by special action of the Faculty) for subsequent registratid 
in the University. 


ATTENDANCE 


A student may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees dU 
are paid. Regular attendance is required. A student may be dropped fron 
any course for undue absence. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


A student who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of the college 
school, or division in which he is registered may be dismissed from the Umi 
versity. 


GRADES 


Grades are mailed to the student through the Office of the Registrar at thi 
close of each semester. They are not given out by instructors. 


UNDERGRADUATE 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and School of Public and Interna 
tional Affairs.—The following grading system is used: H, honors; HP, high 
pass; P, pass; F, fail: J, incomplete; W, authorized withdrawal. The grade ol 
CR (credit) or NC (no credit) is assigned only for Proseminar courses. 
student may not repeat for credit a course in which he has received a grade o 
Pass or better, unless required to do so by the department concerned. A writ 
ten statement to this effect must be submitted to the Registrar by the appre 
priate departmental chairman. 

School of Education and School of Government and Business Administr@ 
tion.—The following grading system is used: A, excellent; B, good; C, average 
D, pass; F, fail; CR, credit: NC, no credit; J, incomplete; W, authorized with 
drawal. A student may not repeat for credit a course in which he has received 
a grade of D or above, unless required to do so by the department concerned: 
A written statement to this effect must be submitted to the Registrar by the 
appropriate departmental chairman. 


GRADUATE 


The following grading system is used: A, excellent; B, good; C, minimum pass 
F, fail; J, incomplete; CR. credit; W, authorized withdrawal. A student may 
not repeat for credit a course in which he has received a grade of C or above 
unless required to do so by the department concerned. A written statement tô 
this effect must be submitted to the Registrar by the appropriate departmental 


chairman. 
INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol 7 (incomplete) or thé 
symbol W (authorized withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol / indicates 
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that a satisfactory explanation has been given the instructor for the student's 
failure to complete the required work of the course. An "incomplete" cannot 
be made up after the lapse of one calendar year except by written permission 
of the dean's council of the college, school, or division concerned. An incom- 
plete which is not removed within one calendar year is automatically changed 
to an F. An incomplete cannot be removed by repeating the course. 


THE QUALITY-POINT INDEX* 


Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality-point index, obtained by divid- 
ing the number of quality points by the number of semester hours for which 
the student has registered, both based on his record in this University. Quality 
Points are computed from grades as follows: A, four points; B, three points; 
C, two points; D, one point; F, no points, for each semester hour for which 
the student has registered. Courses marked W, J, NC, or CR are not con- 
Sidered in determining the index, except that courses marked / will be con- 
Sidered when a formal grade is recorded. An incomplete which is not removed 
Within one calendar year is automatically changed to an F. Grades in courses 


taken at another institution are not considered in computing the quality-point 
index, 


CREDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION 


A junior or senior student in the School of Education or the School of Gov- 
*rnment and Business Administration who has a cumulative quality-point index 
of 2.50 or better, may, with the approval of his adviser and dean, take one 
Course a semester and receive a grade of CR, credit, or NC, no credit, which 
Will be recorded on the student's transcript but will not be reflected in his 
quality-point index, No student will be allowed to take more than 4 credit/no 
Credit courses. A student must sign up for such an option at registration. 
Under no circumstances may a student change from credit/no credit status to 
8raded status, or vice versa, after the end of registration. Courses required in 
the Student’s major field may not be taken on the credit/no credit basis. A 
transfer student may not choose this option until the second semester of his 
enrollment at this University. 


EXA MINATIONS 


Examinations for undergraduate courses are scheduled at the end of each se- 
Mester or at the completion of the course. 


ACADE MIC DISHONESTY 


Academic dishonesty on the part of any student will result in a disciplinary 
Srade of F for the course involved and also may, upon the recommendation of 
the appropriate dean's council, result in his suspension from the University for 
~ Stated period, at the end of which time he may petition for readmission. The 
disciplinary grade of "Failure—Academic Dishonesty” will be recorded for the 
Course Involved, and this grade will be employed in the computation of the 
F Applicable 
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quality-point index or academic standing. A student so suspended shall b 


withdrawn from all other courses except those in which all work has beef 
completed. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Withdrawal from a course or from the University requires the permission @ 
the dean of the college, school, or division in which the student is registered 
Permission to withdraw from the University will not be granted a student wht 
does not have a clear financial record (see pages 32-33). 

Withdrawal between the last working day* in October and the end of thi 
fall semester and between the last working day* in February and the end d 
the spring semester is permitted only in exceptional cases. 

All charges for courses dropped without the approval of the dean must bt 
met by the student. Reporting the dropping of a course to an instructor dog 
not effect its discontinuance. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDY 


Changes within a College, School, or Division.—A. student may not substi 
tute one course for another, drop courses (see “Withdrawal,” above), chang 
his status from credit to audit or audit to credit without the approval of the : 
dean of the college, school, or division in which he is registered. ; 

Change from one section to another of the same course may be made with 
the approval of the dean and the department concerned. 

Change from one major subject to another within the same college or scho 
may be made with the approval of the dean. All requirements of the cours | 
of study to which the change is made must be met. 

Transfer within the University. Except in cases of normal progression from 
the lower division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences in a regular bac 
calaureate program, application for transfer to another college, school, or divi 
sion must be made to the appropriate admitting office on the form provided bj 
that office and must be approved by the deans concerned. Application fof 
transfer from the lower division of Columbian College to the upper division 6f | 
to Bachelor's candidacy in the School of Education, the School of Government 
and Business Administration. or the School of Public and International Affaiff , 
must be made on the appropriate form. This form is available in the Offic 
of the Dean of Columbian College. | 

A maximum of 45 semester hours earned in the Division of University Stu | 
dents can be applied toward a Bachelor's degree in a degree-granting college 0f | 
school of the University. Work done in the Division of University Student ' 
will not be counted toward a graduate degree unless prior written approval l 
obtained from the relevant degree-granting college or school, has been filed if ‘ 
the Office of the Dean of the Division of University Students (see pages 1694 « 
70). 

Students transferring within the University are advised to study carefully th® : 
graduation requirements on pages 48—49 and to note that in all undergraduat® : 
divisions, except the lower division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 


. . . * " q h 
30 semester hours, including at least 72 semester hours in the major field, mu% ! 
be completed while registered in the school or college from which the degre j 
* The University work week is Monday through Friday, inclusive. ‘ 
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is sought. Upon transfer the student should consult the dean concerned and 
understand clearly the requirements he must fulfill. (For residence require- 
ments in the lower division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, see 
Pages 78 and 83.) 


CREDIT 


Credit is given only after registration for a course and satisfactory completion 
of the required work, or upon the assignment of advanced standing in accord- 
ance with the regulations of the several colleges, schools, and divisions. i 

Auditing — In special instances, a person who has been admitted to the Uni- 
versity may be registered, with the permission of the instructor, as an ‘auditor 
in a class (no academic credit). An auditor is not required to take active part 
in the exercises or to take examinations. A student who takes a course as an 
auditor may not repeat it later for credit. 


BALANCE SHEET 


On request, the Registrar will issue to undergraduate degree candidates a bal- 
ance sheet showing the amount of work completed and the requirements re- 
maining to be met for the degree. A second balance sheet is issued only if the 
študent changes major or degree objectives. 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 
Offici 


al transcripts of student records are issued on request of the student or 
form 


er student who has a clear financial record. A fee of one dollar is charged 
: 
Or each transcript. 


'UMMER SCHOOL CREDIT 


A student who plans to attend summer school at another institution and apply 

credit so earned toward graduation from this University must first secure the 

Written approval of his dean. In no event will credit in excess of what might 
earned in a similar period in this University be recognized. 


CONT INUOUS REGISTRATION 


Degree candidates are expected to maintain continuous registration until all de- 
sree requirements are satisfied. Students who have completed course registra- 
lon (including the thesis) must maintain continuous registration by paying the 
Continuous registration” fee (see page 30). By failing to register for one se- 
nester or more, the student breaks his registration and must be readmitted (see 
admission,” page 26). A “Readmitted Student” is required to satisfy the 
‘Urriculum requirements existing at the time of his readmission. 

Students must be registered during the summer if they are taking courses, 
Te taking required examinations, are receiving guidance toward theses or dis- 
€rtations, or are expecting to graduate at the end of the Summer Sessions. 


MILITARY LEAVE 


À stude 


nt called to active duty may be granted military leave for the period of 
Clive d 


: — : T: ‘ əti- 
uty, upon presentation to his dean of a copy of his orders and a pe 
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tion for such leave. The maintenance of “continuous registration bene x 
quired of the student on military leave: however, he must apply for reac -€— 
to the University well in advance of the semester in which he expects to — 
Payments for tuition and fees which are not refunded to the student at s 
time he is granted military leave will be maintained as a deferred credit for hif 
account and use upon his return to the University 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


Degrees are conferred in February, June, and September. t 
To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation a student must a 
the admission requirements of the college or school in which he is € 1 
completed satisfactorily the scholarship, curriculum, residence, = ot e i 
quirements for the degree for which he is registered; and be free from x the 
debtedness to the University. Registration, either for course work or on ' 
“continuous registration” fee basis, is required for the semester or summer ses 
sion immediately preceding the awarding of a degree. i Sm us 
Application for Graduation —An “Application for Graduation torm m 
be filed and the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for the last de 
mester or summer session of the senior or final year. Students completing 0 
gree requirements during the Summer Sessions will be awarded ge? a 
formal convocation) September 30, provided they have completed all — 
requirements and have applied for graduation as a part of registration for 
Summer Sessions. à the 
Scholarship.—The student must meet the scholarship requirements for 
particular degree for which he is registered. m 
Curriculum.—Minimum curriculum requirements for each degree are stat 
under the college or school offering work in preparation for the degree. " 
Residence.—Unless otherwise specified, in all undergraduate divisions of t ; 
University, a minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in S 
major field, must be completed while registered in the school or college ^ 
which the degree is sought. This requirement applies to students transferrin 
within the University as well as to students transferring from other ere 
Summer work may be counted toward the residence requirement, but in M 
case may the period of residence aggregate less than thirty weeks. Unless T 
cial permission is granted by the dean of the college or school — 
pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year must be complet 
in the college or school from Which the degree is sought. i 
The graduate student must meet the residence requirements for the particula 
degree for which he is registered. 
National Teacher Examinations,—All candidates for the degree of Bachelo! 
of Arts in Education are required to take the National Teacher Examinatie 
Attendance and Conduct.—The University reserves the right to refuse 
confer a degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has been uff 
satisfactory. 
Thesis or Dissertation.—A thesis or dissertation submitted in partial satisfa? 
tion of requirements for a degree must be presented in its final form to tlf 
dean of the college or school concerned no later than the date specified in thé 
University Calendar. 
Accepted theses and dissertations, with 


accompanying drawings, become th 
property of the University and 


are deposited in the University Library, whe 
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the duplicate copies are bound and made available for circulation. Permission 
to publish or adapt material in them must be secured from the appropriate 
dean. See the appropriate college or school in this catalogue for regulations 
governing theses and dissertations. 


HONORS 
WITH DISTINCTION 


In all undergraduate divisions of the University the degree may be conferred 
“With Distinction,” at the discretion of the Faculty, if a student meets the spe- 
Cific requirements of his college or school, as follows: 

1. Columbian College of Arts and Sciences or School of Public and In- 
ternational Affairs—the attainment of Honors grades in 60 per cent of the 
Courses taken at this institution; or 
. 2. School of Education or School of Government and Business Administra- 
üon—the attainment of a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher on all course 
Work taken at this institution. 

To be eligible, a student must have completed at this institution at least one- 
alf of the courses required for the degree. 


SPECIAL HONORS 


Special Honors may be awarded by the Faculty to any member of the graduat- 
ng class for outstanding achievement in the student's major field on recom- 
mendation of the major department. The student must fulfill all of the follow- 
1ng requirements: 

l. He must have his candidacy for Special Honors approved by the faculty 
member representing the major department or field not later than the begin- 
"Ing of the senior year. 

. 2. He must meet such other conditions as may be set at the time his can- 
didacy js approved. 
xd € must have completed at this institution at least one-half of the courses 

Quired for the degree. 
ia] He must fulfill the specific requirement of the college or school in which 
d registered, as follows: (a) Columbian College of Arts and Sciences or 
s School of Public and International Affairs—attainment of High Pass or 
,ODOrs grades in 50 per cent of the courses taken at this institution; or (b) the 
tion of Education or the School of Government and Business Administra- 
2 maintain a quality-point index of at least 3.00 on all course work taken 

5 institution. 


I HE LIBRARY 


ven dents registered in the University have the privilege of using the Uni- 
their beeen: Its stacks are open, and all students are welcome to browse at 
niit en. The Student Identification Card, issued upon the payment of fees, 
presented when books are borrowed for outside use. 

/ The loan period for most books available for outside circulation is 30 days. 
cite of 25 cents is charged for each day a book is overdue. Any book which 

1 ates is subject to recall by the Library if needed for reserve or other use. 
“Serve books must be used in the reserve reading room when the Library is 
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f : T Tul i at 8: ( 

open, except that they may be withdrawn for overnight use beginning ^ 7 

p.m. A fine of 50 cents is charged for each hour or fraction thereof — 

reserve book is overdue. Grades of a student are withheld until his libran 

record is clear. x "2 

i i i i pecte o ar with if 

All students using the University Library are expected to be yos Me 
detailed regulations, available on application to any of the Library's se 

desks. 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student Y 
the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in «Xn 
student or the University, the University Administration deems it advisable. 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


: EnF bets Ja igh 
The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve pe 1d 
to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations sha 
into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION 


In general, the policy of the University is one of attempting to keep the r 
dent's record confidential and out of the hands of those who would use = 
other than legitimate reasons. At the same time, the policy must be flexi i 
enough not to hinder the student, the University, or the community in the 
legitimate endeavors. low 

No information concerning a student will be released, except as noted be re 
unless required by court order or subpoena, or requested in writing by the $ 
dent: 

1. Information which is of public record, such as whether or not the studef 
is currently enrolled; dates of attendance; whether or not he received a degra 
current address and telephone number; the school or college in which he 
enrolled. ' "wA 

2. The issuance of formal transcripts of record to recognized institutions 
higher learning; the certification of academic achievement to the various reo 
nized professional associations (law, medicine, engineering, education, " 
and the inspection of records, under appropriate supervision, by properly V 
dated representatives of government investigative agencies. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON SELECTIVE SERVICE INFORMATION 


The University notifies draft boards of a student's academic status only wil 
the student requests or authorizes. in writing, that the draft board be noti 
A Selective Service Information Card is put into the registration packet of a 
male student who has not reached his 26th birthday, registered on camp 
exclusive of those in the National Law Center and the School of Medicini 
This card contains the following statement: 

By my signature below, I hereby authorize the University, to notify my 

draft board of my academic status in the University, or of any changes 1? 

academic status that occur during this semester. 
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If the student signs the card, the University then automatically notifies the 
draft board. If the student does not sign the card, no notification is sent. Na- 
tional Law Center students and students in the School of Medicine should 
check with the appropriate dean's office for details of the policy in their school. 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A "Lost 
and Found" Office is maintained in the Campus Security Office. 


RECENTLY ESTABLISHI D REGULATIONS 


An Appendix (pages 463-64) contains regulations recently approved by the 
University's Board of Trustees. 


Cooperative Programs 


ADNSORTIUM OF UNIVERSITIES OF THE WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN 
AREA, INC. 


FIVE UNIVERSITIES in Washington, D.C.—American University, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, George Washington University, Georgetown University, 
and Howard University have formed a Consortium through which they are 
Coordinating the use of their respective facilities. As the arrangement develops, 
Juniors, seniors, and graduate students in approved programs leading to degrees 
in any one of the universities will increasingly have the opportunity to select 
from the Combined offerings of all five universities the particular courses which 
best meet their needs. 
Participation is limited to campus degree candidates. The following, how- 
ever, are excluded: freshman and sophomore students, and students in Canon 
AN, Dentistry, Medicine, and Theology. Law students are also excluded from 
Participation, except for candidates for the degree of Master of Laws at George 
ashington University and Georgetown University. 
eels courses, such as private instruction (as in music OF art) or teieeial 
dais Courses in preparation for passing the language requirement, are ex- 
: rom the Consortium program. Also excluded are courses offered in 
“serve Officer Training Corps programs. 
iana are encouraged to study the announcements of programs of all five 
: les, See page 
tium courses. 
available 


28 for information concerning registration for Consor- 
A student may not take courses at another university that are 
le at his own. 

"Bistration forms and instructions are available from the registrar of the 


Student'« : 
al cu University, The student registers and pays at his own university for 
Onsortium courses. 


AIR x - ; 
FORCE RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS (AFROTC) 

The Depar 

prove Pártment of Aerospace Studies at Catholic University of America, under 

oli am OÍ an agreement between George Washington University and Cath- 
Diversity, offers a two year AFROTC program. 


EPZA 
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The successful completion of the program qualifies the student for a reser 
commission in the United States Air Force upon graduation. Exceptional 
well-qualified students may receive a Regular Officer appointment. The pf 
gram is designed to provide education that will develop skills and attitudes vit 
to the career professional Air Force Officer. Emphasis is placed on qualiti 
of leadership and other attributes essential to progressive advancement inl 
positions of increasing responsibility as commissioned officers in the Air Ford 

Full-time students who have two years remaining toward a baccalaureate f 
graduate degree are eligible to enter the program. Each student must më 
physical and mental standards set by the Air Force. Candidates must cof 
plete six weeks of Field Training, conducted by the Air Force at designate 
bases, during the summer preceding enrollment into the program. A stude 
must have and maintain a quality-point index of 2.00 or its equivalent. Appl 
cations must be made early in the academic year prior to the one of enrollme 
in the program, so that all qualification criteria may be met in time for sel@ 
tion consideration in the spring. 

The program is offered at Catholic University. At the time of enrollment, 
registration fee must be paid. There is no tuition charge. Students in the pf 
gram receive a monthly retainer fee of $50. Uniforms and textbooks are fu 
nished without cost. Students participating in the Field Training phase are p% 
at a rate established by the U.S. Government and are also furnished travel! 
and from the Field Training base. ! 

Interested students should consult the Department of Aerospace Studi 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 20017. | 


GRADUATE STUDY AND RESEARCH PROGRAMS 


The University and the Smithsonian Institution cooperate in a program | 
American Civilization leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Gradi 
ate academic work taken at George Washington University and special sem, 
nars and dissertation research in the museums of the Smithsonian Instituti? 
provide unusual opportunity to the student specializing in American Civilization 

A parallel cooperative program in American Civilization has been esti. 
lished by the University and the Library of Congress. Special seminars a 
reading courses and dissertation research in library-related subjects, togeth 
with the graduate academic work at the University, give the student an educ 
tional and training experience that only this combination can provide. 

The University and the National Bureau of Standards have entered into | 
cooperative agreement to further educational opportunity at both the Unive. 
sity and the Bureau. This arrangement holds great promise for graduate stu®@. 
and research, particularly in the physical sciences and engineering. 


& 
S 
The Speech and Hearing Clinic x 
a 
} 
Director of Speech Pathology and Audiology, J.W. Hillis 1 


a 
THE SPEECH AND HEARING CLINIC offers diagnostic and remedial work for chi 
dren and adults with such communication difficulties as stuttering, lisping, cle, 
palate speech, cerebral-palsied speech, and voice, articulatory, and hear? 
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problems Diagnostic and remedial work is also available for persons with non- 
Standard language usage due to such conditions as hearing loss, brain damage, 
mental retardation, and environmental factors. 

Fees.—The fee for an initial evaluation is $20. Fees for additional special- 
ized testing are dependent on the testing involved. The fees for individual 
Speech or hearing therapy range from $3 to $10 a session. Fees are reduced 
for full-time students enrolled in the University and for persons receiving group 
therapy. Fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier. 


The Reading Center 


Director, Mary Ellen Coleman 


THE READING CENTER offers individual diagnostic and corrective services for all 


levels: primary, elementary, secondary, and adult. In addition, special reading 
'Mprovement classes are conducted for high school and college students as well 
as Other adults. i 
| complete diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, hearing, dominance, 
and Spelling tests; and various types of reading achievement and aptitude tests. 
sults are interpreted, and a written report is presented in conference with the 
Parents or the individual. 
© special reading improvement classes for high school students, college 
Spey, and other adults are offered throughout the year at stated intervals 
asis is placed on improvement of vocabulary, speed, comprehension, and 
Rudy Skills. Instruction in spelling is also provided as needed. Mechanical aids 
Em he tachistoscope, rate accelerator, and controlled reader are available 
: asing speed of comprehension. 
à Ne P he fee for individual diagnosis is $60; for individual instruction, $8 
sroups z a semi-individual instruction, $6 a lesson; for instruction in small 
ull-time ith common reading difficulties, $5 a lesson. Fees are reduced for 
éd Con" currently enrolled in George Washington University. All fees 
“yale in advance at the Office of the Cashier 


Veterans Education 


THE OFFICE o 
ists students 
‘NY Problems 
SSes Certific 
O th 


F THE REGISTRAR, Luther Rice Hall, 2121 Eye Street, N.W., as- 
entitled to educational benefits as veterans or war orphans with 
which may arise concerning their benefits. This Office also proc- 
ation of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Administration 


at monthly allowances will be paid. 
. When fe 
nsult the 
ns Admini 


asible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or war orphans should 
Office of the Registrar prior to submitting application to the Veter- 
Stration. All such students should obtain the instruction sheet issued 


Y the ` x E 12 
s. Office of the Registrar, which sets forth requirements to be fulfilled 
nd who ification of enrollment can be made to the Veterans Administration, 


ich includes other information of general interest. 
0421 Veterans Administration is at 2033 M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


BFS: 
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University Computer Center 
Director R.E. Thomas 


THE UNIVERSITY COMPUTER CENTER is located on the first floor of Stuart Hal 
2013 G Street, N.W. The facilities of the Center are available for academi 
purposes to all registered students and to members of the instructional staf 
The Center has as its principal mission the provision of a powerful computin 
system which serves the University in its educational and research endeavor 
The Center’s programming staff concentrates its efforts in conducting facull 
and staff seminars, consulting with users in the preparation of complicated pre 
grams, and carrying out computer-oriented rese arch. 

The Computer Center equipment consists of an IBM system 360 Model 5 
computer with 256,000 positions of core storage, a 2314- disk storage unit pré 
viding on-line storage for more than 200 million characters, a card read/ punci 
a high speed line printer, and four tape drives. The principal languages thé 
are available are FORTRAN IV, COBOL, Programming Language OM 
(PL/1), Assembly Language, Report Program Generator (RPG), ALGOL 
and SNOBOL3. In addition, there are numerous utility, statistical, data mt 
nipulation, and simulation systems available in the Computer Center Libraf 
of Programs. Facilities are available on a first-come, first-served basis for pref 
aration of programs and data. 

Computer programming courses are offered by the School of Governme? 
and Business Administration, the Department of Statistics, and the School € 
Engineering and Applied Science. In addition, many other departments offt 
courses that utilize the computer as a research adjunct to course work. 

The Computer Center is open 24 hours a day from 8 a.m. Monday to 4 p. 
Saturday. 


General Alumni Association 


THE OBJECTIVES OF THIS ASSOCIATION are to unite the graduates who wish B 
associate themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific put 
poses, and to promote the general welfare of the University. 

Eligible members are those who have matriculated in any school of the U 
versity and who have left the University in good standing, or any person w 
is or has been a member of the teaching, research, or administrative staff © 
the University, or of the Board of Trustees of the University. Active membef 
are those eligible members who are current contributors (dues or otherwise) ® 
or life members of the George Washington University General Alumni Asse 
ciation, the Alumni Association of any school of the University, or contrib? 
tors to the George Washington University Fund. 

The Alumni Office is in Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street, N.W., Washington, pé 
20006. 

All alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes of at 


dress or occupation and to supply information with regard to their fello® 
alumni. 
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STUDENT LIFE 


Vice President for Student Affairs W.P. Smith, Jr. 
Director of the University Center B.C. Bell 
Associate Dean of Students Marianne Phelps 
Associate Dean of Students P.R. Sherburne 


U OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT FOR STUDENT AFFAIRS develops Student 

inne Programs, policies, and procedures to complement the University’s formal 

the asan program. These activities are implemented through the offices of 

S ate Deans of Students, Health Services, International Students, Psy- 

eec gp c linic, Student and Alumni Career Services, Student Activities, resi- 
alls, and University Center. 


STUDENT SERVICES 
RESIDENCE HALLS 


Associate Dean of Students Marianne Phelps 
a Dean of Students Elizabeth Garraway 
ant Dean of Students David Speck 
Ousing Administrator Ann Webster 


fite information concerning the University's residence halls is available 
C “ne Housing Administrator, George Washington University, Washington, 
may be 106. Information concerning off-campus housing near the University 
must be obtained at this Office. The reservation of rooms in private houses 
made by students. 
or - to the University does not include a room reservation. The stu- 
informat receive, with this notification of acceptance, | niversity residence hall 
c x =, an application for residence hall space, a medical examination 
nation fo a declaration of intent to attend the University The medical exami- 
to the pw must be completed by the applicant and his physician and returned 
tDace y Jniversity Health Services Office. The application for residence hall 
cants c be accompanied by a $100 nonrefundable deposit ($200 for appli- 
" ELM by early decision). Early decision students must submit the de- 
room ch January 15. The housing deposit is credited toward the semester's 
m arge. Rooms are leased for the academic year, and payment must be 
advance of each semester. 
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1970-71 Residence Hall Rates per Person for Two Semesters* 


Room and Root 
Food Service Onli 
For Men: 


Adams Hall 


| $65 
d 60 
Calhoun Hall 
^ 
rd BENE UL aie c direfesüfmM em 1,210 4 
triple room................. repe cs VI RON NETS Me See p" 
a Crawford Hall—double room ...........::ececescscesecesesesecesserescseeesecerecors 1,210 
iri Madison Hall (graduate and professional students) m 
double room 1,260 7 
Mitchell Hall—single room 1,310 
" | For Women: d 
Graduate Women's Residence—apartment for three.................-- 1,310 7 
Strong Hall (upperclass women) 
MEME EE EE SL eS RO abii 1,310 1 
EEN EE 1,260 
Thurston Hall a 
double room, triple room, large suite for four 1,260 7 
| smaller suite for four, suite for six... 1,210 


u 


FOOD SERVICE 


Residents of Thurston Hall and all resident freshmen are required to particip 
in the food service plan. The plan is optional for all other residents. Weg 
balanced meals are served cafeteria style five days a week (15 meals). F 


: service payment does not cover University holidays or vacation periods. 
meal cards admit to the dining rooms in Thurston Hall and Mitchell Hall. Re 
idents of Calhoun, Crawford, Madison, and Strong halls are given preferen E 
for the use of the dining room in the University Center. } 
ji k; 
» UNIVERSITY CENTER 
Director B.C. Bell f 
Assistant Director D.L. Cotter [ 
Program Director A.G.R. Bellefontaine f 
S Financial Officer L.R. Moore 
The term University Center encompasses a building, an organization, and f 
program. The building is the University’s center for community life. It is tB 
physical instrument for implementation of the programs and objectives of 
organization. ; 
n The organization, composed of students, faculty, administrators, and alum 
V j in the form of a three-board structure, provides an informal education — 
- for individual and group activities adapted to the leisure-time interests 
P | needs of the University community, It also provides training for those direc 
gi involved in management and programming for the Center. "i 
KH | The primary purpose of the George Washington University Center is ? 
i continuing development of a broad cultural, intellectual, social, and recie 


i! 


* Rates subject to change 
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tional Program. Its secondary purpose is the provision of its various services 
and facilities to the campus community for the development of community life. 

The Center houses a wide range of facilities to serve the needs of the cam- 
pus, including dining rooms and a rathskeller, a bookstore, lounges and study 
areas, a theater. bowling lanes and a billiard room, a 1 niversity Club, student 


Organization offices and workrooms, meeting and conference rooms, an infor- 
mation center, 


music listening rooms, social areas, shower and dressing rooms, 
lockers 


» and parking accommodations. 


HEALTH SERVICES 
Director R.B. Castell, M.D. 


The Health Services Staff assists students with their medical needs by advice 
and treatment, by proper referral when necessary, and by cooperation with 
other physicians. For medical emergencies and health consultations there is, 
On the campus, a Student Health Clinic open Monday through Friday, from 
Soe to 10 p.m. during the academic year and from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. during 
. . Summer Sessions, with physician in attendance. On Saturdays, a physician 
'5 available from 9 a.m. until 12 noon. For night and weekend emergencies, 
Students mày go to the emergency room of the University Hospital for treat- 
eos The basic fee for this visit will be paid by the Health Services, and all 
*r charges will be the responsibility of the student. This arrangement is for 
"Inérgency care only. 
* tical privileges also include hospitalization, including board and nursing, 
nonth niversity Hospital for not more than one week during any twelve- 
Peg: "uu the necessity to be determined by the Director of Health Serv- 
ions ari Jese privileges do not include coverage for maternity or other condi- 
oom E from à pregnancy. All additional hospital charges for operating 
v. paid be etic, laboratory, X-ray, medications, or any special services must 
Pecialist Y the student. Expenses incurred for examinations and treatment by 
excors dene, às eye refraction and provision of glasses, orthopedic exami- 
nd su n application of cast or other appliance, laboratory and X-ray work, 
Urgical Operations, must be paid by the student. 
ently ep dica benefits apply only to illness or disability incurred while cur- 
urred : ed in the University. They do not apply to illness or disability in- 
nd com oe the last day of examinations for a semester or summer session 
. au lon of registration for the next semester or summer session. 
vice, but € may, if he so desires, engage physicians and nurses of his own 
ules: (1) o» he does so he will be responsible for the fees charged. 
ledica] e e Director of Health Services is empowered to limit or deny the 
reach of ts when, in his discretion, a student has, by his misconduct or 
f Health 74 rules of the University, made himself ineligible; (2) the Director 
talization. Ta has authority to determine the necessity and length of hos- 
Ünnection ' 3)a student not currently enrolled or one who has severed his 


athletic team is required to pass a thorough examina- 
alization privilege provided by the University is not available 
vered by any other type of hospitalization. 

tiop, 


on; (5) 
those 5 
c — nn 


te rule (5) for excep 


i ae 


a 


4,77 
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The University is not responsible for injuries received in -— oe 
J LAE r d r p 
intramural games, or in any of the activities of the Department of Physic 
Education. 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


In addition to the above services, the Health Services Office has arranged fd 
Health and Accident Insurance, on an elective basis, for full-time students 
Arrangements for insurance cov erage are the responsibility of the student. Thi 
University assists in the subscription process by administering application card 
and collecting fees during official registration periods. 

A student must subscribe and pay for the coverage at the time of official reg 
istration of his school or college. For those few students who register late, th 
subscription will be available during official late registration. ase 
during late registration will not be available for those students who previous 
registered and failed to subscribe at that time. Students who participate in th 
Summer Advanced Registration Program must subscribe and pay for the co 
erage on the appropriate date of the Summer Advanced Registration. Studen 
who participate in the pre-registration, conducted in April for the follow 
Fall Semester, must subscribe for the coverage at the time of pre-registration 
April. The fee will be included with the tuition bill and must be paid B 
August 1. 

The fee charged and the coverage provided are effective, whether at W 
University, at home, or elsewhere, on a 6-month basis—September throw 
February for those subscribing for the fall, and March through August fa 
those subscribing for the spring. The fee charged at each official registrati 
period will be the payment required for full coverage for a 6-month period ai 
must be paid in full at the time of subscription. € 

The policy contract is between the individual and the insurance carrier a 
is accepted at any hospital or emergency room that accepts this type of media 
coverage. Details of the policy are contained in a folder available at the Hea 
Services Office. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC 


Director E.L. Phillips | 
The George Washington University Psychological Clinic offers services whid 
are available primarily to students enrolled in the University. l 
The services are designed to assist individuals in the evaluation of their ed 
cational, personal, and social lives; diagnose academic difficulties and prod 
remedial measures such as study-habits instruction and programmed inst "T 
tion; and refer individuals to qualified agencies for assistance with problem 
not handled by the Clinic. Behavior therapy, individual and group psy 
therapy, and individual and group counseling are available. P 
The Clinic also provides special assessments including diagnostic meast, 
prescribed by the School of Engineering and Applied Science, admissions t% 
for the University and for other selected educational institutions, and some X. 
lected assessments for business and industry. g 
Fees.—For students who are curre 
University, the fee is $20; 


ntly registered as degree candidates 1n 
for students currently enrolled in the University 
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{not as degree candidates, $60: for graduates of the University, $60; for com- 
[munity clients, $85. Fees for specialized testing are dependent upon the serv- 
ices involved. All fees are payable at the Office of the Clinic. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 
Adviser W.A.R. Walker 


International House is the campus center for students from foreign countries. 
It serves also as the headquarters of the International Students’ Society, which 
Seeks to promote international friendship and understanding by welcoming to 


its membership students from all countries, including those from the United 
States, 
The Adviser to International Students has his Office in International House 


and is available for consultation each day throughout the school week. 


STUDENT AND ALUMNI CAREER SERVICES OFFICE 
Career Services Officer Gertrude McSurely 


The Student and Alumni Career Services Office, Woodhull House, 2033 G 


Street, N.W., provides assistance to degree-seeking students and alumni seek- 
ing full-time, part-time, temporary, or permanent employment. 
€ Office maintains a registry of positions available in many fields, both 
Y and nationally, and refers qualified applicants for consideration. The 
ce administers the On-campus Industrial and Government Recruitment 
Interview Program for seniors and graduate students, in which private com- 
panies, government agencies, service organizations, public school systems, and 
Universities Participate. The Office also handles the referral and placement 
unctions of the on-campus College Work-Study Program. Prospective teachers 
may establish permanent credentials files in the Student and Alumni Career 


local] 


TVices Office. This service includes files for alumni seeking college and 
ieenty faculty and administrative positions. The Office also provides in- 
vidual interviews for students and alumni wishing career guidance. 


RELIG IOUS LIFE 


d Univenity recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the life of its 
lone of and encourages them to participate in the various religious organiza- 
variou their own choice. Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant bodies sponsor 
munity groups and form a link between the U niversity and the religious com- 
ng. y e advisers of the religious organizations are available for counsel- 


. Reli 


ity — Services in various traditions are provided regularly for the Univer- 


mmunity as announced. 
NTER-FAITH FORUM 


At 
o < Weekly luncheon, a discussion is led by faculty and students who are asked 


O0 s Ea- 5 . Un tapas 
eas and Participate in open discussion on topics concerning religious, 
o1 Ar Moral issues. The discussions are held Wednesdays from 12 noon 
.m. 


Schedules are obtainable at the Religious Activities Office. 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Activities Coordinators J.H. Boyar, Lianna Larabee 


The offices of the Vice President for Student Affairs, the Associate Deans of 
Students, and the Director of the University Center are responsible for all co- 


Curricular phases of student life. such as student activities, social life. and 
housing. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES OFFICE 


The Student Activities Office, located on the fourth floor of the University 
Center, is a service of the division of Student Affairs. It serves to provide for 
the facilitation of student activities; to maximize the opportunities for direct 
involvement of students in co-curricular educational experience, and to locate 
and utilize community and University resources which may contribute to a 
Program for the mutual benefit of both students and the community. The staff 
assists Student organizations in leadership training, programming, and com- 
munity service projects. The Office also serves as a central information loca- 
tion for publicizing the University master activities calendar; for registering 
and cataloguing of campus organizations, events, and facilities; and for aiding 
in communication between campus organizations. Students interested in par- 


Ucipating ‘oe 
or pating in any phase of University life, including social, cultural, community 
ac 


2d mc programming, should acquaint themselves with the staff, facilities, 


unctions of the Office. 

STUDENT Gov; RNMENT 

e University believes in encouraging the development of responsibility and 
e 

A TShip in students by providing various avenues of expression within its 
"e D r | 
Thmental structure Whether in residence hall governments, faculty- 


stud a 
tu “ent policy committees, school councils, or all-student assemblies, the oppor- 
nity for stuc 


plem J lent participation in University decision-making and policy im- 

pas, ion IS both substantial and varied. Student government, with the 
e . i 

and counsel of offices of the Division of Student Affairs, reinforces the 


Ucatiy 'e 
tve process through practical living experience 
ommittee 


I5 tO review 
Make r ecom 


on Student Life.—The function of the Committee on Student Life 
acts of student groups engaged in extracurricular activities. It may 
mendations to the President of the University at his request or on 


Its Own initiative 
i spite its broad powers, the Committee acts only when it believes that a 
al ce the University has been overlooked. The Committee, appointed 
and facult A ent, is composed of 14 members, equally divided between students 
y. 
earin 


On MEL emer on Student Affairs.—The University Hearing Committee 
ulations of the Un hears and decides all cases arising under the rules and reg- 
$ arisin d a governing student conduct. It also hears and decides 
student on er the rules and regulations of student governmental bodies 
ganizations. Its decisions take the form of advice to the Presi- 


ent of 
the A K 
Ca he University as to what action may be deemed appropriate in such 


tie S 


a 
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The Hearing Committee has appellate jurisdiction in all cases first hed 
before student organizations empowered to conduct regulatory hearings, wi 
authority to reverse the findings and judicial actions taken by those bodies. 

The Hearing Committee has original jurisdiction in those cases in which d 
or more of the aforementioned bodies is a party to the case, or wheney 
one of the aforementioned bodies yields its own original jurisdiction. The Col 
mittee’s original jurisdiction also extends to cases arising under the Hum 
Relations Act and under the regulations adopted by the University for 
preservation of academic freedom. 

Membership is comprised of 6 students and 6 members of the faculty, 
appointed by the President. Meetings are held monthly. Due process is gut 
anteed in all cases. 


UNIVERSITY CENTER GOVERNMENT 


The University Center Governing Board is designed to advise upon and evil 
ate the overall administration of the Center, subject to the authority of à 
Board of Trustees, as delegated to the President of the University. Memb 
ship consists of 7 students, 4 faculty, 2 administrators, and one alumni repi 
sentative. 

The University Center Operations Board, concerned with the policies relaf 
to the daily operation of the Center, works coordinately with the professiof 
staff and within the framework of broad policies established by the Cen 
Governing Board. The Board consists of 11 student members. Its primii 
objective is to make the Center facilities as accessible, useful, and enjoyable 
possible for all members of the University community. 

Through its committee structure, the Program Board of the University [6 
ter provides for a variety of cultural, intellectual, social, and recreational p 
grams on campus. The Program Board consists of 13 students. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Any student registered in the University is eligible to participate in nonathlé 
student activities of the University; however, a student whose scholastic rec 
placed him on probationary status is not eligible to be any of the followif 
A member of the Band, Cheerleaders, Committee on Student Life, 
ad Debate Society, George Washington University Dance Company, 
Club, Hearing Committee on Student Affairs, Interfraternity Council, 
hellenic Council, Religious Council, Residence Hall Councils, or any pu 
ax staff. i 
Any officer, permanent committee chairman, or member of the exec 
us of any activity. 
The rules and policies of the National Collegiate Athletic Association got 
participation in intercollegiate athletics. 


$ 


The control and administration of all student activities are outlined in The 
dent Handbook. 
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SPORTS 


‘tic Association 
l legiate Athletic 
iber of the National Co pe a eH gg alae r py EA 
> Unive is a membe i aig er PEA 
Its carta pate in intercollegiate contests i “4 
ts teams participat | | pee 
quA "^or e ig, and crew d. BOETIUS 
golf, rifle, soccer, "n a broad program of si r —— 
| | p" , - Au a 
The University offers : aR Se aan 
both men and women through the Departme 


PERFORMING ARTS ics, music, and radio broad- 
"a forensics, music, ew George 
: > in dance, drama, bating Society; £ 
nts may participate in d: : nian Debating . x 
weed ido; hth following organizations: | ion WRGW University Chamber 
as y roug e ) £ i . 1 
€. nn "Un 'ersity Dance Company; Station Each of these groups pre 
€ » & 1 » ac 
Che Po hestra; and University Players 
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and junior students who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of A 
Bachelor of Science in Columbian College and who have shown broad cultu 
interests, distinguished scholarly achievement, high character, general promi 
and scholarly ideals may, to a number not exceeding 15 per cent of a class, 
elected to membership by the Faculty members of the Alpha Cane ae 
District of Columbia. Seniors and juniors in other schools of the Unive 
who meet the above requirements are also eligible for consideration for mer 
bership, provided that their program of studies includes appreciable work 
the liberal arts. „K 
Sigma Xi.—A national scientific honor society, the purpose of which 1$. 
encourage original investigation in science, pure and applied, Outstand 
graduate students in the sciences are eligible for full membership, and un 
graduates who have shown marked ability in research may be elected to ast 


ciate membership. À 
— A 
Alpha Kappa Delta.—4A national sociology society 
Alpha Lambda Delta.—A national fraternity established to encourage 


reward high scholarship and attainment, membership in which i5 limite 
those freshman women who attain a scholastic average of at least 3.- H 


equivalent. b 
Delphi.—An intersorority honorary society. 5 
Delta Phi Epsilon —A foreign service fraternity. l E 
Delta Sigma Rho-Tau Kappa Alpha.—4A national forensic society. t 
Dobro Slovo.—National Slavic languages honor society. y 
Echoes.—Junior women’s honor society. 

Gate and Key.—An intrafraternity honorary society s 


Iota Sigma Pi.—A national chemical society for women. 

Mortar Board.—A national society for senior college women, stressing Ie 
ership, scholarship, and service. d 

National Collegiate Players (Pi Epsilon Delta).—4A. national drama honor 
fraternity. to 

Omicron Delta Epsilon.—A national economics society. , 

Omicron Delta Kappa.—A national fraternity emphasizing leadership in, 
tracurricular activities. 

Order of Scarlet.—A service honorary society for sophomore and junior n 

Phi Eta Sigma.—A national fraternity, established to encourage and re 7 
high scholarship and attainment, membership in which is limited to those f Îr 
man men who attain a scholarship average of at least 3.50, or equivalent. 

Phi Sigma Tau.—A national philosophy honor society. 

Pi Mu Epsilon.—A national mathematics honor society. 

Psi Chi.—A national psychology fraternity. 

Sigma Alpha Eta.—A national speech and hearing fraternity. 

Sigma Delta Pi—A national Spanish honor society. 

Tassels.—A service honorary society for sophomore women. 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Alpha Chi Sigma (chemistry), Alpha Kappa Psi (commerce and econom 
Delta Nu Alpha (national professional transportation fraternity), Inf 
tional Association of Students in Business and Economics, Phi Delta Ga 
(graduate), Phi Delta Kappa (education), Pi Lambda Theta (educa 
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COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES 


Dean C.D. Linton 
Assistant Deans Barbara Dunham, J.L. Métivier, Jr., 
R.C. Rutledge, H.E. Yeide, Jr 


FACULTY 


Professors J.G. Allee, Jr., Joseph Aschheim, Otto Bergmann, J.L. Breen, J.W. 
Brewer, H.F., Bright, R.G. Brown, A.E. Burns, Elizabeth Burtner, W.E. 
Caldwell, G.V. Carroll, I.H. Cisin, J.H. Coberly, C.W. Cole, Milton Crane, 
R.H. Davison, Louis De Alessi, V.J. DeAngelis, A.H. Desmond, Julian 
Eisenstein. C.E. Galbreath, Wood Gray, Andrew Gyorgy, R.G. Hanken, I.B 
Hansen, R.C. Haskett, G.F. Henigan, P.H. Highfill, Jr., H.C. Hinton, H.H. 
Hobbs, Herbert Jehle, R.G. Jones, J.W. Kendrick, Hewitt Kenyon, J.C. King, | 
Dc. Kline, J.L. Knetsch, G.M. Koehl, W.H. Kraus, Solomon Kullback, J.F. 

timer, Thelma Z. Lavine, H.L. LeBlanc, W.K. Legner, L.P. Leite, Sar 
“vitan (Research), B.I. Levy, J.B. Levy, E.J.B. Lewis, H.W. Lilliefors, C.D. 
Linton, T.P.G. Liverman, W.A. MacDonald, G.L. Mangum (Research), G.E. 
Mazzeo, H.M. Merriman, F.H. Michael, Charles Milton (Research), R.H. 
Moore, Edith Mortensen, J.N. Mosél, S.C. Munson, Gardner Murphy (Visit- 
78) C.R. Naeser, David Nelson, Benjamin Nimer, H.J. Parry (Research), 
P. Perros, E.L. Phillips, R.E. Purcell, J.P. Reesing, Jr., J.W. Robb, Mario 

sn dríguez, H.M. Sachar, B.M. Sapin, R.H. Schlagel, W.E. Schmidt, R.P. 
arkey, F,R, Siegel, Henry Solomon, Loretta Stallings, R.W. Stephens, E.L. 

Terens, C.T. Stewart, Jr., H.M. Stout, Rafael Supervia, C.T. Taam, Geza 
eleki, R.B. Thompson, R.C. Vincent, R.D. Walk, R.H. Walker, Jr., D.S. 

wo R.L. Weintraub, E.R. Weismiller, D.G. White, R.K. White, R.E. 
90d, Helen Yakobson, A.J. Zuchelli 


E de Vries, John Gibson, E.G. Kauffman, J.W. Pierce, I.G. Sohn, Nor- 
ure 


Assoc; 
Ociate 3 1 
Clate Professors Eugene Abravanel, Caroline Adams, Bette Barton, Lee 


lelski, RR, Bonato (Research), L.S. Bowling, Sr., A.D. Britt, J.F. Burks, 
E. Caress, A.E. Claeyssens, Jr., A.G. Coates, Mary Ann Coffland, T.F. 
Qurtless, Jr., Linda DePauw, D.S. Douglas, R.M. Dunn, Jr., C.F. Elliott, 
IColae Filipescu, Roland Fleischer, J.A. Frey, M.G. Gallagher, R.N. Ganz, 
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Jr., Lyndale George, I.I. Glick, Jacqueline Goodnow, Marvin Gordon, M.D 
Green, W.B. Griffith, F.S. Grubar, S.E. Haber, Dagmar Henney, € J. Her 
ber, P.P. Hill, J.W. Hillis, Mary Holman, Ching-Yao Hsieh, € L Ireland 
Eva Johnson, W.R. Johnson, S.A. Karp, Irving Katz, R.W. Kenny, Vir 
ginia Kirkbride, A.D. Kirsch, F.C. Kurtz, R.K Lewis, R.C. Lindholm 
WFE. Long, W.L. Marsh, G.E. McCandlish, Muriel McClanahan, ML 
Meltzer, J.L. Métivier, Jr., F.L. Minn, C.C. Mondale, J.A. Morgan, Jr., C.A 
Moser, Chei-Min Paik, Kittie Parker, Robert Parris, C.H. P ; i 
Popluiko-Natov, Francisco Prats, Bernard Reich, W.M. Reynolds, Charlé 
Rice, Philip Robbins, R.C. Rutledge, S.O. Schiff. Lois Schwoerer, L.G 
Seeger, Chung-wen Shih, R.H. Shumway, D.E. Silber. W A. Smith, Jeann? 
Snodgrass, Carl Steiner, George Steiner, R.H. Tanck (Research), D.H Tellef 
Klaus Thoenelt, Richard Thornton, W.L. Turner, C.E. Tuthill, J.D. Vedvik 
Dewey Wallace, Jr., R.C. Willson, Maida Withers. Elizabeth Wright, H.É 
Yeide, Jr., R.Y.C. Yin 
Adjunct Associate Professors C.J. Lange, Donald Robinson 
Assistant Professors D.T. Allensworth, A.D. Andrews II, Alice Andrews 
D.L. Atkins, Martha Bair, Ruth Bari, J T. Bennett, B.P. Berube, Doroth! 
Betz, J.A. Bull III, J.W. Claiborne. Gayle Clapp, G.F., Conner, Gerald Dott 
aldson, Barbara Dunham, B.C. Field. J.P. Fox, J.E. Fredland, H.I. Gates 
Kosara Gavrilovic (Research), H.F. Gillette, Jr., V.K. Golla, Fuller Griffith 
R.A. Hadley, Lilien Hamilton, Suzanne Hammersberg, C.S. Harris, J.M 
Harrison, Julia Hicks A.J. Hiltebeitel, R.W. Holmstrom (Visiting), RL 
Humphrey, Jr., G.P. Huvé, Christopher Jehn, Nancy Johnson, M.A. Kandel 
N.K. Khatcheressian, Ruth Krulfeld, D.L. Lee, Myrna Lee, Patricia Lengef 
mann, J.M. Logsdon, J.C. Lowe, Diane Majerus, C.R. Mann, Mabel M€ 
Ewan, B.M. Mergen, Mary Miller, Margaret Montzka, Subramaniam Mory“ 
das, Charles Mudge, W.G. Nash, Honey Nashman, Elizabeth Neyman, G.A 
Olkhovsky, W.C. Parke, Judith Plotz, J.A. Quitslund, Sonya Quitslund, Joa 
Regnell, J.R. Roman, Jr., Fredrica Rosenberg, D.A. Rowley, Sally Sible) 
(Research), Suzanne Simons, Mykola Stepanenko, Phyllis Stewart, E. 
Stone, Margaret Sullivan, R.E. Thomas, Irene Thompson, N.A. Tilkens, J. 
Tropea, G.C.Y. Wang, SJ. Wayne, Lawrence Winkler, W.T. Woodward 
Judith Young, J.E. Ziolkowski 


Adjunct Assistant Professors HJ. Cassidy, J.K. Kern, Mary Norton, Hen) 
Peskin 


funtner, Nadint 


Instructors Margaret Bonney, K.E. Bumgarner, Nancy Bunge, Janet Collin* 
Catherine Cook, R.L. Dabney, Alice Digilio, Hazel Eagle, R.S. French, N.C 
Garner, Evelyn Lynch, Jame 


s McPherson, Anne-Marie Schmutz, C.W, Stel 
K.L. Storrs, Mary Walden, Diane Weber 


COMMITTEES* 


LOWER DIVISION DEAN’S COUNCILT 


1970: A.D. Andrews II, W.L. Turner 
1971: Dorothy Betz, Muriel McClanahan 
1972: J.M. Harrison, Bernard Reich 


* The Dean of Columbian 


College of Arts and Sciences is an ex officio member of all committe 
f Elected by the Faculty. 
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UPPER DIVISION DEAN’S COUNCIL* 

1970: A.D. Kirsch, H.M. Sachar 

1971: Joseph Aschheim, H.H. Hobbs 

1972: F.L. Minn, C.A. Moser 

COMMITTEE ON STUDIES 

C.D. Linton (Chairman), A.H. Desmond, P.H. Highfill, Jr., H.L. LeBlanc, W.E. 

Schmidt 

COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 

eM. Koehl (Chairman), A.D. Kirsch, E.J.B. Lewis, T.P. Perros, J.L. Métivier, 
harles Rice, Lawrence Winkler 

COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


ES Yeide, Jr. (Chairman), Barbara Dunham, J.A. Frey, R.G. Hanken, G.E. 
àzzeo, R.C. Rutledge, S.O. Schiff, R.C. Vincent 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT ADVISING 

Tabara Dunham (Chairman), Lilien Hamilton, J.F. Latimer, Margaret Montzka, 

. . Roman, Jr., R.C. Rutledge, W.A. Smith, W.L. Turner, R.C. Vincent, Law- 
nce Winkler, H.E. Yeide, Jr. 

COMMITTEE ON HONORS PROGRAM 


HE. Yeide, Jr. (Chairman), Linda DePauw, R.N. Ganz, Jr., W.B. Griffith, G.E. 
azzeo, J.A. Morgan, Jr., R.B. Thompson, three student representatives 


io TRE - 
OMMITTEE ON THE USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


RM. Moore (Chairman), J.G. Allee, Jr., G.F. Henigan, Muriel McClanahan, 
C. Willson 


ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR ARTS AND SCIENCES? 


CHAIR MAN 


Mark Sullivan, Jr. (University Trustee), Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath, Wash- 
Ington, D.C, 


M 
EMBERS OF THE COUNCIL 


Wi 
aaee P. Booth, Chief of the News Service, National Geographic Society 
ton Faulkner, Faulkner, Stenhouse, Fryer & Faulkner, Washington, D.C. 


Trop 
t ws by the Faculty. 
and Se. serves both Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and the Graduate School of 
of nae. The President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the 
Ad Scienc Olumbian College of Arts and Sciences, and the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts 
*$ are ex officio members of the Council, 
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David Edward Finley (Retired Director of the 
ington, D.C. 

Robert R. Garvey, Jr., Executive Secretary. 
ervation, Washington, D.C. 

Patrick Hayes, Washington, D.C. 

Jean Ross Howard, Assistant Director. 
ington, D.C. 

Wolfgang Herbert Kraus, Professor of Political S. 

Jeremiah Milbank, Jr. (University Trustee), New 

William T. Pecora, Director, Geological Survey, 

John Palmer Reesing, Jr., Professor of English 

Sidney Dillon Ripley II (University Trustee), Secretary, Smithsonian Institution 

Julian H. Singman, Attorney, Washington, D.C 

Sidney William Souers, Rear Admiral. USNR 
Trustee), Chairman of the Board. 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 

Ira Rockwood Telford, Professor of Anatomy 

Louis B. Wright, formerly Director, Folger Shakespeare 


National Gallery of Art), Wash- 


Advisory Council on Historic Pres 


Vertical Life Aircraft Council, Wash- 


cience and International A flairs 
York, N.Y. 
U.S. Department of the Interior 


(Ret.) (University Honorar) 
General American Life Insurance Cont 


Library 


INTRODUCTION 


an College of Arts and Sciences, the liber?! 
arts college of the University, has continued to expand and develop with th 
city of Washington. Its central situation makes participation in the life of th 
Nation's Capital convenient for resident students, The cosmopolitan nature 9 
the student body reflects the atmosphere of a great world capital. Because de 
students come from the fifty states and from ninety foreign countries, class di* 


cussions and casual student conversations are enriched by a challenging va 
ety of viewpoints. 


Columbian College 
Arts, Bachelor of Scie 


Since its founding in 1821. Columbi 


offers programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor ® 
nce, and Bachelor of Science in Medical Technolog)’ 
prelegal and premedical programs: the first two years of the professional pff 
grams in Education, in Government and Business Administration, and in Pub ] 
lic and International Affairs; and a terminal curriculum in Accounting whi 
may be completed within two to three years. : 

All entering freshmen and transfer students of less than junior class standing 
except those in the fields of engineering and applied science, enter the loW* 
division of Columbian College. The division is primarily concerned with pff 
viding (1) the personal and academic guidance needed in adjusting to collegi | 
life and in selecting and preparing for a major field and (2) the broad cultuf 
foundations in language and literature, science, and social studies on wh 
major-field specialization in the upper division is built. n 

During the junior and senior years the student is in the upper division, wi 
he is guided by his major adviser. A student who plans to continue towal@ 
Master's de 


gree should plan his Bachelor's program so that it will prepare 
for the graduate work of his interest. 


Columbian College has de 


$ 
: gree-granting authority over the off-campus prog 
leading to the degrees of 


` el sancentrau! 
Bachelor of General Studies (areas of concent? 
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in history, mathematics, political science, and psychology), Bachelor of Science 
In Environmental Health, Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic 
Science, and Bachelor of Science in Oceanography. 

These off-campus degree programs are administered by the College of Gen- 
eral Studies. 


THE COLUMBIAN COLLEGE PROGRAM 


The Columbian College program is a contemporary application of the historic 
l ral arts tradition, Its purpose is to enable the student to develop both his 
Particular abilities and his general awareness as a human being. It demands of 
the student a thorough acquaintance with one major area of learning and at 
the same time an understanding of how that specialization fits into the larger 
context of the scientific, social, and moral problems which confront modern 
man. It stresses not merely expertness but that broadly enlightened expertness 
Which encourages its graduates to grow through the years in ability and wisdom. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR IN PARIS PROGRAM 


Freshmen who have received grades of Pass or higher in all course work dur- 
pe he first semester may be eligible to participate in the George Washington 
niversity-American College in Paris Sophomore Year in Paris Program. 
alified students will be encouraged to accept this opportunity to profit from 
ivi Cultural and intellectual riches of Europe by spending their second year 
rable and studying in Paris. Credits earned in this Program will be transfer- 
© toward a degree in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. Since all 
e are taught in English, a knowledge of French is not mandatory, but is 
sirable, Students with no training in the French language will be required to 
Participate in an intensive five-week language program in Paris prior to the 
ginning of the academic year. (For “Language Study in Paris,” see the 1970 
“mmer Sessions Catalogue.) 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


G ; i 
a Character and an academic background appropriate for the program of 
tès contemplated are required. 


LOWER DIVISION 


“quirements for admission to the freshman class are as follows: 
Khoo} Acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
at la. owing at least fifteen units* which must include four years of English; 
~“ ‘WO years of one foreign language; two years of science, preferably with 
an ory instruction; two years of social studies, one of which must be Ameri- 
Bebra Y? and two years of college preparatory mathematics. One unit of 
a “, or the equivalent, is prerequisite to courses in chemistry and statistics; 
t; unit in algebra and one unit in plane geometry, or the equivalent, are 


CQuisite 
Quisite to courses in mathematics and physics 
* 


nit a ^ 
represents a year's study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate not less 
Sixty-minute periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work 
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2. The principal’s statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake cok 
lege work 

3. College Entrance Examination Board scores must be submitted on the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test and the English Composition Achievement Test 

It is recommended that the examinations be taken in December or January. 
Scores on tests taken in the junior year may be submitted. Arrangements fof 
tests are the responsibility of the applicant and should be made with the Edu 
cational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N.J. 08 540; or 1947 Cem 
ter Street, Berkeley, Calif. 94704, not less than one month before the date of 
the test. In applying for the test, the applicant should specify that the scores bê 


sent to the Office of Admissions, George Washington 1 niversity, Washington 
D.C. 20006. 


The Committee on Admission and A 
quacy of the qualifications of an 
stances, does not present 
mittee may prescribe apr 


dvanced Standing will consider the ade 
applicant who, because of unusual circum 
all of the formal requirements stated above. The Cont 


propriate scholastic-aptitude tests of the University. 


UPPER DIVISION 


The following are requirements for 
division: 

Bachelor of Arts -Sixty-four hours of 
the Arts and Le 
quired. 


Bachelor of Science 


" n f 
admission to degree candidacy in the uppe 


satisfactory academic work based Of 
tters curriculum in the lower division, or the equivalent, are 1% | 


-Sixty-four hours of 
on the Science curriculum in the lowe 

Bachelor of Science in Medical 
academic work, including B Sc 11 


satisfactory academic work based 
r division, or the equivalent, are required: 
Technology Sixty-four hours of satisfactoff | 
-12; Chem 11-12, 22, and 50, are required: 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations regarding 
g 


ADMISSION, REGIST RATION, FEES AND FINANCES are stat 
on pages 23—33; 


other University regulations, on pages 43-51. | 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


A full-time student 


not on probation may take 
semester hours 


"m i 
ordinarily not more than 


js no! 
A. student employed more than 20 hours a week who 1$ 
on probation may take not more than 10 hours 


, Com 
The amount of work taken by a student on probation is limited by the Co? | 
mittee on Scholarship. 

A. full-time student who, 


‘mester, D^ 
during the immediately preceding semester, 
received no grades below Hi 


£h Pass and has earned Honors grades in th 4 
courses totaling at least 9 semester hours may take 18 or 19 hours. An = 
ployed student who, during the immediately | » 
no grades below High Pass and has earned Honors grades in two cou 
totaling at least 6 semester hours may take not more than 12 hours. ag | 
A student who accepts employment after registration or at any time dun 


c T: ^efo» | Tm 
a semester must report that fact immediately to the Dean so that his prog 
may be adjusted, 


preceding semester, has rece 


if necessary, 
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ATTENDANCE 


The student is held responsible for all the work of the course in which he is 
registered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge before 
Provision is made for the student to make up work missed 


USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


The use of correct English, oral and written, is required in all courses. Any 
Student whose English in any course whatever is deemed unsatisfactory may be 
feported by the instructor to the Dean and to the Committee on the Use of 
Correct English. The Chairman of the Committee may assign supplementary 
Work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of the student. 
If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition fee is 
charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed by failure to make up any 
Such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the Committee and the Dean. 


HONORS 


Lower Division Honors Program.—Columbian College offers an honors pro- 
Bram for selected freshmen and sophomores. The program is designed to pro- 
Vide an appropriate challenge and opportunity for gifted students; to permit 
early identification of students with the highest potential for high-quality gradu- 
ate Work and success in competitive award programs; to introduce educational 
MNovations which may possibly be applied at a later date to the student body 
at large; to bring together a group of students whose activities will enable 
vu ha contribute more significantly to academic discussion within the Uni- 
wA as a w hole; and to involve superior students in a program unmistakably 

Mified with the liberal arts ideal of the generally educated man, thus bal- 
âncing the emphasis on concentrated study that is the heart of existing depart- 
Mental honors programs 

* program consists of 3 honors seminars, one freshman and two sopho- 
More (see page 297), each limited to approximately 15 students. Each 
— Carries 3 semester hours of credit, and represents elective hours in the 
nts program. Directors of the seminars invite expert faculty members 
~ different fields to assist in discussion of particular problems. Students 
ay elect a program of independent study in place of the second sophomore 
Seminar. 
ea dents are selected for the Honors Program from the entering freshman 

5 each fall, and register for the first of the seminars in the spring semester 
M ese students may remain in the Program as long as they earn grades of Hon- 
M High Pass in 80 per cent of the courses they take. As places become 
teats . in the Program as a result of voluntary or involuntary withdrawal, stu- 

Who have achieved an outstanding record during their freshman year may 

Selected to fill vacancies. 

"uccessful participation in two semesters of honors work will qualify a 

ldent to have the designation "honors in the lower division" entered into his 

TmManent record 
ice Division Honor Roll.—The name of each lower division student who 
ble, ono grades in 60 per cent of all his course work at this L niversity is 

on the Honor Roll, provided he has no Fail grades on his record. To be 
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eligible, the student must have completed no less than 15 semester hours. (A 
place on the Honor Roll does not necessarily mean that the student will receive 
honors upon graduation.) 

Dean's List.—The name of every student who is taking a minimum of 15 
semester hours in any one semester, who receives grades of Honors in at leas! 
60 per cent of the course work taken in that semester, and has no grades of 
Fail for that semester, is placed on the Dean's List for that semester. 


ACADEMIC STANDING 


A student who is not suspended or on probation is considered to be in good 
standing. 

The following rules governing probation and suspension are applicable 8$ 
stated to students enrolled for a full-time program (12 semester hours or mort) 
during the fall or spring semester. Students enrolled for less than 12 semeste! 
hours during the fall or spring semester and students enrolled during the sum 


mer sessions are subject to probation or suspension on the basis of their record 
for 12 semester hours, or multiples thereof, 
one semester. 


rather than on their record in am) 


PROBATION 


A. student who in one semester receives two grades of Fail in courses carrying 
3 or more semester hours of credit each, or the equivalent, is placed on prob* 
tion. A student on probation who receives one grade of Fail in such a cours 
will be continued on probation for a second semester. A student on probatio? 
taking 12 or more semester hours whose 


grades are all Pass or better is ™ 
moved from probation. 


SUSPENSION 
A student who in one semester receives grades of Fail in three courses catty 
ing 3 or more semester hours of credit each, or the equivalent, is suspende 
A student on probation who receives two or more grades of Fail in sus 
courses is suspended. A student who receives one or more grades of Fail E 
such courses in a second semester of i 

The minimum period of academic suspension is one fall or one spring » 
mester. Final dates for applying for readmission are the same as those go, 
erning "Undergraduate Admission" (see pages 23-24). A suspended stude? 
seeking readmission must submit evidence to the Committee on Admissió 
and Advanced Standing that during his absence from the University he has f 
conducted himself as to indicate that he will profit by readmission. A stude? 
suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 


probation is suspended. 


MID-SEMESTER W ARNING 


At the end of the seventh 
of the Dean the names of 
unsatisfactory work, 
filed with the 


f i ; jc 
week of each semester, instructors file in the off 


joing 
freshman and sophomore students who are 40" 


. e , * é ) 
A notice of Warning is sent to the student and a o 
Appropriate adviser. A "Warning" constitutes notice to the ity 
dent that he must consult his instructor and adviser at the earliest opportuni 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND HOME-STUDY COURSES 


No credit is given for work done by correspondence or in home-study courses. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


A freshman is a student who is in the process of completing 32 semester hours 
Including 18 hours of his curriculum requirements. 

A sophomore is a student who has completed between 32 and 64 semester 
hours, including 18 hours of his curriculum requirements 

A junior is a student who has completed between 64 and 94 semester hours 
and filed the declaration of his major, approved by his adviser, in the Office of 
the Dean. 
_ A senior is a student who has completed between 94 and 124 semester hours, 
Including at least 6 hours of second-group course work in his major. 

An unclassified student is one who is not a candidate for a Bachelor's degree 
(normally because he already holds it), but who wishes for valid academic 
Teasons to take a limited program for a limited time. Registration in this 


Status is permitted only with the prior approval of the upper division Dean's 
ouncil, 


EE" S The Lower Division 


na DENT IN THE LOWER DIVISION is given the opportunity of taking a wide 
study of liberal arts subjects humanities, foreign languages, sciences, social 
JUes—both as a means of laying the groundwork for the more concentrated 
Major-field study in the upper division and as a means of determining what aca- 
ES area is best adapted to his interests and aptitudes. In order to insure 
to m general educational requirements are met, the student is not permitted 
ICcipate major-field special courses until all basic areas are covered. 


E 
NTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Entrance requirements of the lower division are stated on pages 71-72. 


ADVISORY SYSTEM 
Fach Student in the lower division is provided with two kinds of counseling 
ne advising is performed by members of the Faculty selected for their 
dent a of freshman-sophomore requirements and programs, and each stu- 
Ore p akes up his program in consultation with the adviser assigned to him be- 
'egistration. Personal counseling is available through the offices of the 
nate Deans of Students. All students are encouraged to maintain close 
With their Faculty advisers. 
— who intend to transfer after the sophomore year to the School of 
School ole School of Government and Business Administration, or the 
them * Public and International Affairs are assigned special advisers to assist 
planning their programs. 
falls semi warning system permits early attention to students whose work 
Ow required standards. In such cases, students are required to consult 


Co; 
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^ - » J re P p) (U 
regularly with their advisers. On request, copies of academic warnings or pre 
E | » themselves well 
b ition notices may be sent to parents or guardians, who are themselves we 

a a) 
come to meet with members of the advisory staff 


REQUIRED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 


English.—Students whose College Board English Composition mes 
Test scores suggest inadequate preparation may be assigned to Engl oe 
may be tested in vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage. and wo 
skill, before placement in either Engl 1x or 1. Students whose scores indica 
marked superiority will be allowed to waive the Engl 1 requirement. = 

Foreign Languages A standardized placement examination is required. ^ 
all entering students who wish to continue in college the language begun in hip 
school (Chinese, French, German, Italian. Russian, or Spanish). Upon com 
pletion of the examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course. E 
Mathematics.—New students registering for Math 30 are required, prior t 


registration, to take a placement examination in algebra and trigonometry. 


FIRST- AND SECOND-GROUP COURSES 


A freshman or sophomore may take second-group courses (courses numbered 
101—200) only with the written permission of the instructor and of the pe 
A student is not permitted to postpone a required first-group course to take i 
second-group course for elective credit. The principle that first-group coU 
must be taken in the freshman and sophomore years, and advanced courses | 
the junior and senior years, is rigidly adhered to in approving student progres 
Freshmen and sophomores on probation may take second-group courses On) 
with the written permission of the Committee on Scholarship 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


Except for majors in Applied Mathemati 
for the combined degrees of B 
gree of Bachelor of Scien 


cs and for students intending to apply 
achelar of Arts and Doctor of Medicine or the 4 
ce in Medical Technology, not more than 12 w- 
professional courses, i.e., courses offered in units of the University other ce 
Columbian College, may be included in the 124 hours required for the Bac 
lors degrees in Columbian College 


Students electing professional course 
under this rule must obtain the approv 


al of the Dean before registration. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENT 


Freshmen and sophomores ( except 
curriculum) are required to t 
or 6) unless they are re 
employment during the 
evening hours 


„ation 
those enrolled in the Physical me 
ake four semesters of physical education (PE ular 
gistered for less than 9 semester hours or unless reg 


- 7 t 
day makes it necessary to take all classes during 


Any other exemptions will be 
been recommended by 


$ 
sh ha 
granted only upon written petition whic 


. Deal 
the University Physician and approved by the 


* Students enrolled in the terminal curriculum in 


which are specified as part of their curriculum 
instructor or the Dean. 


d-group coU 


Accounting may take those secon no 
» 
without obtaining the written permissic 
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Students exempt from the physical education requirement must substitute four 
hours of elective. 

The required medical and physical examinations, as specified by the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education, will be arranged at the beginning of each semester 
for those students who lack reports. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT 


In curricula requiring foreign languages a student must complete satisfactorily 
the equivalent of two years of college work in a single foreign language. (Chi- 
Dese*, French, German, Greekt, Italian, Latint, Russian, Spanish). 

A student offering for admission four acceptable high school units of a sin- 
gle foreign language, or the equivalent, is not required to take any foreign lan- 
guage, 

A student who offers less than four units and wishes to meet the requirement 
by continuing in the same language must take the language placement test. 

In general, one year of high school language is considered equivalent to one 

Semester of college language. 
. In some instances foreign languages are required or recommended as prepara- 
tion for advanced work. The student should consult his adviser so that appro- 
priate foreign languages may be included, when necessary, in his lower divi- 
‘ion program. 


ENGLISH REQUIREMENT 


Entering students registered in the arts and sciences curricula must follow the 

Sequence of Engl 1 or 1x, both halves of one of the introductory literature 

ae and Engl 40. This does not apply to students transferring to these 
icula or students registering in the preprofessional or terminal curricula. 


E iss 
XAMINA TIONS FOR WAIVING CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS} 


A required course may be waived and admission to an advanced course granted 
tite x, Passing of a waiver examination. Passing this examination does not en- 
ton ry student to any hours of credit. Written request to take the examina- 
` Should be made to the Dean and the required fee paid at the Office of the 
‘Shier before taking the examination. 


T ' 
RANSFER FROM LOWER DIVISION TO UPPER DIVISION 


On s 

a —— completion of a lower division curriculum of 64 or more se- 

the *r hours, the student must apply in the Office of the Dean for transfer to 
“Upper division. 


LOWER DIVISION CURRICULA 
Each of t 


ye he following curricula comprises the first two years of a standard four- 
“ar col] 4 


ege course 
LI 
hin 
! Greek S i$ required of Chinese Studies majors 
t hee Latin not acceptable for International Affairs and Public Affairs majors. 
Must he ee does not apply to the premedical student, all of whose required premedical work 
aken in a recognized college of arts and sciences. 
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All curricula in this group may be applied toward the degree of Associate in 
Arts. Students wishing to receive this degree must apply at the Registrar's Of | 
fice at the time of registration for the fourth or last semester. The last 15 se- 
mester hours must be spent in residence in Columbian College 


IN PREPARATION FOR THE UPPER DIVISION OF COLUMBIAN COLLEGE: 


Arts and Letters 


First two years of the Bachelor of Arts curriculum: 


Semester 

Hours 
Comp & Lit: Engl 1 or 1x; Clas 71, 72, Engl 51—52, 71-72. or 91-92, 
Fren 51-52, Germ 51-52, Ital 51-52, Slav 91-92, or Span 

Pere Ms SENS hel 12 

*Lengungé: uus ddigens TNT T ! TM 12 


MEN aunt Feki Saia ERROR 4 
Science: B Sc 3-4 
Chem 3—4 (nonscience majors) or 11-12 (science ma 
jors); Geol 1-2; or Phys 1, 2, or 9-10 (nonscience ma- 
jors) - - seaman 
Social Studies: AmCv 7 - . 
39-40 or 71-72; P Sc 5-6; or Soc 1-2 


| 
pn MEE eceepoete E of 
IDEM Se wu. 22-2 
E 
Total...... j STATU A — MÀ 64 
Science 
First two years of the Bachelor of Science curriculum í 
- Semeste 
Hou 
Comp & Lit: Engl 1 or 1x; Clas 71. 72, Engl 51-52, 71-72, or 91-92, 

Fren 51-52, Germ 51-52, Ital 51- 52, Slav 91-92, or Span 12 

51-52; and Engl 40 


vis D E EA EA S EA E 4 
Language: French, German, Russian, or nonscience elective . 14 
NOTE.—A reading knowledge of French, German, or Rus- 
sian is required, This may be satisfied by Fren 4 or 6, 
Germ 4, or Slav 4 or 6, or by special examination 6 
Math: Math 3, 6, or electives - À 


NorE.—The Math 3 requirement may be satisfied by 
offering two years of high school algebra acceptable for 
admission; the Math 6 requirement may be satisfied by 
offering one-half year of high school trigonometry accept- 


able for admission 4 
PE 


8 
Science: B Sc 11-12 
Two additional full-year courses are required, to be 16 
chosen from Chem 11-12, Geol 1-2. and Phys 1, 2 M 
* See page 77 for foreign language requirement 
t See pages 76-77 for physical education requirement 5 


3, 
$ It is suggested that electives inc 31-32, 71-72; Mus 


lude one of the following courses: Art 
Phil 61-62; Rel 9, 10, 21, 59-60 te 
á » is! 
The student should Obtain the advice of his major department as to proper prerequ 
collateral courses for the intended major 


the 
; with 
Credit may be given for a limited number of 


ny 
courses elected in Physical Educatior 
approval of the Dean 
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Semester 
Hours 

Social Studies: AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; Geog 51, 52; Hist 
39-40 or 71-72; P Sc 5-6; or Soc 1-2... nnn 6 
e o a Lainenea--emietiao bun ee EE des Git k 0-2 
ee a ee E Oe N E ESS 64 


Premedical 


Premedical students may follow either the Arts and Letters or the Science cur- 
culum above in fulfilling the first 64 semester hours of the premedical require- 
Ment. Each premedical program must be approved by the premedical adviser. 
or admission to most medical schools, a minimum of 90+ semester hours ap- 
plicable toward a degree in an approved college of arts and sciences must include 
the following: 

l. Biology: 8 semester hours. This may be either in general biology or zoology 
Ut may not include separately credited courses in botany. 

2. Chemistry: 8 semester hours of general inorganic chemistry (which may in- 
Clude qualitative analysis), including 4 semester hours of laboratory; and 6 to 8 
‘Mester hours of organic chemistry, including laboratory. 

3. Physics: 8 semester hours, including at least 2 semester hours of laboratory. 

4. English: 6 semester hours in composition and literature. This may be the 
Usual introductory college course or its equivalent. 

ile not required for admission, courses in embryology, histology, genetics, and 
Mathematics are strongly recommended. 

With the exception of these specific requirements applicants are urged to fol- 
OW their personal interests in developing their premedical courses of study. 
A well-balanced program, rather than a specific field, is the criterion by which an 
“Pplicant is judged. It is not advisable to take courses that appear to cover 
“ubject matter in the medical program. 

Vhile well-qualified candidates are eligible for admission after completing the 
Minimum 90 semester-hour requirement, the majority of applicants are found to 

better prepared for the study of medicine after four years of college work. 


Medical Technology 


Fi et AU C 

Ist two years of the Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology curriculum. 
* Pages 87-88 for a description of the program and the requirements for the 
Mor and senior years: 


Semester 

1 Hours 
Comp & Lit Engl 1 or 1x; Clas 71, 72, Engl 51-52, 71-72, or 91-92, 
Fren 51-52, Germ 51-52, Ital 51-52, Slav 91-92, or Span 

eM Sed oo Ot Re eae sebeieeesspdboctediili 12 


Language: French, German, Russian, or nonscience elective............. 12 
Nore.—A reading knowledge of French, German, or Rus- 
sian is required. This may be satisfied by Fren 4 or 6, 
"ur Germ 4, or Slav 4 or 6, or by special examination 
Phi) qj Müaested that electives include one of the following courses: Art 31-32, 71-72; Mus 3, 4; 
fy Rel 9, 10, 21, 59-60 
lla uden should obtain the advice of his major department as to proper prerequisite and 
C E Courses for the intended major 
Ubro, may be given for a limited number of courses elected in Physical Education, with the 
t Al of the Dean. 
licae aester hours of physical education required at George Washington University are not 
© toward admission to Medical School. 


Math: 


*PE: 


Science: 


Social Studies: 


tElective: 
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Semester 


Hours 

Math 3, 6, or electives.............. P ERS TORLUER 6 
NoTE.—The Math 3 requirement may be satisfied by offer- 
ing two years of high school algebra acceptable for ad- 
mission; the Math 6 requirement may be satisfied by of- 
fering one-half year of high school trigonometry accept- 
able for admission. 
OUT TONNES 4 
ff SES 8 
Chem 11-12, 22, 50.................. RTT AMES ea 
AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; Geog 51, 52; Hist 
39-40 or 71-72; P Sc 5-6; or Soc 1-2... nnne 6 
May be selected in lieu of the various exemptions. 

TON Qe eee tens 3 64 


IN PREPARATION FOR THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Education 
First two years 
of Education: 
Engl: 
Language: 
Math: 
*PE: 


Psyc: 
Science: 


Social Studies: 


Sp&D: 
Elective: 


* Sce pages 76-77 for physical educati 
f It is suggested that electives incluc 
Phil 61-62; Rel 9, 10, 21, 59-60. 


of the Bachelor of Arts in Education curriculum of the School 


Semester 
Hours 
Composition—Engl 1 or 1x, 2... 
Literature—Engl 51-52, 71 22-00 Ty AENEIS ESA 6 
Chinese, French, German, Italian, Latin, Russian, or 
Spanish. See page 77 for foreign language requirement 12 
Two semesters to supplement senior high school courses, 
chosen from Math 3, 6, 9. 10...... 6 
i.p s SUOMI UON NAUES ae 
Three semesters (2 in biological science and one in phys- 
cal science or vice versa) to supplement senior high school 
courses in those fields, chosen from B Sc 3-4 or 11-12; 
Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2; or Phys 1, 2, or 9-10. A 
Secondary Education Major offering for admission 2 or 
more acceptable senior high school units in the above 
areas of science may be exempted from one semester of 
this requirement 9-12 


AmCy 71-72; Anth 1-2: Econ 1-2; Geog 51, 52; Hist 
39-40 or 71-72; P Sc 5-6: or Soc 1-2 


N S PIIDILITEMM "TITIUS 1 
Sp&D 1 (or 11, if the Department so advises) : : ; 


May be selected in lieu of the various exemptions 


l'otal..... 


on requirement 


$6 
le one of the following 72; Mus © 


courses: Art 31-32, 71 


Credit is not given for courses in Physical Education 


Elective: 


| 


Engl: 

Engl: 

Soc: 

PE: 

PE: 

Psyc: 
Science: 
Social Studies: 
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Physical Education 


First two years of the Bachelor of Science in Physical Education curriculum of 
| — the School of Education 


Semester 
Hours 
Composition—Engl 1 or 1x, 2.......Js:cccssessrorsescevessesssnersoreees 6 
Literature—Engl 51-52, 71-72, or 91-92; or 
doo 1- OO N G E U ER eerie 6 
PEH.39-40, 48-30, S be F2ercsorccsersqrsseriscgesoereqesorecessneesitaatelaols 14 
ey PG PAA RLE E E ae T E VELIM d ILLA A Lo 6 
Eus ir r WAA a E A EEA ARN 6 
En ede SU ia ne 12 
AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Hist 39-40 or 71-72; or P Sc 
o6 MAAA E TN AE EA o RE ACD 6 
t Aaa Meu a dT secas e Pio ani E sm bam Aana E aea 8 
a el 64 


| IN PREPARATION FOR THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 
D BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Accounting, Business Administration, and International Business 


First two years of the Bachelor of Business Administration curricula in Ac- 
Counting, Business Administration, and International Business: 


Acct: 

B Ad: 
Comp: 
*Lang or Lit: 


Math: 


tPE: 


Science: 


Social Studies: 


Stat: 


t Elective: 


Semester 
Hours 
ADO iT iiaa diio escsbi dala ees ites 6 
3 
6 
Chin 3-4; Engl 51-52, 71-72, or 91-92; Fren 3—4 or 6, or 
51-52; Germ 3-4 or 51-52; Ital 3-4 or 51-52; Slav 3-4 
or 5 and 6, or 91-92; or Span 3-4 or 6, or 51-52............ 6 
207 7, Wec MIGNE OD qoos P RRMKOCV KUSS RERELANAOTUU 5 6 
ONUDROPTUPRODERRIE COPREDNARUBECNEULLORUDIQUUSEPIUISEQQINDINDVMUPSUUNDESMUSIN-Marotaicoe 4 
B Sc 3-4 or 11-12; Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2; or 
NES Dey g, ATES n dédlin MuepEicc iE 
Econ 1-2, P Sc 5-6, and Psyc 1.. 15 
Anth 1, Psyc 8, or Soc 1.............. ud 3 
Gut" 90a X oed eiiipedevishsduiie epdiüfts aepo M RRNES 3 
(Speech is recommended; students interested in Interna- 
tional Business include Geog 52)............................... +6 
pio Aamen pE aa E rea E aAa e oo 64 


Business and Economic Statistics 


Fi 
E two years of the Bachelor of Business Administration curriculum in Busi- 
$s and Economic Statistics: 


Semester 
Hours 
BUCS Sc Aet 1B oaa erede edible ihe ipii TE TEA 6 
| NEN EN Io gee A ada EN 6 
C ; 
ingle Tequirement is waived for students who offer 4 years of acceptable high school work in a 
tS. foreign language 


S Credit 


Pages 76-77 for physical education requirement. 
i$ not given for courses elected in Physical Education. 


-- 
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Semester 
Hours 
Engl: Engl 1 or 1x, 2 6 
"ENDEURUS: a Qu ERE aa ie: leise dipvesipiinete 12 
Math: Math 30, 31, 3 9 
HE: ad EE Medie MM aan 4 

PSc: P Sc 5-6, or 
enses s S MTAETSPTIS or 6 
Stat: Stat 51 or 91, and 52... 6 
en MN ME 9 


IN PREPARATION FOR THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Chinese Studies and International Affairs 


First two years of the Bachelor of 


Arts curriculum in Chinese Studies and In- 
ternational Affairs: 


Semester 
Hours 
Engl: Composition—Engl Re 2 OO TOM 6 
Literature—Engl 51-52 or 71-72... v arriden rn a ny 6 
OA nini c ee Pueden 12 
UM remonte soni bag 3 
$Math, Science: B Sc 3-4 or 11- 12; Chem 3-4; Geol 1 2; Math 3, 6; Phys 
1, 2, or 9-10; or Stat 51, 52... E m 68 
BIDE nee e e eL D b sino. 4 
Social Studies: Econ 1-2; Hist 40, 71-72: and P OO CAWUC Hee -——— 
merde e E E "TN US 4-6 
ee a ES uam 15 709 7 64 
Public Affairs 
First two years of the Bachelor of Arts curriculum in Public Affairs: 
Semester 
Hours 
EE aa goy mE Ada ees eo 6 
vl o AMPH ie NA RENNES sl ae 2 12 
Math, Science: B Sc 3-4 or 11-12; Chem 3-4; Geol 1-2; Math 3, 6; Phys 
1, 2, or 9-10: or 2008 «lil i a ein id 
Social Studies: Econ 1-2; Hist 39-40, 71.72; und P Sc 5-6 24 
fHlctive: ..— eee tee TEE sas 10-14 
——— 
Total......... 64 


TERMINAL CURRICULUM 
The satisfactory com 


pletion of 64 semester 
terminal curriculum | 


ing 
hours is required in the following 
eading to the degree of 


Associate in Arts. Although the 


.. pie 
X M ematics Mathematics P 
Stat 51, or by 6 to 8 hours of science. fathematics, by 3 hours of Mather 
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requirements for this curriculum are equivalent to 4 academic semesters of 
full-time study, prerequisites in Accounting necessitate a longer period of study 
for most students. Students in this curriculum must spend the last 15 hours in 
residence in Columbian College 


Accounting 
Semester 
Hours 
Acct: Acct 1-2, 101, 111, 121-22, 161, 171, 181, 191, 193........ 33 
NN" B AS'IST;1017 NOB ARA erteredeanéessstpesidpretereohoeckonsie oeliinepes 9 
Econ: Econ 1-2 Ald eios Wwe: ie 6 
Engl: Engl 1 or 1x, 2...... 6 
SPESSO udbiieriitberiptessttt icin TT NOS TS 4 
fElective: To be selected with the approval of the adviser.................. 6 
a0 St AS 2:59 OOQH HIR T PIDEN ; 64 


Upper Division 


^ STUDENT working toward a Bachelor's degree in the arts or sciences who has 
64 or more acceptable semester hours, whether earned in this University or 
transferred from another institution, is registered in the upper division of Co- 
lumbian College. (For transfer from lower division to upper division, see page 

) It is assumed that he has met the requirements of the lower division Arts 
and Letters or Science curriculum. If he has not, he must begin to make up 
his deficiencies immediately upon admisison and continue to carry courses to 
this end until all requirements are met 


THE BACHELOR’S DEGREES 


Columbian College offers programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 

achelor of Science, and Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology. 

to ^ Cooperation with the School of Medicine a seven-year curriculum leading 
€ combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine is offered. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


RESIDENCE 


ruin of 30 semester hours, including at least d 2 hours in the major field, 
st be completed in residence in the upper division of Columbian College. 
as requirement applies to students transferring within the University as well 
E Ten transferring from other institutions. Summer work may be 
. led in residence, but in no case may the period of residence aggregate less 
id weeks. Unless special permission is granted by the Dean to pursue 
elsewhere, the work of the senior year must be completed in residence. 


See 
f Credi oo 76-77 for physical education requirement. 
is not given for courses elected in Physical Education., 
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For the regulation governing students who are absent from the University 
for one semester or more, see “Continuous Registration,” page 47. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


At least 60 semester hours beyond those of the appropriate lower division cur- 
circulum and the satisfactory completion of the major are required. Each pro- 
gram must be approved by the major adviser and by the Dean. 

~ At least 24 of the last 60 hours must be taken in subjects not included in the 
major field or department. The student should consult his major adviser at 
each registration concerning his choice of electives. 

Except for premedical and medical technology students, not more than 12 
hours of professional courses (i.e., courses offered in units of the University 
other than Columbian College) may be included. The election of professional 
courses must be approved by the Dean’s Council prior to registration. Ordi- 
narily courses in Physical Education and technical courses in Education will 
not be approved toward a degree. 

A change in degree candidacy (e.g., from Bachelor of Arts to Bachelor of 
Science) requires the permission of the Dean. The degree requirements effective 
at the time the change is approved must be met. 

Each student must select and file with the Dean a choice of major upon en- 
tering the upper division. He may change the major only with the consent of 
the Dean and of the department or committee concerned, and must meet the 
requirements for the new major in effect at the time the change is approved. 

First-group courses may be required as prerequisites to the major, but because 
of their introductory character they may not be counted as part of such pro- 
grams. (See "Explanation of Course Numbers," pages 179-80.) 

Students transferring from other institutions 
or divisions in this University, with ma 
met, must complete satisfactorily 
in the major field in the upper di 
count as part of the minimum residence requirement. 

Examination for Waiving Curriculum Requirements.—A required course may 
be waived and admission to an advanced course granted by passing of a waiver 
examination. Passing this examination does not entitle the student to any hours 
of credit. Written request to take the examination should be made to the Dean 


and the required fee paid at the office of the Cashier (see page 30) before 
taking the examination. 


or from other schools, colleges; 
jor requirements wholly or substantially 
at least 12 semester hours of approved work 
vision of Columbian College. This work will 


INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN 


A junior or senior of demonstrated cap 
ject matter of a regularly listed course 


pendent study in residence under the personal direction of the instructor, if! 
accordance with the rules of the appropriate department and with the approv 
of the Dean. Credit under this plan is limited to the specific semester hours 
of credit designated for each course in the list of courses of instruction. 


assumes frequent and regular conferences between the student and the in- 
structor. 


acity, with a special interest in the su 
, may be permitted to undertake inde 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


The work of the junior and senior years, including a major in one of the fol- 
lowing fields, must be approved by the major adviser and by the Dean. 


American Civilization 
American Literature 
Anthropology 

Applied Mathematics 

Applied Statistics 

Art History and Theory 

Biology 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Classical Archeology and Greek 
Classical Humanities 

Dramatic Art 

Economics 

English Literature 

Fine Arts 

French Language and Literature 


Latin 
Latin American Studies 
Mathematical Statistics 
Mathematics 
Music: 
Applied Music 
Music History and Literature 
Music Theory 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Political Science 
Psychology 
Religion 
Russian Language and Literature 
Sociology 
Spanish American Literature 


Geography Spanish Language and Literature 
Geology Speech Communication 
Germanic Languages and Literatures Speech Pathology and Audiology 
History Zoology 

Journalism 


COMBINED DEGREES OF BACHELOR OF ARTS AND DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 
A candidate for the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Med- 
icine must: (1) complete the Medical School entrance requirements; (2) fulfill 
the Arts and Letters curriculum of the lower division requirements (see page 
78); (3) accumulate 94 semester hours in the liberal arts, including a mini- 
mum of 30 in the upper division of Columbian College; (4) obtain the ap- 
Proval of the Dean of Columbian College at the time of entering the School of 

edicine; (5) obtain the recommendation of the Dean of the Medical Cen- 
ler at the completion of all prescribed courses in the first year of the School 
of Medicine, at which time the degree of Bachelor of Arts will be conferred 
(Professional work taken at another institution will not satisfy the major re- 
Quirement for the combined degrees); (6) maintain throughout the entire 
Course the scholarship level required for graduation. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


a work of the junior and senior years, including a major in one of the fol- 
Wing sciences, must be approved by the major department and by the Dean. 


Biological Sciences Physical Sciences 


Biology Applied Mathematics 
Botany Applied Statistics 
Zoology Chemistry 

Geology 

Mathematical Statistics 

Mathematics 


Physics 
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THE UNDERGRADUATE MAJOR 


There are two types of undergraduate majors: the field-of-study major and the 
departmental major. Two majors, Latin American Studies and Classical Arche- 
ology and Greek, although interdepartmental in nature, are governed by the 
regulations of the Departmental Major. 


Field-of-Study Major 


Each Field-of-Study Major covers a carefully worked out field of coordinated 
study and is under the supervision of the appropriate department and the Co- 
lumbian College Committee on Studies. 

The Field-of-Study Major requires no specific program of courses, although 
the student is required to meet the over-all general requirements for the degree 
(at least 124 semester hours of satisfactory work). Ability to pass the Major 
Examination is assumed to be a convincing demonstration that the student 
possesses the breadth, depth, and quality of knowledge of his major usually de- 
fined in terms of semester hours, courses, and grades. A pamphlet on each 
field is obtainable from the departmental chairman. The prospective student 
should place himself under the direction of the appropriate adviser immedi- 
ately upon completing lower division work and beginning his junior year. 

The Field-of-Study Major places special emphasis on the intellectual develop- 
ment of the individual student. Programs in the same major may vary, depend- 
ing upon the individual student’s background, previous study, and aptitudes. 
The student is expected to consult his adviser frequently, and the special pro- 
seminar offered in some fields gives him further opportunity for individual ad- 
vice and direction in pursuing a program especially adapted to his needs and 
abilities. A close student-adviser relationship is essential for the student's suc 
cess under the Field-of-Study Major plan. 

The following Field-of-Study Majors are offered: American Civilizatio® 
American Literature, English Literature, French Language and Literature, His- 
tory, Philosophy, Religion, Russian Language and Literature, Spanish America® 
Literature, Spanish Language and Literature. 


PROSEMINAR IN THE MAJOR 


A proseminar is offered in most fields to help the student acquire a coordinated 
knowledge of his field through reading, study, and laboratory exercises. It 1$ : 
presentation of the content and methods of the major field as a whole throug 
the organization and coordination of the knowledge obtained in the various 
formal courses in the major subject and of material not usually included in SUC 
courses. This course is not required, but, if elected, strict attendance is essen" 
tial. Six semester hours, but no qualitative grade, may be assigned. When tee 
istered in this course, the student has the privilege of visiting, subject to the 
approval of the instructor, any other appropriate course offered in the Colleg® 
(Regular attendance in a course, either for credit or as an auditor, requires reg 
istration and payment of tuition.) Proseminars are open only to the studen 
who has been accepted as a candidate under that specific major. 
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THE MAJOR EXAMINATION 


The Major Examination will normally be taken at the close of the senior year; 
à student on a limited schedule may take it no earlier than one calendar year 
before graduation. A student who fails to pass a Major Examination may, at 
the discretion of the Committee on Studies, be re-examined at a later regular 
major-examination period. The Committee on Studies has general supervision 
of the preparation, reading, and grading of Major Examinations. Major Ex- 
aminations are held each semester on dates fixed by the department or depart- 
ments concerned, but in no case later than January 15 for the fall semester, 
May 15 for the spring semester, and August 26 for the summer session. 


Departmental Majors 


Departmental Majors, unlike Field-of-Study Majors, are defined in terms of 

credit hours, required courses, and the attainment of High Pass or Honors 

Brades in half of the second-group courses taken in the major field. The mini- 

mum specific requirements for Departmental Majors are listed below the staff 

of instruction of the department concerned. The Chairman of the Department, 

Or designated departmental adviser, should be consulted at registration concern- 

ing the student's program of courses; and the entire program, including elec- 

| lives, must be approved by the Department. The student is also expected to 

Consult the Chairman or adviser in all matters affecting his program of studies, 

Such as changes, substitutions, or withdrawals, and especially concerning his 
Progress in his courses. A close student-adviser relationship is desirable. 

Departmental Majors are offered in the following: Anthropology; Applied 

| Mathematics; Applied Statistics; Art History and Theory; Biology; Botany; 

emistry; Classical Archeology and Greek (interdepartmental); Classical Hu- i 

Manities; Dramatic Art; Economics; Fine Arts; Geography; Geology; Germanic ll 

Buages and Literatures; Journalism; Latin; Latin American Studies (inter- i 

| departmental) : Mathematical Statistics; Mathematics; Music (Music History | 

| and Literature, Music Theory, Applied Music); Physics; Political Science; 


Sychology; Sociology; Speech Communication; Speech Pathology and Audiol- 
98y; Zoology. f 


| BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY i 


or operation with the University Hospital and the Department of Pathology 
e School of Medicine, Columbian College offers work leading to the de- 
m of Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology, the fourth year of which 
| 2 calendar months) is spent at the University Hospital. ` ; | 
lu Candidate for the degree must complete the Medical Technology curricu- 
m in the lower division of Columbian College. He must fulfill the Columbian 
(thee requirements for the degree, including 30 semester hours of residence 
olo Junior year) in the upper division. In the junior year B Sc 112 Bacteri- 
| 8Y and 4 additional semester hours selected from second-group Zoology 
i: arc required; it is recommended but not mandatory that the student 
Sc 104 Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy, B Sc 148 Histology, or B Sc 
| Year Vertebrate Physiology. All or most of the remaining courses in the junior 
ete tag be selected from nonscience courses, i.e., social studies, arts, 
in the D, candidate must complete the 12-month Medical Technology Course 
niversity Hospital (senior year), which constitutes the major. 
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Each candidate must make application to take the 12-month Medical Tech- 
nology Course at the University Hospital; this should be done early in the 
junior year. While admission to the Columbian College degree program does 
not assure acceptance into the Medical Technology Course, George Washing- 
ton University students are given preference. 

A number of scholarships are provided by the University Hospital for the 
students enrolled in the fourth (senior) year of the degree program. 

For further information concerning the Medical Technology program call 
331-6386. 5 T 
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Dean A.E. Burns 
Assistant Dean W.F.E. Long 


FACULTY, CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH, AND 
FIELD OF STUDIES CONSULTANTS 


FACULTY 


Professors F.D. Allan, J.G. Allee, Jr., Joseph Aschheim, J.M. Bailey, Otto 
| Bergmann, J.W. Brewer, H.F. Bright, R.G. Brown, A.E. Burns, Paul Cala- 
brisi, W.E. Caldwell, G.V. Carroll, LH. Cisin, J.H. Coberly, C.W. Cole, 
Milton Crane, R.H. Davison, A.H. Desmond, W.R. Duryee (Research), 
Julian Eisenstein, C.E. Galbreath, C.M. Goss (Visiting, Wood Gray, 
A.M. Griffin, LJ. Griffith (Visiting), Andrew Gyorgy, LB. Hansen, 
R.C. Haskett, G.F. Henigan, P.H. Highfill, Jr., H.C. Hinton, H.H. Hobbs, 
J.C. Houck, Rudolph Hugh, Herbert Jehle, T.N. Johnson, R.G. Jones, J.W. 
Kendrick, R.A. Kenney, Hewitt Kenyon, J.C. King, J.L. Knetsch, W.H. 
Kraus, Solomon Kullback, Thelma Z. Lavine, H.L. LeBlanc, W.K. Legner, 
L.P. Leite, B.I. Levy, J.B. Levy, H.W. Lilliefors, C.D. Linton, T.P.G. Liver- 
man, W.A. MacDonald, H.G. Mandel, G.E. Mazzeo, H.M. Merriman, F.H. 
Michael, J.W. Millar, F.N. Miller, Jr., Edith Mortensen, J.N. Mosél, S.C. 
Munson, Gardner Murphy (Visiting), C.R. Naeser, David Nelson, Benjamin 
Nimer, R.C. Parlett, H.J. Parry (Research), T.M. Peery, T.P. Perros, E.L. 
Phillips, R.E. Purcell, J.P. Reesing, Jr., J.W. Robb, Mary Louise Robbins, 
Mario Rodríguez, H.M. Sachar, B.M. Sapin, R.H. Schlagel, W.E. Schmidt, 
R.P. Sharkey, F.R. Siegel, B.W. Smith, Henry Solomon, R.W. Stephens, C.T. 
Stewart, Jr., H.M. Stout, Raphael Supervia, C.T. Taam, Geza Teleki, I.R. 
Telford, R.B. Thompson, C.S. Tidball, Elizabeth Tidball (Research), CR. 
Treadwell, G.V. Vahouny, R.D. Walk, R.H. Walker, Jr., D.S. Watson, R.L. 
eintraub, E.R. Weismiller, D.G. White, R.K. White, R.E. Wood, Helen 
akobson, A.J. Zuchelli 
Adjunct Professors J.C. Broderick, E.G. Kauffman, J.W. Pierce, I.G. Sohn 
Associate Professors Eugene Abravanel, Caroline Adams, L.F. Affronti, Bette 
Barton, L.S. Bowling, Sr., A.D. Britt, J.F. Burks, E.A. Caress, Marie Cassidy, 
J.B. Christensen, A.G. Coates, Mary Ann Coffland, V.H. Cohn, Jr., T.F. 
Courtless, Jr., Linda DePauw, D.S. Douglas, C.F. Elliott, S.E. Fabro (Re- 
Search), Nicolae Filipescu, Roland Fleischer, J.A. Frey, R.N. Ganz, Jr., Ll. 
Glick, Jacqueline Goodnow, Marvin Gordon, M.D. Green, W.B. Griffith, F.S. 
Grubar, S.E, Haber, Dagmar Henney, C.J. Herber, P.P. Hill, J.W. Hillis, 
Ching-Yao Hsieh, C.T. Ireland, Eva Johnson, W.R. Johnson, W.R. Jondorf 
(Research ), S.A. Karp, Irving Katz, R.W. Kenny, K.S. Kim (Research), A.D. 
Kirsch, R.K. Lewis, R.C. Lindholm, W.F.E. Long, Paul Mazel, G.E. Mc- 
Candlish, M.L. Meltzer, F.L. Minn, C.C. Mondale, J.A. Morgan, Jr., C.A. 
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| Moser, Kittie Parker, Robert Parris, C.H. Pfunter, Nadine Popluiko-Natov, 
| Francisco Prats, Bernard Reich. Melvin Reich, Charles Rice, S.O. Schiff, Lois 
Schwoerer, L.G. Seeger, R.H. Shumway, D.E. Silber, Carl Steiner, George 
Steiner, J.A. Straw, D.H. Teller, Klaus Thoenelt, Richard Thornton, C.E. 
| Tuthill. J. D. Vedvik, Dewey Wallace, Jr., H.E. Yeide, Jr., R.Y.C. Yin 
| Assistant Professors E.N. Albert, D.T. Allensworth, A.D. Andrews II, Ruth 
| Bari. C.M. Berlin, Jr., Dorothy Betz, J.A. Bull III, J.W Claiborne, Gerald 
| Donaldson, B.C. Field, J.P. Fox, H.I. Gates, Fuller Griffith, R.A Hadley; 
G.A. Hahn (Research), C.S. Harris, R.W. Holmstrom (Visiting), Kun-yen 
Huang, R.L. Humphrey, Jr., M.J. Jackson, E.N. Kassira, N.K. Khatcheres- 
" sian, Philip Klubes (Research), Marilyn Koering, Ruth Krulfeld M.E. Lan- 
l day, R.A. Lavine, Myrna Lee, Patricia Lengermann, J.C. Lowe, Subraman- 


iam Moryadas, Charles Mudge, W.G. Nash, W.C. Parke, J.A Quitslund, 
| | Barbara Roth-Schechter, D.A. Rowley, Elizabeth Stephenson, Phyllis Ste 
! | E.A. Stone, N.A. Tilkens, Irene Thompson, S.J. Wayne, W.T. Woodware 


G.L. Wright, Jr., B.C. Zook. 
Instructors Glenna Fitzgerald, N.C. Garner, Sau-Wah Kwan 


| DEAN’S COUNCIL 


A.E. Burns (Chairman), J.F. Burks, R.H. Davison, H.H. Hobbs, H.L. LeBlan® 
| T.P.G. Liverman, R.C. Parlett, J.P. Reesing, Jr., J.A. Straw, C.S. Tidball 


CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH 


| Anton Allen, Elizabeth Anderson, W.F. Anderson, Franklyn Arnhoff, Julius 
| Axelrod, P.W. Bowman, T.E. Bowman, Roscoe Brady, Jr., B.B. Brodie, Arthur 
| Brown, Dean Burk, H.M. Cathey, Norman Cheville, Bruce Collette, D.p. 
| Cowie, Lois-ellin Datta, P.R. Datta, Rosalie De Giovanni-Donnelly, F.N. Fee 
| kiel, Peter Garlick, Seymour Geisser, Joseph Goldstein, R.L. Grant, E 
| Greenfield, Jr., Samuel Greenhouse, T.J. Greenwalt, Gordon Guroff, Edw 
| Hacskaylo, H.F. Haviland, Jr., W.W. Haythorn, E.L. Hove, F.M. Hueber 
| Thelma Hunt, C.B. Jacobson, E.H. Johnson, L.C. Johnson, M.L. Jones, Milto 
Kern, J.B. Kim, David Kohne, Morton Kupperman, Robert Land, Otto Lan 
| man, C.E. Leese, M.S. Legator, Sar Levitan, Elsie Lewis, W.M. LovenberP 
| R.T. Major, Harriet Maling, L.L. Marton, G.E. McSpadden, Margaret Merce 
Walter Mertz, Mortimer Mishkin, Arturo Morales-Carrion, Sheldon Penmâft 
| John Plank, Herbert Rabin, Marco Rabinovitz, R.W. Rafuse, Jr, D.P. R t 
H.A. Rehder, Hugues Ryser, Frank Santamour, Jr., L.P. Schultz, D.B. Scot 
J.E. Seegmiller, Alexis Shelokov, W.A. Shropshire, Jr., R.S Sigafoos, be 
Smith, Helmuth Sprinz, D.F. Squires, R.B. Stevens, Robert Stewart, s 
Stewart, T.D. Stewart, John Thomas, Cyril Toumanoff, A.J. Tousimis, vie 
| Tullner, Jr., Ernest Umberger, Ludwig von Sallmann, Martha W ard, W: ; 
| Washburn, Herbert Weissbach, Ruth Wittler, M.L. Wolbarsht, R.A. young: 
L.E. Zimmerman 


l FIELD OF STUDIES CONSULTANTS 

G 
Wallace Bowman, F.R. Goff, Alan Jabbour. J.B. Kuiper, Vernon McKay, D 
Mearns, Keith Melder, Robert Sauer, P.B. Sheridan, Robert Vogel, J.R. ws 
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HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is responsible for advanced study 
and research leading to Master’s degrees and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in the arts and sciences. Graduate programs at George Washington University 
Were first formally organized under a Graduate School in 1905, following sev- 
eral decades of gradual growth in a number of departments. In 1930 the 
Graduate School was discontinued. Columbian College, the University’s liberal 
arts college, then assumed responsibility for the Master of Arts and Master of 

ience degrees, and a newly created Graduate Council administered all Doctor 
of Philosophy programs. Professional schools took responsibility for advanced 
degrees in the professional fields. 

In 1966 the Graduate Council and the Graduate Division of Columbian Col- 
lege were consolidated into a new Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. All 
Staduate programs in the arts and sciences leading to the degrees of Master of 

ts, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Music, Master of Science, Master of 

lénce in Forensic Science, and Doctor of Philosophy are under the Graduate 
| School, 

In addition, a Master of Philosophy degree is awarded by the School, upon 
commendation of the appropriate department, to doctoral candidates who 

| Ve successfully completed the General Examination for the Doctor of Phi- 

Sophy degree and have begun work on the dissertation. 

€ School is under the direction of the Graduate Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
* It is the responsibility of the Faculty to set the requirements for admis- 
šion to the School, to provide courses and programs of study and research for 

| tS students, to establish academic standards for its degrees, to recommend to 
| © Board of Trustees the awarding of degrees, to lay down regulations as 
®eded for the operation of the School, and generally to supervise its activities. 
* administration of the School is vested in the Dean, who is Chairman of 
.Dean's Council, which is responsible to the Faculty of the School for all 
Policy matters. The President of the University and the Vice President for 
Í “ademic Affairs are ex officio members of the Faculty and the Dean’s Council. 


ences 


N 


ADMISSIONS REQUIREMENTS | 


of cation forms for admission to graduate study are obtained from the Office 
Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. When completed, 
| 7 ns, aPblication forms must be submitted to this Office, together with college 
| Mipts and letters of reference. 
j Pplicants must have academic backgrounds of excellence, usually with ma- | 
' 9r equivalent, in the fields in which they intend to study for advanced de- 
lege ; Normally, at least a B average (or equivalent) from an accredited col- 
E required. With evidence of special promise, such as high Graduate 
Recon p amination scores, an applicant may be accepted whose academic 
The s alls short of B. The minimum does not assure automatic acceptance. 
ov partments may, and often do, set higher admissions standards. More- 
ri ^ Dumber of spaces available for new graduate students limits the num- 
m at can be accepted. Students who apply in their senior year must have 
Pleted their baccalaureate work before registration in the Graduate School 
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Application for Admission. -Students applying for admission for the fall 
semester must file completed applications by February 15. The deadline for 
admission for the spring semester is November 1. Later application diminishes 
the prospects for admission. T aed | 

Readmission.—4A. student who has failed to maintain continuous registration 
and wishes to resume his graduate program must file an application for readmis- 
sion. Readmission is not guaranteed, and the application is subject to review 
by the department concerned and the Dean. The student may be required to 
take qualifying examinations on the course work completed. Application forms 
for readmission are available in the Graduate School Office. 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations regarding REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are stated on pages 
27-33; other University regulations, on pages 43-51. 


GRADES 


Grades for graduate work are A, excellent; B, good; C, minimum pass; F, fail; 
I, incomplete; W, authorized withdrawal; CR, credit. 

The symbol 7 (incomplete) indicates that a satisfactory explanation has been 
given to the instructor for the student's failure to complete the required work 
for a course. The "incomplete" must be made up before the lapse of one cal- 
endar year. An "incomplete" which is not removed within one calendar year 
is automatically changed to an F. 

The grade of 7 is also given for all thesis and dissertation preparation courses 
until the thesis or dissertation is completed, and for Advanced Reading and Re 
search (usually numbered 398) courses until the General Examination is SUC 
cessfully completed in its entirety. 

Upon the satisfactory completion of the thesis, dissertation, or General EX 
amination the grade 7 is changed to CR. The / in these instances is allowed t9 
stand as long as necessary without being changed to an F. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


Graduate students are expected to maintain a minimum accumulative grade 
average of B (3.00) in all course work in the program of studies. Individu 
departments may require a higher average. The fields of Art History 8P 
Theory, English, History, and Psychology require a 3.25 average. 

In the case of a student who receives a grade of F for a course in his pt 
gram of studies, the Graduate School will require a departmentally approve 
written statement, justifying the student's continuance in the Graduate Scho? 
and outlining the program to be followed. Continuation is contingent upon the 
Dean's approval. A course in the program of studies for which an F is receive 
cannot be subsequently removed from the program even though another course 
is taken as a substitute. 

A student may not repeat for credit a course in which he has received ® 
grade of C or above unless required to do so by the department concerned. / 
written statement to this effect must be submitted for approval to the Dean $ 
Office by the appropriate departmental chairman, and filed with the Registra" 
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A graduate student may take an advanced undergraduate course (courses 
numbered 101—200) for graduate credit only upon the approval of the Dean 
and the department at the time of registration. Such approval is granted only 
With the provision that students complete additional work in order to receive 
graduate credit. 


PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


The program of studies must be approved by the departmental adviser and filed 
In the Graduate School Office no later than November 1 for graduate students 
*ntering in the fall semester, or March 15 for graduate students entering in the 
Spring semester. A program of studies may be revised, when necessary, by ob- 
taining the approval of the departmental adviser and the Dean. The revision 
must be filed in the Graduate School Office. 


CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 


All students must maintain continuous registration while working toward a de- 
Bree, except during the summer session. If continuous registration is not main- 
tained, the student is dropped from the degree program unless leave of absence 
I5 granted by the Graduate School. A Master's degree candidate who has com- 
pleted his course work and has already registered for thesis (299—300), must 
Maintain continuous registration, if more time is needed to complete the thesis 
Y paying the continuous registration fee, which is equivalent to one semester 
Our. Doctor of Philosophy students see “Academic Work Load," pages 97-98. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


If a Student is temporarily unable to continue his program of studies, he may 
Fequest leave of absence for a specific period of time, not to exceed one cal- 
endar year, An exception is made for students granted Military Leave. A stu- 
nt who is called to active duty (or who enlists) may be granted Military 
®ave (see pages 47-48) for the duration of his period of military duty upon 
^om-— to the Graduate School of a copy of his orders and à request for 
si gen. When the period of leave has expired, it is the student's respon- 
"Samy y to notify the Graduate School at least two months in advance of a given 
aration period of his intention to reregister. If he fails to reregister, his 
Ndidacy will be terminated. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Graduate Students who intend to withdraw from the Graduate School should 
9rm the School in writing. The last day for complete withdrawal without 


Academic penalty is at the end of the eighth week of classes. 


G 7 
RADUATION REQUIREMENTS 
A ! ie 
Rs Students must file an “Application for Graduation” form and pay the re- 
= graduation fee at the time of registration for the last semester or summer 
Sion of the final year in which they intend to graduate. The student must 
Fegistered in the Graduate School during the semester he plans to graduate. 
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Master’s and doctoral candidates may graduate in June, February, or Septem- 
ber A student who has completed the requirements for a degree but has not 
yet been awarded the degree will be issued a letter to this effect upon request. 


DEGREES 


| 
| Listed below are the degree programs of the Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
| ences and the specific degrees offered, by field. The programs are directed by 
| the departments concerned. Degree programs which bridge two or more de- 
} | partments are directed by committees composed of members of the departments 
T concerned. For further information write to the Dean or the chairman of the 
" appropriate department. ; 
i The graduate course work offered in support of these degrees is shown by 
"a department in this CATALOGUE. 
ME 
| | GRADUATE FIELDS 
i | 
| i Subject Degrees Offered 
|i 
| | I. Humanities 
| American Civilization M.A. Ph.D. 
| | American Literature M.A. Ph.D: 
io | Art: M.F.A. 
| Ceramics 
| Graphics 
Painting 
| | Sculpture 
! Art History and Theory M.A 
| Dramatic Art M.F.A 
| English Literature M.A. PhD. 
i French Language and Literature M.A. Ph.D: 
| Germanic Languages and Literatures M.A. Ph.D. 
| eee Linguistics M.A. 
| Museology M.A. 
i Music: Mus.M. 
| Applied Music 
! Conducting 
| Music Composition 
H | Music Theory 
| | Musicology M.A. 
| Philosophy M.A 
Religion M.A. 
Religious Education M.A. 
Russian Language and Literature M.A. 
i Spanish American Literature M.A. ph.D: 
| Spanish Language and Literature M.A ph.D- 
| 
Hi Il. Social Sciences 
li | 
I ! Anthropology M.A. 
i! Economics M.A. PhD 
Geography 
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Subject Degrees Offered 
History M.A. Ph.D. 
*International Relations Ph.D. 
Latin American Studies M.A. 

Political Science M.A. Ph.D. 
Sociology M.A. Ph.D. 


Hl, Physical and Mathematical Sciences 


Applied Statistics M.S. 
Chemistry M.S. Ph.D. 
Forensic Science M.S. in Forens.S. 
Geochemistry M.S. Ph.D. 
Geology M.A., M.S. Ph.D. 
Mathematical Statistics M.A. Ph.D. 
Mathematics M.A. Ph.D. 
Physics M.A. Ph.D. 
ly, Biomedical and Related Sciences 

Anatomy M.S. Ph.D. 
Biochemistry M.S. Ph.D. 
tBiological Sciences M.S. Ph.D. 
Biophysics Ph.D. 
Genetics M.S. Ph.D. 
Human Ecology Ph.D. 
Microbiology M.S. Ph.D. 
Mycology M.S. 
Pathology M.S. Ph.D. 
Pharmacology M.S. Ph.D. 
Physiology M.S. Ph.D. 
Psychology M.A. Ph.D. 
Speech Pathology and Audiology M.A. 


COMBINED MASTER OF SCIENCE AND DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


Students in the School of Medicine may apply for the combined degrees of 
aster of Science and Doctor of Medicine. They must meet the requirements 
m dmission to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, and they must be 
mmended by the chairman of the department and the deans of the Graduate 

Shool of Arts and Sciences and the Medical Center. 
of He Master of Science program consists of a minimum of 30 semester hours 
'edit and the fulfilling of the language requirement (see pages 96-97). A 
AXimum of 12 semester hours of credit for graduate-level courses completed 
.* Part of the Doctor of Medicine degree curriculum (and not already ap- 
led toward the Bachelor's degree) will be allowed in fulfillment of the re- 
quirements of the Master of Science degree. The remaining 18 semester hours 
ge Work, which includes a thesis, must be work in the basic medical 
“S normally required for a Master of Science degree in the Graduate 

90l of Arts and Sciences. 


* 
Anne, School of Public and International Affairs offers a Master of Arts field in International 


Biolog 
logy, Botany, and Zoology. 


= 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


THE MASTER’S PROGRAMS 


Most of the requirements listed below are applicable to candidates for the de. 
grees of Master of Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Music, Master O 
Science, and Master of Science in Forensic Science. 4 

1. Academic Work Load.—A minimum of 30 semester hours of approved 
graduate work is required for the Master's degrees. This includes 24 semester 
hours of course work and 6 semester hours of thesis preparation. Individual 
departments may set requirements above this minimum. Upon approval, e 
portion of these requirements may be taken in courses offered by the Consort- 
ium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc., or another 
degree-granting division of this University. A maximum of 6 semester hours 


may be transferred from another accredited college or university (see below). 
No work taken to make up deficiencies may be included in the 30 semester 
hours required for the Master's degree. A Master's degree program without the 
thesis, but with 36 semester hours of approved graduate course work, 1$ an 
option in several departments on an individual student basis. 

Full-time Master’s students are expected to register for 9 to 12 semester hours 
of graduate work a semester and complete the degree requirements in 3 to 4 
semesters*. Part-time students are expected to register for a minimum of 6 se 
mester hours a semester and complete the degree requirements in no more than 
6 semesters. The summer sessions are not counted in computing the number of 
semesters a student has been in residence. No more than 15 semester hours 
may be taken during any one semester. These requirements do not apply when 
a student has fewer than 9 semester hours (for full-time students) or 6 seme" 
ter hours (for part-time students) remaining to complete his program. A SU 
dent who finds it necessary to extend his program beyond 6 semesters (3 years) 
must make a written request for an extension of time 1 

2. Transfer of Credit.—A maximum of 6 semester hours of graduate course 
work may be approved for transfer to the Graduate Schoo! from another divi- 
sion of the University or another accredited college or university under the fol- 
lowing conditions: the course work must be approved as a part of the student® 
program of studies, it must not have been applied to the completion of requi 
ments for another degree, it must be graduate-level course work, it must have 
been taken within the past two years, and the student must have received f 
grade of B or better. A student seeking to transfer credits from the Division 9 
University Students may transfer only those credits taken during the semester in 
which he applies and is accepted to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
provided the courses are approved and meet the above requirements. T his action 
must be approved on a “Request Form” by the departmental adviser and t 
Dean. A transcript of the course work must be on file before the request e 
be considered. 

3. Foreign Language Requirements.—A candidate for the degree of Maste 
of Arts, Master of Science, or Master of Music must pass a reading examin 
tion in a foreign language before he completes 15 semester hours of grad 
course work. The student should contact the appropriate language departm", 
to make arrangements to take the examination, or he may register for and SU 


* Master of Science in the field of Pathology requires a longer period of time, see page 128 
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Cessfully complete a reading course for nonmajor students. The language se- 
lected by the candidate must be approved by his department. No candidate 
is permitted to take language reading examinations or register for language 
Teading courses more than 3 times. A candidate whose field is a foreign lan- 
guage or literature may not select that language to meet this requirement 

A graduate student whose native language is other than English may not 
Select his native language to meet the foreign language examination require- 
ment. He may select English to fulfill the requirement with the approval of 
his department. The student should contact the English Department to make ar- 
rangements to take the examination in English. 

A candidate for the degree of Master of Fine Arts may register for a meth- 
Ods course selected by his department instead of taking a foreign language read- 
ing examination. 

4. The Thesis.—All candidates for Master's degrees must complete a thesis, 
Which is equivalent to 6 semester hours of graduate work. The thesis may be 
Of a research, expository, critical, or creative type. The main purpose of a 
Master's thesis is to demonstrate the student's ability to make independent use 
Of the information and training acquired through his other disciplines and to 
furnish objective evidence of his constructive powers in his chosen field. The 
Student registers for 6 semester hours of thesis research and must complete the 
thesis no later than two calendar years after his initial registration for thesis 
Tesearch. If the thesis is not completed within this time limit, the student must 
Teregister for 6 semester hours of thesis research. Registration for thesis re- 
‘earch entitles the student to the advice and direction of the member of the 
"aculty under whom the thesis is to be written. The thesis subject must be 
Approved by the professor who will be directing it and filed in the Graduate 
School Office prior to or at the time of registration for thesis research. The 
B^ its final form with one copy and a certificate of approval signed by 
the c director and at least one departmental reader, must be presented to 

ean no later than the date announced in the University Calendar. All 

ses must meet the form, style, and other requirements set forth in a pam- 

a i, Information Concerning Theses and Dissertations, available in the Office 
ean. 

3. Master's Comprehensive Examination*.—Master's degree candidates must 
Ee Master's Comprehensive Examination in the major subject. Examina- 
the Grad held on dates fixed by the departments, so that results can be filed in 
of gra - mate School Office the day before the faculty meets to approve the list 

*duates (approximately two weeks before graduation). 
in neat who fails to pass the Master’s Comprehensive Examination may, 

.""ceptional circumstances, and with the approval of the department and the 
is ¢ T the Examination, but only after the lapse of one semester. If he 

second time, no further opportunity to take the Examination is permitted 


TH 
E DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY PROGRAM 


The mini - > 

minimum requirements for the doctoral program are as follows: 
quin Academic Work Load.—The Doctor of Philosophy degree program re- 
E registration for a minimum of 48 semester hours beyond the baccalau- 


e " 
Not 
a " 
PPlicable to the degree of Master of Science in Forensic Science 
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reate and the successful completion of the General Examination prior a nee 
tration for Dissertation Research. Of these 48 semester e "o : 
acceptable graduate work may be transferred from work at the N e it 
level at George Washington University or another accredited “ante ing a V 
sity. A prospective student for the doctoral program may by-pass the Me 
ter's degree with the approval of his department. : pe 

A full-time student is expected to register for 9 to 12 semester hours a "- -— 

ter until he has less than 9 semester hours remaining to complete the aim — 
required prior to the General Examination. When at least 40 of the Me 
semester hours have been completed, the student must register in the follc a- 
semester for sufficient semester hours to fulfill the 48-hour requirement. A Pd 
time student is expected to register for 6 semester hours a semester unti : 
48-hour requirement has been fulfilled. With departmental approval, a P2 
tion of the 48 required semester hours may be in Advanced Reading an a 
search (usually numbered 398), a course for students preparing for the Ge 

eral Examination. of 

If the student has not successfully completed his General Examination Up 
completion of the 48-semester-hour requirement, he must maintain contin 
registration (one semester hour) until he successfully completes the Ger 
Examination. 

The Master of Philosophy degree may be awarded upon departmental 
ommendation to doctoral students who have successfully completed the C i 
eral Examination for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy and have be 
work on the dissertation. jent 

Following successful completion of the General Examination, the stuc 
must register for 24 semester hours of Dissertation Research (usually number» 
399). Full-time students register for 9 to 12 semester hours a semester fon 
semesters, and for sufficient hours in the third semester to complete the 
semester-hour requirement. Part-time students must register for 6 eee 
hours a semester for 4 semesters. If the dissertation has not been comp <a 
during the time the student has registered for the required 24 hours, he »— 
register for 3 semester hours of Dissertation Research each succeeding seme 5 
until the satisfactory completion of the dissertation and the successful comp 
tion of the final Oral Examination. 

2. Tool Requirements.—The tool requirement options are as follows: 

(a) two foreign language reading examinations; 
(b) one foreign language reading examination and an examinati 
of the following—mathematics, statistics, or computer programming; 
(c) high-level proficiency in one foreign language. 
The Doctoral Program Committee makes the most appropriate choice. nint 
The examination in one tool requirement must be passed by the begin | 
of the second semester following admission; the examination in the secone 
requirement must be passed before completion of the General Examine. 

All tool requirements must be completed before completion of the d , 

Examination. These requirements may be fulfilled by registering for anc 

cessfully completing appropriate tool courses for nonmajor students 

A doctoral student whose native language is other than English may no 

his native language to meet the foreign language examination requirement. 4 

may elect English to fulfill one of the two language requirements (see * 

with the approval of his department The student should contact the 

Department to make arrangements to take the examination in English. 


egree 


rec 
jen 


k c 
on in on 


„tion 
3l 


t ee 


Engl? 
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A doctoral student may omit a tool preparation course at George Washington 
University if he has had a similar course at another college or university. How- 
ever, his proficiency in that tool must be validated by an examination at this 
University. 

. Further details for meeting the various tool requirements may be obtained 
from the Office of the Dean 

3. The General Examination.—No later than the semester following the com- 
pletion of the course requirements, the student is required to complete the Gen- 
eral Examination. In some departments as many as two of the several exam- 
Mations which together constitute the General Examination may be "written 
Of" This is done by completing a year course and by passing a special exam- 
ation covering the subject matter. The examinations in other fields are usu- 
ally from 5 to 6 hours in length. A "cumulative examination" system is in 
effect in the fields of Chemistry and Physiology. Students in these fields should 
consult these departments for information about this system 

4. The Dissertation.—A. doctoral dissertation is required of each candidate as 
*vidence of his ability to perform scholarly research and to interpret its results 

he candidate's dissertation subject and plan must be approved by his Director 
of Research and by two members of his Doctoral Program Committee. This 
5 done usually after the General Examination has been passed but before actual 
"esearch has begun. 

© later than the date specified in the University Calendar, the candidate 

must Submit to the Dean the original and one copy of the dissertation and an 

A Stract for inclusion in the announcement of the examination and for repro- 

duction by University Microfilms, Inc. 

ia the dissertation has been approved by the Director and two members 

. e Doctoral Program Committee and filed with the Dean, the candidate is 

E" an oral examination w hich is open to the public. A committee of exam- 

(composed of Graduate School Faculty and, when appropriate, outside 

m aolars) conducts the examination. If the candidate passes, he is recom- 
ended by the Graduate School for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

tailed information regarding regulations for the form and reproduction of 

E disertation is available in the Office of the Dean. The successful candidate 

e doctorate is required, before receiving his degree, to pay a fee to cover 

© expense of printing the abstract of his dissertation, and for the basic service 


Te , . . 
Ndered by University Microfilms, Inc. 


POSTDOCTORAL STUDY 


George W 
the Un ive 
Privile 


ashington University doctoral graduates may continue any studies in 
rsity without payment of tuition, and enjoy all University library 
istration” Such graduates are required to pay only the usual “continuous reg- 
fee in order to establish their active membership in the University 

the con of laboratory space and equipment is contingent upon availability, and 
S "cial of all laboratory or special library material is paid by the graduate 
fore the Lrangements for such privileges must be made with the Dean well be- 
semester in which the graduate wishes to register. Postdoctoral work 


e E 
Ta under this privilege may not be applied toward any degree offered by the 
ersity, 
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FELLOWSHIPS, ASSISTANTSHIPS, TRAINEESHIPS 


A limited number of graduate teaching fellowships available in most depart- 
ments of instruction are open to students registered in the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences. In many departments of instruction graduate teaching fel- 


lows are appointed to assist in the academic program. Applicants for these 
fellowships should inquire directly of the chairman of the department concerned 
regarding vacancies, details of appointment, and the kind of personal data to be 
supplied for consideration. Appropriate forms are available at the Office of 
the Graduate School. 


In addition, the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences has a number of fel- 


lowships. Applicants should write directly to the Dean for information and 
application forms. 

The University is participating in the following Government fellowship pro 
grams: National Science Foundation Fellowships and T raineeships United 
(ates P ic > Service ^raini 3 ` " i 
States F ublic Health Serv ice Training Grants, and National Defense Education 
Act (Titles IV and VID Fellowships. Qualified students should write directly 
to the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences for information and 
application forms for these fellowships. 

Completed applications for all fellowships, assistantships, or traineeships must 


erem by February 15. Scores on the Graduate Record Examination are I€* 
quired. 


——— M ÁÀÁÀ— 
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B, cu , 
Be Root (Chairman), Perry Botwin, J.L. Breen, J.Y. Ruth 
The pe. 
p 
ted by the F 
t Appointed by the Deas. 


an and Assistant Deans of the School of Education are ex officio members of all com- 
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COMMITTEE ON SCHOL ARSHIP 


B.S. Root (Chairman), Perry Botwin, J.L. Breen 


INTRODUCTION 


It is the purpose of the School of Education to prepare teachers, counsesaayy 
and administrators for leadership responsibilities, and to offer experiencec 
teachers opportunities to extend their education. The School includes the de- 
partments of Education, Physical Education, and Special Education. It offers 
both graduate and undergraduate work. Other departments of the University 
provide general education and subject-matter courses needed for a well-bal- 
anced program of teacher education. 

Individually planned programs are provided for liberal arts and other $ê- 
lected graduates who wish to prepare for teaching. The School also provides 
a wide range of courses to provisional teachers who wish to qualify for teach- 
ing certificates and teachers who wish to renew licenses. Degree programs 1n 
adult education—employee development, rehabilitation counseling, and student 
personnel work in higher education are offered. 

Laboratory and clinical facilities are provided by the University Reading 
Center and Speech and Hearing Clinic. In cooperation with public and private 
schools and a wide variety of social agencies, ample opportunity for field ex- 
perience is provided. 

In addition to a full schedule of weekday courses during the academic yeaP 
classes are offered in the evening, on Saturday, and during the summer. 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


The University began offering professional courses for teachers in 1904—5, and 
in 1907 it established a Division of Education. In 1909, the Division of Edu 
cation became the Teachers College, which in its early years was concerne 
largely with teacher preparation on the undergraduate level. 

In 1928, the Teachers College became the School of Education, and greater 
provision was made for advanced study. Graduate enrollment has steadily e 
creased, and today the School has a considerably larger number of graduale 
than undergraduate students. 2 


EDUCATION FOR TEACHERS 


Programs are planned to provide a broad general education, adequate master) 
of the content, and professional competence. The relative emphasis place 
each of these depends on the student's teaching-level plan. For example, 
mentary school teachers, since they teach all subjects, need preparation 
greater breadth and less specialization than secondary school teachers. f 
Four years of full-time study is an acceptable minimum for adequate prep 
aration for teaching. Five years terminating in a Master of Arts in Educati? 
degree are needed for superior preparation which will command higher salant, | 
and opportunities for promotion. During the first two years, the student ! 
registered in the lower division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences; : 
liberal arts college of the University, where he acquires the background of ge? 


ele 
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eral education so essential to success as a teacher. Here he is assigned a special 
adviser from the School of Education to assist in planning his program. 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations concerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are 


Stated on pages 23-33; other University regulations, on pages 43-51. 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


Fifteen to 17 semester hours of credit constitute a normal program. A student 
With a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with the permission of the 
Dean, enroll for 18 or 19 hours. No student may enroll for more than 19, 
except by permission of the Committee on Scholarship. 

A student employed 15 hours or less a week may carry a normal program 
of college work. 

A student employed from 16 to 25 hours a week may enroll for 12 or 13 
hours. With a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher he may, with special per- 
Mission of the Dean*, enroll for 14 or 16 hours. 

A student employed from 26 to 34 hours a week may enroll for 9 or 10 
hours, With a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher he may, with special per- 
mission of the Dean*, enroll for 11 or 13 hours. 

A student employed 35 hours or more a week may enroll for 6 or 7 hours. 
With a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher he may, with special permission of 
the Dean*, enroll for 9 or 10 hours. 

. A student who increases his hours of employment after registration or at any 
time during a semester must report immediately to the Dean so that his pro- 
gram may be adjusted, if necessary. 


The Bachelor's Degrees 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION OFFERS PROGRAMS leading to the degrees of Bache- 
Or of Arts in Education and Bachelor of Science in Physical Education. 

a program of each student must be approved by a Faculty adviser. Since 

Student's program is defined by his particular needs, it is important that 

" Student have a clear concept of his major interest in education, and also 

at he be familiar with the teaching-certificate requirements of the locality in 


=r 
hich he expects to teach. 


E — 
NTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


tad of Arts in Education and Bachelor of Science in Physical Educa- 
division : satisfactory completion of the appropriate curriculum in the lower 
equivale) Columbian College of Arts and Sciences (see pages 80-81), or the 

nt from another accredited education institution, is required. Appli- 


* 
Re 
quest forms are available at the Office of the Dean. They should be filled out and returned 
*àn at least two weeks prior to Registration. 


—— 
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cants must, 


promise of success as a teacher. 
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at an admissions interview, exhibit personality traits that give 


To be recommended for a degree a student must satisfy the admission, resi- 


dence, scholarship, and curriculum requirements. 


RESIDENCE 


Candidates for the Bachelor's degrees must complete satisfactorily while in the 
School of Education a minimum of 30 semester hours, 9 of which, with the ap- 
proval of the adviser, may be in off-campus courses of the College of General 


Studies. 


For full details concerning continuous registration, see page 47. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


For the system of grading and of computing scholarship, see pages 44—46. 
In order to graduate, a student must have a quality-point index of at ] 


2.00. 


east 


Probation.—A student who fails to maintain a quality-point index of at least 
2.00 is placed on probation. He remains on probation as long as his index 1$ 
below 2.00, or until his probation is removed by the Committee on Scholar- 


ship. 


Suspension.—A student on probation who fails to raise his index to 
within the time specified may be suspended. 


2.00 


A student suspended for poor scholarship may, within ten days, appeal his 
case to the Committee on Scholarship through the Dean. If the case appears 
to be remediable and the student seems likely to improve his scholarship, the 
Committee may readmit him on probation. A student denied readmission may 
again, after a lapse of a calendar year, petition the Committee through the 


Dean for readmission. A student suspended twice will not be readmitted 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


In all Bachelor's curricula at least 30 semester hours must consist of courses 


numbered above 100. 


CREDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION (see page 45) 


BACHELOR OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


The objective of programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Educ® 
tion is to provide (1) general educational backgrounds; (2) functional com 
mand of ideas, concepts, knowledge, and skills in one or more teaching fields: 
(3) mastery of basic professional information and skills adequate for the begin" 
ning teacher; and (4) development of attitudes needed for success in teaching: 
The general educational backgrounds needed by prospective teachers are O 


tained through precollege education, college courses, work experience, 
ship activities, student campus activities, and off-campus cultural opportunities: 


leader 
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Normally, from 65 to 67 semester hours of the total requirement are com- 
pleted in the lower division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences of this 
University or in an equivalent institution elsewhere (see “Education,” page 
80). Since the teaching fields differ in content, scope, and complexity, some 
programs are longer than others. None requires less than 126 hours of satis- 
factory work, exclusive of required Physical Education. 

Work experience, leadership activities, participation in student campus activi- 
ties, and the utilization of off-campus cultural opportunities.—As part of formal 
course work and on their own initiative, students of the School of Education 
are expected to take full advantage of the many opportunities in the Washing- 
ton area for developing leadership skills. Advisers are available to help stu- 
dents plan these experiences. 


NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATIONS 


All candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education are required to 
take the National Teacher Examinations. Those expecting to graduate in June 
should take the examinations the previous February or April; those expecting 
to graduate in February, in July or November. Students expecting to complete 
degree requirements during the Summer Sessions should take the examinations 
In April or July. 

Students receive individual reports of test scores and may avail themselves of 
the regular transcript services of the Educational Testing Service. Students 
must request the Testing Service to send copies of test scores to the School of 
Education. 

Students required to take the examinations must register for them in the 
Office of the Dean at least thirty days prior to the date of the examination. De- 
tails concerning time, place, registration, and fees may be obtained in the Office 


of the Dean. 
TEACHING-FIELD PREPARATION 


Teaching-field preparation depends upon the teaching position for which the 
Student is preparing. Those planning to teach in elementary schools need a 
degree of competency in several fields. Those preparing to teach in junior or 
Senior high schools must demonstrate competency in a major teaching field. A 
minor teaching field is optional, but recommended. Ordinarily, students pre- 
Paring to teach in evening schools for adults are required to prove competency 
7 one teaching field. The student should begin teaching-field preparation 
€ in the lower division of Columbian College 

Teaching-field requirements, developed in cooperation with appropriate de- 
reh of the University, include satisfactory completion of prescribed aca- 
oe n one or more fields, a satisfactory score on the special field 
thon of ae of the National Teacher Examinations*, and satisfactory comple- 

E prescribed special methods courses. 
catpecitl field examinations of the National Teacher Examinations are available in elementary edu- 
industrial ane aood education; biology and general science; English language and literature; 
; mathematics; chemistry, physics, and general science; social studies; physical educa 


tion: 
+ business education; music education; home economics; and art education 


Stu 
mae” Preparing to teach history or geography take the special field examination in social 


Stud 
Büage ents Preparing to teach in fields in which special ficld examinations are not 
instructor Speech) must obtain a satisfactory score on a special field examination given by the 
or in the special methods course involved 


available (lan 


<2 
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Prescribed academic courses vary in number in accordance with the v 
and complexity of the teaching field and the license requirements of the Mes 
ous states. Minimum academic course requirements for each major teaching 
field are listed on succeeding pages. Minor teaching-field requirements 
somewhat less than those of a major field. Students preparing to teach on the 
elementary level are advised to use electives to increase their mastery of con- 
tent in an academic field or an area of specialization. " 

The prescribed courses in special methods are concerned primarily us 
methods of initiating, guiding, and evaluating learning experiences dealing wit 
the content of teaching fields. They attempt to bring to the student specific 
suggestions drawn from the accumulated experience of successful teachers: 
However, in addition, the courses review the teaching-field content currently 
in use in schools, and examinations at the end of courses provide the final test 
of competency in the teaching fields. 


PRESCRIBED COURSES IN THE VARIOUS TEACHING FIELDS 


Art 


Semester 
Hours 


Art 31-32: Survey of Western Art, or 6 
Art 71-72: Introduction to the Arts in America... 

To be selected from second-group Art History courses or 

any third-group Art History courses open to the under- 


Art: To be selected from the following..... ^ dieto 27 

*Art 21-22: Design I: Basic 

Art 41-42: Drawing I 

Art 51-52: Ceramics I 

Art 57-58: Graphics I 

Art 65-66: Painting I 

Art 81-82: Sculpture I 
Art 121-22: Design II: Structured 
Art 123-24: Design III: Individual Problems 
Art 125-26: Painting II 
Art 127-28: Painting III 

Art 131-32: Ceramics II 

Art 139-40: Design Workshop 
Art 143-44:  Serigraphy 

Art 151-52: Ceramics III 

Art 153-54: Graphics II 

Art 157-58: Graphics III 

Art 165-66: Composition 

Art 175-76: Design Projects 

Art 179-80: Sculpture II 

Art 189-90: Sculpture III 


39 


* Art 21-22 or permission of Department Chairman is prerequisite to all other studio courses 


B Sc 11-12: 
B Sc 101-2: 
B Sc 104: 
B Sc 108: 
B Sc 127: 
B Sc 163: 
B Sc 164: 
B Sc: 
Chem 11-12: 
Phys 1: 
Phys 2: 


tChem 11-12: 
Chem 15-16 
t Chem 22: 
Chem 51-52: 
Chem 53-54: 
Chem 111: 
Chem 191: 
Math 6: 
Math 30: 
Math 31: 
Phys 1: 

Phys 2: 


Music: 


PE 120 
PE 134 
PE 135 36 
PE 157 
Speech and 
Drama 


—— 
* Othe 
Chem 25 


r courses recommended but not required- 
< required if Chem 11-12 is elected. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Biology * 


Introductory Biology for Science Majors.... 


Invertebrate Zoology................... 
Comparative Vertebrate 
Organic Evolution, or 
Genetics 
Human Physiology, or 
Vertebrate Physiology... 
Advanced Botany courses 
General Chemistry 
General Physics liiodidiitbers 


Chemistry 


General Chemistry, or 
Intensive General and 
Introductory Quantitative 
Organic Chemistry 
Organic Chemistry Laboratory. 
Physical Chemistry......... 
History of Chemistry... 
Plane Trigonometry................... 
o alculus .......... 
Calculus of One Variable.. 


Anatomy.... 


Analytical Chemistry.. 
Analysis..... 


as approved by the adviser..... 


Gene PRVNOBLLLLoroieeiitesiedenpieiharaiflfo cinesi ne 


gp. ST EE RET ad TE ee oe de 


Introduction to Modern Physics.................. enn 
Dance 

As approved by the adviser................... eene nennen 
Human Anatomy......cossisersrcocrrcescrscescees 

Kinesiology ...... 


Teaching Ethnic Dance. 


Danco. Composition 1... eee ero ecenscopeonenrestoccenians 


Dance Composition Il.................. 
Teaching Modern Dance 

Dance Production à . 
Creative Dance for Children. 
Repertory 
Rhythmic 
Survey of Dance History 
Dance Technique and Theory 


As approved by the adviser 


Total 


Analysis through Creative 


Movement 


107 


Semester 
Hours 
8 
6 
4 
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-Chem 50, or 51-52 and 53-54; Math 31. 


€ 


B Sc 3: 
Chem 11-12: 
Geol 1-2: 
Geol 14: 
Geol 101: 
Geol 122: 
Geol 125: 

* Math 3: 

* Math 6: 
Phys 1: 
Other Courses: 


Anth 186: 
Geol 128: 
Geol 141: 
Geol 147: 
Geol 151-52: 
Geol 163: 
Geol 166: 


Art: 

Geog 51: 
Geog 52: 
Hist 71-72: 
Math 9, 10: 
Music: 


Physical 


Education: 


Science: 


Other Courses: 


Anth 1-2: 
TEcon 1-2: 
Hist 39-40: 

P Sc 5-6: 
Soc 1-2: 


Engl 1 or 1x, 2: 
Engl 52: 

Engl 71-72: 
Engl 101: 


* Additional mathematics 


Earth Science 
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Semester 


Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors...................« 


General Chemistry 
Introductory Geology 


General Petrology.................. 
History of Geological Sciences 


Structural Geology 
Marine Geology... 
Algebra.... 
Trigonometry. 
General Physics 


College 
Plane 


viser 


To be selected from the following as approved by the ad- 


Physical Anthropology 


Geomorphology 


Introductory Geochemistry 
Chemical Geology in the Earth and Ocean Sciences 
Invertebrate Paleontology 


Sedimentation 


Principles of Stratigraphy 


Elementary Education 


As approved by the adviser... 


Introduction to Geography... 
World Regional Patterns 
Introduction to American History 


General Mathematics I, II....... 


As approved by the adviser 


Viser 


Introductory Anthropology 
Principles of Economics 

European Civilization in Its World Context 
Introduction to Political Science 
Introductory Sociology 


Total 


English 


Introduction to American Literature... 
Expository Writing 


is required for some advanced geology courses. 
t Recommended for students planning to apply for certification in Virginia. 


Hours 


d» U2 U3 US Q3 €3 9 ON OO 2 


ue OS ue Os 


Engl 115: 
Engl 127-28: 
Sp&D 11: 


*Engl: 


Engl 133-34: 
Engl 135-36: 
Engl 137-38: 
Engl 153-54: 
Engl 155-56: 
Engl 161-62: 
Engl 163-64: 
Engl 165-66: 
Engl 167-68: 

Engl 170: 
Engl 171-72: 
Engl 173-74: 
Engl 175-76: 
Engl 177-78: 


Fren 9-10: 
Fren 12: 
Fren 51-52: 
Fren 91-92: 
Fren 103: 


Fren 109-10 


French: 


Fren 119-20 
Fren 121- 


Fren 123-24: 


Fren 125-2 


Fren 127-28: 
Fren 193: 
ther Courses: 
Art 109: 

Art 110: 


. Engl 115 
“Oreign Lang 


Fren 103: 
Hist 141-42: 
Psyc 115: 


* 
Not 
"equired for the minor teaching field. 


DY» 
ae 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Introduction to English Linguistics....................... enn 
Shakespeare 


adviser 
The Romantic Movement 

Victorian Literature 

The 20th Century 

The English Novel 

The English Drama 

Studies in American Literature 

Major American Poets 

American Drama 

The American Novel 

The American Short Story 

Major American Writers 

Selected Literary Movements 

Special Topics in American Literature 
Contemporary American Literature 


French 


French Conversation and Composition, or 

French Conversation and Composition (Intensive) ............ 
Survey of French Literature, or 

I M EO OE E 
Pronunciation and Intonation .............. n 
Advanced French Conversation and Composition.. 

To be selected from the following... SE See eee 
French Literature of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
17th Century French Literature 

18th Century French Literature 

19th Century French Literature 

20th Century French Literature 

Cours de style 

Recommended from the following but not required.......... 
19th Century Art in Europe 

Contemporary Art 

Introduction to English Linguistics 

Other than French as approved 

Pronunciation and Intonation 

History of France 

Psychology of Language and Communication 


po AERA à 


109 


Semester 
Hours 


6 
3 
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General Science* 


| Semester 


Hours 
B Sc 3-4 Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors > . . 6 
| Chem 11-12: General Chemistry, or à 
Chem 15-16: Intensive General and Analytical Chemistry 4 
Chem 22: Introductory Quantitative Analysis................... enn 
m Phys 1: General Physics and 
E Phys 2: Introduction to Modern Physics, or 8 
3 Phys 9-10: Introduction to Astronomy..................« /— : 6- 
b! tScience: Additional courses as approved by the adviser......... . 10 
j| Math: To be selected from the following.......................... indie. 9 
ni Math3: College Algebra 
i Math 6: Plane Trigonometry 
| Math 30: Precalculus 
ME Math 31: Calculus of One Variable 
| | Math 32: Calculus of Several Variables 
| Math 33: Calculus of Vector Functions 
— 
i a ccescceuananeiy 41-47 
a 
|| 
I Geography 
I Geog 51: inirocueHon TO GeogPapBy. EANO : 
I | Eo Bria s o Regional a O S E enee ete e oenetoos 1 
i | Geog 103: Cartography and Graphics.. 3 
| Geog 104: Quantitative Cartography............................. eren 3 
| Geog 105: Weather and Climate............... 3 
i | Geol 1: Introductory Geology oA. 9 
W 1| $Geog: To be selected from the following 
| Geog 125: Transportation Geography 
Geog 126: World Economic Geography 
Geog 127: World Population and Settlement 
Geog 132: Natural Resources 
M i Geog 134: Location of Industry 
| Geog 141: Urban Settlement 
Geog 145: Cultural Geography 
i Geog 146: World Political Geography 
| Geog 172: Historical Geography 3 
! $Geog: To be selected from the following 
| Geog 151: United States and Canada 
Geog 153: Europe 
Geog 155: Africa 
Geog 161: Latin America 
| Geog 165: Asia 
| Geog 166: Soviet Union 
| —3 
| | || HEN ae ae eee —— — —À7—— 3 
| | 
I 
i| | * May not be chosen as a minor teaching field n 2 
|| | f If Chem 11-12 is elected, it must be followed by Chem 22. If Chem 15-16 is elected, Chee 
|! | is not required; however, CI 50 is recommended following Chem 1€ 
il | t Eighteen semester hours in one Science held are required for certification 
i $ Not required for the minor teaching field. 


Germ 9 
Germ 51 


Hist 39-40 
Hist 91 
Hist 71-72: 


Hist: 
Hist: 


* Hist: 


Hist 167: 
Hist 169: 
Hist 170: 
Hist 171-72: 
Hist 173-74: 
Hist 175-76: 
Hist 177: 
Hist 179-80: 
Hist 181-82: 
Hist 183: 
Hist 185: 


Hist 108: 
Hist 109: 
Hist 110: 
Hist 111-12: 
Hist 113: 

. Hist 121: 
Ist 131-32; 
Hist 139.40: 
Hist 141-42: 
Hist 145.46: 
Hist 147 
Hist 149.50: 
ist 151.52: 
Hist 153: 


* Not 
t Se Tequired for the 
Page 289 fo 


10: 
52: 
Germ 179-80: 

*German: 


92: 


r regulation concerning the waiver of introductory History courses 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


German 


German Conversation and Composition..... 
Introduction to German Literature.. : 
Advanced Conversation and Composition 


Additional courses as approved by the adviser 


Total........ 


History? 


European Civilization in Its World Context, or 


Research Seminar (see adviser, Department of History)... 
Six semester hours in each of three of the following 
groups as approved by the adviser... 
Additional semester hours from any one of the following 
groups as approved by the adviser................ eere 


GROUP 1: AMERICAN HISTORY 


American Colonial History 

The American Revolution 

U.S. Early National History 
U.S. Social History 

The Negro in American History 
U.S. Political History 

The Ante-bellum South 

U.S. Economic History 

U.S. Diplomatic History 
Oversea Expansion of the United States 
Representative Americans 


GROUP 2: EUROPEAN HISTORY 


The Ancient Near East and Egypt to 600 A.D. 
Early Aegean and Greek Civilizations to 200 B.C. 
Ihe Roman World to 455 A.D. 

Medieval History 

Che Early Middle Ages 

Ihe Renaissance in Western Europe 

History of Germany 

World History in the 20th Century 

History of France 

History of Russia 

Economic History of Europe 

European Diplomatic History 

History of England and Great Britain 

Tudor England 


minor teaching field. 


111 


Semester 
Hours 
6 
6 
6 
14 


32 


42 
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l Hist 154: Stuart England 
Hist 157: 20th Century European Diplomatic History 


Hist158: Modern Jewish History 


GROUP 3: THE EASTERN WORLD 


Hist 138: History of World Communism 


LI 
} 
i | Hist 145-46: History of Russia 
i | Hist 187: History of Modern China 


l Hist 188: History of Chinese Communism 
i Hist 193: History of the Near East 


Hi Hist 194: History of the Modern Near East 
ae Hist 195-96: History of East Asia 
uu! GROUP 4: LATIN AMERICAN HISTORY 
Hist162: History of Spain and Portugal 
Hist 163-64: History of Latin America 
Hist165: History of Brazil 
| Hist 166: History of Mexico 
| P Sc 177: Governments and Politics in Latin America 
| d P Sc 178: Latin America: Political Patterns and International Relations 
i 
| Mathematics P 
| Semestef 
Hours 
Math 30: Precalculus ............. nennt nnne nennen nnnm 3 
| Math 31: Calculus of One Variable............... rn 3 
i Math 32: Calculus of Several Variables... 3 
Math 33: Calculus of Vector Functions... 3 
| Math 34: Introduction to Linear Algebra.............« nnne 3 
Math 122: Introduction to Abstract Algebra........... erret 3 
Math 124: Introduction to Matrix Theory........«.« eene 3 
M i Math 135: Projective Geometry... nnnm 3 
| *Math: Three additional courses in Mathematics approved by the 
adviser — Leere eerte eterne ene ete tene tato et etae entente eae eo tees teet tates etas ete ata 9 
Stat 155: Introduction to Probability... ennt 3 
N p 
| j Total. .ccesccoocecescsccocesscccccsssccesccccssrerscsscensssocoscnsssoccsoqnoqenee sees 36 
Music 
Mus 5-6; Elementary Harmony.........««««eeeennnnnnn nnne nnn nnne nnn r 
Mus 103-4: History of Music.............. v 6 
| Mus 131-32: Advanced Harmony........... 6 
| Applied Music: Voice or major instrument... 6 
| Applied Music: Minor instruments.................. 3 
| Ensemble: Choral or Orchestral............... r 
jj Music Literature: As approved by the adviser.... 3 


Music Theory: As approved by the adviser 


Math 30: 
Math 31: 
Math 32: 
Math 33: 
Phys 1: 
Phys 2: 
Phys 31-32: 
Phys 51-52: 
Phys: 

Phys 161: 
Phys 163: 
Phys 164: 
Phys 165: 
Phys 167: 


Slav 9-10: 
Slav 91-92: 
Slav 125: 
Slav 126: 
Slav 131: 
Slav 141—42: 
Slav 151-52: 
Slav 197: 
*Slav: 


Slav 101-2: 
Slav 109-10: 
Slav 128: 
Slav 143-44: 
Slav 145: 
Slav 146: 
Slav 153: 
Slav 154: 
Slav 156: 
Slav 161-62: 
Slav 165: 
Slav 166: 
Slav 193-94: 


* 
N : 
ot Tequired for the minor teaching field. 
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SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Physics 
Semester 
Hours 
Preculouiug rision dedii d aiiis esi. Mali 3 
Calculus of One Variable............cc..cssscsccsovesosecsesscesosesssessseseees 3 
Calculus of Several Variables..................... eere 3 
Calculus of Vector Functions... 3 
Genau Phil COLLA EE na E 
Introduction to Modern Physics................. 4 4 
Introduction to Theoretical Physics........... 4 
Introduction to Experimental Physics... E 
To be selected from the following................ erre 3 
Mechanics I 
Optics 
Thermodynamics 


Electromagnetic Theory 
Principles of Quantum Physics 


Russian 


Russian Conversation and Composition 
Introduction to Russian Literature 


x 
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19th Century Russian Literature, or 
20th Century Russian Literature.............. eere 


wo 


Additional courses from the following as approved by the 
y ocu ERE. dried Gi anor niet ine 
Readings in Modern Russian 

Advanced Russian Conversation and Composition 
Dostoevsky, the Man and the Artist 

The Russian Novel 

The Russian Short Story of the 19th Century 

The Russian Short Story of the 20th Century 

Turgenev 

Gogol 

Leo Tolstoy, His Life and Works 

Russian Culture 

Soviet Literature from the Revolution to World War II 
Soviet Literature from World War II to the Present 
Introduction to Slavic (non-Russian) Literature—in English 


Ll 


Econ 1-2: 
Hist 39—40: 
Hist 91-92: 
Hist 71-72: 

P Sc 5-6: 

Other Courses: 
Anth 1-2: 
Geog 51: 

Geog 52: 

Soc 1-2: 
tOther Courses: 


Span 9-10: 
Span 12: 
Span 51-52: 
Span 91-92: 
Span 103: 
Span 109-10: 
Span: 


Other Courses: 
Engl 115: 
Foreign Lang: 
Hist 162: 

Hist 163-64: 
Hist 165: 

Hist 166: 

Psyc 115: 
Span 193: 
Span: 


S Ed 102: 
S Ed 103: 
S Ed 170: 
S Ed 189: 
S Ed 190: 
S Ed 200: 
S Ed 290: 


e See page 289 for regul 
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Social Studies* 


Semester 


Hours 

Prncinles of Bonnes. a E A O 6 
European Civilization in Its World Context, or 
World Civilizations.............................. Runia Gbuliadd 6 
Introduction to American History................... eere 6 
Introduction to Political Science......................... eren 6 
To be selected from the following........................ nnn 6 
Introductory Anthropology 
Introduction to Geography 
World Regional Patterns 
Introductory Sociology 
Second-group courses, as approved by the adviser, from 
Anthropology, Economics, Geography, History, Political * 
Science, and Sociology................... cc p — t ÁÀÀ 12 

poo Rn coe oos o a ae 42 
Spanish 


Spanish Conversation and Composition, or 

Spanish Conversation and Composition (Intensive). 6 
Survey of Spanish Literature and Civilization.............-.-- xum 6 
HMM o o n iquetpterpedntops 6 
Pronunciation and Intonation...................ees 3 
Advanced Spanish Conversation and C omposition : 6 
Two full-year courses selected from second-group Span- 


ish or Spanish American Literature courses............-- 12 
Recommended from the o O l Moneen tovrsuegosepapuns 6 
Introduction to English Linguistics 
Other than Spanish as approved 
History of Spain and Portugal 
History of Latin America 
History of Brazil 
History of Mexico 
Psychology of Language and Communication 
Curso de estilo 
Second-group courses in Spanish and Spanish American 
Literature not prev iously elected 

RON DE. bao, e 
Special Education? 
Basic Specialized Teaching Techniques and Materials 1 : 
Basic Specialized Teaching Techniques and Materials II 3 
Interpersonal/Intrapersonal Relationships for Teachers.. i 
Preprofessional Internship: Special Education L............. 3 
Preprofessional Internship: Special Education Il 3 
Understanding Young Children. - 6 
Practicum in Teaching in Special Education 

— i 
| OBRNE AEE ALAP —€— at 


ation concerning the waiver of introductory History courses 


t Not required for the minor teaching field. 


t Minor teaching field only 


year, 


x „nior 
S Ed 102, 103, 170, 189, r to the sen» 


and 190 must be taken prio 


Sp&D 1: 
Sp&D 11: 
Sp&D 32: 

Sp&D 101: 
Sp&D 112: 
Sp&D 115: 


Sp&D 121: 
Sp&D 171 


Area of 


Specialization: 


Sp&D 126: 
Sp&D 127-28: 
Sp&D 133-34: 

Sp&D 143: 

Sp&D 144: 

Sp&D 172: 

Sp&D 173 

Sp&D 176: 

Sp&D 182 


Sp&D 116 
Sp&D 151: 
Sp&D 152: 
Sp&D 154: 
Sp&D 155.56: 
Sp&D 165-66: 
Sp&D 170: 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Speech and Drama 


Communicative Speaking and Listening 
Voice and Diction 
Oral Interpretation of Literature.. 
PHOGNIS COLLA rendi evertit inse 
Advanced Public Speaking 

ADOBE Boke eee. an 


Selected from one of the following groups as approved by 


the adviser ......... 


GROUP 1: SPEECH COMMUNICATION* 


Argumentation and Debate 

Advanced Debate Practice 

Radio and TV Broadcasting 

History and Criticism of European Public Address 
History and Criticism of American Public Address 
Speech Pathology I 

Speech Pathology II 

Speech, Hearing, and Language Development 
Introduction to Audiology 


GROUP 2: DRAMA* 


Advanced Acting 
Stagecraft 

Advanced Stagecraft 
Play Directing 

Play Production Practice 
History of the Theater 
Children's Theater 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Group Discussion and Conference Leadership.................. 
Introduction to Speech Pathology and Audiology.. 


115 


Semester 
Hours 


ue US US US US www 


The basic professional information, skills, and attitudes needed by beginning 
Sachers are provided through a sequence of courses to be taken in the junior 
Lectures and class discussions are closely coordinated with 


and senior years. 


eld work. 


t € 
“ach on the various levels 
School, and adult. 


Educ 108: 
Educ 112: 
Stat 53 


Not re i 
tequired for the minor teaching field. 


Professional Courses—Secondary 


Human Development, Learning, and Teaching.................. 


Educational Measurement, or 


Introduction to Statistics in Psychology and Education. 


Instruction is differentiated to meet the needs of those preparing to 
elementary school, junior high school, senior high 


Semester 
Hours 


3 


3 


= 


eenma 
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Educ 123: 
Educ 131: 
Educ 134: 
Special Methods: 
Educ 136: 
Educ 137: 
Educ 138: 
Educ 139: 
Educ 140: 
Educ 142: 
Educ 144: 
Educ 146: 


Educ 108: 
Educ 111: 
Educ 112: 

Stat 53: 
Educ 123: 
Educ 135: 
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Society and the School....... ; Lo 

Secondary School Principles and Methods... iind 
Student Teaching in Secondary Schools......................... 
Three to six semester hours from the following courses 
Teaching English in Secondary Schools 

Teaching Speech 

Teaching Social Studies in Secondary Schools 
Teaching Art in Secondary Schools 

Teaching Mathematics in Secondary Schools 

Teaching Music in Secondary Schools 

Teaching Science in Secondary Schools 

Teaching Foreign Languages 


Professional Courses—Elementary 
Human Development, Learning, and Teaching...... 


Elementary School Curriculum and Methods... 
Educational Measurement, or 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Semester 
Hours 
3 
3 
6-9 
3-6 
21-27 


The curriculum, which is designed to prepare students for teaching in eleme 
tary and secondary school programs of physical education, offers opportunitie 
for specialization in dance, elementary school physical education, and speci 


education. 


ber A ~ rsi- 

The student wishing to prepare to teach another subject in addition to phy 4 
cal education may use his elective hours to work toward a minor teaching fiel? 
Relevant work in Columbian College may be counted. 


PREREQUISITE 


^ r 
For the first two years of the Bachelor of Science in Physical Education CU 


riculum, see Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, page 81. 


CURRICULUM 


B Sc 163: 
Educ 108: 
Educ 123: 
PE 101: 
PE 103: 


b 


Junior Year 


Human Physiology.. 
Human Development, Learning, and Teaching 
Society and the School dii E limi) écveh 
Physical Education in the Elementary School 
Philosophy and Principles of Physical Education 
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PE 105: Special Physical Education 
PE 107: Teaching Ethnic Dance 
PE 111: 
PE 112: 
PE 115: 
PE 122: 
PE 158: 
Elective: 


Educ 134: 
Educ 135: 
PE 113: 
PE 116: 
PE 117: 
PE 119: 
PE 131: 
PE 138: 
PE 139: 
PE 164: 
Elective: 


The Degree of Master of Arts in Education 


eas OF STUDY LEADING TO THE DEGREE of Master of Arts in Education 
“signed to enable prospective teachers and teachers of experience to in- 
IZ" their knowledge of professional and academic information and skills and 
nen for special types of educational service. They also provide opportuni- 
Or college graduates in other disciplines to acquire needed professional 
Ucation, as well as study in the subjects which they are planning to teach. 
E" the various related departments of the University, the student and his 
field elect courses to give the student an adequate background in his chosen 
^b, Service. Programs for teachers-in-service and experienced teachers 
Without” lo re-enter the profession are differentiated from those for students 
Ut teaching experience. 
(2) sud Programs are available in the following fields: (1) adult education; 
"Ssroom teaching; (3) comparative education; (4) curriculum; (5) 
mgr (6) early childhood education; (7) elementary administration; (8) ele- 
Rd education; (9) employee development; (10) guidance; (11) higher 
on; (12) history of education; (13) human growth and development; 
Calin Philosophy of education; (15) physical education (candidates may spe- 
in dance, elementary school physical education, safety education, or 
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special education); (16) reading; (17) rehabilitation counseling; (18) — 
ary administration; (19) secondary education; (20) special porri s 
nostic prescriptive teaching, children with behavioral problems, and "v ^2 
hood special education; and (21) student personnel work in higher ec »X— 

For teachers interested in developing or strengthening their academic -n 
petence, the “classroom teaching” field normally permits 15 to 18 somad 2 
hours of work in departments other than education. These programs -— 
signed to meet the needs of teachers-in-service who need additional wor a 
content to qualify for advanced certification or to improve their classro 7 
skills; and may also be helpful to previously trained teachers planning o 
enter the profession. The major emphasis is upon strengthening both the ac? 
demic and professional competencies of the teacher. E" - 

Additional information concerning these programs may be obtained by Wr! 
ing or telephoning the Office of the Dean. 


FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM 


A. candidate entering the School of Education from the lower division of Co- 
lumbian College of Arts and Sciences (or with equivalent preparation) -a 
choose a three-year program leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in p 
cation and Master of Arts in Education to be conferred simultaneously. ^7" 
first year of this combined program will be devoted to teaching-field prepa 
tion; the work of the second year will include the degree of Bachelor of — 
in Education junior-year professional courses and a maximum of 18 apo fi 
hours of graduate courses; that of the third and final year, senior-year un re 
graduate professional courses and the remaining graduate courses needed di 
the Master's degree. Student teaching, to be elected in the third year, P a 
not be taken for graduate credit. A quality-point index of at least 2.50 " pe 
dergraduate courses must be attained before beginning the work of the = 4 
year, and the program must meet all the requirements for the degrees 
Bachelor of Arts in Education and Master of Arts in Education. 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
A Bachelor’s degree from an accredited institution, an undergraduate qu 
point index of 2.50 or above (C + average), demonstrated interest in — 
and personality traits that give promise of better-than-average success ? 
teacher, are required. 

Two years of successful teaching are required before admission to can 
in the fields of guidance and school administration. 


didacy 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


Jents of 


Candidates whose undergraduate preparation does not include equiva must 


the basic requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education 
make up deficiencies and may be required to take designated tests. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


a 

: : 4 .s taken * 

For the record, advanced standing is granted for approved courses e N 
other accredited institutions, but a minimum of 30 semester hours 1 

completed at this University as a Master's candidate. 
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A maximum of 12 semester hours of advanced courses completed in this 
University in excess of the requirements for the Bachelor’s degree may be 
Credited toward the Master's degree if the work fits in with the student's plan 
of specialization and is approved in writing by the Dean before being under- 
taken, 

Advanced standing is not granted for work completed five or more years be- 
fore application for admission or readmission to Master's candidacy. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


PLAN OF STUDY 


The plan of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Education requires 
à minimum of 33 hours of graduate credit. The plan may, at the student's 
Option, include a thesis carrying 6 hours of graduate credit. Whether or not a 
Student selects the thesis option, a minimum of 18 hours, including a course in 
educational research methods and procedures, must be from courses planned 
Primarily for graduate students (third-group courses). A minimum of 12 hours, 
not including the thesis or the research course, must be from courses offered 
Y the School of Education. 

Programs may include additional teaching-field preparation. In such cases, 
OWever, undergraduate and graduate courses combined must be at least equiv- 
€nt to the undergraduate requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 

UCation (see pages 103-16). 

Tograms are planned initially in conference with an admission adviser in the 
ce of the School of Education and subsequently with a designated adviser in 
Pw Candidate’s area of specialization. These programs are based on the inter- 
ts of the candidate, his previous background, and the certification require- 
Ments of the state and locality in which the candidate plans to teach. 
l degree requirements must be completed within a period of six years. 


RESIDENCE 


A Candidate for the Master’s degree is required to complete satisfactorily 30 
Mester hours in residence in the School. With the approval of the adviser, 9 
the 30 hours may be off-campus courses in the College of General Studies. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


or graduate work grades are indicated as A, excellent; B, good; C, minimum 
; F, fail; 7, incomplete; W, authorized withdrawal; CR, credit. Grades A, 
' ^» and F are counted in computing the quality-point index (see page 45). 
Ceive pAlity-point index of 3.00 is required for graduation. Students who re- 
dent; ar grade of C in more than two courses are subject to suspension. Stu- 
Educ .10 receive a grade of F must confer with the Dean of the School of 
ation before enrollment for further work. 
symbol p a grade has not been assigned, the symbol 1 (incomplete) or the 
eed (authorized withdrawal ) will be recorded. The symbol I indicates 
` atisfactory explanation has been given to the instructor for the student's 
to complete the required work of the course. An "incomplete" cannot 
ade up after the lapse of one calendar year except by written permission of 
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2 . . . . -« r 
the Dean’s Council. An incomplete which is not removed within one po 
year is automatically changed to an F. An incomplete cannot be remove y 
reregistering for the course. 


THE THESIS 


The choice of the thesis subject must be approved in writing by the student 
adviser and filed in the Office of the Dean. A statement of the School of -— 
cation standards for the thesis and printed copies of detailed regulations rege 
ing the form and reproduction of the thesis are available in the Office of t 
Dean. | od of 

Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the perio der 
registration, to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty un 
whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, an A" 
calendar year may be granted without further tuition payment. The Lu 
must, however, maintain continuous registration (see page 47) during p^ 
period. If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the additional o: ay 
year, the student must register for the entire 6 hours of thesis again and P 
tuition as for a repeated course. 


MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


In addition to the course examinations, the candidate must pass a special e 
hour examination on his area of specialization. Candidates for the examina "s 
must be registered for the semester it is to be taken, and must file a i 
application in the Office of the School of Education no later than thirty 
prior to the date of the examination. 


ing tO 
. adın 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION PROVIDES A PROGRAM of advanced study lead 8 
the degree of Education Specialist for students with Master's degrees in 
tion who seek further professional preparation for specific objectives. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
7 
s cm en equ! 
The degree of Master of Arts in Education from this University (or a p? 1 
alent), a satisfactory score on the Miller Analogies Test or the Gradual sired 
ord Examination, and two years of successful pertinent experience, are red 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 

. . . 4 of 
Each applicant must be interviewed and recommended by a staff meman 
School of Education or by a representative in the candidate’s locality aP 
by the Dean. 
SCHOLARSHIP 


; he same d 
Scholarship requirements for the degree of Education Specialist are t e 
those for the degree of Master of Arts in Education (see pages 119-20). 
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PROGRAMS OF STUDY AND DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


Individual programs are developed, through the faculty-adviser plan, to fit the 
Candidates’ abilities, interests, needs, and career goals. Thirty semester hours 
yond the requirements of the degree of Master of Arts in Education at this 
Niversity are required. At least 21 hours of this work must be taken on 
Campus at this University. A maximum of five calendar years is allowed for 
Completion of the program. 
At least 12 of the required 30 hours must be in 
in Education selected from the following areas: (1) foundations and cognate 


Study, (2) background and general principles of the field of study, (3) an area 
of specialization. 


appropriate graduate courses 


THE COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


Successful completion of two three-hour written examinations is required. 


THE ORAL EXAMINATION 


The final oral examination must be passed at least three weeks before the degree 
P to be conferred. The examination committee consists of members of the 
taff of the School of Education and at least one successful practitioner in the 


aPpropriate area of specialization, appointed by the Dean of the Schoo! of 
ucation. 


The Degree of Doctor of Education 

THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION OFFERS PROGRAMS of advanced study leading to the 
Vision’ of Doctor of Education. These programs, which are under the super- 
dmi, the Committee on Graduate Studies, provide major fields of study in 
^ ation sation and supervision, adult education, curriculum, elementary admin- 
i ^, elementary education, employee development, guidance and counsel- 
ond igher education, history of education, philosophy of education, sec- 
lica) administration, secondary education, special education, and teacher 
wth 2n Supporting fields are available in administrative specialties, human 
in hip 4nd development, rehabilitation counseling, and student personnel work 
and ^, education. With the approval of the Committee on Graduate Studies 
in Other i departments concerned, one or tw^ supporting fields may be taken 
epartments of the University. All programs require study of interre- 

as of education and a doctoral dissertation in the major field of study. 


‘OMIssion 


we Plicant must have adequate preparation for advanced study, including 

form. © Work in fields prerequisite to his objective equivalent to that required 

Wars |, Stee of Master of Arts in Education at this University, at least three 

ties, kà Successful pertinent educational experience, acceptable personal quali- 
à capacity for creative scholarship and effective leadership. 
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The applicant first arranges for an interview with the Assistant Dean = - 
vanced graduate studies to explore his needs in relation to the resources O 
School and to guide him in his application for doctoral study. 

To be admitted to study for the degree, the applicant must be accepte 
the Committee on Graduate Studies on the basis of previous scholastic - ed 
fessional record; prescribed admission tests, including the Aptitude Test 0 di 
Graduate Record Examination or the Miller Analogies Test; personal con ri 
ences with at least three faculty members, including the professor under o 
the applicant wishes to work; and a group interview with the Conn a 
Graduate Studies. When the applicant meets with the Committee on Gradu 


d by 
pro- 


t^m í ; in- 
Studies, he should be prepared to present an outline of his plan of study, 
cluding the selection of major and supporting fields. 
PLAN OF STUDY 
i ae 
In general, from two to three years of full-time study beyond the degree 


Master of Arts in Education, or the equivalent in part-time study, 1s reque 
Programs are individually planned. It is estimated that, for the average © 
dent, the work required for the total program will be 66 semester hours, 
cluding a minimum of 12 semester hours of dissertation research. for 

Each program is divided into two parts. The first consists of preparation up 
comprehensive examinations in a major field of study and each of found re- 
porting fields, and a tool-subject requirement. The second is composed pee 
search investigation, the writing of a dissertation, and the final oral examine 

Students who have completed the comprehensive examinations and who i 
not registered for doctoral study under the payment plan in effect prior tO e 
1, 1967, must register for a minimum of 6 semester hours of Dissertation um 
search (491) a semester until 12 hours have been completed, and à minim 
of 3 semester hours a semester thereafter until the satisfactory completion 
the final examination. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS 
When the student is admitted to doctoral candidacy, he is assigned to s i 
mittee, each member of which is responsible for guiding him in his prepa fields 
for one of the four required comprehensive examinations in supporting range 
or the comprehensive major field examination. The candidate must d 
individual conferences with the committee members to determine the co All 
of each field and to receive guidance in his preparation for the examination. 
candidates are required to complete Educ 296 during the first or second $ 
ter of candidacy. riti? 
The supporting field examinations, which are taken first, are six-hour y- di 
examinations. A tool-subject requirement may be established by the 


jn* 


tion, six hours on each of two successive days „facto 
The candidate begins the second part of his program after the satis wise 

completion of all supporting field examinations; the tool subject, if req 

and the major field examination. 
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THE DISSERTATION 


A dissertation is required as evidence of ability to perform scholarly research 
and to interpret and present its results, 
During the first part of the program, the Dean appoints a Dissertation Com- 
ttee, consisting of a Major adviser as Director, usually the major field adviser, 
and two additional faculty members who serve as readers. The candidate is re- 
quired to submit a proposal for his dissertation to this Committee, which deter- 
mines its acceptability and recommends approval to the Committee on Graduate 
tudies. The dissertation is completed under the direction of the Dissertation 
Committee. 

No later than the date specified in the calendar, the candidate must submit 
to the Dean three complete copies of the dissertation and two copies of an 
abstract for inclusion in the announcement of the examination and for repro- 
uction by University Microfilms, Inc. Printed copies of detailed regulations 
Tegarding the form and reproduction of the dissertation, preparation of the 
abstract, and services offered by University Microfilms, Inc., are available in 
the Office of the Dean. The successful candidate for the doctorate is required, 

Ore receiving his degree, to pay a fee to cover the expense of printing the ab- 


E” of dissertation, and for the basic service rendered by University Micro- 
ms, Inc, 


mi 


THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


When the dissertation has been accepted, the Director recommends the candi- 
ate to the Dean for the final oral examination, which must be passed at least 
i P Weeks before the degree is to be conferred. The examination is open to 

Public and is conducted by a committee of the Faculty, appointed by the 
ĉan, supplemented by at least two leaders in the candidate's field of study 
9m outside the University. Candidates who successfully pass the oral exami- 


ng “re recommended for the degree by the Faculty of the School of Edu- 
lon, 


RESIDENCE AND CONTINUOUS STUDY 
All the 


Cou preparation for the degree, including examinations and work other than 
Tses 


and seminars, which is done under the direction of an adviser, must 
Cat; 9ne in residence, The student must remain registered in the School of Edu- 
li Xcept when the Dean or the Committee on Graduate Studies has granted 
d © of absence. Failure to register each semester of the academic year may 
apse of candidacy. Subsequent readmission is subject to whatever 
Qn uar ditions and regulations have been established by the Committee on 
àte Studies, 
$e... 7 * is no formal regulation concerning the minimum amount of time to be 
candi d Preparation for the minor and supporting field examinations Or às à 
inationg * engaged in doctoral research. The supporting and major field exam- 
and the Owever, must be completed within five years of the date of admission, 
ti entire program must be completed within eight years, regardless of full- 
Or E part-time study. Each candidate is required to complete one semester 
ing © of his program in full-time study. Full-time study of six weeks or more 
of two Summer Sessions is equivalent to full-time study for one semester. 


Special Programs and Services 


MASTER OF ARTS IN TEACHING PROGRAM IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION OFFERS AN INTENSIVE fifth-year program, partially 
supported by paid teaching internships, designed to prepare selected graduates 
of accredited liberal arts colleges for teaching in elementary schools. Suc 
cessful fulfillment of the program’s requirements provides the professional 
courses necessary for certification as an elementary teacher. Students may Te- 
ceive the degree of Master of Arts in Teaching on completion of the program 
or receive credit for 15 semester hours of graduate work toward the degree O 
Master of Arts in Education. 

For details, write to the Chairman of the Department of Education, M.A.T. 
Program in Elementary Education, George Washington University, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 


ADMISSION TO THE PROGRAM 


To be admitted as a student-intern, an applicant must (1) have a Bachelor's 
degree from an accredited liberal arts institution, including courses related tO 
the general education requirements for teacher certification; (2) show evidence 
of interest in children and a sincere desire to teach; (3) submit three written 
references attesting to quality of academic record and personality; (4) submi 
a score on the Aptitude Test of the Graduate Record Examination of the 
Miller Analogies Test; and (5) be interviewed by the University Selection Com: 
mittee, or under arrangements specified by the Committee and approved 
the Dean of the School of Education. 


PLAN OF STUDY 


Beginning with a six-week summer session the program includes a September 
experience and full-time study in the fall semester. Course work during $ 
time is planned to help each student gain understanding of (1) the charac 
istics of elementary school children, (2) the subject-matter areas of the eleme 
tary school curriculum, (3) basic dimensions of teaching methodology, (4) 
relationship between educational theory and methods, (5) educational tests 
measurements, and (6) the role of the school in American society. ing 

During the fall semester, students will be given full-time student teach! it 
assignments in a nearby public school. This part of the program will pe 
the student to use, in an actual teaching situation, the educational theories 
methods which he has been studying. 

A salaried internship during the spring semester in one of the coo : 
school systems in the area gives the student an opportunity to assume the ity 
sponsibilities of a beginnning teacher, with the help and guidance of Univer iy 
and public school staff members. Seminar meetings will be scheduled we on 
for discussion of common problems and for cooperatively planned work © 
individual and group needs of interns. Each student plans, conducts, an 
ports on an Action Research Project. 


pe rating 
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EDUCATION OF TEACHERS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


The School of Education offers a program for the education of teachers of 
exceptional children. Laboratory experiences are arranged in schools for handi- 
Capped children in the metropolitan area, Students are accepted at the junior- 
Or senior-year undergraduate, Master's, Education Specialist, and Doctoral 
levels, By special permission, teachers, school administrators, and adequately 
Prepared students from other schools and colleges of the University may elect 
these courses. 

Inquiries concerning the program and the availability of scholarships and fel- 
lowships should be directed to Dr. Perry Botwin, Department of Special Edu- 
Cation, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


GRADUATE PROGRAM IN REHABILITATION COUNSELING 


The School of Education offers a Federally funded, Master's degree program, 
for the preparation of rehabilitation counselors. 'These professional personnel 
assist persons who are disabled or disadvantaged to assume a proper place in 
Society. The two-year program combines fieldwork with course work in pre- 
Paring students for immediate employment in an expanding field that yields 
‘8 humanitarian and financial rewards. Both the profession and the pro- 
Bram are interdisciplinary, drawing upon such related areas as guidance, medi- 
cine, psychology, social work, sociology, and special education. 

Traineeships, including tuition and stipends are available for full-time stu- 
ents. Information and applications are available from Dr. Daniel Sinick, 
Rehabilitation Counselor Education, George Washington University, Wash- 
Mgton, D.C. 20006. 


CERTIFICATION CURRICULA 


The School of Education provides individually planned programs for liberal 

. Braduates and for housewives and retired military personnel with appropri- 
* degrees who wish to prepare for teaching. Those seeking certification, but 

Not Wishing to work for a degree, may enroll in a certification program if they 

Meet the admission, scholarship, and personality requirements of degree candi- 

> _The School also provides a wide range of courses of interest to teachers 
© Wish to renew licenses. 
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SCHOOL 


OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Dean J.C. Dockeray 


FACULTY 


Professors Frederick Amling, HF. Bright, D.S. Brown, D.R. Cloutier, J.C. 
Dockeray, R.B. Eastin, R.F. Ericson, F.H. Gibbs, Leon Gintzig, W.A. Ham- 
tick, Roy Herrmann (! isiting), J.L. Jessup, E.J.B. Lewis, G.L. Lippitt, H.R. 
Page, D.D. Roman, S.M. Rosen (Visiting), Waldo Sommers, K. E. Stromsem. 

win Timbers 
SSociate Professors G.R. Allen, R.A. Barrett, Lloyd Bartholomew, Guy Black, 
DP. Boyd, S.F. Divita, Rodney Eldridge, M.G. Gallagher, P.D. Grub, R.F. 
Hartley, R.L. Holland, C.D, Hughes, F.C, Kurtz, G.P. Lauter, E.R. Ma- 
Studer, L.H. Mantell, A.J. Mastro, J.F. McCarthy, Jr., D.C. McGrath, Jr., 
EJ. Mock, Chei-Min Paik, R.C. Sedwick, T.E. Shaughnessy, J.N. Stonesifer, 
^K. Winslow, M.M. Wofsey 

Adjunct Associate Professor H.C. Demoody 

SSistant Professors Elizabeth Adams, S.R. Chitwood. G.F. Conner, S.S. Fuller, 

erwin Greene, P.N. Reeves, T.F. Riley, J.R. Roman, Jr., S.N. Sherman. 

A L.C, Smith, W.E. Smith, J.L. Thompson, Jr., J.W. Waldrip 
lunct Assistant Professor Norma Loeser 

nstructor L.W. Katz 


COMMITTEES. 


DEAN's COUNCIL 
M Dockeray (Chairman), S.R. Chitwood, Leon Gintzig, P.D. Grub, R.L. 
land, E.J.B. Lewis, H.R. Page, L.C. Smith 


C 

OMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM 

= Barrett (Chairman), D.R. Cloutier, Leon Gintzig, F.C. Kurtz, E.R. Ma- 
er, J.F, McCarthy, Jr. 


COMMIT- 

ITTEE : 'IT 
A D p ON DOCT 
D 


Tu Roman (Chairman), D.R. Cloutier, S.S. Fuller, Leon Gintzig, P.D. Grub, 


— Holland, Chei-Min Paik 


ORAL STUDIES IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
UBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


an of the School is an ex officio member of all committees 
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COUNCIL* 


| operates â$ 
It consists % 
and of the 


The School of Government and Business Administration Counci 
an advisory group on policy, finance, and community relations 
responsible members of the business and government communities, 
faculty, administrators, and students of the School. 


CHAIRMAN 


August Schomburg, Lieutenant General, USA (Ret.) 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL 


eu Rd ^ , , Washington 
Everett H. Bellows (University Trustee), Vice President of the Wash 


Office, Olin Corporation 
Leo M. Bernstein, President, District of Columbia National Bank 
David Springer Brown, Professor of Management than Pet 
Carl William Clewlow, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for Civilia 
sonnel Policy, Department of Defense 
Sheldon Stanley Cohen, Cohen and Uretz = 
George M. Ferris, Jr., President, Ferris & Company, Washington, D. ‘ 
Melvin Gelman, Gelman Construction Company, Washington, D.C. 


Leon Gintzig, Professor of Health Care Administration E philadel- 
William N. Kinnard, Executive Secretary, City Parks Association of 

phia, Pa. 
Edwin Joseph Baughman Lewis, Professor of Accounting atio 


George Olmsted, Jr., Director of Marketing, Financial General Corpor 
Washington, D.C. 

Charles Emory Phillips (University Trustee), Chairman of the Boars 
Life Insurance Company, Washington, D.C. 

Daniel David Roman, Professor of Management Science; Chairman, 
on Doctoral Studies 

Maurice H. Schwartz, Assistant Controller for Information 
Atomic Energy Commission 


1, Equitable 


Committee 


Systems, 


David James Sharpe, Professor of Law W ashing” 
Douglas R. Smith, President, National Savings & Trust Company, "¢ 
D.C. new 


3 D 'mistration 
Joseph H. Taggart, Dean, Graduate School of Business Administri 


York University 
Robert P. Thome, Comptroller, The Washington Post Company, 
D.C. 


James Otis Wright (University Trustee), Corporate Director, 
) [ 


«tof 
washing? 


o 
Sea Island, " 


STUDENT MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL 


Clifton Brown 
Stanley K. Moseley 


rebos ent. 
, reside ot 
e z T tees, the Vice P í Gort 
The President of the University, the Chairman of the Board of Truste School 9 
Academic Affairs, the Vice President for Development, and the Dean of the 5e 


ment and Business Administration are ex officio members of the Council 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Study of Government was first organized as a separate entity in the Uni- 
Versity in 1898 with the establishment of the School of Comparative Jurispru- 
dence and Diplomacy. In 1928, this School was reorganized and broadened as 
the School of Government. During the next two decades, programs in business 
administration and public administration were added, and the emphasis gradu- 
ally shifted from undergraduate to graduate study. The name was changed in 
1960 to the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs to reflect | 
more accurately the offerings of the School. A division of the School was 
“lected in 1966, and two schools were established—the School of Government 
and Business Administration, a primarily professionally-oriented school; and the | 
Ool of Public and International Affairs, a primarily policy-oriented school. | 
Programs of the School of Government and Business Administration include 
*Xamination of administrative principles and the quantitative approaches to de- 
Cision making common to both business and government. These programs 
stress the points at which major policy decisions of either business or govern- 
ment Must give consideration to related policy decisions of the other. Em- 
p asis is placed upon the fact that management education is not limited to or- 
8anizational techniques but is, in its broadest sense, education for management 
"sponsibility, 
, Students in the freshman and sophomore years are registered in the lower 
vision of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the liberal arts college of 
, “niversity. Here they are assigned special advisers from this School to 
assist them in planning their programs. 


ACADEMIC PROGRAMS 


Tograms in the fields of Accounting, Business Administration, Business and 
nomic Statistics, Health Care Administration, International Business, Per- 
i nel Administration, Public Administration, and Urban and Regional Plan- 


m all available within the School of Government and Business Adminis- 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


me, Schoo of Gove 


Strat; 0 


rnment and Business Administration has maintained full 

rship in the Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges of Business Admin- 

n since 1961. It joined the Council on Graduate Education for Public 

| Mistration in 1966. By invitation, in 1968, the School became a charter 

"mic member of the American Association of Collegiate Schools of Busi- 

hts wr The programs in Public Accounting designed to prepare stu- 

Sta : ertified Public Accountants examinations have been approved by the 

istration he of New York and Maryland. y The program in Hospital Admin- 

Pital d as been accredited by the Association of University Programs in Hos- 
ministration since 1962. 


REGULATIONS 


Re 
Bulati 
st ations conce 


rning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are 
on page. 


5 23-33; other University regulations, on pages 43-51. 
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ATTENDANCE 


A student may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due 
are paid. A student may be dropped from any course for undue absence. € 

The student is held responsible for all the work of the courses in which he v 
registered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge before 
provision is made for him to make up the work missed. 1 d 
A student suspended for any cause may not attend classes during the perio 
of suspension. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN 


A student of demonstrated capacity, with a special interest in the subject matter 
of a course, may be permitted to undertake study under the personal direction 
of an instructor, in accordance with the rules of the appropriate department 
Credit under this plan is limited to the specific course credits normally allowe 
when taken on a class basis. 


Bachelor of Business Administration 


: iness 
THE SCHOOL OFFERS PROGRAMS leading to the degree of Bachelor of pun 
Administration in the fields of Accounting, Business Administration, Busi 
and Economic Statistics, and International Business. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


The satisfactory completion of the Accounting, Business Administration, et 
International Business or the Business and Economic Statistics curriculum v 
the lower division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences (see pages 
82), or the equivalent, is required. Students transferring from other col ro- 
and universities as juniors must offer an acceptable broad-based liberal arts P 
gram, or the equivalent. 


leges 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


5 
A. full-time student not on probation may not ordinarily take more than Y 
semester hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a week, who !* 
on probation, may not take more than 9 semester hours. 
A full-time student whose quality-point index is 3.50 or higher may t 
more than 18 semester hours. A student employed more than 24 hours 
whose index is 3.50 or higher, may take 


ake not 

a weer 
up to 12 semester hours. , during 

A student who accepts employment after registration or at any time € 

à semester must report immediately to the Dean, so that his program may 

adjusted if necessary. 

Exception to these rules will require the approval of the Dean. 
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SCHOLARSHIP 


In order to graduate, a student must have the following: (1) a general quality- 
Point index of at least 2.00 and (2) an index in his major of at least 2.50. The 
Major includes the required courses and courses taken in the group options. 


DEAN’S HONOR LIST 


The names of students who achieve a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher are 
Placed on the Dean's Honor List for that semester. Appearance on the list 
Vill be limited to (1) full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 semes- 
ler hours and (2) part-time students registered for a minimum of 12 semester 


Urs over a period of two consecutive semesters, which may include a sum- 
Mer term, 


PROBATION 


À student whose quality-point index falls below 2.00 after completing a min- 
mum of 12 semester hours of study will be placed on probation. This proba- 
lion extends over the period in which the student attempts 12 semester hours 
% work which may include remedial studies as prescribed. 


| SUSPENSION 


A student whose quality-point index is 1.50 or below or whose index remains 
low 2.00 at the end of his probationary period may be suspended. A student 
eig ended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission after the lapse of 
*r the fall or spring semester. To be considered for readmission, he must 
= Prescribed tests and submit evidence to the Dean’s Council that during his 
Ue from the University he has so conducted himself as to indicate that he 
ti Profit by readmission. A student readmitted after suspension is on proba- 
E and must maintain a current quality-point index of at least 2.50 on each 12 
mester hours of work undertaken until his cumulative index is 2.00. In no 
es Will the probationary period after readmission exceed 24 hours of study. 


Udent suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 
RESIDENCE 


Minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the major 

» Must be completed while registered in the School of Government and 

Within ss Administration. This requirement applies to students transferring 
the University as well as to students transferring from other institutions. 
mer work may be counted toward the residence requirement, but in no 
cial Eve period of residence aggregate less than thirty weeks. Unless spe- | 
Mission is granted by the Dean to pursue work elsewhere, the work of 


aaor or final year must be completed in the School of Government and 
| ness Administration. 


Usk 

' OF CORRECT ENGLISH 
Any ș «o» 
m Y Student Whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory 
Ment leported by the instructor to the Dean. The Dean may assign supple- 
ary Work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of 
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' re ition 
the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tut : 
et : i : ^d f 'ailure 1ake 
fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to n 
up such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the Dean 


CREDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION (see page 45) 


CORRESPONDENCE AND HOME-STUDY COURSES 


"Ce , :annot 
Credit for correspondence or home-study courses is not acceptable and c 
be applied toward a degree. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation, candidates are requi 
complete, in addition to the appropriate freshman and sophomore work, a j- in 
imum of 60 semester hours during the junior and senior years, as set for 
one of the following curricula. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR WAIVING CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


A required course may be waived by the satisfactory passing of a waiver € 
ination authorized and prescribed by the department or curriculum adviser : 4 
cerned. Passing this examination does not entitle the student to any hows ^ 
credit toward the degree. Request to take the examination should be m hie 
the curriculum adviser and the required fee paid at the Office of the Cas 
before the date set for the examination. 


MAJOR FIELDS FOR THE BACHELOR'S DEGREE 


ie 
Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Business Administration must d 
completed the requirements of the Columbian College of Arts and e 
Lower Division in the relevant curriculum: Accounting, Business Admin ich 
tion, and International Business, page 81; Business and Economic Stati 
pages 81—82; or the equivalent 


ACCOUNTING 


For the first two years of the Accounting curriculum, see page 81. Mat 
Programs are offered in three areas of professional specialization: (1) „ount 

agerial Accounting in Business; (2) Federal Financial Management—Ace 

ing and Budgeting; and (3) Public Accounting 


Required—Junior and Senior Years 
semesie! 
Hou 
Acct 101: Cost Accounting 
Acct 121-22: Intermediate Accounting 
Acct 161: Federal Income Taxation 
Acct 171: Auditing an " m 
B Ad 102: Fundamentals of Management 
B Ad 131: Business Finance 
B Ad 161 


La Lua ua t u ON t 


Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, Bailments 
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Semester 
Hours 
B Ad 162: Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Property, Mort- 
ON dmiri - j 3 
Econ 121: Money and Banking. 3 
Area of 
Professional 
Specialization: .. d R i 7 ANM ih. "AW 15 
Elective: To be selected in consultation with the adviser at the be- 
ginning of the junior year... t * 15 
TUIS E. LS hewmen I... aliens 60 


All Accounting majors must complete the required courses listed above, plus one of 

* following 15 semester-hour areas of professional specialization. Special programs 
and elective courses may be arranged in consultation with the Department of Ac- 
Counting. 


GROUP I: MANAGERIAL ACCOUNTING IN BUSINESS 


udents preparing for careers in managerial accounting in business may specialize 
à particular area of accounting, such as systems, budgeting, or income tax, or may 

concentrate on broadening their backgrounds in business administration or in more 

cr fields of knowledge. The Managerial Accounting program thus prov ides max- 
m flexibility for students who wish to combine basic training in accounting with 

d Career interests, in preparation either for general business responsibilities or in 
Paration for more specific careers in the financial management field. 

A Fi relating to Managerial Accounting to be selected with the approval of the 

r (may not include Accounting courses in excess of 9 hours). 


SROUP II; FEDERAL FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT—ACCOUNTING AND BUDGETING 
madent preparing for careers in financial management in the Federal Government 
: Combine basic professional training in accounting with more specialized training 
ancial management techniques used in administering the complex affairs of 
ay government. A flexible program can be developed in keeping with the 
weer objectives of the individual student by the careful selection of electives 
Ourses relating to Federal Financial Management to be selected with approval of 
adviser (may not include Accounting courses in excess of 9 hours). 


Specific Ci 


e 


SRoup In: 


E. Public Accounting program is a concentrated professional curriculum designed 
ber Pare students for careers in public accounting. It combines the maximum num 


r < 
gr 9f professional accounting courses consistent with the broad educational back- 
Ound esse 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTING 


ntial to successful accounting careers in the modern business world. 
urses relating to Public Accounting to be selected with approval of the adviser 
BUSING cc 
INESS ADMINISTRATION 


Fo 
T the f 24 : 
he first two years of the Business Administration curriculum, see page 81 


fo x Program in Business Administration is designed to provide the broad 
ess e» required for eventual top leadership in either governmental or busi- 

ninistration. It consists of the 30 semester hours of required courses; 
Ours in one of the following group options; and 15 hours of electives, nor- 
Y advanced courses in liberal arts subjects 
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Required—Junior and Senior Years 


Semester 


Hours 

3 

Acct 193: Business Budgeting Bw 3 

B Ad 102: Fundamentals of Management... 3 

B Ad 105: Personnel Management ............... ere 3 

B Ad 131: Business Finance ....... iN o. escnddemos 3 

B Ad 141: Basic Marketing Management .. — alii 3 
B Ad 161: Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, Bailments 

B Ad 162: Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Property, Mort- 3 

gages ........... AUTRES 3 

B Ad 191: Business Reports and Analyses 3 

B Ad 198: Case Problems in Management. 3 

Econ 121: Money and Banking......................... iiie NE émet T 

Group Option: To be selected from one of the following BTOUDS........ee T 

Elective: To be selected in consultation with the adviser..........««««  - 

0 

Total. ss eee a seses 6 


GROUP OPTIONS 


i e 
Seven areas of specialization are open to Business Administration majors. The 
15 hours taken in each of these options require the approval of the Xem 
group option and the individual courses within the option should be see 
no later than the beginning of the second semester of the junior year. 


GROUP I: AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESSING 


in dat? 


e ° . A r . > itions 
The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for position + 


: ^ tes va à lent an 

processing in government, business, and industry. They also give the v 4 nique 
J Je ec 

derstanding of the manager’s use of data processing as a vital manageria 


B Ad 118: Introduction to Data Processing 
B Ad 119: Data Processing Programming 
B Ad 120: Data Processing Systems 
Stat 111,112: Business and Economic Statistics I, TI 


GROUP II: ECONOMICS 
The following courses provide the b 


financial economic analyst, indus 
in business and government. 


asic academic foundation for such h 
T ] ^searc - 
trial economic analyst, and market resea 


B Ad 132: International Business Finance 
33: Capital Formation 
International Business Theory and Policy 
Intermediate Microeconomic Theory 
Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory 
Econ 158: Industrial Organization 
Econ 161, 162: Public } inance I, TI 
Econ 181-82 
Stat 111, 112 


B Ad 176 
Econ 101 
Econ 102 


International Economics 
Business and Economic Statistics I, ul 


SCHOOI 
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GROUP III: FINANCE 


The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for such positions as 
Credit analyst, supervisor in a financial institution, bond cashier, trust officer, bank 
*Xaminer, and similar positions in federal or international financial institutions. 


* Acct 111: 
Acct 121-22: 
B Ad 113: 
B Ad 118: 
B Ad 121: 


B Ad 122: 


B Ad 132: 


B Ad 133: 


B Ad 135: 


*B Ad 138: 
B Ad 163 


Econ 101: 


GROUP jy: 


The following 


8 
ales manager, 


Financial Statement Analysis 
Intermediate Accounting 

Real Estate 

Introduction to Data Processing 
Fundamentals of Insurance 

Insurance Estate Planning 
International Business Finance 
Capital Formation 

Managerial Finance 

Investment and Portfolio Management 
Law in Relation to the Form of Business Units: 
Corporations, Partnerships, and Trusts 
Intermediate Microeconomic Theory 


MARKETING 


courses provide the basic academic foundation for such positions as 
marketing manager, product development manager, research director, 


Yer, advertising director, sales promotion manager, and credit manager. 

B Ad 142: Retail Marketing 

*B Ad 143: Marketing Research 

B Ad 144: International Marketing Management 

B Ad 145: Sales Management 

B Ad 147: Advertising 

B Ad 158: Physical Distribution Management 

B Ad 171: Principles of Transportation 

B Ad 175: Introduction to Foreign Trade 

B Ad 177: Foreign Markets 

B Ad 178: Management of International Business Operations 

B Ad 181 Manufacturing Production 
Skoup y. PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
se, fllowing courses provide the basic academic foundation for such positions as 

^x *! manager, employee relations manager, and employment manager in busi- 


and 20ve 


.B Ad 106 
B Ad 107 
B Ad 118 
Jour 145 
Psyc 129 
Psyc 131: 
Psyc 144 

Sp&D 121 


group 


rnment service. 


Problems in Personnel Management 
Collective Bargaining 

Introduction to Data Processing 

Principles and Problems of Public Relations 
Theories of Personality 

Psychological Tests 

Personnel and Industrial Psychology 

Group Discussion and Conference Leadership 


option 
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GROUP VI: STATISTICS 


: : a : neg - as 
The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for such -— ia 
financial statistician, planning statistician, industrial statistician, and rate analys 
business and government. 


B Ad 118: Introduction to Data Processing 
Stat 91: Principles of Statistical Methods 
Stat 110: Quality Control and Reliability Techniques 

*Stat 111,112: Business and Economic Statistics I, I 
Stat 117: Analysis of Variance 
Stat 118: Regression Analysis 
Stat 155: Introduction to Probability 
Stat 157-158: Introduction to Mathematical Statistics 


GROUP VII: TRANSPORTATION AND TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 


The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for management p 
tions in transportation firms and in traffic departments of other types of bon 
firms and government agencies. The program should also aid in the preparation : 
the examinations for membership in the American Society of Traffic and Transpo 
tation. 


B Ad 158: Physical Distribution Management 
*B Ad 171: Principles of Transportation 

B Ad 172: Public Utilities 
*B Ad 173: Transportation Systems Management 

B Ad 174: Urban Transportation 

*B Ad 175: Introduction to Foreign Trade 

CE 183: Urban Planning 
Geog 125: Transportation Geography 


BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


For the first two years of the Business and Economic Statistics Curriculum 
see pages 81-82. . 

The undergraduate program in Business and Economic Statistics is des! 
as preparation for business and economic analysis. It consists of 30 semes 


gned 
tef 


hours of required courses and 30 hours of electives from Accounting, usine 
Administration, Economics, and Statistics. 
Required—Junior and Senior Years j: 
. Semestt 
Hours 
B Ad 102: Fundamentals of Management................. rnnt 
B Ad 131: Business Finance, or 3 
B Ad 141: Basic Marketing Management..................rrrnnnnnnnnnnnn 3 
B Ad 161: Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, Bailments...- 
B Ad 162: Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Property, Mort- 4 
a i 3 
B Ad 191: Business Reports and Analyses.................-.- 5 
Econ 101: Intermediate Microeconomic Theory 3 
Econ 102: Intermediate Macroeconomic TREOSY......00cecccsescrcoreserenneees® 6 


Stat 111,112: Business and Economic Statistics Te — 


* Required for this group option 
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Elective (A): 
Elective (B): 


To. be. selected from Statistics......0ccc--sccrcccocsssccossecsossoseveveseoses 
To be selected in consultation with the adviser 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


For the first two years of the International Business curriculum, see page 81. 
d This program is designed to provide the basic academic foundation for posi- 
lions in international business, both in private industry and in government. It 
Consists of 30 semester hours of required course work and 30 hours of elec- 
Any modification of the program must be made with the consent of the 


tives, 
adviser, 


B Ad 102: 
B Ad 131: 
B Ad 132: 
B Ad 141: 
B Ad 144: 
B Ad 161: 
B Ad 175: 
B Ad 176: 
B Ad 178: 
Econ 121: 
Elective: 


Required—Junior and Senior Years 


Fundamentals of Managament.............. 
Business Finance ... 
Internetional Business Finance 
Basic Marketing Management.................. 
International Marketing Management 
Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, Bailments.... 
Introduction to Foreign Trade........................ nn 
International Business Theory and Policy........ 


Money and Banking............... rere eto tito optio ett bten to etiepoedeenen 
The 30 hours of elective courses should be selected, in 
consultation with the adviser, from Accounting, Business 
Administration, Economics, Geography and Regional Sci- 
ence, Political Science, Sociology, Statistics, or any mod- 
ern foreign language; however, up to 9 semester hours of 
courses in other approved areas may be substituted with 
the permission of the adviser.............s.ssss.osocsseoscesoccossosoososess 


The Master's Degrees | 


Master 9f Business Administration 


PR 2: ' i L^* : 
OGRAMS LEADING TO THE DEGREE of Master of Business Administration are 


o i : 
fered in the following fields: 


Accounting 


Sage Administration 
ealth Care Administration 


International Business 
Personnel Administration 


137 


Semester 
Hours 


Semester 
Hours 


WwW WWW WwW www 
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Master of Public Administration 


Programs leading to the degree of Master of Public Administration are offered 
in the following fields: 


Health Care Administration 
Personnel Administration 


Public Administration 
Urban and Regional Planning 


Master of Urban and Regional Planning 
This program leads to the professional planning degree of Master of Urban and 


Regional Planning. 


Master of Arts in Government 


Programs leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Government are offered in 
the following fields: 


Business and Economic Statistics 
Personnel Administration 


Public Administration 
Urban and Regional Planning 


Master of Arts in Health Care Administration 


Programs leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Health Care Administra 


tion are offered in various aspects of Health Care Administration. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
A Bachelor’s degree from an 
point index of 3.00 ( 
quired. 

Students who lack sufficient undergraduate study in business or related fields 
may be required to make up these deficiencies by taking specified undergradu- 
ate courses and maintaining a 3.00 average in those courses. 


Applicants for admission to programs leading to the degree of Master b 
Business Administration must submit 


accredited college or university, with a quality- 
a B average) in the relevant undergraduate field, 1s re- 


i : acceptable scores on the Admission Te 
for Graduate Study in Business: applicants for admission to programs leading 
to the degrees of Master of Arts in Government, Master of Arts in Health 
Care Administration, Master of Business A 


E r : Administration, Master of Public e 
ministration, and Master of Urban and Regional Planning must submit score 
on the Admission Test for Gradu 


: > ate Study in Business or the Graduate Recor 
Examination. It is the responsibility of the applicant to make arrangements for 
the required test with the Educational 1 esting Service, Princeton, N.J. 08540: 
Correspondence concerning the Admission Test for Graduate Study in Business 


should be addressed to Box 966: concerning the Graduate Record Examination: 
to Box 955. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


A program of greater length, 
be assigned for an applic 
than the graduate progr 
indicates a weakne 


including undergraduate background courses, may 
ant whose undergraduate degree was in a field oat 
am he wishes to follow, or whose undergraduate recor 
ss in required background courses. 
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Master's degrees are awarded by vote of the Faculty on completion of the 
required course work, an acceptable thesis or the equivalent, and the passing of 
the Master's Comprehensive Examination. An applicant whose background 
does not include the necessary courses must take a program longer than the 
minimum hours required. 

Second-group courses (numbered 101—200) may be counted toward the Mas- 
ters degree only when registration for graduate credit has been approved at 
the time of registration by the Dean and the curriculum adviser. No work 
Counted toward a Bachelor's degree may also be counted toward a Master's 
degree. 

Full-time students are normally expected to register for 9 to 12 semester hours 
each semester. All work for a Master's degree must be completed in five years, 
unless an extension of time is granted by the Dean. 

A student who expects to continue his studies for the degree of Doctor of 

usiness Administration or Doctor of Public Administration after receiving the 
Master's degree should ask for assistance in planning his program so that he 
May qualify for admission to candidacy for the Doctorate. 

. No credit is granted for work done im absentia or without formal instruc- 
tion, except for hospital residency, supervised field experience, and the thesis, 
Which may be completed in absentia with the permission of the department, 
Curriculum adviser, or committee concerned. 


MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


In addition to individual course examinations the candidate must pass a gen- 
*ral written Master's Comprehensive Examination. In writing the examination 
the student is expected to correlate what he has learned in his course work and 
E reading in the literature of his fields. The examination normally requires 
C- seven to nine hours writing time. Sections broadly cover the various 
elds in which the candidate has prepared himself. 
aoe examinations are scheduled two times a year, in December and April, 
Should be taken during the last semester of course registration or shortly 
ae Completion of the prescribed course work. If there is a lapse of time be- 
oy completion of course work and the taking of the examination, the stu- 
temeste 7. maintain continuous registration and must be registered for the 
er in which the examination is taken. 
he candidate should consult with his adviser, well in advance, as to the dates 
amis txamination and the definition of the subject-matter fields which his ex- 
with DR IS to cover. A written application is filed, in the form prescribed, 
€ Office of the Dean no later than thirty days prior to the examination. 


Seri : : : : 
cribed, If he fails a second time, no further opportunity to take the examina- 
be permitted. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Gra 
Fans for graduate work are A, excellent; B, good; C, minimum pass; F, fail; 
Complete: W, authorized withdrawal; and CR, credit. 
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An average of B or better is required for the Master's degree. The grade of € 
is not considered as failing but must be counter-balanced bv a grade of A in a 
graduate course of equal status. 
— A Master's candidate who receives a grade of F is required to present cause 
for consideration by the Dean's Council as to whv 


continue his studies. 


he should be allowed to 


Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the svmbol / (incomplete) or the 


symbol W (authorized withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol / indicates 
instructor for the students 


An “incomplete” cannot 


that a satisfactory explanation has been given to the 
failure to complete the required work of the course 
be made up after the lapse of one calendar year except by written permission 
of the Dean’s Council. An incomplete which is not removed within one calen- 
dar year is automatically changed to an F. An incomplete cannot be removed 
by reregistering for the course. 


REQUIRED COURSES IN ADMINISTRATION (Certain Fields) 


The following courses in general administr 


ative theory and practice are required 
of all candidates for the degree of M 


aster of Public Administration and Master 
of Business Administration, except in the field of Accounting. They are also 
required of candidates for the degree of Master of Arts in Government in the 
field of Personnel Administration 


Semester 

Hours 

Mgt 201: Advanced Administrative Management............ ees 3 
Mgt 204: Quantitative Factors in Administration................. eren : 
Mgt 207: Human Behavior in Organizations........ - 


1 7 
In addition, each student is normally required to take, from the following 


group, the course appropriate to his specific area of concentration: 


Semester 

Hours 

B Ad 257; Operation of the Multinational Firm... 3 
B Ad 297: Case Studies in Business Administration................... nnne 3 
HCA 206: Case Studies in Health Care Administration 3 
P Ad 298: Case Studies in Public Administration...... 3 


THE THESIS 


The thesis subject should be selected 
integration with the course work. ^ 
The subject must be approved by the professor in charge of the student $ 
field. The thesis in its final form must have the approval of the professor - 
charge and must be presented to the Dean by the student no later than the date 
announced in the calendar. Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the 
form and reproduction of the thesis are available in the Office of the Dean. 
Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles tl 
ters he registers for thesis (299—300), 
ber of the Faculty under whom the 
unfinished, an additional successive 
tuition payment. The student must, 


fective 
as early as possible so as to permit effectiV 


ie candidate, during the two semes 
to the advice and direction of the mem- 
thesis is to be written. In case a thesis 1$ 
academic year is granted without further 
however, maintain continuous registration 
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during this period. If the preparation of the thesis extends more than three 
semesters beyond the date he registers for thesis 300, the student must register 
for the entire six hours of thesis again and pay tuition as for a repeated course. 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Curricula leading to the professional degree of Master of Business Administra- 
tion are available in the fields of Accounting, Business Administration, Health 
Care Administration, International Business, and Personnel Administration. 

The purpose of the programs leading to the degree of Master of Business 
Administration is to develop the analytical ability and perspective which will 
Contribute to success as a responsible executive. Because of the increasingly 
Close relationship between government and business, these programs also pro- 
vide an excellent background for many government careers. To provide maxi- 
mum flexibility, each student program is planned with an assigned faculty ad- 
Viser. 

An applicant must have a Bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or 
university, 

The degree is awarded by vote of the Faculty upon satisfactory passing of 
the Master’s Comprehensive Examination, and the submission of an acceptable 
thesis. The complete program consists of 60 semester hours, 54 hours of course 
Work and 6 of thesis. A student who has completed an undergraduate major 
in accounting or in business administration with a good record may qualify 
Under a minimum acceptable program of 30 hours, including the thesis. No 
More than 6 hours of graduate course credits can be transferred from other 
accredited institutions, and each transfer of credit must be approved by the 

an. 

The Master's Comprehensive Examination should ordinarily not be taken 
before the last semester of course work. 


ACCOUNTING 


The Master's programs in Accounting are designed (1) for those who wish to 
Pursue careers as professional accountants, (2) for those who wish to pursue 
Careers of executive responsibility with emphasis on finance and accounting in 
*ither business or government, and (3) for those who wish to pursue careers as 
leachers of accounting. Programs are sufficiently flexible to meet individual 
Student Objectives; selection of courses is made in consultation with the adviser 

* programs are available in three basic areas, professional accounting, gov- 
*rnmental accounting, and managerial accounting 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The Master's programs in Business Administration are designed for those who 
Wish. to pursue responsible careers as administrators in either government or 
usiness, 

Individual programs are planned in consultation with the adviser to fit the 
Professional objectives of the student. The course work must include the re- 
ho courses in administration (see page 140). Fields of study include admin- 

ive theory and practice (required), behavioral factors in administration, 
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managerial economics, business-government relations, business statistics, data 
processing, finance and investments, international business, managerial account- 
ing, marketing, operations research and systems analysis, personnel manage- 
ment, procurement and contracting, research and development management, 
and transportation. 


HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


The programs in Health Care Administration lead to the degrees of Master 
of Arts in Health Care Administration, Master of Business Administration, Or 
Master of Public Administration. Study in depth may be made in various as- 
pects of Health Care Administration found in short-term hospitals, long-term 
health facilities (such as extended care institutions, nursing homes, mental hos- 
pitals, facilities for the aged), group practice clinics, health information $y$- 
tems, and comprehensive health planning agencies. The basic curriculum for 
the degree of Master of Arts in Health Care Administration is developed in 
keeping with the background and professional goals of each student and ordi- 
narily consists of 45 semester hours of course work; in no instance will the 
minimum be less than 36 semester hours plus supervised field experience. The 
basic curriculum for the Master of Business Administration and Master of 
Public Administration programs, which include the required courses in admin" 
istration (see page 140), consists of from 45 to 60 semester hours. including 
9 semester hours of residency, depending upon the background and experience 
of each student. í 

Ordinarily full-time students can expect to complete the on-campus phase 9 
the degree program in two to four semesters over a period of one to two aca- 
demic years. The total time depends on the past academic course work an 
experience background in the health care field. 


HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION 


The program in Hospital Administration is divided into two phases. pu 
the first phase the student must complete a satisfactory academic program 


. a t à; ese 
course work, selected in accordance with his background and needs. E 
courses cover the general and technical background of hospital administrat! 


general administrative theory and practice, and problem solving in the area ^. 
management as it relates to short-term hospitals. The second phase is à sh 
endar year of either on-the-job residency* under qualified administrative SUP® 
vision or supervised field experience, for which the student receives up © 


r , . : : . art 
semester hours of academic credit. A written major report is required as P 
of phase two. 


ADMINISTRATION OF LONG-TERM CARE FACILITIES 


The concentration in the Administration of Long-term Care Facilities 1$ d 
signed to prepare students for the administration of faciliites for the age 
tended care faclities, and mental hospitals, ~ prO" 
During the first phase the student must complete a satisfactory academic P 
gram of course work, selected in accordance with his background and net 
These courses cover the general technical background of hospital adminis 


* In selected cases, a combined residency can be arranged in more than a single concentration. 
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tion, general administrative theory and practice, and problem solving in the 
management of long-term care facilities. The second phase is a calendar year of 
either on-the-job residency* under a qualified administrative supervisor or super- 
vised field experience, for which the student receives up to 9 semester hours of 
academic credit. A written major report is required as part of phase two. 


HEALTH INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


The concentration in Health Information Systems recognizes the rapidly grow- 
ing demand for individuals who can develop and implement the use of com- 
Puter-based information systems in decision-making approaches. It is designed 
lo prepare those who wish to supervise and coordinate data collection, process- 
Ing, and retrievable activities for health care complexes. 

During the first phase the student must complete a satisfactory academic pro- 
Bram of course work, selected in accordance with his background and needs. 
hese courses cover the general and technical background of hospital adminis- 
tration and general administrative theory and practice. In addition required 
Courses in computer services and information handling must be included. The 
Second phase is a calendar year of either on-the-job residency* under a qualified 
àdministrative supervisor or supervised field experience in one or more health 
Care facilities, for which the student receives up to 9 semester hours of aca- 
demic credit. A written major report is required as part of phase two. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


The Master's program in International Business is designed to prepare students 
for careers in firms operating on a multinational basis or about to enter the 
International field; for careers in the Federal Government and in international 
agencies concerned with business, industry, and finance abroad; and for the 
Commerce option of the Foreign Service Officer Examination. 
This program is also designed to provide foreign students with the back- 
S'ound and skills necessary to promote international business, and to prepare 
em for careers in foreign and domestic firms within their own countries and 
Or commercial officer positions within their governments. 
, Each student's program is individually developed by the student's adviser 
“cording to the student's background and interests, and includes the required 
Courses in administration (see page 140). 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


The Program in Personnel Administration leads to the degree of Master of Busi- 
om Administration (if elective emphasis is directed toward Business Adminis- 
b "A. to the degree of Master of Public Administration (if elective emphasis 
;, (ected toward Public Administration), or to the degree of Master of Arts 


Jovernment. 
| © course work must include the required courses in administration, page 
» and the thesis (B Ad 299-300 or P Ad 299—300). Each student's pro- 


am is arranged in consultation with a curriculum adviser. 


LJ 
In 
Selected cases, a combined residency can be arranged in more than a single concentration 
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MASTER OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Curricula leading to the professional degree of Master of Public Administration 
ire available in the fields of Health Care Administration, Personnel Adminis- 
tration, Public Administration, and Urban and Regional Planning. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


This program provides a course of study appropriate for those students cur- 
rently in government or with appreciable past experience in government, or 
those with other than an undergraduate social science degree. The degree of 
Master of Public Administration is a professional degree, preparing graduates 
for positions of higher responsibility in the public service and generally improv- 
ing their competence in public employment. Work done for this degree may 
lead directly toward the degree of Doctor of Public Administration. i 

The degree is awarded by vote of the Faculty upon satisfactory passing of 
the Master’s Comprehensive Examination and the submission of an acceptable 
thesis. The academic program ranges from 36 to 60 semester hours. depending 
upon the background and experience of each student. Six semester hours in 
the program represent major research and preparation of a thesis. Students 
who have strong undergraduate backgrounds in political science, history, eco" 
nomics, business administration. sociology, or psychology, or who have had 
appropriate career experience closely related to such fields. will ordinarily Te 
quire a minimum amount of course work to qualify for the degree. Each stu- 
dent develops an individual program in consultation with his faculty adviser to 
prepare for the Master's Comprehensive Examination 

No more than 6 hours of 
credited institutions, and any 


graduate credit can be transferred from other ac 
transfer of credit must be approved by the Dean. 

The course work for the degree of Master of Public Administration mus! 
include the required courses in administration, page 140. Other courses are 
selected, with the approval of the adviser. to prepare the student for the Mas 
ters Comprehensive Examination, which covers three fields of study. The field 
of administrative theory and practice is required of all students. The other 
two fields may be chosen from administration in the Federal Government, com 
parative and development administration. 
ment, government-business t 
havior in organizations, international administration and trade, metropolit 
administration and urban affairs. public financial management and budgeting: 
public personnel administration. 
and closely related management 

A thesis, which may be a 
of an approved director. 


anage- 
data processing and systems manag 


r be- 
relations, health care administration, human f 
a 


»sign, 
regional planning, urban planning and desig 
and social science fields 


'uidance 
major case study, is prepared under the guida 


HEALTH CARE ADM!NISTRATION 


142-45 


The programs in Health Care Administration are described on pages " 
Maste 


and lead to the degree of Master of Arts in Health Care Administration, 
of Business Administration, or Master of Public Administration 
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PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


The program in Personnel Administration leads to the degree of Master of Pub- 
lic Administration (if elective emphasis is directed toward Public Administra- 
tion), to the degree of Master of Business Administration (if elective emphasis 
Is directed toward Business Administration), or to the degree of Master of Arts 
in Government. 

The course work must include the required courses in administration, page 
140, and the thesis (P Ad 299—300 or B Ad 299-300). Each individual stu- 
dent's program is arranged in consultation with a curriculum adviser. 


URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 


The program in Urban and Regional Planning is designed to provide an intro- 
duction to planning theory and methodology for students who are working 
loward the degree of Master of Public Administration, The standards for the 
Program are similar to those for the Public Administration curriculum outlined 
9n page 144. The student is expected to include public administration, federal 
9r metropolitan, as an integral part of his studies. With the counseling of an 
adviser, each program is individually planned in accordance with the interest 
and goal of the student. 


MASTER OF URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 


The Program of graduate study in Urban and Regional Planning leads to the 
Professional planning degree of Master of Urban and Regional Planning. It is 
designed as preparation for careers on the municipal, county, state, and na- 
tional levels, and for private professional practice. The course of study is de- 
‘igned to provide a broad professional education, to develop competence in 
Planning and methodology, and to emphasize the analytical ability and cre- 
ativity necessary for solving urban and regional problems. Each student's pro- 
Bram is designed in consultation with an assigned faculty adviser in accordance 
With his individual career plans 
UT degree is awarded by vote of the Faculty after satisfactory completion 
) from 45 to 60 semester hours of course work, depending upon the back- 
o. and experience of each individual student, including a thesis equivalent 
Semester hours (most students will ordinarily be required to take 60 se- 
mester hours); (2) a minimum of three months’ full-time professional training 
po, anning agency under qualified supervision, with an acceptable written 
© be submitted after completion of the training period; (3) a written 
M Comprehensive Examination; and (4) a thesis based on the candidate's 
ch in the field of urban and regional planning. 


MASTER OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 

Currie . k 

in icula leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Government are available 

E" fields of Business and Economic Statistics, Personnel Administration, 
lic Administration, and Urban and Regional Planning. 

e programs leading to this degree require a minimum of 36 semester hours 


of gom 
Werk, which includes a thesis equivalent to 6 semester hours. 
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Second-group courses (numbered 101—200) may be counted toward the Mas- 
ter's degree up to a maximum of 12 hours, but only when registration for 
graduate credit has been approved at the beginning of the course by the fac- 
ulty adviser and instructor. No work counted toward a Bachelor’s degree may 
also be counted toward a Master’s degree. 


BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


Prerequisite: an undergraduate major in Business and Economic Statistics, - 
the equivalent; such work must include a minimum of 24 semester hours " 
second-group courses in statistics and a minimum of 10 semester hours in see 
ond-group courses in accounting, business administration, and economics. 

This program requires at least 12 semester hours of graduate courses in sta- 
tistics. The remaining courses are to be selected from graduate offerings 1n ac 
counting, business administration, economics, public administration, and statis- 
tics with the approval of the adviser. A thesis equivalent to 6 semester hours 
is required. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


The program in Personnel Administration leads to the degree of Master of Arts 
in Government, to the degree of Master of Business Administration (if elective 
emphasis is directed toward Business Administration), or to the degree O 
Master of Public Administration (if elective emphasis is directed toward Pub- 
lic Administration) . 

The course work must include the required courses in administration, page 
140, and the thesis (B Ad 299-300 or P Ad 299-300). Each individual stU- 
dent's program is arranged in consultation with a curriculum adviser. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
The program, in contrast to the professional program leading to the degree 9 
Master of Public Administration (see page 144) is designed for students W™ 
wish to emphasize the academic elements of public administration. It wr? 
also serve as a basis for later study toward the doctoral degree. It is a suitable 
degree objective for students who have just completed the Bachelor's degree. " 

Each student is expected to prepare himself for a Master's Comprehensiv 
Examination, which covers three fields. The field of administration and policy 
formulation in government is required. The other two may be selected frot 
such fields as comparative and developmental administration, data processing 
and systems management, government-business relations, human behavior e^ 
organizations, international administration and trade, metropolitan adminis! 
tion and urban affairs, public financial management and budgeting, public P? : 
sonnel administration, regional planning, and urban planning and design. 


. : : sof OF? 
lated studies may be selected from accounting, economics, geography, histor} 
political science, psychology, and sociology. 
The course work is planned with an adviser. 
URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 
* + " ter 
The program in Urban and Regional Planning leading to the degree of Mes 


of Arts in Government is designed to pr ve 


ovide planning theory and methodo 
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for students who have an undergraduate degree in the social sciences. The stu- 
dent is expected to include public administration, federal or metropolitan, as 
an integral part of his studies, as well as courses in urban planning and design 
or regional planning. Under the counseling of an adviser, each program is indi- 
vidually planned in accordance with the interest and goal of the student, 


MASTER OF ARTS IN HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


Curricula leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Health Care Administra- 
tion are available with concentrations in Hospital Administration, Administra- 
tion of Long-term Care Facilities, Health Information Systems, and Compre- 
hensive Health Planning. 


HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION 


The concentration in Hospital Administration is described on page 142, and 
leads to the degree of Master of Arts in Health Care Administration, Master 
of Business Administration, or Master of Public Administration, 


ADMINISTRATION OF LONG-TERM CARE FACILITIES 


The concentration in Administration of Long-term Care Facilities is described 
9n pages 142—43, and leads to the degree of Master of Arts in Health Care Ad- 
Ministration, Master of Business Administration, or Master of Public Admin- 
istration. 


HEALTH INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


The concentration in Health Information Systems is described on page 143, 
and leads to the degree of Master of Arts in Health Care Administration, Mas- 
ler of Business Administration, or Master of Public Administration. 


COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH PLANNING 


The concentration in Comprehensive Health Planning leads to the degree of 
aster of Arts in Health Care Administration. This program is designed to 
Prepare students to plan for and coordinate all aspects of private and public 
lth Care systems in accordance with sound management principles. It is an 
Nterdisciplinary program, and includes course offerings in the areas of environ- 
Mental health, medical care organization, sociology, and urban and regional 
anning, 
ne first phase of the program consists of the required courses in health care 
Ministration, plus required courses in comprehensive health planning. The 
M phase consists of supervised field experience. A written major report 
quired as part of phase two. 


Graduate Certificate in Health Care Administration 


STUDENTS WITH APPROVED MASTER’S DEGREES from accredited institutions may 
take a special post-Master’s program leading to a Graduate Certificate in enr 
Care Administration. Each program will be planned to meet the professiona 
needs of the individual student whether he wishes to undertake a new field of 
study or to amplify his knowledge of work done at the Master's level P 

This program permits study in depth of such areas as health care e 
tration consulting; comprehensive health planning; government health care ad- 
ministration at federal, state, and county levels: long-term care administration, 
including mental hospitals, nursing homes, and facilities for the aged; and health 
care administration research. i , 

Prerequisite: a Master's degree from an accredited college or university anc 
an academic average which indicates the ability to undertake advanced study. 
The applicant is also judged on his experience, character. and personality. 2 
plicants lacking formal study in health care administration are required to tā 
qualifying courses. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE CERTIFICATE 


Students with adequate preparation in the health care field can complete the T€" 
quirements with a minimum of 18 semester hours of approved graduate study, 
Those lacking such specialized study or equivalent experience will usually nog” 
to complete a minimum of 30 semester hours At the discretion of the stu 
dent’s advisory committee a maximum of 6 semester hours may be transferre 
from another accredited institution if the work was taken for credit toward ? 
graduate degree. 


PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


HCA 270 Research in Health Care 
dates for the Certificate. 

worked out in consultatio 
tion of the student's e 
professional objectives. 


Administration is required of all candi 
The remaining courses consist of a program of y : 
n with a faculty adviser and planned with conside" 
ducational and experience background and his spec! 


Doctoral Study 


of 
ral 


WORK FOR THE DEG 
Public Administrati 
Studies. 


> a : r 
REES Of Doctor of Business Administration and pe 
on is under the supervision of the Committee on Doe 


ADMISSION 


Completed application forms must be sent to the Office of the Admission’ 
Officer, the School of Government and Business Administration, George V pree 
ington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. The applicant should ask i 
individuals, who are acquainted with his ability to do high-level academic udies- 
to write directly to the Chairman of the Committee on Doctoral Stu 
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These letters of reference should be on special forms which will be provided 
by the Committee Chairman. Applicants for the degree of Doctor of Business 
Administration must file results of the Admission Test for Graduate Study in 
Business with the Office of the Admissions Officer before final approval of 
their applications can be given. Applicants for the degree of Doctor of Public 
Administration must submit results of either the Admission Test for Graduate 
Study in Business or the Graduate Record Examination to the Office of the 
Admissions Officer. These tests must have been taken within the past five 
years. Arrangements to take these tests must be made with the Educational 
Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, NJ. 08540; or 1947 Center 
Street, Berkeley, Calif. 94704. 

An applicant must have a degree of Master of Business Administration or 
Master of Public Administration, as appropriate; or a Master of Arts degree in 
an approved field; or the equivalent, together with acceptable personal qualities 
and a capacity for creative scholarship. Each applicant must demonstrate his 
Competence by qualifying examinations. 


PLAN OF STUDY 


The Chairman of the Committee on Doctoral Studies, in consultation with the 
Applicant, will (1) designate fields of study selected from such areas as Busi- 
ness Administration, Economics, Health Care Administration. International 
Usiness, Public Administration, Political Science, and Urban and Regional 
anning; and (2) appoint an adviser to guide the student in his work in 
à ese fields. Most students will complete, prior to the General Examination, a 
minimum of 30 semester hours in graduate courses and such additional course 
Work as may be prescribed by the adviser; but, the exact content of each pro- 
Bram is determined in light of the student's background and competence after 
consultation with the appropriate faculty member in each of the fields under- 
en, 
h Full-time students are normally expected to register for 9 to 12 semester 
Ours each semester. All work for the Doctor’s degree must be completed in 
su tans unless an extension of time is granted by the Committee on Doctoral 
tes prior to the expiration of the time limit. All course work must be taken 
Campus unless otherwise approved in advance by the Dean. 
ness en the applicant has satisfied his adviser and the Commitiee of his readi- 
Nate to take the General Examination in the fields of study previously desig- 
Octobe examination will be scheduled during the following February or 
tube Successful completion of the General Examination and approval of the 
b ject of the doctoral dissertation, the student may be admitted to candidacy 
atatio, Committee on Doctoral Studies. The candidate’s research and the prep- 
n of his dissertation are supervised by a Research Adviser designated by 
Ommittee. 
ter admission to candidacy, the student must register for 24 hours of Dis- 
C". Research (399), Full-time students must register for 9 to 12 hours 
Plete wi for 2 semesters, and for sufficient hours in the third semester to com- 
hours e 44-hour requirement. Part-time students must register for 6 semester 
durin a semester for 4 semesters. If the dissertation has not been completed 
Meine Do time the student has registered for the required 24 hours, he must 
Or 3 semester hours of Dissertation Research (399) each succeeding 


Serta 
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semester until the satisfactory completion of the dissertation and the final oral 
examination. 


| THE DISSERTATION 


A dissertation is required as evidence of ability to perform scholarly research 
and to interpret and present its results. 

No later than the date specified in the calendar the candidate must submit to 
the Dean three complete copies of the dissertation and an original copy of an 
| abstract of his dissertation for inclusion in the announcement of the examina- 
tion and for reproduction by University Microfilms, Inc. 

Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of 
the dissertation, preparation of the abstract, and services offered by University 
| Microfilms, Inc., are available in the Office of the Dean. The successful candi- 
ur date for the doctorate is required, before receiving his degree, to pay a fee to 
ql cover the expense of printing the abstract of his dissertation, and for the basic 
service rendered by University Microfilms, Inc. 


| THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


The Final Examination of the candidate consists of his oral defense of the dis- 
sertation. The examination will be given by a committee appointed by the Com- 
IM mittee on Doctoral Studies. Upon successful completion of this oral examina- 
| tion the candidate will be approved for the degree of Doctor of Business Ad- 
| ma ga or Doctor of Public Administration by the Committee on Doctor 

| tudies. . 


RESIDENCE 


| The Committee on Doctoral Studies expects all students to remain registered 
| until all degree requirements are satisfied. although there is no formal regula- 
tion concerning the minimum amount of time of study either in preparation 
for the General Examination or as a doctoral candidate engaged in researc 
UN The student who undertakes either part of the doctoral program on full or lim- 
| ited schedule must maintain “continuous registration” under the School of G9- 
ernment and Business Administration even when he is granted a leave of ab- 

I 

I 


sence for study or residence elsewhere. Bv failing to register for one semester 
or more, the student breaks his registration and must apply for readmission fo 
| the School under whatever new conditions and regulations are set up by the 
| Committee or the member of the Faculty who directs his research. The pd 
d his tuition requirements, but whose graduation 15 de- 
I ferred for any reason, must maintain continuous registration by paying the COP 

| tinuous registration fee for the semester immediately preceding the graduation 
EE | at which he expects to receive his degree. : 


| dent who has complete 


Special Programs 


GOVERNMENT MANAGE MENT INTERN SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


THE GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT INTERN SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM offers annually 
fifty scholarships to assist federal agencies in training carefully selected young 
men and women for administrative leadership in government career service. 
Each scholarship provides a tuition-free course of 3 semester hours a semester, 
and interns who maintain satisfactory standing in both their academic program 
and their government training program may qualify for extension of the schol- 
àrship for one additional semester. 


NAVY GRADUATE FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 


The Navy Graduate Financial Management Program, sponsored by the Naval 

Ostgraduate School, provides 50 semester hours of work in financial manage- 
ment and related fields for a selected group of Naval and Marine officers. The 
“aster of Business Administration degree is awarded upon successful comple- 
lion of this full-year program. 


CONTINUING EDUCATION IN HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


A hondegree program is conducted in the various areas of health care admin- 
istration both on campus and off campus whenever a sufficiently large class is 
Organized. Institutes, workshops, and lecture series are conducted under the 
auspices of program faculty and selected leaders from local, state, and regional 
areas on topics of current interest to the requesting organization. No specific 
Prerequisite is required. Fees are to be announced. 


THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


In Tecognition of special educational needs of students from other countries, 
is * International Institute for Health Care Administration offers programs of 
Struction designed to meet these needs either at degree or certificate level. 


Ns is also equipped to enter into arrangements with principals of hospital sys- 
S 


th in world-wide areas to assist in the preparation of teaching programs or 
$ © actual instruction of administrative personnel either abroad or at the Uni- 
*rsity, 

T 

HE MANAGEMENT RESEARCH GROUP 


| 

The Management Research Group seeks to serve government and industry and 

in ace by contributing to the development and understanding of basic theory 

theo leld of management. The Group also provides assistance in translating 

Rey Into practice. 

agers tionships and techniques important to modern information flow and man- 
„cision making are stressed. The research conducted extends to sys- 

Tel ion d analysis of system performance, and the evaluation of practice in 
lo managerial criteria. 
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CERTIFICATION OF CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


The Department of Business Administration cooperates with the District of Co- 
lumbia Chapter of the Chartered Life Underwriters in sponsoring courses de- 
signed to prepare candidates for certificate examination. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the Chairman of the Educational Committee, District of Columbia 
Chapter, CLU, Suite 1020, 1100 Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20005; or telephone: 223-4000. 


CERTIFICATION OF PUBLIC PURCHASING AGENTS 


The School of Government and Business Administration participates in the Na- 
tional Institute of Governmental Purchasing professional certification program. 
Courses and examinations leading to qualification as “Certified Public Purchas 
ing Officer" (CPPO) are provided. Inquiries may be directed to the School or 
to the National Institute of Governmental Purchasing, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


OFF-CAMPUS DEGREE PROGRAMS 


The School of Government and Business Administration has academic jurisdic- 
tion over off-campus programs leading to th^ following degrees: Bachelor © 
Science in General Studies with concentrations in accounting and business ad- 
ministration and the Master of Science in Administration. 

These degree programs are administered by the College of General Studies. 
For details concerning the off-campus programs, see the College of General 
Studies Catalogue. 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 


Dean B.M. Sapin 


FACULTY 


Professors Joseph Aschheim, J.W. Brewer, A.E. Burns, R.H. Davison, C.E. 
Galbreath, Andrew Gyorgy, H.C. Hinton, W.C. Hopkins, J.W. Kendrick, 
W.H. Kraus, H.L. LeBlanc, H.M. Merriman, F.H. Michael, J.N. Mosél, 
Benjamin Nimer, F.T. Peck (Visiting), Vladimir Petrov, R.E. Purcell, Mario 
Rodríguez, H.M. Sachar, B.M. Sapin, C.B. Sargent, R.P. Sharkey, George 
Stambuk, C.T. Stewart, Jr., H.M. Stout, R.B. Thompson, D.S. Watson, R.K. 
White, Kurt Wilk (Visiting), Helen Yakobson 

Associate Professors R.M. Dunn, Jr., C.F. Elliott, P.P. Hill, Ching-Yao Hsieh, 
W.R. Johnson, J.K. McDonald, J.A. Morgan, Jr., C.A. Moser, Sidney Ploss 
(Research), Bernard Reich, Chung-wen Shih, Richard Thornton, R.Y.C. Yin 

Assistant Professors D.T. Allensworth, Anita Dasbach, D.L. Lee, G.C.Y. Wang, 
S.J. Wayne, J.M. Logsdon 

Instructor K.L. Storrs 


COMMrTTEES* 
DEAN’S COUNCIL 


DT. Allensworth, C.F. Elliott, Andrew Gyorgy, P.P. Hill, H.C. Hinton, W.R. 
hnson, H.L. LeBlanc, J.A. Morgan, Jr., Vladimir Petrov, Bernard Reich 
COMMITTEE ON PROGRAMS AND CURRICULUM 


H.C, Hinton, H.L. LeBlanc, Benjamin Nimer, H.M. Stout 


COMMITT EE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


F.H. Michael (Chairman), C.F. Elliott, Andrew Gyorgy, W.R. Johnson, J.A. 
Morgan, Jr. 


Co 
MMITTEE ON CHINESE STUDIES 


ma Johnson (Chairman), H.C. Hinton, F.H. Michael, Chung-wen Shih, Rich- 
Thornton, R.Y.C. Yin 

M— 

The Dean of the School is an ex officio member of all committees. 


== 
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ADVISORY BOARD ON THE INSTITUTE FOR SINO-SOVIET STUDIES 


B.M. Sapin (Chairman), Joseph Aschheim, W.R. Johnson, W.H. Kraus, F.H 
Michael, Benjamin Nimer, Chung-wen Shih, R.B. Thompson, Helen Yakobson 


INTRODUCTION 


The study of Government was first organized as a separate entity in the Unt 
versity in 1898 with the establishment of the School of Comparative Juris- 
prudence and Diplomacy. In 1928, this School was reorganized and broadened 
as the School of Government. During the next two decades, programs in bust 
ness administration and public administration were added, and the emphasis 
gradually shifted from undergraduate to graduate study. The name was changed 
in 1960 to the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs tO 
reflect more accurately the offerings of the School. A division of the School 
was effected in 1966, and two schools were established—the School of Govern- 
ment and Business Administration, a primarily professionally-oriented school; 
and the School of Public and International Affairs, a primarily policy oriented 
school. 

Programs of the School of Public and International Affairs are interdiscipl 
nary, and emphasize governmental policy, both domestic and foreign. 

Students in the freshman and sophomore years are registered in the lower 
division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the liberal arts college © 
the University. Here they are assigned special advisers from this School tO 
assist them in planning their programs 


ACADEMIC PROGRAMS 


Programs available within the School of Public and International Affairs are 9 
undergraduate field in Chinese Studies. undergraduate and graduate fields 3 
International Affairs and Public Affairs. and a graduate field in Russian er" 
Special programs in Soviet, Chinese. and East European studies are offered 9! 
the School's Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies. 


OBJECTIVES 


Each of the three undergraduate programs of study is aimed at preparing T 
student to understand major contemporary issues in international affairs or 
domestic public affairs. The programs are designed not to produce naro. 
professional specialists, but to foster a liberal education, interdisciplinary es 
nature and broader than a concentration in one of the conventional discipline 
In each program there is a double effort: to develop a background as broad 
as deep as possible in order to assist in the understanding and analysis Of " 
ern problems, and to give instruction in some useful tools of analysis. 
The graduate programs leading to the degree of Master of Arts 
concentrated. The student is expected to develop a greater competence m 
area or a discipline, building on his undergraduate program in preparation usi" 
professional employment in government, in international organizations, 
ness, or in private agencies concerned with public or international affairs. 


are molt 
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REGULATIONS 


Regulations concerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are 
Stated on pages 23-33; other University regulations, on pages 43-51. 


ATTENDANCE 


A student may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due 
are paid. A student may be dropped from any course for undue absence. 

e student is held responsible for all the work of the courses in which he is 
Tegistered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge before 
Provision is made for him to make up the work missed. 


A student suspended for any cause may not attend classes during the period 
9f suspension. 


The Degree of Bachelor of Arts 


T e . à 
2 SCHOOL OFFERS PROGRAMS leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in the 
elds of C hinese Studies, International Affairs, and Public Affairs. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


The Satisfactory completion of the Chinese Studies and International Affairs, or 
id & Afairs curriculum in the lower division of Columbian College of Arts 
Sci 


ences (see page 82), or the equivalent, is required. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


A full; 
seme time Student not on probation may not ordinarily take more than 15 
on “ster hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a week who is not 
Toh: 
Probation may not take more than 9 semester hours. 


ull-time student with Honors grades, or higher, in 60 percent of his course 


Otk may 
ray take not more than 18 semester hours. A student employed more 
May t a notits a week who has Honors grades in 60 per cent of his course work 
ake 


up to 12 semester hours. 
student who 


| Mester Must rep 
if necessary, 
“Xception to the 


accepts employment after registration or at any time during a 
ort immediately to the Dean, so that his program may be ad- 


se rules will require the approval of the Dean. 
SCHOLARSHIp 
In 

Or 
hours CT lo graduate, a student must have the following: (1) 124 semester 
taken of passing grades and (2) High Pass or Honors grades in half the courses 
in 


l > . me 
the a the major. The major includes the required courses and courses taken 
&roup options. 
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DEAN’S HONOR LIST 


The name of every student who achieves Honors grades in at least 60 per cent 
of his course work is placed on the Dean’s Honor List for that semester. Ap- 
pearance on the List will be limited to (1) full-time students registered for @ 
minimum of 12 semester hours and (2) part-time students registered for 4 
minimum of 12 semester hours over a period of two consecutive semestets, 
which may include a summer term. 


ACADEMIC STANDING 


; , d 
A student who is not suspended or on probation is considered to be in goo 


standing. 

The following rules governing probation and suspension are applicabl 
stated to students enrolled for a full-time program (12 semester hours or m 
during the fall or spring semester. Students enrolled for less than 12 semester 
hours during the fall or spring semester and students enrolled during the sum- 
mer sessions are subject to probation or suspension on the basis of their recore 
for 12 semester hours, or multiples thereof, rather than on their record in any 
one semester. 


e as 


ore) 


PROBATION 


r — ee carryin 
A student who in one semester receives two grades of Fail in courses carry? £ 


3 or more semester hours of credit each, or the equivalent, is placed on pro 
bation. A student on probation who receives one grade of Fail in such à cours" 
will be continued on probation for a second semester. A student on probatio" 
taking 12 or more semester hours whose grades are all Pass or better 1$ re 
moved from probation. 


SUSPENSION 


A student who in one semester receives grades of Fail in three courses M 
ing 3 or more semester hours of credit each, or the equivalent, is suspendis 
A student on probation who receives two or more grades of Fail in such coum 
is suspended. A student who receives one or more grades of Fail in sue 
courses in a second semester on probation is suspended segiOl 
A student who is suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmiss i 
after the lapse of either the fall or spring semester. To be considered for ma 
mission, he must pass prescribed tests and submit evidence to the Dean’s Cou 


1 . : nself 95 
cil that during his absence from the University he has so conducted himse sus- 
to indicate that he will profit by readmission. A student readmitted after i 


pension is on probation. In no case will the probationary period after v^ rshiP 
1 > TI $C = 
sion exceed 24 hours of study. A student suspended twice for poor scho 

will not be readmitted. 


RESIDENCE 
A minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the major Pj 
must be completed while registered in the School of Public and Inter ity 
Affairs. This requirement applies to students transferring within the Un! 
as well as to students transferring from other institutions. Summer WO 
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be counted toward the residence requirement, but in no case may the period of 

Tesidence aggregate less than thirty weeks. Unless special permission is granted 

by the Dean to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year must 
completed in the School of Public and International Affairs. 


USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory 
May be reported by the instructor to the Dean. The Dean may assign supple- 
Mentary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of 
the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition 
ĉe is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up 
‘ny such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the Dean. 


STUDY ABROAD 


Students wishing to study abroad must consult with their advisers and the Dean, 
Cause arrangements must be made on an individual basis. Students of inter- 
national affairs are encouraged to travel and study abroad. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND HOME-STUDY COURSES 


Credit for correspondence or home-study courses is not acceptable and cannot 
applied toward a degree. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation, candidates are required to 

SOmplete, in addition to the appropriate freshman and sophomore work, a min- 

um of 60 semester hours during the junior and senior years, as set forth in 
9f the following curricula. 


E 
XAMINA TIONS FOR WAIVING CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


A req; ; i à ' 
inap uted course may be waived by the satisfactory passing of a waiver exam- 


comed authorized and prescribed by the department or curriculum adviser con- 

Credit ? Passing this examination does not entitle the student to any hours of 

Oward the degree. Request to take the examination should be made to 

before polum adviser and the required fee paid at the Office of the Cashier 
e date set for the examination. 


CHINESE STUDIES 


Chinese Studies program is designed to introduce the student to a non- 
Conon, Culture and to provide an understanding of the history, politics, and 
Mende BS modern China. The program is interdepartmental and is recom- 

ajor X: students who wish a comprehensive study of one of the world's 
llizations and for those who contemplate graduate study in Chinese 

"i astern Affairs. 
mese Studies majors must complete 24 semester hours of required 
lion mores 36 semester hours (including electives) in one area of concentra- 
Cted from Economics, History, or Political Science (see page 371) 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The International Affairs program covers international political relations, inter- 
national economics, international communications, and regional studies. Its 
purposes are to provide an understanding of the forces operative in the con- 
temporary world—political, economic, and social—and to give the student an 
awareness of major international problems and the role of the United States as 
a world power. 

All International Affairs majors must complete 30 semester hours of required 
courses (see pages 371—72), 15 hours to be selected in consultation with the ad- 
viser from one of the following group options, and 15 hours of electives. 

Group I: International Politics.—Courses concerned with theory and prac 
tice in international affairs, forces shaping the world scene, and American for- 
eign policy. 

Group II: International Economics.—Courses concerned with the world econ- 
omy and American policy and practice in international trade and finance. 

Group III: International! Communications.— Courses concerned with the study 
of international information programs, public opinion, psychological warfare, 
cultural relations, and public relations. E 

Group IV: Regional Study.—Integrated program of study on Europe, Afric 
the Middle East, the Far East, the Soviet Orbit, or Latin America 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


The Public Affairs program is a composite curriculum dealing with domestic 
government and policy. teal 

All Public Affairs majors must complete 30 semester hours of require” 
courses, 12 hours in a group option—economics. politics, or urban affairs 
and 18 hours of electives (see page 372) 


The Degree of Master of Arts 


; r in the 
THIS SCHOOL OFFERS PROGRAMS leading to the degree of Master of Arts M 
fields of International Affairs, Public Affairs, and Russian Studies 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


i : ; average 
A Bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university, with à B av 


or the equivalent, in the relevant undergraduate field, is required. ram 
In the field of International Aflairs.—The applicant’s undergraduate prof ate 
should have included background courses corresponding to an undergr? 
major in international affairs at this University. "Ed 
In the field of Public Affairs. An undergraduate major in public affairs, n, $ 
nomics, history, or political science. depending on the field of specializatió 
required. 
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In the field of Russian Studies.—An undergraduate major in a pertinent field 
I5 required. The undergraduate program should have included the following 


re. or equivalent: Hist 145-46; P Sc 112 or 161: Slav 1-2 and 3-4, or 5 
and 6 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


AB average, or equivalent, in the undergraduate major is normally required 
9r admission to graduate study. Deficiency in undergraduate preparation may 

satisfied by (1) taking specified undergraduate courses and receiving Hon- 
Ors Or High Pass grades in such courses or (2) passing a comprehensive exam- 
ination in the major field. The examination may be taken only with the Dean’s 
approval upon recommendation of the curriculum adviser. 

* programs leading to the degree of Master of Arts require a minimum of 
Semester hours of work, including 24 hours of course work and a thesis 
valent to 6 semester hours. Most individual student programs exceed 30 
Ours, dependent upon the undergraduate major and other prerequisites. 

aster's degrees are awarded by vote of the Faculty on completion of the 
quired course work, an acceptable thesis, and the passing of the Master's 

"»Prehensive Examination. An applicant whose background does not include 
the necessary courses or equivalent work experience must take a program 

nger than the minimum hours required. 

M Ond-group courses (numbered 101-200) may be counted toward the 
= os degree only when registration for graduate credit has been approved 
appro ginning of the course by the curriculum adviser and the Dean. Such 
tions, 1S granted only with the provision that students must complete addi- 
Work in order to receive graduate credit. Normally, no more than 6 
Mester hours of 100-level courses may be taken for graduate credit. No work 


Co : ; 
EM toward a Bachelor's degree may also be counted toward a Master's 
ee, 


All 


engine for a Master’s degree must be completed in five years, unless an 
On of time is granted by the Dean. 
tes, net is granted for work done in absentia or without formal instruction, 
of or the thesis, which may be completed in absentia with the permission 
indu," a culum adviser and the Dean. No more than 6 semester hours of 
m © credit may be transferred from other accredited institutions, and these 
lo th accepted only under limited conditions of time, grades, and relevance 
© Student's program. 


equ 


A st 
l — Who expects to continue his studies for the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
Bree "Y in the field of International Relations after receiving the Master’s de- 


gi in the field of International Affairs is strongly advised to plan from the 
ro nning so th 
Bram in the 


at work for the lower degree will fit into a subsequent doctoral 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences (see pages 91—95, 97—99). 
NGUAGE REQUIREMENTS 
Candia. i i 

know didate for the degree of Master of Arts must show that he has a reading 
moa, 8° (certified by the appropriate language department) of at least one 
tion sh Oreign language, to be approved by the Dean. The language examina- 
No ^c. taken before the student begins the second 15 hours of his work. 
*nt May take the examination more than three times. 
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MASTER’S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


In addition to any course examinations, the candidate must pass a written Mas- 
ter’s Comprehensive Examination. Examinations are scheduled two times ) 
year (usually in December and April), and should be taken during the = 
semester of course registration or shortly after the completion of the prescribe 
course work. If there is a lapse of time between completion of course wor 
and the examination, the student must maintain “continuous registration” dur 
ing this period. The candidate must consult with his adviser, we'l in adven 
as to the date of his examination and the definition of the subject-matter fiel 
which this examination is to cover. An oral examination on his thesis or major 
report may also be required. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Grades for graduate work are A, excellent; B, good; C, minimum pass; F, fail 

I, incomplete; W, authorized withdrawal; and CR, credit. ^ 
An average of B or better is required for the Master's degree. The grade in 

C is not considered as failing but must be counter-balanced by a grade of A 

a graduate course of equal status. 

A Master’s candidate who receives a grade of F is required to present © " 
for consideration by the Dean's Council as to w hy he should be allowed to e 
tinue his studies. the 

Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol 7 (incomplete) OT tes 
symbol W (authorized withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol 7 indic?" 
that a satisfactory explanation has been given to the instructor for the st 
failure to complete the required work of the course. An "incomplete" c 
be made up after the lapse of one calendar year except by written perms 1 
of the Dean's Council. An incomplete which is not removed within one ^. 
endar year is automatically changed to an F. An incomplete cannot 
moved by reregistering for the course. 


aus? 


THE THESIS 


‘ ec” 
The thesis subject should be selected as early as possible so as to permit di 
tive integration with the course work. . g find 
The subject must be approved by the student's adviser. The thesis 1n wt 
form must have the approval of the professor in charge and must be pus 4 
to the Dean by the student no later than the date announced in the cl of 
Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproductiO 
the thesis are available in the Office of the Dean. iod of 
Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the Pe™ yy 
registration, to the advice and direction of the member of the Faculty be 
whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, an add des! 
calendar year may be granted without further tuition payment. The $ th 
must, however, maintain continuous registration (see page 47) durin is 
period. If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the additional 9 d p? 
year, the student must register for the entire 6 hours of thesis again 9P 
tuition as for a repeated course. 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Prerequisite : 
round cou 
fairs 


the applicant's undergraduate program should have included back- 
Tses corresponding to an undergraduate major in International Af- 
at this University (see pages 371-72). 

Any omission in the applicant's former program must be made up by appro- 
Priate courses in addition to the requirements for the Master's degree. The 
anguage requirement (see page 159) must be satisfied. 

The Master's program in International Affairs is a flexible one, ranging from 
30 to 60 hours, depending upon the background of the student. The student's 
Particular responsibilities will be indicated in his letter of admission to the pro- 
Bram and in the course of subsequent consultation with a program adviser, who 

assigned and with whom the student is required to confer. 

minimum of 24 hours of third-group courses, numbered above 200, and 
à thesis (6 semester hours), must be included in the program. Under special 
Instances, up to 6 semester hours of second group courses (101—200) may 
taken for graduate credit and included in the 24 hours. In each case, grad- 
a credit will be allowed only if approval has been given by the program ad- 
„r and the Dean at the time of registration for the course, and by the course 
Jiructor The student who takes an undergraduate course for graduate credit 
2 expected, by arrangement with the instructor, to do work at the graduate 

vel in addition to the regular work of the course, 
: ^ addition to the satisfactory completion of his courses and the thesis, the 
ent must pass a set of written examinations over three fields within the 


circu 


le 


od area of international affairs. The student will confer with his program 
IO" Concerning the complete range of general, supplementary, and regional 


Tom which his three fields may be selected. The three fields must repre- 
nt at least two disciplines. 
view poate courses should be selected, in consultation with the adviser, with a 
Cou © their relevance to the fields in which the student expects to be examined. 
>So Work should be understood to be only partial preparation for the field 
Nations, and the student is expected to pursue a program of additional 
tor ut in each of his three fields, in accordance with the advice of the instruc- 
Ponsible for instruction in the field. 
* Program in International Affairs offers three broad fields of study: gen- 
Supplementary or special, and regional. At least one general field must 
Over an ed in the three fields the student selects. Graduate courses (numbered 
in anthropology, business administration, economics, history, politi- 
PSychology, and sociology relate to these fields of specialization. 
ral Fields of Study.—International Politics, Comparative Government 
Theory) lic$; Modern Political Theory (including Socialist and Communist 
uppl and International Economics. : 
zation E sary or Special Fields.- International Law, International Organi- 
Comm Administration, International Economic Development, International 
i ünications, International and Comparative Aspects of Communism, U.S. 
o" History, and U.S. Foreign Policy. 
histo al Fields. -Modern history, or government and politics, or economic 
er; and problems of Western Europe, Eastern Europe, Soviet Union, Latin 
» Middle East, Africa, South and Southeast Asia, and China. 


science, 


LEUR DOTT m EO O E DT 


— = 
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Sino-Soviet Studies.—The Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies provides a pro- 
gram of interdisciplinary study centered on the problems of the Sino-Soviet 
areas and the international communist movement. Graduate studies under the 
auspices of the Institute are available to qualified students. Courses and sem- 
inars are designed to analyze the principles and problems of international com- 
munism and to study the policies, strategies, and tactics of the major commu- 
nist powers (see pages 297—303) 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Prerequisite: an undergraduate major in public affairs, economics, history, Of 
political science, depending upon the field of specialization. Any course de- 
ficiency in the undergraduate Public Affairs curriculum, as stated on page 372, 
must be made up. 

The language requirement (see page 159) must be satisfied 

The program in Public Affairs is offered in two fields of specialization: do- 
mestic economics and domestic politics. 

Recommended for domestic economics: courses in ecoromic development: 
economic policy, public finance, and national income. ui 

Recommended for domestic politics: courses in U.S. social, constitution? 
and political history; comparative government; political theory; the Amer 
Presidency; legislative organization; jurisprudence; political parties; and publi 
opinion. 


RUSSIAN STUDIES 


Prerequisite: an undergraduate major in a pertinent field. The undergraduat 
program should have included appropriate courses in history, political sciem™ 
and Russian language (see page 372) ait 

The student's program of study is planned in consultation with an advis in 
and the 24 semester hours of course work (see pages 372-73) include course a 
economics, history, political science, and Russian culture or Soviet literatu re 
The student must pass a general written examination, and he must submit 4 f 
quired thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours) that is interdisciplinary 1n s 
proach. The language requirement (see page 159) must be satisfied. 


Foreign Affairs Intern Program 


p the 
udi 


: : it 
THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS in cooperation WI, sies 
d of 


United States Information Agency offers a special Program of graduate s 
for selected candidates, leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the 9* 
International Affairs or (with permission) in the field of Public Aft 
Program is designed to give persons from racial minority groups wit ns k- 
United States the opportunity of entering the Foreign Service and of unde, : 
ing careers in the United States Information Agency. It is conducted un 
Ford Foundation grant to the University. 2 S 
The Ford Foundation grant enables the Intern to enroll as à gradual’ 
dent in the School of Public and International Affairs with full tuition 


tu" 
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other University-related expenses supplied. The salary paid to him by the In- 
formation Agency, which will come to approximately $6,300, should be suffi- 
cient to cover the Intern's living and personal expenses. 

The Ford grant will also provide such benefits as one round-trip travel fare 
to the Intern’s permanent residence, subscriptions to relevant journals and pub- 
lications, books on subjects related to public and international affairs, and 
assistance for obtaining tickets for suitable cultural events. 


ADMISSION TO THE PROGRAM 


The applicant must have a Bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or uni- 
Versity, in a discipline related to international affairs. He must also fulfill the 
Tequirements established by law for employment in the Information Agency. 
*rsons interested in applying for the Program should take the Foreign Service 
Mormation Officer Examination during their final undergraduate year, as a 
Tt “trial run.” Normally, the Examination is given in December of each year. 


PLAN OF STUDY 


Interns will be expected to work an average of 20 hours a week with the Infor- 
ation Agency on assignments which will prepare them for Foreign Service 
Careers, [n addition to assignments in the various geographic operations offices, 
they Will be exposed to all the functional and operational divisions and areas 
of the Agency, such as the Voice of America, motion picture and television, 
— and publications, graphic arts, research, and personnel and training func- 
DS of the Agency. 
© requirements for the Master’s degree are a minimum of 24 semester 
aduate course work: proficiency in a modern foreign language; the 
the Master’s Comprehensive Examination in three fields which the 
a candidate will choose from those offered by the School; and the sub- 
kanted of an acceptable thesis, for which 6 semester hours of credit are 
student « To prepare adequately for the Master's Comprehensive Examination. 
3 may be required to take some courses at the undergraduate level. 
enerally the Intern will satisfy his course-work requirement at the rate of 
qund hours a semester. He can elect approved courses at the other mem- 
Politan ctas of the Consortium of U niversities of the W ashington Metro- 
Versity Area, Inc., if such courses are not available at George Washington Uni- 
tra or further information, write to the Director, Foreign Affairs Intern Pro- 
' Veorge Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 


GRay 
n Y“ 
UATE STUDY AND RESEARCH IN COMMUNIST AFFAIRS 


ua TUTE FOR SINO-SOVIET STUDIES provides a program of specialized 
fais, e Study and research within the School of Public and International Af- 
Ourses of the Institute are drawn from a variety of academic areas and 


Provide an interdisciplinary approach to the study of the Soviet Union, 
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Eastern Europe, the Far Eastern Communist states, and the world Communist 
movement. Faculty members conduct seminars and reading courses in the dis- 
ciplines of economics, geography, history, language (both linguistics and lit- 
erature), law, political science and international relations, psychology, and so- 
ciology. , 

The Institute provides Master's and Doctoral candidates with the opportunity 
to combine a course program of Sino-Soviet Studies with the work in their own 
disciplines. It also offers a 30-semester hour program of graduate study lead- 
ing to a Certificate for specialized study on the Soviet Union, China, or both 
(see page 165). 

Students who are preparing for the degree of Master of Arts in the field of 
International Affairs in the School of Public and International Affairs, Or for 
the degree of Master of Arts in the field of economics, history, or political se 
ence in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, with a specialization in Sino- 
Soviet Studies, may take one-half of their course work from the Institute $ 
program. 

Students working toward the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in International 
Relations with special emphasis on the Sino-Soviet Area are expected to com" 
bine work in the Institute with work in the fields of economics, history, 8^ 
political science. Doctoral candidates in the field of political science may com- 
bine work in the Institute with work in an appropriate number of fields within 
political science. All work leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 5$ 
under the general supervision of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences an 
Consultative Committees designated by it which direct the work of each gradu- 
ate student upon admission to degree candidacy. Doctoral candidates in polit- 
ical science and other disciplines may assume that their committees in cons i 
tation with them will arrange for an appropriate combination of fields con 
cerned with Sino-Soviet Studies with work in other phases of their disciplines: 
A candidate for such a degree should assume that his committee will require 
the substitution of a reading examination in Chinese or Russian for one of 
two Western languages normally required for the degree. 


RESEARCH 


Research work is integrated with the teaching program. Members of the 1e 
search program belong to different disciplines and include not only faculty 
also selected graduate students. Research monographs are being published 
the Institute. s is 

A special brochure describing in more detail the work of the Institute 
available upon request. 


INTERUNIVERSITY RESEARCH COLLOQUIA 


: we 
Scholars from The George Washington University, American University; an 


ard University, the School of Advanced International Studies of Johns Ho - 
University, and the University of Maryland conduct two interuniversity jp 
search colloquia. The Colloquium on Modern China is under the chairman ; 
of Professor Franz Michael, Director of the Institute for Sino-Soviet StU of 
the Colloquium on Russia and Eastern Europe is under the chairmans Ip of 
Professor Andrew Gyorgy. Research in progress undertaken by mem tings 
the colloquia and plans for future research are discussed at weekly mee 
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Advanced graduate students can be admitted on approval of the chairman con- 
cerned. They receive 3 semester hours of academic credit for each semester of 
Participation. 


CERTIFICATE OF THE INSTITUTE FOR SINO-SOVIET STUDIES 


The Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies offers a Certificate in Sino-Soviet Studies 
9r students who wish evidence of the completion of specialized studies on the 
Viet Union, Eastern Europe, and/or China. Candidates for advanced degrees 


and qualified nondegree students may apply for the Certificate upon the com- 
Pletion of the requirements set forth below. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


A Bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university, with a B average, 
Or the equivalent, is required. 
e applicant's undergraduate program should have included background 
Courses corresponding to an undergraduate major in International Affairs at this 
niversity, with emphasis on the Soviet Union and China (see pages 371-72). 
i deficiencies in the applicant's study of the Soviet Union and China must be 
Atisfied by appropriate undergraduate courses, as specified by his adviser, in 
dition to the requirements for the Certificate. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE CERTIFICATE 
The Program consists of 30 semester hours of graduate study and the passing of 
in ading examination in Russian or Chinese, or both. Each program is planned 
the onSultation with the Director of the Institute or one of his associates. Since 
fee titute places emphasis upon the interdisciplinary approach to study and 
bon the student can expect his program to include work in economics, 

Braphy, history, law, literature and culture, political systems, political theory, 


able Ough the student's background and prior study determine to a consider- 
thous his program in the Institute, intensive research on either count 


ry 
stitute Tun concurrently with seminars listed in the annual program of the In- 
All o 


Public the work for the Certificate must be taken in residence in the School of 

"à and International Affairs, as a candidate for the Certificate; and all of 

of ti ori must be completed in a maximum of three years, unless an extension 
55 granted by the Dean. 


E War College Programs 


Over the L OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS has academic jurisdiction 


in off-campus Programs at the National and the Naval War Colleges 
8 to the degree of Master of Science in International Affairs. These pro- 
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grams are administered by the College of General Studies. Admission is limited 
to selected members of the faculty and student bodies of the War Colleges. 

The programs of study are complementary to the portions of the War College 
curricula pertaining to international relations, national strategy, and foreign 
policy. 


DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


Dean J.G. Allee, Jr. 
Acting Assistant Dean Jean Gladding 


DEAN’S COUNCIL 
J.G. Boswell, A.H. Desmond. Hewitt Kenyon, J.A Morgan, Jr. 


INTRODUCTION 


UNIVERSITY STUDENTS was established in 1930 to make the 
offerings of the University more generally available to members 
olitan community and others who are not at the time candidates 
this University. In this Division are registered students who 

sh to undertake university courses for credit or as auditors. University Stu- 
incre, otten employed in government or industry, may be taking courses to 
arts ae their vocational fitness or to inform them on new developments in the 
Or cult Sciences. They may be taking courses as a matter of personal interest 
in ral enrichment, Such students may be candidates for higher degrees 
They Eonetutions, sent here for special work as part of a graduate program. 
sessions ay be undergraduates, matriculated in other colleges, 
Courses only or courses for transfer durin 


With the . Ge 
the approval of their own institution. 
d othe 


Unction 
e 
Studen 


THE Division OF 
gular course 
this metrop 


Or degrees i 
A S in 
Wi 


taking summer 
g the regular academic year 
To serve members of such groups 
T$ not enrolled in degree-granting branches of the University is the 
of the Division of University Students. 
Privilege of attending George Washington University as a nondegree 
t is granted on the basis of maturity and proper preparation. Because 
Bree at George Washington University is involved, there can be no mean- 
advisory system in the Division. However, students are invited to seek 
rom academic departments. University students are urged to apply to 
Such action 1c Admissions for transfer to degree-granting branches whenever 
IS appropriate, 
ited poe xcept those restricted to medical and law students 
Versity pic de 
Students. 
$ See the $ 


40 de 
gfu] 
dvi 


and those lim- 

gree candidates are open to students in the Division of Uni- 

Students wishing to take Engineering and Applied Science 

fgistrari o chool of Engineering and Applied Science Catalogue. 

Sp, É lon In à given course may be denied students in this Division when 
x needed for degree candidates. 

of the Pplicant who 


a has been denied admission to any degree-granting branch 
à iversity 
Versity S ersity 


"- ' Will not be considered for admission to the Division of Uai- 
*PPlicant En for the semester for which the applicant was denied. Such an 
` The 


ay be considered in subsequent semesters. 
Vi 
Mon are © Presid 
are ex Officio 


ent for Academic Affairs, the Dean 


and the Acting Assistant Dean of the Divi- 
Members of the Council. 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS* 


Good character and an academic background appropriate for the program of 
studies contemplated are required. 

A person not working for a degree at this University will be considered for 
admission to the Division of University Students to take courses for which he 
has adequate preparation, as determined by the departments concerned 


Scholastic records are required of 


1. An applicant who graduated from high school within the previous two cal- 
endar years. Such an applicant must meet the following requirements, which 
are the same as those for admission to Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 

a) An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 

school, showing at least fifteen unitst which must include four years o 
English; at least two years of one foreign language; two years of science 
preferably with laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, one ee 
which must be American history; and two years of college preparatory 
mathematics. It is to be noted that one unit of algebra, or the equivalent, 
is prerequisite to courses in chemistry and statistics, and that one unit IP 
algebra and one unit in plane geometry, or the equivalent, are prequ® 
site to courses in mathematics and physics i 

b) The principa!'s statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake co 

lege work. 

c) College Entrance Examination Board scores must be submitted on = 

Scholastic Aptitude Test and the English Composition Achiev ement pr 

2. An applicant who has been subject to any form of academic or discip 
nary action at any college or university within the previous calendar year. ó 

3. High school students who are applying for the Secondary School Hono 
Program, see page 170 


Scholastic records may be required of 


1. An applicant who has attended any college or university during the p 
vious calendar year. ded 
2. A former student of this University who was on probation or suspe? 
and, since then, has attended another college or university. E 

3. An applicant who has ever been subject to academic or disciplinary on 
tion. When scholastic records are required, a student may be admitted io 
semester or summer term only, pending receipt of records and under provis 
stated by the Office of Admissions. 


REGULATIONS 


re 
Regulations concerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCE 
stated on pages 23—33; other University regulations, on pages 43-51. eh the 
ves Wi 
Prospective and registered students are urged to acquaint themselves W^. 


à n " see pag? 
regulations concerning “Attendance,” see page 44, and “Withdrawal,” $ 
46. 
* Foreign students, see pages 26-27 Ta 


s - te nO 
t A unit represents a year's study in à secondary school subject, including in the aggrega 


than 120 sixty-minute periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work. 
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ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


A full-time student who is not on probation may take ordinarily not more than 
17 semester hours. A student employed more than 20 hours a week, who is 
not on probation, may take not more than 10 hours. 

A full-time student whose quality-point index is the equivalent of 3.50 or 
higher may take not more than 19 hours. An employed student who meets 
the same standard may take not more than 12 hours. 

A student who accepts employment after registration or at any time during 
à semester must report that fact immediately to the Dean so that his program 
May be adjusted, if necessary. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A student who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of this Division 
May be dismissed from the University. 


GRADES 


Undergraduate.—See page 44. 
raduate.—For graduate work, grades are indicated as A. excellent; B, good; 
; minimum pass; F, fail; 7, incomplete; W, authorized withdrawal; CR, credit. 


PROBATION AND St ISPENSION 


A Student taking only first- and second-group courses must maintain a quality- 
Point index of 2.00, or the equivalent, or be placed on probation. He remains 
on Probation as long as his cumulative record is below the required standard. 
If his Tecord indicates an index of 1.50, or the equivalent, he is subject to sus- 
Pension, 
A student who has a Bachelor’s degree, or its equivalent, or who has taken 
“ny third. or higher-group course must maintain a quality-point index of 2.00, 
` the equivalent, in all first-group courses, and 3.00, or the equivalent, in all 
*r-group courses, or be placed on probation. He remains on probation 
o às his cumulative record indicates an index below 2.00, or the equiv a- 
» In first-group courses, and/or indicates an index below 3.00, or the equiva- 
E in higher-group courses. If his record indicates an index below 1.50, or 
quivalent, in first-group courses, or if his record indicates an index below 
The or the equivalent, in higher-group courses, he is subject to suspension. 
exception to the above will be that whenever the cumulative index or rec- 
the «Combined index or record of courses of all groups) is raised to 3.00, or 
Quivalent, by grades achieved in higher-group courses the student will not 
in o. on probation; however, the index, or the equivalent record, achieved 
higher “group courses cannot offset the index or the equivalent record of the 
"Eroup courses. 


CHAN 
HANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


e Changes within the Division of University Students.—A student may not 

that E, or drop courses (see "Withdrawal," page 46) or change his status to 
auditor except with the approval of the Dean. 

the apne from one section to another of the same course may be made with 
Proval of the Dean and the department concerned. 
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Transfer within the University —Transfer to or from the Division of Univer- 
sity Students may be made only with the approval of the deans concerned. 

Application for transfer to degree candidacy will be considered only after 
the completion of at least one semester in the Division of University Students. 

The student currently or previously registered in this Division who wishes 
transfer to degree candidacy should understand that consideration will be given 
to only those courses which are approved as applicable toward the degree 
sought and that a maximum of 45 semester hours of such credits earned in 
this Division can be applied toward a Bachelor's degree. Upon transfer the 
student should consult the dean concerned and understand clearly the require- 
ments he must fulfill. i 

Normally, all work toward a Master's degree must be done in residence 1? 
the degree-granting college or school. A student planning to do graduate work 
in the School of Education, the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
the School of Government and Business Administration, or the School of Pub- 
lic and International Affairs should consult with the relevant degree-granting 
school in order to comply with the pertinent regulations concerning transfer. 

A student who is enrolled in the Division of University Students or is enter 
ing that Division, and expects to transfer credit for course work toward a dé 
gree in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, must have the written aP- 
proval of the department concerned and the Graduate School of Arts am 
Sciences prior to the completion and transfer of such credits 


SECONDARY SCHOOL HONORS PROGRAM 


The outstanding secondary school student in the Washington metropolitan ares 
who wishes to enrich his academic background and participate in stimulating 
college work is encouraged to seek admission to the George Washington Unk 
versity's Secondary School Honors Program. The Honors Student is enrolle 
in regular college courses of his own choosing appropriate to his level of study: 
his background, and his aptitude as determined through consultation with b: 
high school counselors and advisers at the University. 

Credit earned in the Program is applicable toward a degree at George Was 
ington University should the student later matriculate here. The transfer G 
credit elsewhere depends upon the policies of the individual schools to whic 
the student might later apply 

Admission to the Honors Program is highly competitive. Only 15 stu’ 
a semester will be admitted in this Program, but each student will receive t 
scholarship totaling 50 per cent of his tuition (excluding laboratory fees). f- 
mission is for one semester only, but students doing well will be given pref 
ence for continuation and mav ‘be readmitted for a second semester. Criteri 
for admission include a transcript of the student’s grades to date, available v 
scores, evidence of emotional and intellectual maturity, and the results 
interview with the Director. an 

Application forms and further information may be obtained from Miss 4 f 
M. Gladding, Director of the Secondary School Honors Program, Divisio® 
University Students, George Washington University, Washington, p.c. 20 
No applications will be considered after September 1 for the fall § ses 
ter or January 1 for the spring semester. For application for the summer 
sion see the Summer Sessions ¢ 


dents 


aralo gue 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


Dean C.W. Cole 
Assistant Dean Lawrence Winkler 


DURING THE SUMMER OF 1970, Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the 
Taduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Engineering and Applied 
Science, the School of Government and Business Administration, the School of 
Ublic and International Affairs, and the Division of University Students offer 
Ourses in two 5.week sessions. The School of Engineering and Applied Sci- 
ence also offers courses in an 8-week period. The National Law Center offers 
Courses in two 6-week sessions and one 13-week session: the School of Educa- 
lion offers courses in a 6-week session and three 3-week workshop sessions. In 
Addition, a carefully planned group of special programs will be offered on 
campus to serve a variety of student needs. 


$ Or à complete statement concerning summer-term work, see the Summer 
essions C, atalogue. 


PROGRAM OF POLICY STUDIES IN 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Director L.H. Mayo 


THE PRIMARY OBJECTIVE of the Program of Policy Studies in Science and 
Technology is to encourage the continuing development of a University policy 
research capability directed toward the complex issues confronting society: 
As an integral part of the University, the Program undertakes to serve as L- 
organizing element and to provide a neutral forum for the discussion of policy 
issues—current and prospective -by representative community groups, and as 
an advisory and research resource for policy makers in both public and private 
sectors. , f 

Activities of the Program reflect a number of ways in which a wide range re 
interdisciplinary talents can be brought to bear upon the analysis of policy er 
lems, particularly those involving the impact of advancing technology on 
processes, values, and institutions of society. 

By means of the Program of Policy Studies in Science and Technology’ 
George Washington University is moving toward an institutional approach 
the policy analysis function as contrasted with the highly fragmented and large y 
uncoordinated pattern of “institutes,” "centers," and "study groups" be 
exists at most universities. The Program of Policy Studies concept is novel ! 
its attempt to provide an organization that strengthens the University’s ability 
to address itself to broad issues of public policy. This approach envisage 
continuing interaction among the professional staffs of the Program of » 
Studies in Science and Technology, other policy research groups, and ot 
faculty members of the schools and departments of the University. ^ siii 

The following are the primary study areas around which the Program's 8€ 
ities have focused: il 

1. The structure and functions of institutions designed to stimulate, uui 
regulate, and appraise the application of science and technology to the achie s 
ment of basic community goals, and to society's needs, national and intern 
tional. y p 

2. The application of modern Research and Development management d 
cepts and skills to the planning, programming, and managing of governmen 
programs and urban social problem areas. mi- 

The Program has also undertaken to bring into focus the courses and Se i 
nars offered by the University which are directly related to the interface a 
science, society, and public policy. An announcement is published every 
172 
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The Program supports or conducts a number of activities, including studies, 
Monographs, special reports, and professional seminars with government, in- 
dustry, policy research, and university representatives. An Annual Report of 
Current activities is published in the Fall. 

Funding sources for the Program of Policy Studies in Science and Technol- 
gy include the University; a basic institutional grant from NASA: and grants 
and contracts from other agencies such as the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare (Office of Education); the Department of Commerce (Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards); the Department of State (Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency); the Department of Justice (National Institute of Law En- 
9rcement and Criminal Justice); and the Battelle Memorial Institute. 


STAFF* 


Director of the Program: Louis H. Mayo, Vice President for Advanced Policy 
Studies; Professor of Law 

uy Black, Senior Staff Scientist; Associate Professor of Business Economics 

James M. Brown, C. oordinator, Urban Problems Seminar Series; Professor of 


Thomas Burns, Senior Staff Scientist, Behavioral/Systems Research Project; 
Associate Professor of Sociology, University of New Hampshire 
Obert L. C hartrand, Program Associate; Information Sciences Specialist, Li- 
rary of Congress 
ary T. Coates, Research Scientist (Public Affairs) 
Clarence H. Danhof, Senior Staff Scientist ( Economics) 
Richard F. Ericson, Senior Staff Scientist; Director, Interdisciplinary Systems 
and Cybernetics Project; Professor of Management 
Harold P. Green, Professor of Law; Director, Law, Science, and Technology 
Program 
tuart Greenberg, Research Associate 
Hanessian, Jr., Senior Staff Scientist, Director, International Studies 
roup; Associate Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 
Kathryn L. Hensley, Research Associate, Educational Policy Group 
Uenther Hintze, Research Professor of Electrical Engineering 
ary A. Holman, Associate Professor of Economics 
William H. Kallon, Research Associate 
àphael G, Kasper, Research Scientist (Nuclear Engineering) 
me Katelvero, Research Associate 
hn M, Logsdon, Research Sx ientist; Assistant Professor of Public Affairs and 
litical Science 
i *s E. Mahoney, Senior Staff Scientist (Organization /Management) 
oseph B, Margolin, Senior Staff Scientist; Director, Educational Policy Group; 
Wit Professorial Lecturer in Psychology ET 
lam H, Marlow, Director, Institute for Management Science and 
E Engineering; Professor of Applied Science 
Ph C Marwick, Research Associate, Behavioral Systems Research Project 
Yllis McDonald, Research Scientist, Educational Policy Group 
ary Elizabeth Mcllvane, Research Associate, Educational Policy Group 


LJ 
St 
tal listing consists of members who allocate all or à substantial portion of their effort to Pro- 
Activities, Directors and members of the staffs of other policy studv groups in the University 
Tlicipate in the various seminar series, conferences, and other activities of the Program. 
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| Arthur S. Miller, Professor of Law 

| Marion R. Misch, Research Scientist, Educational Policy Group 

Ellis R. Mottur, Senior Staff Scientist; Director, Technological Innovation 
Policy Project 

Bernard A. Schriever, Senior Staff Scientist; Vice Chairman of the Advisory 


! i Committee 
! | | Nozer D. Singpurwalla, Associate Professor of Applied Science 
{ | | Joseph L. Tropea, Director, Behavioral/ Systems Research Project; Assistant 
| | | Professor of Sociology 


Isolde Weinberg, Research Associate, Educational Policy Group 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


mi | Chairman: Lloyd H. Elliott, President, George Washington University 
|| Vice Chairman: Bernard A. Schriever, Chairman of the Board, Schriever & 
| | McKee Associates, Inc., Arlington, Va. 
i | Raymond L. Bisplinghoff, Dean, School of Engineering, Massachusetts Institute 
| of Technology 
| | | Harold F. Bright, Provost and Vice President for Academic Affairs, George 
| Washington University 
| 


| 
HN Arthur E. Burns, Dean, Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, George 
| | Washington University 
! | | Joseph L. Fisher, President, Resources for the Future, Inc., Washington, D.C. 


| 
| | Lawrence Levy, President, Allied Research Associates, Concord, Mass. 

| i | Dwight Waldo, Albert Schweitzer Professor in the Humanities, Syracuse 
| University 
| Reuben E. Wood, Professor of Chemistry, George Washington University 
| X M — — 
NO : 

C 


Assistant Vice President for Research C.J. Lange 


THE RESEARCH PROGRAMS listed in this section are special programs which are 
*stablished for the specific purpose of attacking in an academic atmosphere 
Problems proposed by the individual projects or submitted by the sponsoring 
agency. Cooperation between these programs and the various departments of 


Instruction is as close as the nature and needs of the programs and departments 
Vill permit. 


BIOMETRIC LABORATORY 


The Biometric Laboratory applies statistical techniques to pharmacological prob- 
ems related to mental health. It was established under a contract with the Na- 
“onal Institutes of Health. The laboratory assists investigators throughout the 

Nited States in planning research and in analyzing data. The majority of these 
Research projects concern the effects of drugs on behavior. 


Roland R. Bonato, Ph.D., Director; Associate 

ames J. McKeon, Ph.D., Assistant Director 

W làm Guy, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
chard W. Switalski, M.S., Senior Scientist 
ne K. Parkin, Research Scientist 

Pat en Smith, B.S., Research Scientist 

D ticia Cleary, M.S., Research Associate 
avid L, Odle, B.A., Research Associate 


Research Professor of Psychology 


C , 

ENTER FOR MANPOWER POLICY STUDIES 
E Center for Manpower Policy Studies is devoted to the evaluation of fed- 
fina "Supported manpower, antipoverty, and related programs. The Center is 

anced by a grant from the Ford Foundation and offers in conjunction with 


Do "Partment of Economics graduate courses in labor economics and man- 
Wer Policy, 


G A. Levitan, Ph.D., Director; Research Professor of Economics 
Bar, ^ Mangum, Ph.D., Research Professor of Economics 
ara J. Hetrick, B.A., Research Associate 
Rober d Marwick, B.A., Research Associate 
Taggart III, B.A., Research Associate 
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| EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES INFORMATION CENTER (ERIC) 
CLEARINGHOUSE ON HIGHER EDUCATION 


| The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) Clearinghouse on 
| Higher Education was established in the Fall of 1968 with the support of the 
U.S. Office of Education; it is the nineteenth in a national network of educa- 


| | tion information centers. The Clearinghouse is responsible for the acquisition, 
i | e . . . " . € 
| | evaluation, abstracting, indexing, and dissemination of research reports and 
| i i M 1 F 1 > - 
} | other documents dealing with problems and issues in the field of higher edu 
D j 


| cation. 


Carl James Lange, Ph.D., Director; Adjunct Associate Professor of Psychology 
| | Nancy Lewinsohn, Ph.D., Associate Director 

" Wilma D. Monlouis, B.Mus.Ed., Research Associate 

\ Janet D. Shoenfeld, B.A., Research Associate 

I] Carol H. Shulman, M.A., Research Associate 

David E. Summer, B.A., Research Associate 


| | INSTITUTE FOR MANAGEMENT SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 


plinary environment for innovative graduate teaching and substantial opportu- 

nities for research activities and public service under diversified sources of €x- 

ternal support. ; 

| The Institute works closely with the University's Program of Policy Studies 

| | in Science and Technology in the application of developing technologies to con- 
i| | temporary problem areas. Through its Program in Logistics, the Institute pef- 

| | | forms research leading to the development of a science in logistics featuring 
| 


| 
| | The Institute for Management Science and Engineering provides a multidisci- 
h 
I 


principles and methodology for resource allocation problems in civil affairs an 
national defense efforts. 


William H. Marlow, Ph.D., Director; Professor of Applied Science 
| William E. Caves, Senior Staff Scientist 
I | Joseph P. Fennell, M.A., Senior Staff Scientist 
Sheldon E. Haber, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Economics 
| James E. Hamilton, M.S., Senior Scientist 
i Guenther Hintze, M.S., Research Professor of Electrical Engineering 
j Raymond W. Lewis, B.A., Senior Scientist 
| Arthur J. Nevins, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
Erling F. Rosholdt, M.E.A., Senior Staff Scientist 
l | Frank W. Segel, M.B.A., Senior Staff Scientist 
LT 91 Nozer D. Singpurwalla, Ph.D., Associate Professor of A pplied Science 
Henry Solomon, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 
Ross E. Tomlinson, M.A., Senior Staff Scientist 


Rand | William L. Wilkinson, M.S., Senior Staff Scientist 

Vii}, 

TI | MID-ATLANTIC REGION SPECIAL EDUCATION INSTRUCTIONAL 
h ond MATERIALS CENTER 

| 


i i à i d - ! r " er 
The Mid-Atlantic Region Special Education Instructional Materials er 
i | (MAR-SEIMC) was established in March, 1967, by the Bureau for Educat! " 
MN of the Handicapped, U.S. Office of Education, and George Washington Unive 
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sity to collect, organize, disseminate, and develop information and materials 
about and for the instruction of handicapped children and youth. Providing 
assistance in the development of similar centers throughout the Mid-Atlantic 
Region (Delaware, the District of Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
Vania, and Virginia) is a major activity. Related evaluation and research activi- 
lies are undertaken, and workshops are conducted both in the Center and in the 
field. MAR-SEIMC is part of a national network of similar centers. 


Raymond S. Cottrell, Jr., Ed.D., Director; Associate Professor of Special 
Education 
Janice M. Rhone, M.S., Assistant to the Director 
Richard A. Lallmang, M.S., Senior Scientist 
Carol Gross, M.A., Research Scientist 
Gerald D. Bravi, M.S. in Ed., M.A. in Ed., Research Associate; Lecturer in 
Special Education 
orgia Davis, B.A., Research Associate 
nald F. Hall, Ed.S., Research Associate; Lecturer in Special Education 
race Leahey, Research Associate 
athryn Werlin, M.S., Research Associate 


NATURAL RESOURCES POLICY CENTER 


The Natural Resources Policy Center was established in September, 1965, to 
velop and undertake activities facilitating graduate education, to train em- 
Ployees of public resources agencies, and to sponsor professional research in the 
àrea of natural resources. The program of the Center focuses particularly on | 
Increasing the contribution of the social sciences—economics, planning, and if 
© Political institutions of natural resources agencies—so that these disciplines 
4nd related fields of knowledge may be brought to bear more fruitfully on 
temporary problems relating to the management and development of nat- 
resources, The Center is administratively associated with the Department 

of conomics and, in its research program and in the design of courses in that 


Partment and several others, provides a focus on natural resource problems 
ISSues, 


Tick L. Knetsch, Ph.D., Director; Professor of Economics 


ANRATIONAL AND DEMOGRAPHIC ANALYSIS FOR MATERNAL 


HILD HEALTH CARE PROJECT 
This 


and aor is concerned with computer-supported research into the maternal 

ono ild mortality and prematurity levels of the United States and the socio- l 

thie c and health facilities factors which affect those levels. In addition to 

ttudie ree the project designs and implements informational and evaluative | 

velopm of interest to the sponsoring agency. A major activity has been the de- 
ent and field testing of the Government's Provisional Reporting System i 

tion d Planning Services. The project is now concerned with an investiga- | 


ment 1 the basic structure and standards essential to Health Programs Manage- 
nfor; 


at mation Systems. This project is operated under a grant from the 
i mal and Child Health Service, HSMHA, Department of Health, Educa- 
' and Welfare. 
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Roland R. Bonato, Ph.D., Director; Associate Research Professor of Psychology 
Margaret W. Pratt, B.A., Assistant Director 
Gerald L. Giesecke, B.S., Senior Scientist 


SOCIAL RESEARCH GROUP 


The Social Research Group conducts surveys and experiments with concentra- 
tion on basic research underlying an approach to the solution of social problems. 


Ira H. Cisin, Ph.D., Director; Professor of Sociology 

Hugh J. Parry, Ph.D., Associate Director; Research Professor of Sociology 
Don Cahalan, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 

Ben L. Owens, Senior Staff Scientist 

Regis H. Walther, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 

Clinton A. Neyman, M.A., Senior Research Scientist 

Elaine F. Hayden, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

Robert F. Hess, Senior Scientist 

Robin Room, M.A., Research Scientist 


TELITI Lee 


EE. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ON THE FOLLOWING PAGES OF THIS CATALOGUE, under the alphabetically arranged 
names of the departments of instruction and special interdepartmental programs, 
àre listed the courses of instruction offered by the University in the academic 
Year 1970-71. The courses as here listed are subject to change. The University 
Teserves the right to withdraw any course announced. 


HOURS OF INSTRUCTION 


Classes are scheduled in the morning, afternoon, and evening. Evening and 
ytime sections of the same course are identical, are taught by the same staff 
Instructors, and carry the same amount of credit. By taking the evening and 

Summer classes and extending the time of study beyond the usual four years, a 

"time student may complete the requirements and obtain a degree. 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 


First-group courses.—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned for stu- 
ents in the freshman and sophomore years. With the approval of the adviser 
the Dean, they may also be taken by juniors and seniors. In certain in- 
tances, they may be taken by graduate students to make up undergraduate 
"liciencies or as prerequisite to advanced courses, but they may not be taken 
°F graduate credit. 

“econd-group courses.—Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are planned for 
on ens in the junior and senior years. They may be taken for graduate credit 
tion Upon the approval of the dean and the instructor at the time of registra- 
Plet Such approval is granted only with the provision that students must com- 

© additional work in order to receive graduate credit. 

Sop ird-eroup courses.—Courses numbered from 201 to 300 (in the Graduate 

Sol of Arts and Sciences, the School of Government and Business Adminis- 
39 and the School of Public and International Affairs) ; courses numbered 
Nude 400 (in the School of Education) are planned primarily for graduate 
they nts. They are open, with the approval of the instructor, to qualified seniors; 

por not open to other undergraduates. Qualified seniors in the School of 

Thment and Business Administration registering for these courses must 
e a 3.00 average, the prior approval of the department chairman who is 
Ponsible for the graduate course, and the prior approval of the Dean. 
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Fourth-group courses.—Courses numbered 301 to 400 in the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences are limited to graduate students; but they are pri- 
marily for doctoral candidates. Courses numbered 301 to 400 in the School of 
Government and Business Administration are limited to doctoral students. In 
the School of Education fourth-group courses, numbered 401 to 500, are 
limited to graduate students with Master's degrees from accredited institutions. 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations are used in this catalogue for course designations: 


Acct Accounting HonP Honors Program—Columbian 
AmCy American Civilization College Lower Division 
Anat Anatomy Ital Italian 
Anth Anthropology Jour Journalism 
Bioc Biochemistry Mgt Management Science 
BSc Biological Sciences Math Mathematics 
B Ad Business Administration Micr Microbiology 
Chem Chemistry Mus Music 
Chin Chinese Language and Path Pathology 
Literature Phar Pharmacology 
Clas Classics Phil Philosophy 
Econ Economics PE Physical Education 
Educ Education Phys Physics 
EE Electrical Engineering Phyl Physiology 
Engl English PSe Political Science 
Epid Epidemiology and Psyc Psychology 
Environmental Health P Ad Public Administration 
Hum Experimental Humanities Rel Religion 
Fren French Slav Slavic Languages and 
Gnet Genetics Literatures 
Geog Geography and Regional Soc Sociology 
Science Span Spanish 
Geol Geology S Ed Special Education 
Germ Germanic Languages and Sp&D Speech and Drama 
Literatures Stat Statistics : 
HCA Health Care Administration U&RP Urban and Regional Planning 


Hist History 


SEMESTER HOURS OF CREDIT 


-- 
The number of semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion 


a course is, in most cases, indicated in parentheses after the name of the có : 
Thus, a year course giving 3 hours of credit each semester is marked (3-3) y 
a semester course giving 3 hours of credit is marked (3). A semester hout k of 
ally consists of the completion of one fifty-minute period of class work ° 
one laboratory period a week for one semester. 


TIME OF COURSE OFFERINGS 


Following most course descriptions is a parenthetical statement listing the tin; 
(day or evening) and the semester (fall or spring) for which the cou ost 
scheduled for 1970—71. The term "academic year" is used only with € in 
mester courses, and indicates that the first half of the course is to be 9 "the 


7 : f. z are 
the fall semester and the second half in the spring semester. If no par 
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ical statement appears, the course is not scheduled to be offered during the 
fall or spring semesters of 1970-71. Offerings for the summer sessions are not 
designated in this catalogue. Students should consult the Summer Sessions 
Catalogue or Schedule of Classes for summer offerings. A Schedule of Classes 
is also published for each fall and spring semester which provides more exact 
and up-to-date information concerning the time of course offerings. 


Accounting 


Professor E.J.B. Lewis (Chairman) 

Professorial Lecturers M.P. Pujol, A.L. Litke, Daniel Borth 

Associate Professors F.C. Kurtz, Chei-Min Paik, A.J. Mastro, C.D. Hughes, 
M.G. Gallagher 

Associate Professorial Lecturer Raymond Einhorn 

Assistant Professor J.L. 1 hompson, Jr. 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers R.W. Perkins, E.M. Wysong, Jr., E.J. Shuchart, 
Nathan Cutler, John Croxall 

Lecturer T.E. Richards 


Programs of study in Accounting leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Business 
Ministration and Master of Business Administration are offered by the School of 
Overnment and Business Administration (see pages 127-52). The terminal curricu- 
um in Accounting leading to the degree of Associate in Arts is offered by Columbian | 
College of Arts and Sciences (see pages 82-83). | 
f 
| 


FIRST GROUP 


1-2 Introductory Accounting (3-3) Staff 
Preparation, uses, and limitations of financial reports. Acct 1: basic finan- 1 
cial reporting concepts and data accumulation and processing. Acct 2: 
introduction to managerial accounting—financial programming, cost de- 
termination, and analysis of financial statements. Acct 1 is prerequisite 


to Acct 2. (Acct 1 and 2: fall and spring—day and evening) | 

SECOND GROUP 
101 Cost Accounting (3) Hughes | 
f 


Theory and purposes of industrial cost accounting, systems of cost control 

and determination, analysis and interpretation of cost data. Prerequisite: | 

Acct 1-2 (Fall—evening; spring—day) | 
[i 


111 Financial Statement Analysis (3) Litke 
Methods and techniques of preparing, analyzing, and interpreting financial 
statements for the guidance of operating executives, directors, stockholders, 
and creditors. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of accounting or permission 
of instructor. (Spring—evening ) 


11s Survey of Accounting (3) Gallagher, Thompson | 


P ren; . 
Preparation, uses, and limitations of financial information in the manage- 

ment process. Not open for credit to accounting majors. (Fall—day 
and evening; spring—evening) 
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TAE 121-22 Intermediate Accounting (3—3) Kurtz, Mastro 
| Acct 121: accounting for assets and liabilities. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 or 
| permission of instructor. Acct 122: partnership, corporation, consignment, 


and installment-sales accounting. Prerequisite: Acct 121 or permission of 
instructor. (Acct 121: fall—day; spring—evening. Acct 122: fall— 
evening; spring—day.) 


Di | 
| | | 132 Accounting Theory (3) Mastro 
| | Development of basic accounting principles and concepts, review of cur- 
i | rent thought as reflected in the pronouncements of leading professional 
|a | and accounting research associations, major contributions to accounting 
E | literature. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of accounting. (Spring— 
| evening) 
| 
i | 141 Governmental Accounting (3) Lewis, Pujol 


" Appropriation, encumbrance, and fund accounting for governmental and 


institutional entities. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 or permission of instructor: 
| (Fall—evening) 


| 144 Federal Accounting (3) Lewis, Pujol 


| 

| | Accounting procedures in the Federal Government, with emphasis on 
E agency-level accounts and accounting support for cost-based budgets. Pre- 

| | | requisite: Acct 141 or permission of instructor. (Spring—evening) 


161 Federal Income Taxation (3) Gallagher 


| Federal income tax concepts applicable to individuals and corporations, 
differences between tax accounting and financial accounting. Prerequisite: 
| Acct 1-2 or permission of instructor (Fall—day; spring—evening) 


| | 162 Tax Research and Planning (3) Gallagher 


Survey of substantive federal tax provisions relating to corporations, part 
nerships, security transactions, estates, gifts, and pension and profit-shar 


IT | ing plans; emphasis on tax research and tax-planning objectives. 
| | 171 Auditing (3) Kurtz, Cutie 
Duties and responsibilities of auditors: principles and procedures of = 
| ing audits, techniques of verifying financial-statement items, preparati 
i of audit working papers and reports. Prerequisite: Acct 121-22. (F: 
f | —evening ) 
| | | 172 Audit Planning and Control (3) Kut 
| : : inc ing 
| | | | Standards of audit reporting and other current auditing topics, includ 
| application of statistical sampling techniques to auditing, auditing “nl 
i) | tronic systems, and management advisory services. Prerequisite : Act © 
| | | or permission of instructor (Spring evening) 
. os 
i | 181 Accounting Systems (3) Lewis, Hugh 
M | i acting 
| | | Theory and procedure of designing and installing systems for collect 
| | | || recording, analyzing, and presenting accounting and other business br 
|! | | Prerequisite: Acct 101, 121-22, and 171; or permission of instructor. 
f | | i e 
| | 191 Advanced Accounting (3) - 
| | ation 
| | | Consolidated statements, statement of affairs, realization and liquidato, 
- ne 
i | reports, and estate and trust accounting. Prerequisite: Acct 12 
(Fall—evening) 


ACCOUNTING 183 


193 Business Budgeting (3) Lewis, Paik 


Principles, techniques, and procedures involved in the development, instal- 
lation, and operation of a system of budgetary control to aid in manage- 
ment of commercial and industrial organizations. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 
(Fall—day; spring—evening) 


196 Management Decisions and Accounting (3) Hughes 


Analysis of information required in capital budgeting, inventory manage- 
ment, and other decisions; cash-flow and probability data; advanced cost 
accounting systems. Prerequisite: Acct 101. 


THIRD GROUP 


215 Survey of Managerial Accounting (3) Hughes, Gallagher 
Nature, preparation, analysis, and interpretation of accounting reports; 
cost accounting, business budgeting, and internal accounting controls and 
their use in the management process. Not open for credit to accounting 
majors. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 or 115. (Fall and spring—evening) 


231 Contemporary Accounting Theory (3) Mastro 


Advanced accounting principles and concepts and recent theories con- 
cerned with the valuation and amortization of assets and determination 
of income. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of accounting and permission 


of instructor. (Spring—evening ) 

241 Accounting and Related Disciplines (3) Paik | 
Relationship between accounting and such related disciplines as economics, 
statistical theory, and operations research; emphasis on what the account- 


ant has to offer to these allied fields and on new ideas and requirements 


these fields may offer or impose upon accounting. Prerequisite: 6 semester 
hours of accounting. (Fall—evening) 
245 Decision Systems and Accounting (3) Paik 


Limited to students in the Navy Graduate Financial Management Pro- 
gram. Problems encountered in managing financial and related informa- 
tion systems in complex organizations; the relationships between account- 
ing in its broadest sense and management control and decision systems 
(Fall) f 


246 Governmental Accounting and Budgeting Problems (3) Lewis, Borth 


Current problems in federal financial planning, programming, budgeting, 
accounting, and auditing. Prerequisite: Acct 144 or permission of in- | 


Structor. 


275 Internal Control and Auditing (3) Mastro, Wysong | 
. " r [i 
Internal accounting control and review and appraisal of accounting sys- 
tems, procedures, and managerial policies with respect to their effective- | 
ness and profitableness. Prerequisite: Acct 171 or permission of instructor. 


( Fall—evening) | 


276 Management Planning and Control (3) Paik | 


Theories and techniques of cost accounting and budgetary planning and 
control, with emphasis on: the relation of planning and control systems to 
corporate and departmental objectives; control of decentralized operations 
and discretionary costs; long-range planning and control. Prerequisite: 


184 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Acct 101 and B Ad 102 or Mgt 201, or permission of instructor. 
(Spring—evening) 


292 Professional Accounting Review (3) Lewi 


Review and coordination of principles and techniques developed in the 

accounting curriculum, in preparation for general practice in the field of 

accountancy and for professional accounting examinations. Prerequisite 

Acct 101, 141, 161, 171, and 191; or permission of instructor. (Spring 
evening) 


295 Seminar in Accounting (3) Borth 


rit- 

Selected accounting research topics and problems; individual oral and -a 
: v be repeated one 

ten reports. Admission by permission of instructor; may be repeated OF 


for credit. (Fall—evening) 

297 Accounting Reading and Research (3) Staff 
May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 

299 Thesis Seminar (3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 

300 Thesis Research (3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


American Studies Program 


Professor R.H. Walker, Jr. (Director) 
Associate Professor C.C. Mondale 
Assistant Professors H.F. Gillette, Jr., B. M. Mergen 


FACULTY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Le 
R.H. Walker (Chairman), C.W. Cole, C.E. Galbreath, F.S. Grubar, H.L. 
Blanc, C.H. Pfuntner, R.P. Sharkey, R.W. Stephens, Dewey Wallace, Jr. 


AMERICAN STUDIES COUNCIL—1969-70 


; iemrv capaci 
The Council serves the American Studies Program in an advisory cap 


from several points of view, as follows: 


From the Washington Community 


Aaron Goldman, President, Macke Vending Co. 
Laughlin Phillips, Editor, The Washingtonian 
Sterling Tucker, Vice Chairman, District of Columbia Council 


From the Student Body 


Carole Brill (undergraduate) 
Donald Cresswell (graduate) 
Roderick French (graduate) 
Robert Meyer (undergraduate) 


AMERICAN STUDIES PROGRAM 185 


From the Alumni 


Dana F, White 


From Affiliated Programs 


Robert H. Land (Library of Congress) 
Atlee Schidler (Washington Center for Metropolitan Studies) 
ilcomb E. Washburn (Smithsonian Institution) 


From the Faculty 


The American Studies staff of instruction 


and the Faculty Advisory Committee, 
*X officio 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in American Civilization (Field-of-Study).—Pre- 
Tequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 78. AmCv 71-72 Introduction to 
merican Civilization is recommended. 

€quired: the general requirements, pages 83-87, 


and the satisfactory completion 
the American Civilization M 


ajor Examination and/or Essay during the senior 
year, „The program is based on the development of a coordinated understanding of 
erican civilization, past and present, acquired through the offerings of traditional 
“partments and special courses within the program. Majors will be expected to de- 
A Op a concentration of at least 18 semester hours in humanistic subjects, focusing 
n the United States but including relevant foreign background. A secondary em- 
c of at least 12 semester hours will be expected in social science. _Art, litera- 
» Philosophy, or religion may be chosen as a humanistic concentration; anthro- 
O£y, economics, geography, political science, or sociology may be chosen as a 
lal Science; history may be chosen as either the humanistic concentration or the 
Ee Science emphasis. As seniors, in AmCv 179-80, majors will be given an oppor- 
Y to coordinate and unify their varied curricular experiences. 
aster of Arts in the field of American Civilization.—Prerequisite: the degree of 
Achelor Of Arts with an undergraduate major in American Civilization or in the 
Ject In which concentration is contemplated. 
“quired: the general requirements, pages 91-97, including (1) AmCv 271-72 (6 
: Mester hours), a seminar in the methods and materials for teaching and research 
Pattern oan Civilization; (2) 18 additional semester hours in a carefully related 
(3) : Mens On a concentrated approach to the study of American Civilization; 
ioc io aster’s thesis (6 semester hours) written on an approved topic urder the 
Compreh of the instructor in whose field the major emphasis falls; (4) a Master’s 
ensive Examination reflecting the candidate's area of concentration. 
bites yr E: Philosophy in the field of American Civilization.—This program com- 
leaching r in the humanities and/or social Sciences as preparation for research and 
APplicant with the option of stressing preparatic, for museum and library careers. 
: "5 are required to have an adequate background in the humanities and/or 
Pages oe as they apply to the understanding of American civilization. See 
Fields à k 97-99, for requirements for the degree. : : t 
Politica o study for the doctorate: (1) American History (Cultural, Economic, 
eero in ocial), American Literature, History of Fine Arts and Folk Arts, The 
Ur om su american Culture, Philosophy in America, The American Political Process, 
in afiliat e related fields such as English Literature and European History; (2) 
ic m With the Library of Congress- -supervised historical study in biblio- 
furo] á Sources including American History and Politics, Cartography, Cross-cul- 
Q ons. Government Documents, Graphic Arts and Music, Motion Pictures 
SOnian or Sound, Printing and Book-making; (3) in affiliation with the Smith- 
Sütution—supervised studies including Aspects of Cultural and Political 


186 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


History, Fine Arts and Folk Arts, History of American Arts and Manujectwes 
| History of Exploration, History of Science and Technology, Maritime History, ! "s 
| tary History, Naval History. Additional fields of study may be arranged within a 
| University and in both the Library of Congress and Smithsonian cooperative Hu 
| grams. Special announcements concerning these programs are issued periodically 
i and are available in the Office of the Director of the American Studies Program. 
bl 

| 

| AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 

1 | 

| | FIRST GROUP 

| | | s 4 Hr ai Mondale 
i | 71-72 Introduction to American Civilization (3-3) uh 
r --— . " z 1 a 1 
|| Themes and issues in American civilization since Colonial times, he 
aT | emphasis on their contemporary importance. Recommended for or 
1l | mores who plan to major in American Civilization. (Academic ye? 
| | 
| | day) 
| E M 
| | 
| | SECOND GROUP aff 
| 
| A TT ETT alke St 
| 101 American Civilization (3) Walker and 
| | we ~Candlish 
1 | |] 161-62 Studies in American Literature (3—3) McCan 
| (Formerly AmCv 171-72) er 
j I| A oe " : : -ultural tradition 
Same as English 161-62. Major factors in the national cu ture É 
| | | as shown by outstanding writers. Prerequisite: Engl 51-52 oF 
(Academic year—day and evening) 
b UII ed 
| 181 Canada and the United States (3) states, 
Introduction to a comparative study of Canada and the United, s 
| focused on selected issues and subjects in related fields of intere " an 
| | terials from various disciplines, with emphasis on historical, literary» 
i | cultural topics. 

Mo i] 182 America and Europe (3) Americ? 
| Investigation of contradictory influences. From colonial times, rime €* 
| has been for Europe at once the lodestar of aspirations and à P ricans 
| ample of disrupted civilization. Europe has been to some - i 

| | model or lure and to others a symbol of decay. This complex, Benj?” 
| emulation and rejection is studied from the time of Franklin an 

| | l min West to that of Hollywood, the Blues, and the Beatles. 
| ! 179-80 Proseminar in American Civilization (3—3) ion 
| 1] : : a : : 'ivilizatiOP- 
| | Coordinating course for seniors majoring in American Civiliza 
E (Academic year—day) 
{ 

| | | 

| THIRD GROUP 

n" | aM walk 

| 5 4 : " fad UN Mondale, 

a" | 271-72 Seminar: Research and Teaching in American 

ll g | | Civilization (3—3) E teachings 

| EN Consideration of American studies as an area for research he eg > 

il | introduction to bibliography. Required of candidates i ade ig ye 

lh | | Master of Arts in the field of American Civilization. (Ac 

H —4ay) 


AMERICAN STUDIES PROGRAM 


*273-74 Research Seminar: Materials in American Negro Culture (3—3) 
Prerequisite: Hist 173-74 or equivalent. 
281 Seminar: American Colonial Literature (3) McCandlish 
(Formerly AmCv 285) 
Same as Engl 281. (Fall —day) 


295 Independent Studies (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Master's candidates. Permission of instructor, in writing, re- 
quired. (Fall and spring) 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Academic year) 


FOURTH GROUP 


362 Readings in American Literature (3) McCandlish 


Same as Engl 362. Limited to those students preparing for the Doctor of 
Philosophy general examination whose fields of study include American 
Literature. (Spring—day) 


*313-74 Readings on the Negro in American Culture (3—3) 


For students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 
in the field of the Negro in American Culture. (Academic year—day) 


379-89 Readings in American Cultural History (3—3) Mondale, Walker 
(Formerly AmCv 381-82) 
For students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination | i 
in the field of American Civilization. (Academic year—day) | 
f 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- | 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff | 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. | 
(Fall and spring) | 
Coy 
UBRASES OFFERED IN AFFILIATION WITH THE 


n OF CONGRESS 
e 
in a Graduate Sch 


Program l 
ate Offered a EM 


i 
ool of Arts and Sciences is affiliated with the Library of Congress | 
ing to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The following courses 
Library of Congress by members of its staff: | 

[i 


255. 
56 Research Orientation Seminar: Americana in the 
of Congress (3—3) 

Examination of the collections of the Library of Congress with the aim 
increasing understanding of American culture and awareness of li- | 
Fary-oriented research problems and possibilities. For students in the | 

: liated doctoral program, this course may lead directly to a field in 

oh 

"iu Offering Of the 


T ai Department of History and the American Studies Program. Students may f 
either des 


ignation. 


— 


m 


—án 


188 


FOURTH 
355-5 


38 


39 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


"Research Materials for the Study of American Life: Their Content, Col- 
lection, Arrangement, and Use." (Academic year—day) 


GROUP 


6 Seminar: Advanced Library Research (3-3) 
Introduction to practical problems of research in librarianship and cont 
of collections. Supervised study in selected subject fields; emphasis on 
collections in the Library of Congress and concentrated work in a specia 
collection. Prerequisite: AmCv 255-56. (Academic year) 


rol 


9 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general e 
ination in fields offered in affiliation with the Library of Congress. May 
be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


xam- 


0 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
For Doctor of Philosophy candidates preparing dissertations based upon 
or significantly related to collections of the Library of Congress. Super 
vised by specialists at the Library. Prerequisite: AmCv 355-56. ( 
and spring) 


COURSES OFFERED IN AFFILIATION WITH THE 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is affiliated with the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion’s Program for Graduate Students in the History of American Civilization. 


following courses are offered at the Museum of History and Technology, b 


y mem 


of its staff: 


THIRD G 


250 Orientation Course: Material Aspects of American Civilization (3) 


ROUP 


Familiarization with the historical collections of the Smithsonian T^ 
tion and introduction to opportunities for research and publication b i 
on historical objects. Required of all students in the Master's and Pe 
toral programs affiliated with the Smithsonian Institution. (Fall—éay 


FOURTH GROUP 


351-52 Research in Selected Aspects of American Civilization (3-3) 


394 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


lated to 


Supervised study and/or field work in selected subject areas re 250. 
the activities of the Smithsonian Institution. Prerequisite: Cv 
(Academic year—4day) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 25 
amination in fields offered in affiliation with the Smithsonian Institu 


May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


395 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


For Doctor of Philosophy candidates preparing dissertations significant 
related to the material aspects of American civilization. Students li 
under curatorial supervision at the Smithsonian Institution. Prerequ 
AmCv 351-52. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


Anatomy 


Professors I.R. Telford (Chairman), Paul Calabrisi, C.M. Goss (Visiting—Med- 
ical History), F.D. Allan, T.N. Johnson 

Professorial Lecturer J.L. Angel 

Associate Professor J.B. Christensen 

Associate Clinical Professor R.N. Brown 

Associate Professorial Lecturers J.A. Di Paolo, L.E. Church, Joan Blanchette 

Assistant Professors E.N. Albert, Marilyn Koering 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer R.G. Clark 


Master of Science in the field of Anatomy.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree 
‘fom this University, or equivalent, with a major in a biological science or Chem- 
Stry, The undergraduate program must have included the following courses, or 
*quivalent: B Sc 11-12; Chem 11-12, 51-52, 53-54; Phys 1, 2. Bioc 221-22 is 
"commended as an elective. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 91-97, including Anat 202, 203, 204, 
205, 221 22, 295, 299-300, and graduate courses in Biochemistry, Physiology, or re- 
lated fields selected with the approval of the Department. It is not always possible to 

Tange courses and research so that the student can be assured of completing all 
Tequired work in one academic year. 
octor of Philosophy fields of study in Anatomy: Electron Microscopy, Embryol- 
m Gross Anatomy, Histology, Human Genetics, Neuroanatomy, and Physical An- 

"opology.— See pages 91—95, 97—99, for requirements for the degree. 


202 Gross Anatomy (6) Calabrisi and Staff 


Regional dissections of adult cadaver supplemented with lectures and 
X-rays. Laboratory fee, $30. (Fall—day ) 


203 Human Embryology (1) Allan 
Origin and development of human body; emphasis on value of embryol- 
ogy in interpreting anatomical anomalies. (Fall—day) 

204 Neuroanatomy (2) Johnson and Staff 


Gross and microscopic anatomy of central nervous system and special 
senses, Laboratory fee, $13. (Fall—day) 
205 Microscopic Anatomy (3) Telford and Staff 


Microscopic structure of cells, tissues, and organs of the human body. 
Laboratory fee, $13. (Fall—day) 


221-22 Seminar (1-1) Johnson and Staff 
Research reports and discussions of special topics by staff and graduate 
students. (Academic year—day) 

249 Introduction to Anatomical Research (1) Telford-and Staff 


Major research techniques as applied to biological materials in the various 
anatomical disciplines. (Fall—day) 


252 Physical Anthropology (1) Angel 

Variations in man and factors affecting him, human evolution and racial 
erences, anatomy and culture of ancient man. (Spring—day) 

254 Fetal Anatomy (2) Allan 


Dissection of early and late human fetus. Comparison of fetal and adult 
Structures. 20 students. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring—day) 


189 


INSTRUCTION 


COURSES OI 


C.B. Jacobson 


256 Human Genetics (1) | 
aneuploidy 1n 


General principles of genetics, new cytogenetics technics, i 
man and its significance, biochemical aspects of heredity, genetic couns 
ing. (Spring—day ) 


260 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Lecture (1) Blanchette 


Anat 260 may be taken without 261 (Spring—day ) 
Blanchette 
Labora- 


261 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Laboratory (2) 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Anat 260. 12 students. 
tory fee, $15 (Spring) 

Calabrisi 


262 Gross Anatomy of Upper and Lower Extremities (2) m-— 
assigne 


Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, 
reading. 24 students. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring—day) 


Ch ristensen 


264 Gross Anatomy of Head and Neck (2) 4 
assigne 


Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, 
reading. 24 students. Laboratory fee, $10 (Spring—day ) 


: ‘hristense” 
266 Gross Anatomy of Thorax and Abdomen (2) Christe 


igned 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy discussions, 455" 
reading. 24 students. Laboratory fee, $10 (Spring—day ) 
i 
€ Wu labris 
268 Gross Anatomy of Pelvis, Perineum, and Lower Ca 
Extremity (2) . ned 
: a sig 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, P 
reading. 24 students. Laboratory fee, $10 (Spring—day) 
f son 
. . . ohnso 
270 Dissection of the Human Brain (1) 3 tion 
ra 


with conside 


" m iclei of the brain antó 
s and nuclei of the 20 students 


ces and assigned reading 


Dissection of major pathw: 
of ventricular system; con 
Laboratory fee, $10 (Spring—day ) 


272 Autonomic Nervous System (1) 


Development, microscopic and gross anatomy, function of! T 
j x : , pring- 
peripheral components of autonomic nervous system (Sp 


central - 


» 

da Tello 
274 Tissues of the Body (1) f the bod) 
Basic concepts in anatomy, with emphasis on primary tissues 9 agint 


‘ . acitie5, 
—their histogenesis, growth, functions, regenerative capas 


death (Spring—day) 


Gos* 
278 History of Anatomy and Surgery (1) of out 
: : n times 
Lectures and discussions related particularly to the lives and tomy nd 
standing contributors to the advancement of the science of 877 
surgery (Spring—day ) stall 
295 Research (arr.) | once fof 
: - neated | 
Content differs each time course is offered; may be repe? 
credit. Fee to be arranged (Fall and spring) staf 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


(Academic year) 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


191 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the 
amination. May be repeated for credit. 


Staff 
Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 

(Fall and spring) 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


(Fall and spring) 


Anthropology 


Adjunct Professor W.H. Crocker 
ofessorial Lecturers J.L. Angel, Ruth McKay 
SSOciate Professor R.K. Lewis (Chairman) 


Ssistant Professors Ruth Krulfeld, R.L. Humphrey, Jr., V.K. Golla, 


Suzanne 
Simons 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Anthropology (De partmental).—Prerequisite : 
* Arts and Letters curriculum, page 78, including Anth 1—2. 
a Quired: in addition to the general requirements stated on pages 83-87. 24 
Tester hours in Anthropology, which must include 192 and second-group Anthro- 
8Y courses in Aspects of Culture (courses 
Mbered in the 150's), Linguistics (courses numbered in the 160's), Ethnology 
— numbered in the 170's), and Physical Anthropology and Archeology 
elect m numbered in the 180's). Students. in the senior year are encouraged to 
Psyc Omm from the following: B Sc 108: Engl 115; Geol 154; Math 101; Phil 192; 
licis," 121; and Stat 104. Students are normally provided the opportunity to 
i ipate in field research conducted each summer by anthropological field schools 
$5 Of the American West. Opportunities for such research p 
by the merica are also periodically provided for exceptionally 
» r conducting the field research. 
in the field of Anthropology.— Prerequisite: the degree of Bache- 
à major in Anthropology from this University, or equivalent. 
the general requirements, pages 91-97. All courses must be approved 


y the adviser. The Master's € omprehensive Examination must be taken 
àtion for the second half of the thesis work. 


ny each of the following categories: 


articipation in 
able students selected 


vance b 
before Tegistr 


; Depa 
Time ss " 3n 
in ntal prerequisite: Anth 1-2 is prerequisite to 
Anthropology, 1 P q 


lsr GROUP 


I~2 Introductory 


os l; survey of man’s origin, physical evolution, 
nt 


2: survey of the world’s cultures, 
tural behavior. 


all second-group courses 


Anthropology (3-3) Staff 


and culture history. 


illustrating the principles of cul 
(Academic year day and evening) 


150 C 
c 9mparative Value Systems (3) 
"Xaminatior 
Of represent 
Nate years) 


Krulfeld 
1 of world views, conceptual systems, and value orientations 
ative cultures throughout the world. (1971-72 and alter- 


192 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


151 Introduction to Primitive Economics (3) Krulfeld 


Comparative study of various economic organizations, including hunters 
and gatherers, herders and cultivators. (Fall—day) 
153 Psychological Anthropology (3) McKay 


Relevance of psychological theories to human evolution and the cross- 


| cultural study of personality. Cultural determinants of personality for- 


mation and mental health. (Fall—day) 
| 154 Mythology and Folklore (3) Golla 


| Unwritten literature as an expression of imaginative and creative thought; 
| the place of mythology and folklore in social organization, in encultur 
| tion, and in social control. (Spring—day) 


155 Primitive Religion (3) "-— 
Conceptions of the supernatural in nonliterate societies. Examination 0 
religious beliefs and practices. (Fall—day) 


157 Primitive Social Organization (3) 
The analysis of the social organization of primitive peoples; kinship, ec 
nomic, and political systems. (Spring—4day) 

d 

158 Art and Culture (3) Krulfel 


Study of the art of tribal society, including the role of art in culture, sei 
fluences upon the artist, and beliefs and practices associated with art P 
duction. (Spring—day) 


159 Ethnoscience (3) tany. 
botat’ 


Comparative study of branches of knowledge, such as astronomy, iri 
mathematics, psychology, technology, and zoology, as these are pr 
cally derived and systematically arranged in selected preindustri 
cieties. (1970-71 and alternate years: fall—evening) 


161 Language and Culture (3) 


Structure and semantics of systems of human comm 


Simons 


Golls 


: .  quistio 
unication; lingu! 


change; influence of language on world view. (Fall—day) j 
olls 
162 Linguistics in Anthropology (3) : " 
Introduction to general (descriptive and comparative) linguistics 
| (Fall) o0 
| 170 Cultures of the Caribbean (3) am 
I 
Study of the culture history and ways of life of Indian groups of the 
during the ethnographic present. (1971-72 and alternate years) y 
pre? 
171 Native Peoples of North America (3) ape 
Comparative study of Indian groups representative of each of -— 
|| areas of the continent (1970-71 and alternate years: fall—day 
f 
| 172 Native Peoples of South America (3) of 
s 
Survey of Indian groups representative of each of the culture arc? 
continent. (1971-72 and alternate years) E 
Le 
| 173 Cultures of the Pacific (3) of 
peoples 


Study of the culture history and ways of the life of the native 
Melanesia, Micronesia, and Polynesia. (Fall—day ) 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


193 


174 Far Eastern Communities (3) Krulfeld 
Community study approach in anthropology as applied to selected villages 
in such Asian areas as China, Japan, and Malaysia. (Spring—day) 

175 Cultures of Southeast Asia (3) Krulfeld 
Study of representative Southeast Asian cultures from primitive groups to 
high civilizations. (Spring—day) 

176 Cultures of the Circumpolar Region (3) Humphrey 


Survey of the social and economic adaptations to an extreme climate 
made by peoples of the northern sub-arctic and arctic regions of North 
America and Eurasia. (1971-72 and alternate years) 


177 Cultures of the Near East (3) Lewis 


Study of the geographic environment, language, religion, and social struc- 
ture of settled and nomadic peoples of the Near East: emphasis on the 
Arab world. (Spring—day) 


178 Cultures of South and East Africa (3) Lewis 


Comparative examination of the history, cultural development, and con- 
temporary problems of cultures of southern and eastern Negro Africa. 
(1971—72 and alternate years) 


179 Cultures of West and Central Africa (3) Lewis 


Comparative examination of the history, cultural development, and con- 
temporary problems of cultures of western and central Negro Africa. 
(1971-72 and alternate years) 


182 New World Archeology (3) Humphrey 


Survey of North American culture history from man's entry into the 


Americas during the Pleistocene period until the time of the first Euro- 
pean contacts. (Fall—day) 


183 Old World Archeology (3) Humphrey 


Survey of human prehistory in Europe, Africa, and Asia from the earliest 
hominid cultures to the beginnings of advanced agricultural civilizations 
and their secondary centers. (Spring—day) 


185 Latin American Archeology (3) Humphrey 


The culture history of pre-Columbian Mexico and Central America from 

Paleo-Indian period through the Spanish Conquest, emphasizing the | 
Origin and development of Latin American high civilizations. (1971- 
72 and alternate years) 


186 Physical Anthropology (3) Angel | 
Study of human variation past and present, seen as a product of physical 
and cultural evolution. (Spring—evening) 
192 Anthropological Theory (3) Krulfeld | 


Analysis of the theoretical postulates and assumptions underlying the 
velopment of modern cultural anthropology. (Fall—day) 


| 
193 Anthropological Methods (3) Krulfeld | 


Approaches to library and field research. Conceptual bases and bias in 
delineation of problems; in the selection, analysis, and organization of 
ta; and in the preparation of the final report. (Spring—day ) 


194 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


THIRD GROUP 


261 Field Methods in Linguistics (3) Golla 
Principles of interviewing and recording various linguistic dialects; tech- 


: : Mo ud nce linguistic 
niques of observation of cultural variables which influence lingui 


choice. (Spring—day ) 
262 Seminar: Applied Anthropology (3) Staff 
2 ^ ET Ra - L] 
Use of anthropological methods and techniques in such specific fields a 
government, community development, business, law, and medicine. 


(Fall—day) 


: 2 < jmons 
263 Seminar: Culture Contact and Change (3) Simo f 
à p sd P esses O 
Western impact on non-Western cultures. Workings and procer 
social change as variant cultures and ethical systems interact. (1 
72 and alternate years) 
à to : rey 
264 Seminar: Museum Techniques (3) Humph in 
Principles of collection, classification, preservation, identification, -Ó 
terpretation of specimens; presentation to the public of the colat, 3 s 
nificance of prepared specimens; research and instructional use © 
museum. Field trips to area museums. (Fall—day) 
diis : : rey 
265 Seminar: Method and Theory in Archeology (3) Hupp 
; j : EN ac 
Analysis of field techniques, dating methods, and theoretical Mes 
in reconstructing and interpreting the cultures of the past, pen 
most recent archeological techniques. (1971-72 and alternate yea 
' prey 
266 Seminar: Technology (3) Hump o 
Cross-cultural examination of the form, function, meaning, and Se 
material culture and the behavior patterns involved in its pro 


(1971-72 and alternate years) 


: 1fcld 
267 Seminar: Economic Anthropology (3) bution: 
Comparative study of preindustrial systems of production, distri 
and consumption. (Fall—day ) id 
Krulfe 
268 Seminar: Peasant Society (3) » of 
; ' inati 
Cross-cultural analysis of peasant societies, including an nme d 
their manner of functioning within their larger social, econo 
cultural context. (1971—72 and alternate years) ; 
imot 
i Simo 
269 Seminar: Structural Problems (3) y and 


. , ; " A 0 A 
Comparative survey of principles of descent, kinship terminolof jnsbiP 
formation of descent groups; problems of variation and change 


systems and development of kinship models. (Spring—day) pow 
* Lie 
273 Seminar: Culture of Poverty (3) ife of the 
í e 
Cross-cultural consideration of basic assumptions about de mia 
poor within pluralistic societies with the aim of gaining -— ye? 
sights into the nature of culture itself. (1970-71 and alter 
fall—day) ; 
, Mck#) 


274 Seminar: Afro-American Culture (3) 


An ethnographic survey of racial, linguistic, and cultura ds 
Americans of African ancestry. African antecedents, conditi 


0 
putes 
1 attribute .. 
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tion, experiences in slave and free communities over their 350-year his- 
tory in the United States. (Spring—day) 


282 Seminar: Advanced Archeology—North American 
Prehistory (3) 


Analysis in depth of current archeological problems relating to the origin 
and development of aboriginal American cultures. (Spring—day) 


Humphrey 


283 Seminar: Advanced Archeology—Old World (3) Staff 
Study, in detail, of the beginnings of human culture and the dev elopment 
of civilization in the Old World. (1971-72 and alternate years) 

287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Rodriguez 
Interdisciplinary seminar guided by a specialist within the methodology 
of his chosen discipline; each student writes a report On some aspects of 
a key theme (ie. Nationalism) in Latin America's experience. Admis- 
sion by permission of instructor. (Spring—day) 

295 Research (arr.) Staff 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Academic year) 


Staff 


Art 


oO 


professors D.C. Kline, W.A. MacDonald, L.P. Leite (Chairman) 
ro, essorial Lecturer Grace Evans 


SOciate Professors Roland Fleischer. F.S. Grubar, D.H. Teller 
stan, Professors H.I. Gates, Lilien Hamilton, W.T. Woodward, Fuller Grif- 
th (Graphics) 
amr Professorial Lecturer R.G. Stewart 
id Jane Kofler, Barbara Braun 
to Lecturers on the Staff of the Corcoran School of Art Jack Perlmutter 
Sign naking), Alexander Russo (Painting), Joseph Taney (Advertising De- 


Teruo Hara (Ceramics), James Twitty (Painting), Berthold Schmutzhart 
rawing), A.B. Stevenson (Painting), Thomas Downing (Painting), Robert 
, ster (Calligraphy and Lettering), Samuel Holvey (Design), Edwin McGow- 
» Frank Wright (Drawing and Design), Harold Baskin (Advertising Design), 
Gia utterer (Design), E.W. Frederick (Etching and Relief Printing), J.F. 
Mpaoli (Drawing), Jack Lefkowitz (Design), R.M. Stackhouse (Painting), 
Jer Styna Swiecicki (Serigraphy), D.T. Corrigan (Sculpture and Drawing), 
wu Lake (Photography), R.G. Osuna (Film Making), Evelyn Dyer (Draw- 
sign), Leon Berkowitz (Painting), W.A. Christenberry, Jr. (Painting), 

“L. Lombardo (Painting) 
ree achelor 
Wisite. 


A, 

Regu; 
tone: the general requirements, pages 83-87; 21 semester hours, as follows 
Mon, 9 or 102, 104 or 105, 109 or 110, 112, 113 or 114, 117 or 118, 137. In addi- 
Mester hours selected from second-group courses, or from third-group courses 


of Arts with a major in Art History and Theory (De partmental).—Pre- 
the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 78, or equivalent, including Art 31 
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open to undergraduates with the approval of the instructor. Phil 162 is ne 
mended as a senior-year elective. Students intending to major in this field -— i 
to acquire a reading knowledge of a foreign language, preferably German or French, 
at the earliest possible convenience 1 i 
Art History and Theory majors may apply for graduation with Special shair- 
In order to be accepted to this program, students must apply in writing to the € ii 
man of the Department, fulfill the general requirements (see page 49), and, p 
to admission to the program, pass a reading examination in either French or T" 
man administered by the Department of Art. Upon acceptance, the student : a 
assigned one or more faculty advisers under whose direction he will undort 
supervised program of selected reading on which he will be required to SU 
written, critical reports. ni: 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Fine Arts (Departmental).—Prerequisite: m 
Arts and Letters curriculum, page 78, or equivalent, including Art 21-22 and jn 
Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 83—87, 27 semester nd- 
in Fine Arts; Phil 162 or equivalent; 6 hours of Art History selected from <a 
group courses or from third-group courses open to undergraduates with the appr 
of the instructor. A maximum of 12 of the required 27 hours in Fine Arts md 
taken in any one of the following fields: painting, design, sculpture, graphics, 
ceramics; the remainder are to be selected from three of these fields. to be 
Fine Arts majors may apply for graduation with Special Honors. In order f 
accepted to this program students must apply in writing to the Chairman € 
Department and fulfill the general requirements (see page 49). Upon aco be 
the student will be assigned a faculty adviser(s) to direct a project which v 
assigned to him in his special area of interest. At the conclusion of the por 
student will present a one-man exhibit prepared exclusively outside of class, * 
will be examined by an Honors Board. ntal). 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Classical Archeology and Greek (Departmen i- 
—This interdepartmental major may be arranged in conjunction with the "udin 
ment of Classics. Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 78, 1m% 
Clas 13-14 and Hist 39-40. . hours of 
Required: the general requirements, pages 83-87, including 12 semester 11; Hist 
second-group courses in Greek; Clas 137-38; Anth 183; Art 101, 102, 103, 1 d 
109, 110; Phil 111. A reading knowledge of French or German is recommen ns " 
Master of Arts in the field of Art History and Theory with concentra d 
Classical Art and Archeology, American Art, Renaissance and Baroque ajof 
Contemporary Art.—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts with à » other 
Art History and Theory at this University, or equivalent. Applicants Y office 
institutions must present scores on the Graduate Record Examination to 
of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. of the 24 
Required: the general requirements, pages 91-97. As many as possible 0 t be 
semester hours in course work should be third-group courses. The courses ours © 
completed in 6 semesters or less, with a grade of A in at least 6 semestel owledl? 
work, and with an overall quality-point index of at least 3.25. A reading 9 


Honors. 


ing : 
examination, preferably in German or French, must be passed after comply 
semester hours of course work. A general written Master’s Comprehensity n sis 
nation on the problems in the field of Art History and Theory and à pe s cific 
(equivalent to 6 semester hours) embodying the result of research on so the w 
topic in the history and theory of art are also required. For details, rev is vail 
phlet on the Master of Arts in the field of Art History and Theory, Deas , 


able in the offices of the Chairman of the Department of Art and the í 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. ; Bachelor g 
Master of Arts in the field of Muselogy.—Prerequisite: the degree of t d 

Arts with a major in Art History and Theory at this University, 0! equiva shou! 
Required: the general requirements, pages 91-97. Prospective candids 

consult the Department for specific requirements. 
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Master of Fine Arts in the field of Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics, or Graphics.— 

Terequisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Fine Arts in the field 
ot Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics, or Graphics at this University, or equivalent. 

*quired: the general requirements pages 91-97 


In lieu of the foreign language 
Tequirement, M 


aster of Fine Arts candidates are required to take 3 additional semes- 
r hours of course work selected from Art 137, 181-82; as many as possible of the 
remaining 24 semester hours of course work should be in third-group courses. A 
Creative thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours) in painting, sculpture, ceramics, or 
&raphics, and a paper discussing some technical phase of the problem illustrated by 
thesis are also required. For details, see the pamphlet on the Master of Fine 
» Which is available in the offices of the Chairman of the Department of Art and 
the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
Ry achelor Of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Art.—Prerequisite: the 
“cation curriculum, page 80 


*quired: the Art option and professional courses listed on pages 106, 115-16. 


ART HISTORY AND THEORY 


FIRST GROUP 

31-32 Survey of Western Art (3-3) Hamilton and Staff 
Survey of the arts in the Western World from prehistoric to modern 
times. A foundation for further study in the history of art. (Aca- 
demic year—day and evening) 

71-72 Introduction to the Arts in America ( 3-3) Kline, Grubar 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture of America, with selected references 
to crafts and popular arts. Art 71: from Colonial beginnings to the 
Republican Age. Art 72: from early 19th century to the present. 
(Academic year—day and evening) 

“COND GROUP 
101 Greek and Roman Architecture (3) MacDonald 
(Fall—day) 
102 Greek and Roman Sculpture (3) MacDonald 
(Spring—day) 
103 Classical Iconography (3) MacDonald 
Origin and development of myths in classical art. (Fall —day ) 
1 
%4 Renaissance Art in Italy I (3) Evans 
Early developments from the 13th to the 15th century. (Fall—day ) 
l 
05 Renaissance Art in Italy II (3) Leite 
High Renaissance and Mannerism. 
1 
06 Renaissance Art in the North I (3) Fleischer 
Fifteenth century painting in the Netherlands, Germany, France, Spain, 
and Portugal. (Fall—day) 
10 
L Renaissance Art in the North II (3) Fleischer 


Sixteenth century painti 


ng in the Netherlands, Germany, France, Spain, 
and Portugal, 


(Spring—evening) 
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Fleische! 


108 18th Century Art in Europe (3) ri 
Development of painting, sculpture, and g—* 


ning) 


architecture (Sprin 


Leite, Hamilto? 


109 19th Century Art in Europe (3) A 
(Fall—day 


Painting and sculpture from Academism to Symbolism 


8 Leite 
110 Contemporary Art (3) 
Painting and sculpture in 20th century Europe (Fall—day) j 
aM acDonal 
111 Classical Archeology (3) Mac wdy 
iye stue? 
Archeological monuments of classical civilizations, with intensive ag 
of one or more areas selected from architecture, sculpture, pain 
minor arts. aid 
MacDon 


112 Art of Egypt and the Ancient Orient (3) 


d à; versia. 
Study of the art of Mesopotamia, An tolia, Egypt, and Pe 


(Spring—day ) | 
P Leite 
113 Baroque Art in Italy (3) nd 17 
Development of painting, sculpture, and architecture 1n 16th & 
century Italy 
J J «cher 
pleis? 
114 Baroque Art in the North (3) h and nh 
" a 
Development in painting, sculpture, and architecture 1n the 1e Eng 
centuries in Holland, Flanders, Spain, France, Germany, an 
(Fall—day ) n 
) Leit? 
115 Christian Iconography (3) from eat! 
.s fre 
Origins and development of Christian symbols and theme 
Christian to modern times pve’ 
117 Medieval Art I (3) f pyzantioe 
an 
Architecture, sculpture, and painting of the early € hristian àP 
periods. (Fall—day) pos 
118 Medieval Art II (3) Gothic ^ 
" > an 
Architecture, sculpture, and painting of the Romanesque " 
riods. pu 
119 Pre-Romanesque Art in the North (3) , 
n n . : ay " 
The Carolingian and Merovingian periods (spring ks yi 


120 Art of China and Japan (3) 


Corea, 
Architecture, painting, and sculpture of China, Kore 


(Fall—day) ki 
x c pr 
141 Interior Decoration (3) | ensembl? 
i „signs ane ^ 
Principles of decoration dealing with furniture designs 9 A 
out, draperies, color, accessories, and lighting kir 
p 
142 House Planning (3) luding sité 
. , 1C : H " 
Planning the contemporary house for family living, : rs gjnionin# 
lems, the case plan, materials of building, and clima 
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145 Folk Arts in America (3) Kline 


Ceramics, woodcarving, ironwork, decorative painting, weaving, and other 
crafts. 


147 Pre-Columbian Art (3) Braun 
An introduction to pre-Columbian art in Mexico, Central America, and 
South America from its beginnings to the Spanish conquest, Examina- 
tion of architecture, sculpture, ceramics, and painting of the great civili- 


Zations of the Olmec, Teotihuacan, Maya, Aztec, Chavín, Mochica. and 
Inca. 


148 19th Century American Painting (3) Grubar 
(Spring—day) 


149 19th Century American Sculpture (3) Grubar 
(Spring—day) 


mrp GROUP 


201 Principles of Museum Work (3) Stewart 
(Formerly Art 146) 


A required introductory course for graduate study in museology. Field 
trips to galleries and museums. History and development of museums: 
Problems of museum administration, connoisseurship, cataloguing, in- 


Stallation, conservation, and educational service. (Fall and spring- 
evening) 
*5 
703 Primitive Art (3) Kline 
3 of Prehistoric and primitive man in Europe, the pre-Columbian 
Mericas, Oceania, and Africa (Spring—day) 
*2 
07 Modern Architecture (3) Kline 
velopment of modern architecture and building technology in Europe 
nd America from the late 19th century to the present. (Fall—day) 
2] 
6 Medieval Painting (3) Evans 
; 4inting and the decorative arts. 
20 
Seminar: Baroque Art of the 17th Century (3) Fleischer, Leite 
2 Feading knowledge of German desirable. (Fall—day ) 
I 2 
jminar: Renaissance Art (3) Fleischer, Leite 
243 reading know ledge of German desirable (Spring—day ) 
Se i . 
Ee American Art (3) Kline, Grubar 
244 cific area announced in Schedule of Classes. (Fall—day) 
Se 1 
ume 19th Century Art (3) Leite 
Fre ific area announced in Schedule of Classes Reading knowledge of 


24 a desirable. 
5 Seminar: 
ie 20th Century Art (3) Grubar, Leite 

© area announced in Schedule of Classes. (Spring—evening ) 


be taken 
for un 
dergraduate credit with the approval of the instructor 
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i ld 
246 Seminar: Classical Art (3) MacDona 
Specific area announced in Schedule of Classes. (Fall—day) 


s 
247 Seminar: Medieval Art (3) Evan 


(Spring—evening) 


248 Independent Research (3) 1 
ation 


Open only to Master's degree candidates. To be arranged in conn z 
with individual instructors. May be repeated for credit. (Fa 
spring) 
zs i : Staff 
261 Seminar: Problems in Art History (3) " 
k : : ory: 
As determined by the instructor, this course will deal with the thet 
criticism, or methodology of art history. May be repeated for spring 
Topic to be announced in Schedule of Classes. (Fall—evening; SP 


—day) 


263—64 Research Seminar in American Art (3—3) 


Selected themes offered in conjunction with the National Collecti 


; ! : (nfi s itte 
Fine Arts and the Smithsonian Institution. Open to students admi tra- 
a concen 


on of 


| graduate study in the field of Art History and Theory with a pe 
| tion in American Art. Registration only after consultation with the 

| partment Chairman. 
| gf 


| 270 Problems of Museum Work (3) plems 
|| As determined by the instructor, this course will deal with such d igo 
| as those of connoisseurship, conservation, administration, pam 
| stallation, etc. May be repeated for credit. Topic to be announ 
Schedule of Classes. (Fall and spring) 
| staf 


271-72 Museum Techniques (6-6) (Aca 


Intern training in museum work. Prerequisite: Art 201, 270. 
demic year— 4 hours daily, Monday through Friday) j 


289-90 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Academic year) 


| FINE ARTS 


Unless otherwise indicated, Fine Arts courses taught in University yer em ra 

| material or laboratory fees; students must purchase their own materia’: 

tory and material fees for courses taught at the Corcoran School of Art 

in the course description and are payable at the School. 

I| Courses designated CSA are taught at the Corcoran School of Art. 
Departmental prerequisite: Art 21-22 or permission of Departmen 

prerequisite to all other studio courses in Art. 


are stat 


js 
t Chairma? " 


FIRST GROUP staf 


*21-22 Design I: Basic (3-3) ,; study 
Fundamental studies of principles and ele ts of design. Art Art 
principles and elemen ^ ( 
| of two-dimensional design. Art 22: three-dimensional studies. 
and 22: fall and spring) 


* Required of all Fine Arts majors. 


201 


41—42 Drawing I (3-3) CSA Staff 
Concepts of drawing: perception, analysis of form, use of media. 
(Academic year—day and evening) 

51-52 Ceramics I (3-3) CSA Staff 


Basic techniques for clay preparation, hand forming, wheel throwing, and 
the application of slip glazes and vitreous glazes through workshop and 


illustrated lectures. Laboratory fee, $45 a semester. (Academic year 
—day and evening) 

57-58 Graphics I (3-3) Griffith 
Exploration of the methods of intaglio, relief, block printing, lithography, 
and other composite processes. (Academic year—day and evening) 

61-62 Water Color (3-3) CSA Staff 
Painting in transparent and opaque water color and in acrylic. Experi- 
mentation and new media. (Academic year—day ) 

65-66 Painting I (3-3) CSA Staff 
Experimentation with media. Color—theory and analysis. (Academic 
year—4day and evening) 

81-82 Sculpture I (3-3) CSA Staff 


Three-dimensional design. Basic sculptural techniques; modeling, carving, 
and construction. Media include wood, clay, stone, plaster. Laboratory 
fee, $20 a semester. (Academic year—day and evening) 


SECOND GROUP 


Scond-group Art courses may be repeated for credit with approval of Department. 


* 

121-22 Design II: Structured (3 or 6-3 or 6) Gates 
Structured course that extends the student's design experience through a 
series of problems involved with both two- and three-dimensional media. 
Emphasis on problem solving through experimentation with materials and 
tools. (Academic year—4day ) 


123-24 Design III: Individual Problems (3-3) Staff 


Emphasis on the individual student and the problems and materials that 
Specifically interest him in any area of design. Prerequisite: Art 121-22. 
(Academic year) 


H 
25-26 Painting II (3 or 6-3 or 6) CSA -— 


Concepts of painting. Attitudes, approaches, personal statements. 
(Academic year—day and evening) 


1127 
~28 Painting III (3 or 6-3 or 6) Woodward 
Exploration of problems in developing a personal visual imagery. Ma- 
ti terials and model fee, $12 a semester. (Academic year—day) 
1-32 e r 
32 Ceramics II (3 or 6-3 or 6) CSA Stafi 


Basic techniques in clay and glaze formation, advanced wheel throwing 
p hand forming. Laboratory fee each semester: $45 for 3 semester 
"BL ‘ours; $60 for 6 semester hours. (Academic year—day and evening) 


tr Arts mai 
Ine m with concentrations in design may elect 6 semester hours of credit, 
ajors and Master of Fine Arts candidates should elect 6 semester hours of credit 
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137 Workshop in Materials, Methods, and Techniques (3) Woodward 
Drawing in charcoal, crayon, and pen; painting and preparation of 
grounds in tempera, encaustic, fresco buono, oil, w atercolor, polymer, 


and mixed techniques; graphic techniques in woodcut, engraving, oa 
ing; modeling in clay and carving in wood and stone; mosaic. Materia 


and model fee, $2. (Fall and spring—day ) 
139-40 Design Workshop (3-3) o: 
| Exploration of design possibilities in wood, metal, textile, plastics, 4 
| other materials. 
| 143-44 Serigraphy (3-3) Teller 
| Advanced problems in serigraphy; emphasis on its aesthetic possibilities: 


Prerequisite: Art 57—58. (Academic year—day) 
151-52 Ceramics III (3 or 6-3 or 6) CSA 


Glaze calculation, experimentation in reduction firing, individu: al 

lems in formation techniques, and problems in series production for 

studio artist. Advanced decorating and finishing techniques. Laboratory 
| fee each semester: $45 for 3 semester hours; $60 for 6 semester hours: 
| 


Staff 
prob 


(Academic year—day and evening) 


| *153—54 Graphics II (3 or 6-3 or 6) Griff 
| Advanced relief, intaglio, lithographic, and other composite processes 
| Prerequisite: Art 57-58. (Academic year—day ) 
iffith 
| *157—58 Graphics III (3 or 6—3 or 6) Griffit 


Prerequisite: Art 


staff 


! f 
ensions © 


staff 

161—62 Fundamentals of Photography (3-3) CSA t ct 

Study of the fundamental techniques of photography; emphasis MT 

| ative expression. Laboratory fee, $25 a semester. (Art 161 
day and evening. Art 162: fall—day; spring—evening. ) 


165-66 Composition (3-3) CSA p^ 


| Critical study of design and representation in painting and drawing: 66 
| lationship to aesthetic potential. (Art 165: fall—evening. <“ 
| spring—day and evening.) 


Exploration of combined techniques and mixed media. 
| 153-54. (Academic year—day) 


159-60 Drawing II (3-3) CSA 
Development of drawing. Individual study, application and ext 
drawing. (Academic year—day and evening) 


167 Design: Visual Communication (3) CSA us 
Development of concepts and layouts—incorporating typography, ' title 
trations, or photographs—for brochures, bookjackets, disp» 
graphics for film media (Fall and spring—day and evening) f 

| s5 

168 Design: Advanced Visual Communication (3) CSA 


l for mag 
Development of graphic designs, layouts, professional formé ats acka " 


; »c 

i| zine spreads, posters, advertisements, trademarks, letterheé ids, y 
Development of professional portfolio. (Fall and spring 
evening) 


. rs of credit. 
Fine Arts majors and Master of Fine Arts candidates should elect 6 semester hou 
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169 Design: Typography (3) CSA Staff 
Imaginative use of words and the integration of words and pictures in 
graphic design for advertising, etc.; study of type styles, methods, and 
specification writing; practical experience in typography laboratory. 
(Fall and spring—day) 

170 Design: Typography and Illustration (3) CSA Staff 
Experimentation with various illustration techniques in advertising and 
editorial design. Special problems in typography. Study of reproduction 
processes to prepare art work for printing. (Fall and spring—day) 


171-72 Calligraphy and Lettering (3-3) CSA Staff 


Consideration of the basic alphabets and their use in calligraphy, letter- 
ing, and typography. (Academic year—day ) 


173-74 Advanced Calligraphy and Lettering (3-3) CSA Staff 
Design and appropriate use of present-day letter forms. Consideration 
of type faces and use in contemporary typography. (Academic year— 
day) 

175-76 Design Projects (3-3) CSA Staff 
Advanced general design problems in two, three, and four dimensions. 
Unusual media and techniques; pure concept problems stressed. (Aca- 
demic year—day) 

177-78 Rendering (33) CSA Staff 
Methods and techniques of visual representation as used in the profes- 
sional design fields; survey of modern illustrative styles. (Academic 
year—day ) 

* 

179-80 Sculpture II (3 or 6-3 or 6) CSA Staff 


Concepts of sculpture. New materials and developments. Laboratory 
fee each semester: $20 for 3 semester hours; $30 for 6 semester hours. 
(Academic year—day and evening) 

*181 


-82 New Media (3-3) CSA Staff 
New media: plastic, lights, epoxy, rubber, styrafoam, and kinetic ma- 
Chinery. Laboratory fee, $10 a semester. (Academic year—day and 
evening) 

*189_9 

790 Sculpture III (3 or 6-3 or 6) CSA Staff 
Advanced study concentrating on relevance of scale and media. Rela- 
tionship of sculpture to the enrivornment. Laboratory fee each semester: 
$20 for 3 semester hours; $30 for 6 semester hours. (Academic year 
—4ay and evening) 

191... 

1-92 Advanced Photography (3-3) CSA Staff 
Advanced problems in photography; emphasis on creative expression and 
individual development. Laboratory fee, $25 a semester. (Academic 
year—day and evening) 

193 Film Making (3) CSA Staff 


Designed for the student with limited knowledge of the techniques and 
Procedures in film making. The student will create his own short film. 
Laboratory fee, $90. (Fall and spring—evening) 


A a 
T5 majors and Master of Fine Arts candidates should elect 6 semester hours of credit. 
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THIRD GROUP 


— 1em e 
All third-group Art courses may be repeated for credit with the approval of th 
Department. 


*231—32 Design IV (3 or 6-3 or 6) oc: 
New media and techniques in three-dimensional design. (Academ! 
year) 

*234 Design V (3 or 6) Staff 
Presentation, model building, and specifications of materials in three 
dimensional problems. (Academic year) 

i er 

*235 Design VI (3 or 6) pe : 
Designing and executing textiles using the techniques of silk screen, bloc 
print, and batik. (Academic year) 

er 
249 Theory of Design (3) bc 
a 


Application of design principles to painting, architecture, sculpture, 
minor arts of today. Relationship of design principles to the ccn 
rary artist and his work. Open to undergraduate students with permiss 
of instructor. 


*251-52 Ceramics IV (3 or 6-3 or 6) CSA suf 


i , the 
Personal glaze and clay formulation. Methods of instruction T0 
student who plans to teach. Laboratory fee each semester: $4* 


à ay an 
semester hours; $60 for 6 semester hours. (Academic year—day 
evening) 

- staff 
*253 Ceramics V (3 or 6) CSA 


: ours: 
Laboratory fee: $45 for 3 semester hours; $60 for 6 semester b 
(Fall and spring) 


ES rc IM Teller 
*255-56 Graphics IV: Serigraphy (3 or 6-3 or 6) 


Prerequisite: Art 157—58. (Academic year) 


nd ines pd — Griffith 
*257-58 Graphics V: Etching and Engraving (3 or 6-3 or 6) 


Prerequisite: Art 157-58. (Academic year) 
*259 Graphics VI: Lithography (3 or 6) 


(Fall and spring) 


Grith 


*260 Graphics VII: Relief Printing (3 or 6) 


(Fall and spring) 


d 
*265-66 Painting IV (3 or 6-3 or 6) wordt 
Creative painting; students encouraged to work on independent PP este 
as well as assigned problems. Materials and model fee, $12 à $ 
(Academic year—evening) ward 
*275 Painting V (3 or 6) Wood 
Materials and model fee, $12. (Fall or spring) staf 
*279-80 Sculpture IV (3 or 6-3 or 6) CSA 16% 
Laboratory fee each semester: $20 for 3 semester hours; $30 fo 
mester hours. (Academic year) jt credit 
* Fine Arts majors and Master of Fine Arts candidates should elect 6 semester hours " 
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*281 Sculpture V (3 or 6) CSA Staff 


Laboratory fee: $20 for 3 semester hours; $30 for 6 semester hours. 
(Fall and spring) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


Astronomy 


See “Physics.” 


Biochemistry 


Professors C.R. Treadwell (Chairman), B.W. Smith, G.V. Vahouny, J.M. Bailey 
l"ofessorial Lecturers W.W. Burr, Jr. (Isotopes), R.W. Albers (Brain), Roscoe 
Brady, Jr. (Brain), Arnold Schaefer, Edward Steers, Jr., W.F. Anderson 
Genetics), H.L. Ozer, Gordon Guroff, Martin Flavin, Thomas Deuel (Enzy- 
mology), A.N. Schechter 
SSistant Professors Glenn Walker, Linda Gallo (Research), Barbara Howard 

esearch) 

Pecial Lecturers Walter Mertz (Inorganic Metabolism), J.C. Smith, Jr. 


raster of Science in the field of Biochemistry.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree. 
B s, idergraduate program must have included the following courses, or equivalent: 
11-12; Chem 11-12, 22, 51-52, 53-54; Phys 1, 2. 
300 quired: the general requirements, pages 91—97, including Bioc 221-22, 227, 299- 
Vith remaining courses are to be selected from Bioc 224, 232, 241, 262, 295; or, 
Physi approval of the adviser, from graduate courses in Chemistry, Microbiology, 
lology, or Pharmacology. It is usually not possible to arrange courses and re- 
"1 that the student can be assured of completing all of the required work in 
emic year. 
Master of Science in the field of Mycology —An interdepartmental degree offered 
^ big Partments of Biochemistry, Epidemiology and Environmental Health, and 
10 Ogy. 
Terequisite: a Bachelor’s degree with a major in Biology, Botany, Chemistry, or 
Vein! from this University; or equivalent. The undergraduate program should 
ig, cluded the following courses, or equivalent: B Sc 11-12; Chem 11-12, 51-52, 
TU the general requirements, pages 91-97. The 33 semester hours required 
T Program must include Bioc 221-22; Epid 201, 217, 230; Micr 201, 225, 231; 
o esis Research (299-300). 
Animal of Philosophy fields of study in Biochemistry: Amino Acid Metabolism; 
Ti Nutrition; Biochemical Evolution; Biochemistry of Cancer; Biochemistry of 
hyg, Culture; Carbohydrate Metabolism; Chemistry and Metabolism of Carbo- 
laboii ^ Lipids, Proteins; Complex Lipids; Intermediary Metabolism; Lipids; Me- 
Bi he of Purines and Pyrimidines; Metabolic Relationships of Insulin; Protein 
nective sis; Protein Metabolism; Endocrinology; Metabolism; Metabolism of Con- 
5 'Ssue; Nutrition; Tissue Respiration; and Vitamins.—See pages 91-95, 97- 


» Or 2 
eee ements for the degree. 


t Majors and Master of Fine Arts candidates should elect 6 semester hours of credit 
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221-22 General Biochemistry (4—4) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Vahouny 
Lectures and laboratory. Prerequisite: Chem 52, 54. Material fee, $20 
a semester. (Academic year—day ) 

224 Biochemistry of Enzymes (1) 
Biochemistry of enzymes and enzyme reactions. Prerequisite: Bioc 221. 
(Spring—day ) 

225 Biochemical Procedures (3) B. Smith and Staff 
Laboratory course. Material fee, $16. Content differs each time course 


is offered; may be repeated for credit. (Spring) 

227 Biochemistry Seminar (1) Staff 
Current literature in biochemistry. Content differs each time course ; 
offered; may be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—4day) 


232 Proteins and Amino Acids (1) Steers 


Prerequisite: Bioc 221 (Spring—Saturday morning) 
241 Isotopes (3) Burt 


Theoretical characterization of isotopes and their applications in biology 
Attention given to counting, health physics and radiation safety, aU 


radiography, chromatography. Laboratory fee, $16. (Spring—day) 
251 Carbohydrate Metabolism (1) ) 
Prerequisite: Bioc 222. (1971-72 and alternate years: spring—4d4Y 


252 Biochemistry of the Brain (1) 


! .ORe 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate eden 
cent biochemical developments in structure, functions, and meta 
processes unique to the brain. (Spring—day ) 

7 ss ck 

254 Human Nutrition (1) P 

nts. AP 


For medical students; open to limited number of graduate stude 


plication of nutritional principles in humans. (Spring—day) 


amer 
256 Biochemistry of Organ Function (1) £ Em 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate student. ij 
phasis on biochemical processes unique to particular organ system 
cation of these processes to evaluation of function. (Spring 


oz" 
258 Inherited Metabolic Diseases (1) 


. Come 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students: ke 
tribution of molecular biology to understanding of human mutation vc 
hereditary diseases. Specific disease states and genetics of prote" rin 
ture discussed. Prerequisite: Bioc 222. (Spring—Saturday " odek 
260 Biochemistry of the Steroids (1) o. D 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students Jis 
chemistry of the steroids, pathways of biosynthesis and me endo. 
regulatory mechanisms, physiologic effects, clinical measurement O teroid 
enous steroids, clinical manifestations of steroid imbalance 
changes in pregnancy, and steroid therapy. (Spring- -day) 
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262 Biochemistry of the Lipids (1) Vahouny 
Research techniques for study of lipid biochemistry. 1970—71 and alter- 
nate years: metabolism of lipids, including digestion, energy production, 
biosynthesis, function in specialized tissues and subcellular structures. 
1971-72 and alternate years: chemistry, properties, occurrence of im- 
portant classes of biological lipids. Content differs each time course is 
offered; may be repeated for credit. (Spring—day ) 


266 Biochemical Genetics (1) Anderson 


For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students. 
(Spring—Saturday morning) 


295 Research in Biochemistry (arr.) Staff 
Participation in a project under investigation in the Department or one in 
a related field suggested by the student and approved by the Staff. Con- 
tent differs each time course is offered; may be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Academic year) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


Biological Sciences 


Professors LB. Hansen, Edith Mortensen, S.C. Munson, A.H. Desmond (Chair- 
Proper” R.L. Weintraub 

ge roria Lecturers K.C. Kates, L.B. Smith 
A “late Professors Caroline Adams, Kittie Parker, D.S. Douglas, S.O. Schiff 


p Professorial Lecturers J.R. Buchheit, R.S. Sigafoos, W.A. Shropshire, 


Assi. 

"aa Professors W.G. Nash, D.L. Atkins 

E" Professorial Lecturers P.E. Spiegler, Jessie Dickens 

^ R.C. Johnson, Barbara Sickles, Bernice Radovich, Barbara Timber- 
e 


Adi 
net Lecturers T.E. Bowman, R.F. Cressey, W.D. Hope, M.L. Jones, L.S. 


Chinicker, D.L. Pawson, H.A. Rehder, Joseph Rosewater, C.F. Roper, F.A. 
ace, Jr, 


B 

P m helor 9f Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Biology (Departmental).— 
79 inite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respectively, pages 78 

Uding B Sc 11-12, or former 1-2, or equivalent; Chem 11-12; Chem 51-52 
Requir ae. 50. Phys 1, 2; Math 30, 31 strongly recommended 
4 m ed: in addition to the general requirements, pages 83-87, a minimum of 
Biolog ester hours of second-group courses which should include at least 6 hours in 
» 6 in Botany, 6 in Zoology. 
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Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Botany (Departmental).— 
Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respectively, pages 78 
79. including B Sc 11-12, or former 1-2, or equivalent; Chem 11-12; Chem 51-52 
and 53-54, or 50. Phys 1, 2; Math 30, 31 strongly recommended 

Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 83—87, a 
24 semester hours of second-group courses in Botany or in a combination o 
and Biology. 

Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Zoolog) (Departmental). 
—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respectively, pages 78- 
79, including B Sc 11-12, or former 1-2, or equivalent; Chem 11-12; Chem 51-52 
and 53-54, or 50. Phys 1, 2; Math 30, 31 are strongly recommended. 24 

Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 83-87, a minimum of 2 
semester hours of second-group courses in Zoology or Biology. 

Master of Science in the field of Biology.—Prerequisite: the equivalent of a Bache- 


minimum of 
f Botany 


lors degree from this University with a major in Biology, Botany, or Zoology. » 
undergraduate program must have included the following courses, or equivalent: 
Chem 51-52 and 53-54, or 50; Math 31; Phys 1, 2. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 91—97 . 

Master of Science in the field of Botany —Prerequisite: the equivalent of a Bache 
lor’s degree from this University with a major in Botany or Biology. The under 
graduate program must have included the following courses, or equivalent: Chem 
51-52 and 53-54, or 50; Math 31; Phys 1, 2. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 91—97 -he- 

Master of Science in the field of Zoology.—Prerequisite: the equivalent of a Bac f- 
lor’s degree from this University with a major in Zoology or Biology. The r^ 


graduate program must have included the following courses, or equivalent: | 
51—52 and 53—54, or 50; Math 31; Phys 1, 2. 
Required: the general requirements, pages 91—97. i 
Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Biology: Cell Physiology, Cytogenet 
Cytology, and Molecular Genetics.—See pages 91-95, 97-99, for requirements 
the degree. » 
Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Botany: Cytogenetics, Microbial Gen 
Mycology, Paleobotany, Photobiology, Plant Ecology, Plant Pathology, Plant ir 
ology—Microorganisms, Plant Physiology—Vascular Plants, Taxonomy, an 
ology.—See pages 91-95, 97-99, for requirements for the degree. tive 
Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Zoology: Aquatic Ecology; Compara it 
Physiology; Entomology—insect Physiology; Herpetology Histophysiology; " F 
tion Biology; Taxonomy, Anatomy, and Physiology of Mollusks; Vertebrate „brate 
omy and Taxonomy; Vertebrate Embryology and Morphogenesis; and Verte 
Ichthyology.—See pages 91-95, 97-99, for requirements for the degree. — fere 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Biophysics (an interdepartme ntal field 0 11. 
by the departments of Biological Sciences, Physics, and Physiology, see pages ^ 
See pages 91-95, 97-99, for requirements for the degree «eite: 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Biology Prerequisite: 
Education curriculum, page 80 
Required: the Biology option and the professional courses listed 
115-16. 


cS, 


1, 
on pages 10 


» a 
Departmental prerequisite: B Sc 11—12 or former 1-2 is prerequisite to xceP! 


„e 
` ` Mi 

ond-group courses (exception: B Sc 163) in Biology, Botany, and Zoolof! 

by permission of the instructor 
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BIOLOGY 


FIRST GROUP 
3—4 Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors (3-3) Schiff 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Survey of biological principles; 
emphasis on man as a functional organism in his environment. Material 
fee, $10 a semester. (Academic year—day and evening) 


11-12 Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4—4) Staff 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Biological principles and prob- 
lems designed to furnish a base for advanced studies in biology and re- 
lated sciences. Material fee, $10 a semester. (Academic year—day) 


SECOND GROUP 
108 Organic Evolution (3) Munson 


Theories of organic evolution and present ideas on principal lines of de- 
velopment in the plant and animal kingdoms; review of mechanisms in- 
volved in the process. (Fall and spring—day ) 


112 Bacteriology (4) Weintraub 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to structure, activ- 
ities, biological roles, and industrial uses of bacteria and some related 
organisms, Prerequisite: one year of chemistry. Material fee, $11. 
(Fall—day) 


115 Cytology (4) Schiff 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Morphological and physio- 
chemical properties of plant and animal cells and their components. 
Analysis of slides, cytological techniques, and preparation of slides. Rec- 
ommended: one year of chemistry. Material fee, $11. 


118 Advanced Cytology (3) Schiff 


Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Cell mechanisms, including 
chromosome pairing and movement, bacterial, viral, and human cyto- 
genetics, sex determination, chromosome abnormalities, and cytology of 
cancer cells. Laboratory will be in the nature of a cytological project, to 
be selected by the student with the concurrence of the instructor. Pre- 
requisite: B Sc 115. Material fee, $11. 


119 Cell Biochemistry (4) Weintraub 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Introduction to composition and 
metabolism of generalized cells of plants, animals, and microorganisms. 
Prerequisite: Chem 11-12; 50 or 51-52; or equivalent. Material fee, $11. 
(Spring—evening) 


120 Cell Physiology (4) Weintraub 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Study of cell processes includ- 
ing absorption, excretion, growth, division, contraction, conduction, loco- 
motion, and photosynthesis. Prerequisite: B Sc 119 or permission of in- 
Structor. Material fee, $11. (Fall—evening ) 


122 Cell and Molecular Biology (3) 


Survey of structure and function of cells of animals, plants, and micro- 
Organisms and their subcellular organelles, including study of the proc- 
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esses of cellular absorption, excretion, growth, division, differentiation, 
association, ageing, contraction, locomotion, energy transduction, com 
duction, photosynthesis, and bioluminescence. Prerequisite: one semester 
of organic chemistry. 


127 Genetics (4) Nash 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Introductory course. : 
aspects of transmission of genetic traits with particular reference to 
chemical basis of heredity and gene action. Material fee, $8. (Fa 
and spring—day) 

138 Advanced Genetics (3) Nash 
Emphasis on genetic studies with bacteria, bacteriophage, certain fung 
(biochemical genetics), and some aspects of human genetics. Origin 
papers in the field of chromosome mechanics and cytogenetics will 


considered. Prerequisite: introductory course in genetics. (Spring 
day) 
167 Radiation Biology (3) Sci i 
. i í -- i IC 
Nature of radioactive particles and emissions; their effects on viol 
materials, chiefly at the cellular level; genetic effects of radiation. Risty 
mended but not required: two years of biological sciences and chemis"? 


or physics. (Fall—day ) 


171 Undergraduate Research (arr.) suf 


av re 
Admission by permission of the staff member concerned. May be 
peated for credit (Fall and spring) 


wm suf 
181-82 Senior Seminar (1-1) :ology 
An integrating and coordinating course for seniors majoring in Bio 


Botany, or Zoology. (Academic year—day ) 


THIRD GROUP 
206 Seminar: Radiation Biology (3) 


Actions of different kinds of radiation on living material at warts 
cellular, and organismal levels; effects of environmental alteratio? 


schif 


lular, 


* a 
radiation-induced damage; practical considerations of exposure 
activity. Prerequisite: B Sc 167 or equivalent. (Spring—eve™ b 

intrat 
207 Seminar: Origin of Life (3) wen 
(1971-72 and alternate years: fall—evening) yb 
‘ tra 
219 Seminar: Topics in Cell Biochemistry (3) Wein 
(1970—71 and alternate years: spring—evening) pire 
y 
0 
220 Seminar: Cell Physiology (3) san 
Review in depth of selected topics (1971-72 and alternate ye" 
227 Seminar: Genetics (3) suf 
295 Research (arr.) pt (Fall 


Investigation of special problems. May be repeated for cre 


and spring) staf 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


(Academic year) 
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FOURTH GROUP 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


BOTANY 
SECOND GROUP 


105 Local Flora (3) Parker 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Field and laboratory 
Studies on local flora; emphasis on the woody plants. Material fee, $5. 


(Fall—day ) 
106 Field Botany—Lower Plants (3) Adams 


Lecture (1 hour), laboratory and field (4 hours). Primarily for non- 
specialists, emphasizing algae, mosses, and ferns. 


109 Structure of Seed Plants (3) Adams 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Morphology, anatomy, and 
histology of seed plants. Material fee, $8. (Fall—day) 

110 Lower Plants (3) Adams 


Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Structure, life cycle, phylogeny, 
ecology, and economic importance of algae, fungi, mosses, and ferns. Ma- 
terial fee, $8. (Spring—day ) 

125 Flowering Plants (3) Parker 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Origin, development, 
Phylogeny, and principles of classification of flowering plants, Material 
fee, $5. (Spring—day ) 

132 Mycology (4) 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Material fee, $8. 

134 Plant Pathology (4) 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Material fee, $8. 


135 Plant Physiology (4) Weintraub 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Physiology of seed plants 
With emphasis on growth, development, tropisms, and reproduction. Pre- 
requisite; Chem 11-12. Recommended: B Sc 119 and Chem 50 or 51 -52 
Material fee, $11. (Spring—day ) 

141 Plant Ecology (4) Sigafoos 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). 
TURD GRoyp 


) ‘ 
221 Seminar: Plant Taxonomy (3) Parker 
(1971-72 and alternate years) 
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235 Seminar: Plant Physiology (3) 


242 Seminar: Plant Ecology (3) Sigafoos 
(1971-72 and alternate years) 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
ZOOLOGY 


SECOND GROUP 


101-2 Invertebrate Zoology (3-3) Mortensen 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Systematic study of inver 
brate forms, including morphology, physiology, classification, life p 
tories, and phylogenetic relationships. Material fee, $11 a semester. 
(Academic year—day) 


104 Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (4) 


d 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Origin, early history, grow A 

comparative anatomy of vertebrates. Dissection of representative pee 

day forms. Material fee, $11. (1970-71 and alternate years: T 

day and evening, spring—day; 1971-72 and alternate years: fall ! 

spring—day ) 

ae staff 

143 Animal Ecology (4) E 

Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Material fee, 97 
(Fall—day) 

*- staff 

144 Aquatic Ecology (4) r to 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Principles appe 
aquatic systems with special references to physicochemical properties, à 
cal habitats and communities. Prerequisite: B Sc 143 or permiss/ 


instructor. Laboratory fee, $8 (Spring—day ) 
" , sen 
145 Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (3) pa 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Origin and early develop ick, 
of the individual, formation of organ systems. Emphasis on T 71 
and pig, with reference to human embryo. Material fee, $8. ( 


ate years: 
and alternate years: fall and spring—day; 1971-72 and alternate Y 
fall—day and evening, spring—day ) 


nd 
148 Histology (4) e ‘ 
co 


Lecture 2 (hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to micros 70-1! 
anatomy of normal tissues and organs. Material fee, $8. (19 ears: 
and alternate years: fall and spring—day; 1971-72 and alternate y 
fall—day, spring—evening) 


pse 
152 Protozoa (3) Morte s 


" oa: ^ 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to pron type 


sification, life histories, and physiology; emphasis on free-living 
Material fee, $8. (1971—72 and alternate years) 
154 Vertebrate Zoology (4) verte’ 
n ). 
Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 v-—— adapt? 
brate morphology and natural history; discussion of variation ar 
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tion in vertebrate forms, including identification, ecology, and natural 
history of vertebrates with emphasis on the vertebrates of the Middle 
Atlantic States. Prerequisite: B Sc 104 or permission of instructor. Ma- 
terial fee, $8. (Spring—evening) 


155 Parasitology (3) Kates 


Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to animal parasi- 
tology; survey of parasitic types from protozoa through arthropods. Ma- 
terial fee, $8. (Fall—evening) 


157 Comparative Endocrinology (3) Desmond 


Endocrine systems of vertebrate classes. Differences and similarities be- 
tween endocrine mechanisms of fish, amphibians, reptiles, birds, and mam- 


mals, to illustrate broad trends of evolution in endocrine systems, (Fall 
—day) 
161 Entomology (3) Munson 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Elementary morphology, physi- 
ology, and ecology of insects; introduction to taxonomy of more im- 


portant groups. Material fee, $8 (1971—72 and alternate years) 

162 Insect Physiology (3) Munson 
Lectures and laboratory on physiology of insects. Admission by permis- 
sion of instructor. Material fee, $8. (1971-72 and alternate years: 


spring—day ) 


163 Human Physiology (4) Douglas 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Introduction to the function of 


Organ systems of the human body. Intended for nonbiology majors. Pre- 
requisite: B Sc 3-4 or equivalent. Material fee, $11. (Fall —day) 


164 Vertebrate Physiology (4) Douglas 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Survey of the chemical and 
Physical basis of function in vertebrate organ systems. Experiments with 
à variety of animals illustrate classical as well as modern approaches to 
animal physiology. Background in biology and chemistry strongly recom- 
mended. Material fee, $11. (Spring—day ) 


MRD GROUP 


204 Seminar: Invertebrate Zoology (3) Mortensen 
Study of original publications on hormones of invertebrate animals. 
(Fall—evening) 

245 Histochemistry (3) Desmond 


Theory and application of chemical techniques in determining changes in 


© amount and distribution of inorganic and organic constituents of tis- 

Sues during different physiological and pathological conditions. (1971- 
and alternate years) 

247 Morphogenesis (3) Hansen 

Ctures and reports on experimental morphology. Emphasis on early 

embryonic development. Prerequisite: B Sc 145 or equivalent. (1971- 


and alternate years: spring—evening) 
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250 Seminar: Regeneration (3) Hansen 
Discussions and reports on theories and experimental evidence in both 
vertebrate and invertebrate animals. (1970-71 and alternate years: 
spring—evening ) 

251 Seminar: Vertebrate Zoology (3) Desmond 
Study of current publications in the field of histophysiology. (1970- 
71 and alternate years: spring—evening) 

265 Comparative Animal Physiology (3) Dow 
Introduction to study of the physiological basis of adaptation of — 
to environments. Attention given to animals with ability to live une 
unusual or extreme environmental conditions. (Fall—evening) 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) suff 


(Academic year) 


Biology 


See "Biological Sciences." 


Biophysics—Graduate Study 


COMMITTEE ON BIOPHYSICS 1969—70 


: 2i in, 
C.S. Tidball (Chairman), A.H. Desmond, Marvin Eisenberg, Julian Eisenste 
M.J. Jackson, Herbert Jehle 


ram 
The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental prot et 
leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Biophysics. hys 


departmental program is directed by the departments of Biological Sciences, 
and Physiology. Entry into this program may be made through any one pel on 
departments; however, the final program must be approved by the Commi mil 
Biophysics. Interested students should consult either the Chairman of the “physic 
tee on Biophysics or the chairman of the department of Biological Sciences, 


or Physiology. juate pro 
No field of undergraduate study is stipulated; however, the undergra¢ Chem 25; 
gram must have included the following courses, or equivalent: B Sc 11 12; m 


rance 
Math 33 or 24; Phys 32, 52. In addition, candidates should present adva 


dergraduate work in either chemistry, mathematics, or physics Exper 
, Y, 


Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Biophysics: Electron Microscopy” ,, Mo 
mental Biophysics, Instrumentation, Membrane Physics, Membrane dunt 1-9 
lecular Biology, Neurobiology, and Theoretical Biophysics.—See pages 91-72 
for requirements for the degree ally be i 

The courses to be taken prior to the General Examination will norma 
lected from the following: 

ANATOMY d sta 
" * an 
205 Microscopic Anatomy (3) Telford ipei 
260 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Lecture (1) planche! 


261 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Laboratory (2) 
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APPLIED SCIENCE* 


113 Engineering Analysis I (3) Staff 
114 Engineering Analysis II (3) Staff 
211 Mathematical Methods in A pplied Science I (3) Staff 
212 Mathematical Methods in Applied Science II (3) Staff 
213 Mathematical Methods in Applied Science III (3 ) Staff 
214 Mathematical Methods in Applied Science IV (3) Staff 
215 Mathematical Methods in Applied Science V (3) Staff 
BIOCHEMISTRY 
221-22 General Biochemistry (4—4) Vahouny 
241 Isotopes (3) Burr 
258 Inherited Metabolic Diseases ( 1) Ozer 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


BIOLOGY 

112 Bacteriology (4) Weintraub 

115 Cytology (4) Schiff 

118 Advanced Cytology (3) Schiff 

119 Cell Biochemistry (4) Weintraub 

120 Cell Physiology (4) Weintraub 

167 Radiation Biology (3) Schiff 

00LoGy 

148 Histology (4) Desmond 

164 Vertebrate Physiology (4) Douglas 

245 Histochemistry (3) Desmond 
CHEMISTRY | 
Mi~ 2 Physical Chemistry (3-3) Wood 

13-14 Physicochemical Measurements (2-2) Schmidt, Rowley 
122 Instrumental Analysis Lectures (2) Schmidt | 

“13 Chemical Thermodynamics (3) Wood 
ECTRICAL ENGINEERING” | 
60 Introductory Electrical Engineering—Laboratory I (2) Staff | 
61 Introduc tory Electrical Engineering—Laboratory II (2) Staff l 

153 Design of Switching Systems (3) Staff 

154 Digital Computer Design (3) Staff 

161 157 Machine and A ssembly Language Programming (3) Staff 
7-62 Electric al Engineering Laboratory (2-2) Staff l 
4 Introduction to Medical Engineering (3) Eisenberg | 

56 Analog and H ybrid Computers (3) Staff 

: 7 Digital Computer Programming Systems (3) Staff 
See the Schoo} | 


of Engineering and Applied Science Catalogue 
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"m 

m 281 Electronic Measurements in Medicine (3) por 
| 282 Instrumentation in Medical Electronics (3) St 


| 283 Introduction to Medicine for Engineers I (3) Eisenberg 
Eisenberg 


284 Introduction to Medicine for Engineers II (3) 

| | MATHEMATICS 
| | | 111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) Liverman and Staff 
} | | 112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) Liverman and Sta 

il | 139 Advanced Calculus I (3) Liverman and St 
b | 140 Advanced Calculus II (3) Liverman and - 
am | 142 Theory of Differential Equations (3) S 

i | MEASUREMENT SCIENCE* 
| I | 131 Measurement Laboratory (3) staff 


|| MECHANICAL ENGINEERING* aff 
| 280 Advanced Thermodynamics (3) Syf 


| 295 Statistical Thermodynamics (3) 
| | 
| | MICROBIOLOGY f 
i | 
I [i 201 Medical Microbiology (6) Parlett and or 
! [| 231 Cellular Immunology (2) ang 
} | | 233 Molecular Biology of Viruses (4) Robbins, Pigh! 
| | | 257 Immunochemistry (3) wa 
i | 
I PHARMACOLOGY uf 
T l| 201 Pharmacology (8) Mandel and Si 
| | 256 Molecular Pharmacology (2) F. 
| | PHYSICS 
| 
163 Optics (3) 


165-66 Electromagnetic Theory (3-3) 
167 Principles of Quantum Physics (3) S 


- 
164 Thermodynamics (3) staf 
staf 
taf 


168 Applied Quantum Physics (3) 
| 170 Elementary Solid State Physics (3) Jeble 
IN 172 Biophysics (3) ts 
Wi | 233-34 Quantum Mechanics (3-3) Jeble 
IM 241 Statistical Mechanics (3) 
| 243 Solid State Physics: Structure and Binding (3) staf 
Hi |) IT ul 244 Solid State Physics: Electronic Processes in Metals (3) jehle 
| HE UI 248 Elementary Particles (3) zuchel 
I || 249 Statistical Processes (3) 
| In PHYSIOLOGY e 
| |J : ; Koni 
p | 191 Selected Topics in Human Structure and Function (3) 
! UL 201 Physiology (8) 


* See the School of Engineering and Applied Science Catalogue 
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271 Electronic Instrumentation (3) Lavine 
273 Investigative Electron Microscopy (3) Cassidy 
STATISTICS 
113 Computer Programming (3) Thomas and Staff 
114 Introduction to Computer Operating Systems (3) Thomas and Staff 
115 Programming Languages (3) Thomas and Staff 
117 Analysis of Variance (3) Staff 
118 Regression Analysis (3) Staff 
197 Digital Computer Programming with Applications (3) Thomas 


Botany 


See “Biological Sciences.” 
Business Administration 


Professors J.L. Jessup, J.C. Dockeray, R.B. Eastin, H.R. Page (Chairman), Fred- 
tick Amling 
fessorial Lecturers L.C. Collins, R.A. Kaye, K.F. McClure, J.P. Murphy, 
F. Doubleday, W.G. Torpey 
Sociate Professors E.R. Magruder, P.D. Grub, Guy Black, Rodney Eldridge, 
ma. Mock, R.F. Hartley, R.A. Barrett, G.P. Lauter, S.F. Divita 
ciate Professorial Lecturers L.B. Pouliot, W.G. Wells, Jr., J.F. Regan, R.W. 


Dig J.G. Birdsong, J.C. Susbauer, P.L. Foster, Siegfried Garbuny, P.M. 
ICkie 


‘ane Professors L.C. Smith, G.F. Conner, J.R. Roman, Jr., S.N. Sherman 
"^ Assistant Professor Norma Loeser 
p ant Professorial Lecturers G.J. Glassman, N.R. Harbaugh, L.R. Brown, 
lectur, LoRusso, I.L. Mueller, J.R. Potter, Jr. 


ers C.R, Julian, W.R. Johnston, R.O. Lundquist 


of Berns of study in Business Administration leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
ness Administration, Master of Business Administration, and Doctor of Busi- 


itr Ministration are offered by the School of Government and Business Admin- 
n (see pages 127-52). 


"sr GROUP 


3 Introduction to Business (3) Page, Conner, Jones 
The business environment, structure, activities, and problems of business 
enterprise; its contribution to society; careers in business. (Fall—day 

and evening; spring—day ) 

“conp GROUP 
l 

02 Fundamentals of Management (3) Conner, Mantell 
Planning, Organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling activities of 
administrative unit; evolution of management thinking. (Fall and 


Spring— day and evening) 
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105 Personnel Management (3) Barrett, Allen 
The labor force and labor markets. Industrial personnel and manpower 
programs, organizations and policy in personnel activities. (Fall—day; 


spring—evening) 


106 Problems in Personnel Management (3) Loeser, Magruder 


Principles and problems of personnel management and industrial relations 
illustrated by cases drawn from industry and government. Prerequisite: 
B Ad 105. (Fall—evening; spring—day ) 


107 Collective Bargaining (3) Barrett, L. Smith 

Characteristics of American unionism and collective bargaining; economie; 
social, and public policy considerations. Management's role in the nego 
tiation and administration of collective bargaining agreements. Prerequ 
site: B Ad 105 or permission of instructor. (Fall—evening) 


109 Office Management (3) Lundquist 


Organization and management of the office, office and information sys 
tems, planning and execution of work, systems analysis, supervision pro 


lems. 

113 Real Estate (3) Doubleday 
Principles of urban real estate practice; leasing and property manage" 
ment, valuation, appraisal, financing, taxation, urban growth, urban re 
newal. (Fall—evening) 

118 Introduction to Data Processing (3) Demoody, waldrip 


a ee > à a- 
Basic principles and methods of data processing. Introduction to fund 


mentals, potentials, and problems of automatic data processing a$ * 
of management. (Fall and spring—day ) 
à : ith 
119 Data Processing Programming (3) w. Sm! 
" r " «1 to 
Basic principles and methods of computer programming Introduction 


> e s "i a 
computer programming concepts; form and character of instructions 


programming schema for leading types of digital electronic comput 
Prerequisite: B Ad 118 or permission of instructor. (Spring ay 


120 Data Processing Systems (3) Demoody, 


Basic principles and methods of data systems analysis, design, f 
mentation. Emphasis on relationship between equipment sys 
management information systems; development of data processing T 
ae; Prerequisite: B Ad 118 or permission of instructor. (Fa 
ay) 


tems 


wells 


121 Fundamentals of Insurance (3) Doubledy* 7 als; 
H . r . i ivi v 
Function of insurance in the economic life of business and indiv! 
risk planning, conservation, management. (Fall—evening) 

Doubleday 


122 Insurance Estate Planning (3) stat? 
: : ev 
Estate programming, role of insurance in providing protection ont os) 
development, disposition of the individual estate. (Spring p 


"E 
131 Business Finance (3) Mock, Amling EC 


Basic principles involved in the financing of business enterprises: 
requisite: Acct 1-2. (Fall—day; spring—day and evening) 
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132 International Business Finance (3) Eldridge 
Introduction to principles, practices, problems, and institutions of inter- 
national finance. Emphasis on international financial markets, exchange 
rates, balance of payments restraints, and governmental policies. Prerequi- 
site: Econ 1-2, (Fall—day) 


133 Capital Formation (3) Eldridge 


Survey of the process of capital formation in a free enterprise economy. 
Focus on the roles of business firms, financial intermediaries, money and 
capital market institutions, governmental regulatory agencies, and the fiscal 
and monetary policies of governments. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2, B Ad 131. 
(Spring—day ) 


135 Managerial Finance (3) Mock 


Functions and objectives of financial management; problems of internal 
financial analysis, forecasting, planning, and control: management of cor- 
porate capital; problems of capital supply; case studies. Prerequisite 
Acct 193, B Ad 131. (Spring—day) 


138 Investment and Portfolio Management (3) Amling, Foster 
Principles of security investments: analysis of specific security invest- 
ments and security markets, industry studies, portfolio construction and 
management. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2, B Ad 131. (Fall—evening) 


141 Basic Marketing Management (3) Divita, Lundquist 
Introduction to marketing and marketing management in relation to 
our total economy and business management, consumer and demand 
analysis, retailing, wholesaling, major marketing management problems 
and policies with emphasis on major decision areas and tools, Prereq- 
uisite: Econ 1-2. (Fall—evening; spring—day) 


142 Retail Marketing (3) Hartley 


Retail marketing perspective; problems of location, financing, merchandis- 
ing policy, advertising and sales promotion, operating policy. Trends in 
retailing. Prerequisite: B Ad 141. 


143 Marketing Research (3) Hartley, Lundquist 
Principles and practices of marketing research with particular emphasis 
On basic methods and techniques, sources and interpretation of data, and 
Presentation of results. Prerequisite: B Ad 141. (Fall —evening) 


144 International Markcting Management (3) Lauter 


Introductory course; analysis of the international marketing position of the 
United States, channels for international marketing, international adver- 
tising media, legal aspects of international marketing, methods of prepar- 
ing foreign market surveys, development of policies. (Fall—evening) 


145 Sales Management (3) Hartley 


Organization of sales department, sales planning and forecasting, quotas, 
territories, performance standards, and analysis and control of distribution 
Costs. Prerequisite: B Ad 141. (Spring—evening) 

147 Advertising (3) Hartley 
Advertising as a function of marketing and merchandising; uses and limi- 
tations of advertising as a tool of management; fundamentals involved in 


Setting a finished advertisement before potential customers; evaluation, 
Criticism, and control of advertising. (Spring—day ) 
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158 Physical Distribution Management (3) Potter 


Distribution from shipper’s point of view: problems of plant location, 


inventory control, warehousing; traffic management emphasized, including 
private carriage. Prerequisite: Econ 1-2. (Fall—evening ) 

161 Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, Collins, Mo 
Bailments (3) Murphy 
(Fall—day and evening) 

162 Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Collins, Moa 
Property, Mortgages (3) Murp 
(Spring—day and evening) 

163 Law in Relation to the Form of Business Units: Murphy 
Corporations, Partnerships, and Trusts (3) 

171 Principles of Transportation (3) J. = al 
Impact of intercity transportation systems on society. Emphasis on mo. 
differences in development, economic characteristics, and regulation. 
requisite: Econ 1-2. (Fall—day) 

n 

172 Public Utilities (3) Glassm? 

nt, serv 


Legal and economic meaning of public utility concept; developme 


" E : : ndus- 
ices, economic characteristics, rate making, and regulation of utility 2°". 


e á - : : ur 
tries, with emphasis on electric, gas, and telephone industries. Prered 
site: Econ 1-2. (Spring—evening) 

: an 
173 Transportation Systems Management (3) J. "E 
Comparative study, from the standpoint of various carrier modes, sale 
agement problems common to all modes of domestic and interna 
transportation. Prerequisite: Econ 1-2. (Spring—day ) 
as 
174 Urban Transportation (3) J. Ro 


as 
Problems of developing balanced transportation systems for urban Ag 
area needs, modal evaluation, cost effectiveness, finance, and m 


Prerequisite: Econ 1—2 or equivalent. (Fall—evening ) ip 
R À aldri 
175 Introduction to Foreign Trade (3) Kaye, we 
i j naa conditio 
The physical movement of goods in international business; condit bit 
sential for successful trading; development of a hypothetical exp on 
ment, including examples of documentation required and doc i on 
procedural problems from a management point of view. EmP r 
ocean marine insurance and export traffic management policy- 
uisite: Econ 1-2. (Fall and spring—evening ) idge 
. å x Jdri 
176 International Business Theory and Policy (3) E ole 9 
i . , i actions, T 3 
Causal relationships underlying international business transaction ve pr 
government in international trade, international agreements pot ‘onal 
vate producers, trade with developing nations, developing = 
business policy. Prerequisite: Econ 1-2. (Spring—evening) suf 


177 Foreign Markets (3) 


Patterns of world trade by countries and commodities, 
analysis, and in-depth market studies. Prerequisite: B 
mission of instructor. (Spring—evening) 


ops 
ted Tee" er 
"ut a per 
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178 Management of International Business Dickie, Grub, 
Operations (3) Waldrip 
Analysis of overseas projects according to purpose and type of organiza- 
tion; case studies involving development and management of overseas mar- 
keting programs and other operations in different world areas. Prerequi- 
site: B Ad 175 or permission of instructor. (Spring—evening) 


181 Manufacturing Production (3) Birdsong 


Basic principles and methods of manufacturing production. Manufactur- 
ing facilities, plant and equipment. Illustrations selected from various 


process and fabrication industries, (Spring—evening) 

191 Business Reports and Analyses (3) Johnston, Jones 
Sources of management information, array and analysis of data, interpre- 
tation and presentation of findings. (Fall—day and evening; spring— 
day) 

198 Case Problems in Management (3) Eastin, Susbauer 
Principles and techniques of management illustrated by cases drawn from 
business and industry. Prerequisite: B Ad 102, 105, 131, 141. (Fall— 


day; spring—day and evening) 
THIRD GROUP 
201 Social Environment of Business (3) Divita 


American business history stressing social influences. Business problems 
faced, decisions made, and actions taken by the historical succession of | 
Owners and managers. Business responsibility, ethics, and morality. 


(Fall—evening) 
203 Legal Environment of Business (3) Staff 


Business under the U.S. Constitution, Federal legislation, legal precedents, 


and agency orders, Major emphasis on Supreme Court decisions relating 
to business. 


208 Personnel Management and Industrial Relations (3) Barrett, Magruder 
Survey of personnel management practices and procedures, including la- | 


r-management relations. (Fall—day; spring—evening) l 
209 Seminar: Personnel Management (3) Eastin | 
Discussion of industrial personnel and manpower management, and re- i 
Search in advanced problems. (Fall—evening) 
210 The Personnel Manager (3) Jessup 


© personnel manager and his place in the organization, relations of per- 
Sonnel manager to other executives, personnel manager's policy role and 
relations with chief executive. Key problems of the senior personnel exec- | 
utive, Prerequisite: B Ad 208 or permission of instructor, (Spring— 


evening) 
212 Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) L. Smith, Barrett 


i American labor movement. Collective bargaining and the conduct of 
abor relations under collective bargaining agreements. (Fall—evening ) 


— 
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213 Current Issues in Unionism, Collective Bargaining, L. Smith, Barrett 
and Labor Relations (3) 
Current problems and issues. Prerequisite: B Ad 212. (Spring—eV* 
ning) 


215 European Common Market (3) 
Analysis of treaty establishing European Economic Community; 
tion of EEC and of member states and the internal law of member states 
as they affect doing business in EEC; series of problems arising out of €* 
tablishing and operating business with and within EEC. Background r 
international law and antitrust law desirable. (Same as Law 541 (2) 
(Fall or spring) 


institu 


217 Seminar: International Technical and Economic Assistance (3) 


Technical and economic assistance activities of the United States, e 
United Nations, and specialized agencies; problems of law, policy, P" 
gram, and administration; development planning; public and private e 
actions and institutions involving technical or economic assistance. ( as 


as Law 542 (2) ).* (Fall or spring) 


218 Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions (3) 


U.S. law and practice, including current antitrust and tax probl 
comparison with British and Civil Law systems; international la 
contracts, choice of law; currency considerations; effect of SEC 
regulations; international trade, including GATT and reciproca vate 
rangements; sources of finance, both United States and foreign, pri wt 
and public, including international organizations; and selected case s jn 
ies. In addition to the regular lecturers, there will be guest lecture s 
their specialties. Prerequisite: Law 303. (Same as Law 427 (^ 
(Fall or spring) 


ems; brief 
W, foreig? 
` Jaws af 
| trade 97 


p 
. . . om? 
225 Seminar: Manufacturing Production (3) D.R " 
Examination of production technology, including new manufacturing f of 
esses, materials, products, equipment, and facilities. Implicau "jc. 
, Cases 


emerging technology in managing the production function. v4 
tures, and individual student research. Prerequisite: B Ad 181 


mission of instructor. (Spring—evening ) 
£ t " 
mee Rom 
229 Administration of Research and Development (3) D. ing $ 
- ect l 
Examination of technological, political, and economic factors affe xilita 


blems in E y alle 


R&D environment; operational aspects; management pro 
resource ^, n 


governmental, and industrial organizations; project selection, valus 
cation, personnel, planning and control, measurement and evs 
(Fall—day) ling 
=. . >K A : 
231 Financial Decision Making (3) Mock, 
| - : F anag? | 
Functions and objectives of financial management, asset ma fina A 
problems of internal financial analysis, rate-of-return analys™ ite: T 
forecasting, problems of capital demand and supply. Prerequ 
115 or equivalent. (Fall—evening) alin 
Ami 
" ` : ck. " 
232 Seminar: Capital Resource Management (3) n j JicY- 
s „ divident 
Problems of capital acquisition, costs, rationing, structure, dive 
Prerequisite: B Ad 231. (Spring—evening ) sto! 
è l- pe 


. th 
* Students registering for B Ad 215, 217, or 218 make special arrangements W! 
assignments equivalent to one additional semester hour 


for supplementary 
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233 Seminar: International Business Finance (3) Eldridge 


Case development and analysis of problems in international business fi- 
nance. Impact of the evolving international payments system on business. 
(Spring—evening) 


234 Seminar: Capital Formation (3) Eldridge 
Determinants of saving and investment, timing of corporate security is- 
sues, analysis of current capital market conditions, (Fall—evening) 

235 Financial Management (3) Mock 


Problems of financial management encountered in the organization and 
operation of a corporation; planning financial structure, obtaining and 
managing capital, issuing and placing securities, administering income, 
security arrangements. Primarily taught by the case method. Prerequi- 
Site: Acct 215, Mgt 201. (Spring) 


237 Investment Analysis (3) Dockeray, Hagauer, Amling 
Analysis of specific security investments; common and preferred stocks; 
corporate, government, and revenue bonds; sources of information. 


Prerequisite: B Ad 131 or equivalent. (Fall—evening) 
238 Seminar: Investment and Portfolio Dockeray, Hagauer, Amling 
Management (3) 


Research and analysis of investment problems, techniques of selection and 
management of various types of funds. Prerequisite: B Ad 237. 
(Spring—evening) 


241 Advanced Marketing Management (3) Lauter, Divita 
Marketing management problems and policies in major decision areas of 


Product planning, channels of distribution, advertising, personal selling, 
sales promotion, pricing, and development of integrated marketing pro- 


grams. Tools useful in decision making. Case analysis. (Fall and 
Spring—evening ) 
242 Seminar: Marketing Theory (3) Lauter, Hartley 


Critical review of the development of marketing thought and important 
Marketing literature. Special and current problems and/or trends in mar- 
keting and their impact on the firm and society. Prerequisite: B Ad 241. 
(Spring—evening) 


243 Seminar: Marketing Research (3) Hartley 
Research as an aid to decision making and increased efficiency in market- 
Ing, marketing research process, critical appraisal of methods and results, 
applications of marketing research. Cases, selected readings, and research 
Projects. Prerequisite: a course in basic statistics. (Spring—evening) 


246 Consumer Behavior (3) Hartley 
Consumer decision making in the market place; research in pertinent in- 
terdisciplinary studies in psychology, sociology, and other behavioral fields; 
Present and potential applications for marketing. (Fall—evening ) 


48 International Marketing (3) Lauter 


Organization for international marketing, foreign demand analysis, prod- 
uct development and policies, marketing structure and trade channels, ad- 
Vertising and promotion problems and policies, pricing, credits and collec- 
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| " * e 
tions, and legal aspects. Emphasis on development of effective interna 
tional marketing strategy. (Fall and spring—evening) 


249 Seminar: Comparative Marketing (3) Lauter 
Theoretical foundation for advanced work in international business. Eval- 
uation of domestic marketing systems of different countries with particular 
attention to the manner in which economic and social forces create sim 

| ilarities and differences in performance of the marketing function. Maf | 

} | | keting in Western Europe, Latin America, the socialist bloc, and selected 

underdeveloped areas of Africa and Asia. (Spring—evening) 


Potter 


al distribution and 
firm, | 


253 Distribution Logistics (3) 

Application of the systems concept to problems of physica 
4 supply of goods. Role of logistics in the economy and the business ; 
transportation rates and services, location theory and problems, custome 
il | service standards pricing, inventory control, information flow, scheduling | 
| | | allocation, warehousing, traffic, and logistics system organization. (Spring 
A —evening) 


1 ; 
|! 255 Seminar: International Trade I (3) Grub, Eldrids? 
rade inst 


| | | | Research, analysis, and discussion of public and private foreign t 
tutions; principles and theories of international trade; role of foreign tra t 

|| | and investment on U.S. balance of payments; problems and changing Fal 

| | terns in U.S. trade in the Western Hemisphere. Guest speakers. | 

—day and evening) | 


| | 256 Seminar: International Trade II (3) Grub, El 


Research, analysis, and discussion of international problems arising * 
ommunity» 5l; | 


| economic integration; emphasis on European Economic C nti 
trade with developing nations; East-West trade problems and por ite: 

| foreign trade policy of the United States. Guest speakers. Prerequ! | 

} B Ad 255 or permission of instructor. (Spring—evening) 


: b 

| 257 Operation of the Multinational Firm (3) Dickie, oF 

| Analysis and discussion of problems in international business by use ^ rat 

| case method, including international market entry and expansion; OPE 4 

ing policies, procedures, and problems of multinational companie, Mas” 
oping executives for international business. Prerequisite: advance 

ter’s degree standing. (Spring—evening ) gr? 


| 258 Colloquium on International Business (3) 


| Primarily for doctoral students; open to Master's candi 
I mission of instructor. Research on selected problems in /'/ regal 
|| business with emphasis upon national and international policies roe pi 
a | regionalism, trade barriers, investment incentives, international o e wil? 
i | tion, foreign aid and development assistance and its relation to i-e 
| | developing nations, and trade with the Communist Bloc. (Fe 
LE UI ning) "m 
259 Comparative Business Management (3) t - 
| | Primarily for doctoral students; open to Master's candidates with. 9» | 
| ! sion of instructor. Comparative analysis of business practices 5 jc 9 
I | agement systems in different countries and under different econ and of 
i tems. Special attention to generic characteristics of manageme on ments 
| business enterprises and how these are modified in different envir gno 
Examination of the influence of these factors on the level O 


dates with Pj 
in interD® giog 
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development, social structure, history, and culture of a country. Emphasis 
On seminar reports and term papers. Prerequisite: Mgt 201 or equiva- 
lent. (Spring—evening) 


261 Managerial Economics I (3) Black, Holland 
Managerial applications of economic analysis. Applications of economic 
theory and statistics to business decisions involving demand, production, 
cost, profits, investments, and inventories. Prerequisite: Econ 217, Mgt 
203, Stat 111 and 112; or equivalent; or permission of instructor. 
(Fall and spring—evening) 


262 Managerial Economics II (3) Black, Holland 
Managerial applications of economic analysis. Use of economic theory 
and statistics in business forecasting; interpretation of economic trends and 
developments; analysis of governmental economic policies as they affect 
business. Prerequisite: Econ 218, Mgt 203, Stat 111 and 112; or equiv- 
alent; or permission of instructor. (Fall and spring—evening) 


265 Seminar: Managerial Economics (3) Black 
Primarily for doctoral students. Special topics and applications of ana- 
lytical tools to business decision making and policy, drawn principally 
from current literature. Preparation and presentation of seminar papers 
by students on approved topics. Prerequisite: Mgt 261, 262; or permis- 
sion of instructor. 


275 Seminar: Transportation (3) J. Roman 
Problems and special areas of interest in transportation. Prerequisite: 
B Ad 171 or permission of instructor. (Spring—evening ) 

279 Purchasing and Materials Management (3) Page, Sherman 


(Formerly B Ad 281 Purchasing Principles and Practices) 

Industrial purchasing and materials management principles and practices. 
Organization and functions in materials management. Determination of 
requirements, source selection, buying practices, policies, and ethics. 
(Fall—day) 


280 Procurement and Contracting (3) Page, Sherman 
Overview of procurement and contracting; emphasis on Federal govern- 
Ment buying policies, practices, and procedures. (Spring—evening) 

282 Government Contract Administration (3) Page, Sherman 


Surveillance over performance of contract. Rights and obligations: 
Changes, suspension of work, default, termination for the convenience of 

government, inspection, warranties, procedures for the settlement of 
Controversies on government contracts. (Fall—day) 


283 Pricing and Negotiation (3) Page, Sherman 
Scope and objectives of negotiated procurement; participation and rela- 
tionships of functional elements of the organization; preparation, con- 
duct, and recording of negotiations; analysis of contract cost, price, profit, 
Investment, and risk; cost principles; incentives; relationship of contract 
lype to work requirements; techniques of negotiation. Prerequisite: B Ad 

0 or permission of instructor. 


284 Procurement Data Management (3) Page, Sherman 


Technical data and the procurement process; organizational and func- 
Onal relationships, contract controlling documentation, patent rights, 
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of data, 


rights in data, requirements determination and the acquisition 
con- 


Federal policies, contractor interests. Configuration management, 


trol of changes. 


285 Systems Procurement and Project Management (3) D. Roman, Page 
Project management 

Procure 
definition: 


Development and procurement of major systems. 
and the impact of this technique on the procurement process. 
ment planning—from concept formulation through contract 
development, and manufacture. (Spring—day ) 


286 Government Contracts (2) 
Survey of basic law underlying government procurement, ) 
limitations on Federal Government in entering into contracts, admin", 
trative and legislative policies governing these contracts, advertised à 
negotiated procurement procedures, forms of contracts and clauses usee 
(Same as Law 355) (Fall or spring) 


basic power and 


287 Government Procurement Law (2) 


Survey of the law pertaining to government procurement, b. 
analysis of the unique features of government contracting and à dic 
sion of the functions of Congress, the Executive branch, and the Court 
in the procurement process. (Same as Law 431) (Fall or spring 


288 Formation of Government Contracts (2) 
Detailed coverage of the rules and practices followed in art à 
tracts between the Government and private parties. € omparison 1n og 
of advertised and negotiated procurement and analysis of the techniq as 
used in pricing and arriving at the terms of such contracts. (Same 
Law 432) (Fall or spring) 


, n 
iving at co 


289 Performance of Government Contracts (2) 
Discussion of the substantive legal problems that most frequent 
during the performance of government contracts. Interpretation © : 
fications and the most generally used contract clauses, and analysis d of 
rights of the parties when performance in accordance with the term 
the contract is not obtained. (Same as Law 433) (Fall or spring 


aris 
ly „peci 


290 Government Contract Claims and Litigation (2) pent 
Analysis of the methods which can be used by the parties to a gover uid 
contract to obtain legal relief, including detailed coverage of the - ex 
procedure, actions for breach of contract, and forms of equitable ? 
traordinary relief. (Same as Law 434) (Fall or spring) M 


g 
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291 Seminar: Business Management (3) 


Primarily for doctoral students. Research on various phase 
ment as practiced in American industry. (Fall and spring 


293 Business Research (3) 
May be repeated once for credit. (Fall or spring) skit 


295 Business Decision Simulation (3) 


Managerial decision making in a diversified multination tin d 
are organized into teams in a simulated competitive environmen yan 
a complex situation is played out using computers. Prerequisite: 


Master’s or doctoral degree standing. 
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297 Case Studies in Business Administration (3) Jessup, Page, Allen 
Cases covering the whole range of business activity. Analysis of opera- 
tional situations and policy issues. Developing and implementing solu- 
tions to managerial problems. Prerequisite: advanced Master’s degree 
standing. (Fall and spring—day and evening) 

298 Readings in Business (3) Conner, Kaye 


Supervised readings in selected fields within business administration. Ad- 
mission by permission of instructor. May be repeated once for credit. 
(Fall and spring—evening) 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) Hartley 


Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and methodology. 
(Fall and spring—evening) 


300 Thesis Research (3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


FOURTH GROUP 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Business Administration 
general examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Business Administration candidates. May be re- 
peated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


E. 
hemistry 


b 
"ofessors S.N. Wrenn (Emeritus), C.R. Naeser (Chairman), R.C. Vincent, R.E. 
io T.P. Perros, W.E. Schmidt, D.G. White, J.B. Levy 
tate Professors Nicolae Filipescu, Bette Barton, F.L. Minn, A.D. Britt, 
“A. Caress 
Ee Professorial Lecturer Abraham Schwebel 
Lil Professor D.A. Rowley 
rers F.C, Edmundson, C.R. Midkiff, Jr., Senta Rogers 


B, 
ta “Chelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Chemistry (Departmen- 
bro, © Department offers two undergraduate majors designed to give students 
hy. raining in the basic divisions of chemistry: analytical, inorganic, organic, and 
tver ; Chemistry, Major I provides considerable concentration in chemistry. How- 
dents orm à wider selection of electives, and thus should meet the needs of stu- 
Marj “paring to enter medicine, dentistry, or related fields. Major II is intended pri- 
tnter 9r students preparing for graduate study in chemistry or those planning to 
Socie : Chemical profession and wishing to be certified to the American Chemical 
foreign la having met the minimum requirements for professional training. Two 
q mig, S ages are recommended for students planning to do graduate work in 


Pre 

Teguic; 1 

» incluga e: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respectively, pages 78— 

Phys 1 on Chem 11-12 and 22 or 15-16, 51-52, 53-54; Math 31 or former 22; 
! ^ 91-32, 
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Major I—required: the general requirements, pages 83-87, including Chem 111, 
112, 113-14, 122, 134, and 141. 

Major II—required: the general requirements, pages 83-87, including the German 
language, all requirements of Major I, except Chem 134, plus Chem 142, 235; Math 
32 or former 23; one course selected from Chem 195, 207, 213, 221, 222, 234, 251, 
Math 111, 139, Phys 161, 165, 175, Stat 197. The student is encouraged to take 
Math 33 or 24 and Phys 31-32 in preparation for advanced courses and graduate 
work. These courses are essential to graduate work in theoretical chemistry. 

Master of Science in the field of Chemistry.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree 
with a major in Chemistry from this University, or equivalent. 1 

Required: the general requirements, pages 91-97. The required 30 semester hour 
of graduate work must include Chem 213 and 221, and at least two of the follow" 
ing: Chem 207, 236, and 251. In addition to the above, Chem 193, 299—300, an 
at least 4 semester hours of advanced laboratory work are also required. Cou 
which may be taken to satisfy this laboratory requirement are Chem 221 and 2 " 
(3 semester hours), 136, 155, and 156; a maximum of 2 semester hours of Chem 
295 may also be applied to the laboratory requirement. Chem 156 is prered 
uisite to Master's thesis work in the field of organic chemistry. All graduate i 
dents are required to participate in the seminar program (Chem 291) and co» : 
quium program. A reading knowledge examination in French, German, Or Russ, 
(German or Russian preferred) must be passed before the second half of the WO 
is started. A student who intends to become a doctoral candidate is strongly urge 
to take Chem 207 as early as possible in his graduate program. 

Master of Science in the field of Geochemistry (an interdepartmental de 
fered by the departments of Chemistry and Geology).—Prerequisite: à Bac 
degree with a major in Chemistry or in Geology from this University, or equi 

Required: the general requirements, pages 91-97, including Chem 111, 112; ins" 
141, 241, 249; and Chem 213 or Geol 245. The Master's Comprehensive Exam à 
tion must be taken before registration for the second half of the thesis work. ^ aa 
ing knowledge examination in a foreign language, approved by the Departmen 
Chemistry or Geology, must be passed before the second half of the work 1$ st 

Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Chemistry: Analytical Chemistry, 
istry of Natural Products, Inorganic Chemistry, Organic Chemistry, Physica 
istry (Electrochemistry, Kinetics, Magnetic Resonance, Solubilities, Theoretica s 
Physical Organic Chemistry (Reaction Mechanisms).—See pages 91-95, 97-99, fo in 
quirements for the degree. Cumulative examinations replace the “General Exam 


gree of i 
helor* 
valent. 


tion" requirement. q field 
Doctor of Philosophy field of study in Geochemistry (an interdepartment? 1-99 

offered by the departments of Che mistry and Geology.) —See pages 91-95, 9 

for requirements for the degree. site 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Chemistry. .Prerequi 

the Education curriculum, page 80. 16. 
Required: the Chemistry option and professional courses on pages 107, 115- 


Graduate Placement Examinations: All entering students in the Master , 
doctoral programs in the field of Chemistry are required to take the American en of 
ical Society Graduate Level Placement Examinations, given by the Depart 
Chemistry, prior to registration in the Graduate School of Arts and Science and 
four placement examinations (in the disciplines of analytical, organic, inorgan ed t0 
physical chemistry) are of the multiple-choice type. These tests are desit gust 
cover the subject matter in the disciplines generally taught in modern undergI^, py 
programs preparatory for graduate work in chemistry, and the results are cours 
the Department to advise the individual student in planning a program " 
which are appropriate to his background 


CHEMISTRY 229 


Registration: Before completing registration each student must obtain from the 
Tepresentative of the Department an assignment to lecture, recitation, and laboratory 
Wctions. The work of the junior and senior years must be approved by the Depart- 
Ment. 


FIRST GROUP 


3—4 Fundamentals of Physical Science for Nonscience Barton 
Majors (3-3) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
pletion of Chem 4. Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Selected 
topics from chemistry, physics, astronomy, and geology are integrated to 
introduce the nonscience major to the basic methods and achievements of 


physical science. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. (Academic year— 
day) 
11-12 General Chemistry (4—4) Staff 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
pletion of Chem 12. Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recita- 
tion (1 hour). Elementary course in general chemistry, including quali- 
tative analysis. Prerequisite: one year of high school algebra. Laboratory 
fee, $18 a semester. (Offered every year: academic year—day; 1970-71 
and alternate years: academic year—evening) 


13 General Chemistry (4) Rowley 


For School of Enginering and Applied Science students only. Lecture 
(3 hours), laboratory (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Matter, atomic 
Structure, chemical bonding; chemical equations; oxygen, hydrogen, acids, 
and bases; chemical equilibrium; liquid and solid states; periodic table; 
electrochemistry; organic chemistry. Prerequisite: Phys 2, Math 31. Lab- 
oratory fee, $18. (Fall—day) 


15-16 Intensive General and Analytical Chemistry (Honors Course) Minn 
(4—4) 
Chem 15: lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). 
Chem 16: lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours), recitation (1 hour). 
Equivalent to Chem 11-12 and 22, but with selected topics studied in 
depth. Prerequisite to Chem 15: high school physics and chemistry. 
Prerequisite to Chem 16: Chem 15. Admission by placement test prior 
lo registration or on basis of College Board Advanced Placement Exam- 
ination. Laboratory fee, $13 a semester. (Academic year—day) 


2 Introductory Quantitative Analysis (4) Vincent 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours). Theory and practice of quanti- 
tative analysis by classical volumetric and gravimetric methods and intro- 
duction to instrumental analysis. Prerequisite: Chem 12. Laboratory 
fee, $18. (Offered every year: fall and spring—day; 1971-72 and alter- 
nate years: spring—evening) 


50 Introduction to Organic Chemistry (4) Caress 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). A terminal course for students 
In related disciplines. This course does not fulfill the organic chemistry 
requirement for chemistry majors or premedical students. Prerequisite: 
Chem 12 or 16. Laboratory fee, $12. (Fall—day ) 
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| | . * . ‘ , $$ 
Wl | 51—52 Organic Chemistry (3-3) Levy, Care 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this | niversity given on con, 
| pletion of Chem 52. Chemistry of the compounds of carbon. Prereq 
| site: Chem 12 or 16. (Academic year—day and evening) 


| 53—54 Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1-1) suf 
| Laboratory complement of Chem 51-52. Prerequisite or concurren 


: = K abora- 
registration: Chem 51-52. Prerequisite to Chem 54: Chem 53. Labo 
| | tory fee, $12 a semester. (Academic year—day and evening) 


——n 


SECOND GROUP 


ti 111-12 Physical Chemistry (3-3) Wood 


jilib- 
" Gas Laws, chemical thermodynamics, solution chemistry, chemic: il w | 
! | rium, kinetics, chemical statistics, electrochemistry, and other topics. ite 10 | 
| requisite to Chem 111: Chem 16 or 22; Math 31; Phys 2. Prerequisi 


. à ay; 
| Chem 112: Chem 111. (Offered every year: academic year 
1971-72 and alternate years: academic year—evening) 
| | 
| á . : wley 
|| | 113-14 Physicochemical Measurements (2-2) Schmidt, Ro z 
| 0 
| | Laboratory complement to Chem 111-12 and 122. Prerequisite ae | 
| Wl | current registration for Chem 113: Chem 111. Prerequisite Or ys | 
| rent registration for Chem 114: Chem 112, 113, and 122. Labor: | 
| | | di fee, $18 a semester. (Academic year—day ) 
| | schmidt 
| | || 122 Instrumental Analysis Lectures (2) Sc lysis 
|I Theory of instrumental methods in qualitative and quantitative anay e b 
| | | 1 with em 
| | determination of structure, and study of reaction mechanisms of 
| ! | phasis on electroanalysis, spectrophotometry, and chromatogt aphy. si 112 
| | related with Chem 114. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Che ring 
| (Offered every year: spring—day; 1971-72 and alternate years: SP 
I evening) 
| 2. 49 Rowle) 
ia | 134 Descriptive Inorganic Chemistry (2) he ele” 
! ; of t 
NE Intermediate level course emphasizing the descriptive chemistry of ant re 
| ments. Prerequisite: Chem 16 or 22, 52. Prerequisite or concurre 
istration: Chem 111. (Fall—day) o 
| Moe Pert 
i | 136 Inorganic Chemistry: Preparations (2) ‘on af 
atio 
| Application of the technique of inorganic chemistry to the prepara 52 and 
T" purification of a list of selected substances. Prerequisite: pU Labor? 
| 141. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chem 134 or 235. 
"T tory fee, $18. (Spring—day ) 
| | Jey, Care 
B 141—42 Advanced Experimental Chemistry (2—2) Rowley; ine 
| ri 
M || Designed to provide the chemistry major with facility in exp? " 
P E | methods common to all disciplines of chemistry. Prerequisite: su 
li l| Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chem 111. Laboratory 
In d a semester. (Academic year—day) 
| ET : J wre? 
| | vun 155 Organic Chemistry: Preparations (2 or 3) of of 
| ue 
| "nm Synthesis of organic compounds and application of the egerit m 
| f ganic chemistry to the preparation of pure compounds, prered jsite* 
| amounts and greater refinements than in Chem 53-54. : spri”? 
1! Chem 16 or 22, 54. Laboratory fee, $10.50 a semester hour. 
—evening ) 
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156 Qualitative Organic Analysis (3) Wrenn 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (6 hours). Identification of pure organic 
compounds, separation of mixtures, and identification of their components. 
Required of all students planning thesis work in organic chemistry. Pre- 


requisite: Chem 16 or 22, 54. Laboratory fee, $18. (Spring—eve- 
ning) 

191 History of Chemistry (2) Perros 
Historical development of chemistry. Prerequisite: Chem 52. (1971- 
72 and alternate years: fall—evening) 

193 Chemical Literature (1) Wrenn 
A general course; reference work and reports. Prerequisite: Chem 16 or 
22, 52. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chem 111. (Fall— 
evening ) 

195 Undergraduate Research (1 or 2) Staff 


Reseach on problems approved by the Staff. May be repeated once for 
credit. Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semester hour. (Fall and spring) 


THIRD GROUP 


203 Chemical Kinetics (2) Levy 
Rates of chemical reactions and factors influencing them. Prerequisite: 
Chem 52, 112. (1971-72 and alternate years) 


207 Chemical Bonding (3) Barton 
Application of quantum mechanics to modern chemical problems, em- 
phasis on molecular orbital and valance bond approximations; group the- 
ory. Prerequisite: Chem 112. (Fall—day ) 


211-12 Physical Chemistry (2-1) Wood 
Same as Chem 111-12. Admission only by departmental permission. 
Credit assigned upon satisfactory completion of Chem 213. (Offered 
every year: academic year—day; 1971-72 and alternate years: academic 
year—evening ) 

213 Chemical Thermodynamics (3) Wood 


Application of thermodynamics to chemical problems. Thermochemistry, 
homogeneous and heterogeneous equilibria, statistical calculation of ther- 
modynamic properties, electrochemistry. Prerequisite: Chem 112 or 212. 
(Fall—evening) 


214 Principles of Magnetic Resonance (3) Barton 
Application of magnetic resonance to chemical problems, emphasis on the 
close connection between theory and experiment. Reaction rates, bonding, 
electron densities, etc. Prerequisite: Chem 207 or permission of instruc- 
tor. (1970-71 and alternate years: spring—day) 


?15 Quantum Chemistry (3) Minn 
Postulates of quantum mechanics, exactly solvable systems, variation and 
Perturbation approximations, atomic and molecular structure and spectra, 

Chemical bond. Prerequisite: Chem 207 or permission of instruc- 
tor, (1971—72 and alternate years) 


— 


235-36 Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (3-3) 
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216 Statistical Mechanics as Applied to Chemistry (3) Barton 


Introduction to classical and quantum statistics designed to acquaint the 
student with basic principles and application of method. Prerequisite Of 
concurrent registration: Chem 207 or permission of instructor (1971- 
72 and alternate years) | 


219 Spectrochemistry (3) FilipescU | 
Energetic states of molecules under the influence of electromagnetic ur | 
tion and their relation to structures and spectroscopic properties. P 
requisite: Chem 207 
and alternate years) 


: * : itt 
221 Advanced Analytical Chemistry I (3) Bri 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Theory and application of re 


A . ati n 
cent spectrometric methods of analysis, including electrical, magnetic, e 
optical instrumentation. Prerequisite: Chem 122. (Spring—even! 


and 221, or permission of instructor. (1971- 


à " . idt 
222 Advanced Analytical Chemistry II (2 or 3) Schm 
: ‘ jca- 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours—optional) Theory and appi 
tion of electroanalysis and separations by physicochemical methods. nate 
requisite: Chem 122. Laboratory fee, $7.50. (1970-71 and alter 
years: fall—evening) 


231 Coordination Chemistry (2) perro 


Selected topics including application of ligand field theory and mole 
orbital theory to transition metal complexes, determination of sta tion 
constants, and methods for the synthesis of representative coordina. 
compounds. Prerequisite: Chem 236 (1970-71 and alternate Y% 


fall —evening) 
232 The Lanthanide and Actinide Elements (2) P 


‘ ties of the 
Comprehensive review of the physical and chemical properties ui t 
lanthanide and actinide elements; particular emphasis on the more ; 


‘ ate" 
developments. Prerequisite: Chem 236. (1970-71 and alternate s 
spring—evening) 


te 
233 Organometallic Chemistry (3) “a 


:vativt? 
Survey of organometallic compounds, emphasis on the organo deriva 
of boron, aluminum, and silicon; “sandwich” compounds and ho 236 
and acetylene complexes of transition metals. Prerequisite: Chen ait 
and 251, or permission of instructor. (1970-71 and alternate y 
fall—evening) pd | 

e 
234 Nuclear and Radiochemistry (2) Schw 

(Formerly Radiochemistry) d 


an 
a ural š 
Preparation, properties, and uses of radioactive atoms, both nat rs: | 


hs alternate 
synthetic. Prerequisite: Chem 235 (1970-71 and alterna! | 
fall) 


.es an 
ances ? 
Application of modern chemical theories to inorganic substane®™ table: 


actions followed by a detailed study, developed from the pea 4 Che? 
of the chemistry of the more common elements. Prerequisite (Act 
235: Chem 52, 114. Prerequisite to Chem 236: Chem 235. | 
demic year—day | 
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237 Physical Inorganic Chemistry (2) Rowley 
Quantitative application of modern theories for interpretation and ex- 
planation of the electronic properties of transition-metal complexes. Pre- 


requisite: Chem 112 and 134, or Chem 235. (1971-72 and alternate 
years: spring—evening ) 
251-52 Advanced Organic Chemistry (3—3) Filipescu 


Synthesis, reactions, and properties of organic compounds; fundamental 
theories of organic chemistry, emphasis on reaction mechanisms. Pre- 
requisite to Chem 251: Chem 52, 112. Prerequisite to Chem 252: Chem 


251. (Academic year—evening ) 

253 Advanced Synthetic Organic Chemistry (3) Wrenn 
Study of reactions employed in the synthesis of organic compounds. Pre- 
requisite: Chem 251. (Spring—evening) 

257 Physical Organic Chemistry (2) Levy 


Physical aspects of the reactions of organic compounds; effects of struc- 
ture and medium on reactivity. Prerequisite: Chem 252 or permission 
of instructor. (1970-71 and alternate years: spring—evening) 


258 Natural Products (2) Caress 


Methods of structure determination and synthesis of naturally occurring 
compounds; some aspects of the chemistry of terpenes, steroids, alkaloids, 
etc. Prerequisite: Chem 251 or consent of instructor. (1970-71 and 
alternate years: spring—evening) 


259 Polymer Chemistry (3) 


Preparation, properties, and structure of macromolecules. Prerequisite: 
Chem 52, 112. (1971—72 and alternate years) 


291 Seminar: Recent Developments in Chemistry (0) Staff 
All graduate students are required to participate in this seminar through- 
out their period of residence in the Department. No academic credit. 
No tuition fee required. (Fall and spring—day ) 


295 Research (arr.) Staff 


Research on problems approved by the Staff. Open to qualified students 
With advanced training. May be repeated for credit not to exceed a total 


Of 8 semester hours. Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semester hour. (Fall and 
Spring) 
29 
5-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
Laboratory fee, $18 a semester. (Academic year) 
Fo 
URTH GROUP 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy cumulative 
examinations. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
(Fall and spring) 


Chinese Language and L iterature* 


Associate Professor Chung-wen Shih 
Assistant Professors G.C.Y. Wang, D.L. Lee 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer Ming-jean Loh 


Bachelor of Arts in the field of Chinese Studies—See Public and International 
Affairs, page 371. 


FIRST GROUP 
1-2 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level I (3—3) Lee 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on conr 
pletion of Chin 2. Classroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Pasta 
mentals of grammar and pronunciation with graded reading and prc 
in writing. Listening "qp v3 and oral practice in language lab- 

oratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester (Academic year —evening 


3-4 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level II (3—3) Wang 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on e 
pletion of Chin 4. Classroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). C € 
ation of grammar and spoken Chinese with more emphasis on the Me 
language and reading. Aural training, oral practice in language T 
tory. Prerequisite: Chin 2 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $17.50 4 
mester. (Academic year—evening) 


5-6 Beginning Intensive Mandarin Chinese, Levels I-II (6—6) Lee 


Classroom (6 hours), tutorial (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Intensi 
beginners’ course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation on 
graded reading and practice in writing. Listening comprehension and O 
practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite to Chin 6: Chin 5 or 2. 
oratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Academic year—day) 


7-8 Intermediate Intensive Mandarin Chinese (6-6) Wans 


Reading 
ram 
f pe 


Classroom (6 hours), tutorial (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). 
basic texts; writing short pieces; yry systematic review 0 
mar. Prerequisite to Chin 7: Chin 4 or 6. Prerequisite to Chin 8: 
7. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester (Academic year- -day) 


SECOND GROUP 


103 Intensive Readings in Modern Chinese (6) 


105 Introduction to Classical Chinese (Intensive) (6) 


123-24 Introduction to Chinese L inguistics (3—3) 


* Administered by the School of Public 


234 


(Formerly Chin 109-10 Readings in Modern Chinese Texts) 


ences 
Intensive readings in selected modern literary works, social scien 


documentary materials, Prerequisite: Chin 8 or equivalent. 
day) 


s, an 


Introduction to classical writing in Chinese literature, history, 
losophy. Prerequisite: Chin 4 or 6 (Spring—day ) 


staf 


lin 

nts M M 

Designed for students in the Chinese language and for studer he 
guistics or comparative philology. Introduction to the history 


ken 
O. 
“rn SF 
Chinese language Analysis of linguistics structure of moder 


and International Affairs. 


CLASSICS 235 


Chinese and classical Chinese. Prerequisite: Chin 4 or 6, or a course 
in linguistics, 


165 Chinese Literature in Translation (3) Shih 
Open to students who have no knowledge of the Chinese language. Gen- 
eral survey of the development of Chinese literature from ancient times 
to present. Major works will be studied in terms of their historical de- 
velopment. (Fall—day) 


167 Chinese Fiction in Translation (3) Shih 
Open to students who have no knowledge of the Chinese language. Read- 
ing of major novels, including Romance of the Three Kingdoms, All Men 
Are Brothers, Golden Lotus, Dream of the Red Chamber, Scholars, and 
The Travels of Lao Ts'an. (Spring—day ) 


171-72 Poetry of the T'ang and Sung Periods (3-3) Staff 


Reading of works of leading poets. Discussion of content and style. Pre- 
requisite: Chin 103 or equivalent. 


173 Yüan Drama (3) Shih 
Reading of plays by Kuan Han-ch’ing, Ma Chih-Yiian, Cheng Kuang-chu, 
Po P’u, and Wang Shih-fu. Prerequisite: Chin 103 or equivalent. (Fall 
—day) 

177-78 Prose Narratives of the Sung, Ming, and Ch'ing Period (3-3) Staff 
Short stories of the Sung period. Selected readings of Ming-Ch'ing novels. 
Historical development and stylish traits. Prerequisite: Chin 103 or equiv- 
alent. 

179-80 20th Century Chinese Literature (3-3) Staff 
Short stories of Lu Hsün, Lao She, Shen Tsung-wen, Mao Tun, and 
others. Informal essays by Lu Hsün, Chou Tso-jen, and Chu Tzu ch'ing. 
Poetry of Wen I-to and Kuo mo-jo. Drama of T'ein Han and Ts'ao Yü. 
Prerequisite: Chin 103 or equivalent. 


185-86 Directed Reading (3-3) Staff 
Reading of material pertaining to individual research. Admission by per- 
mission of instructor. (Academic year—day ) 

188 Writing Seminar (3) Staff 


Lectures and discussions on bibliography and research methods. Guided 
research with a paper on a specific topic in Chinese literature. Prerequi- 
Site: 9 semester hours of second-group Chinese Language and Literature 
Courses, 


Classic 


Pro 
fessor J.F. Latimer (Chairman) 


oci ; aaf 
pms Professorial Lecturer A.B. Seidman 
dju ant Professor J.E. Ziolkowski 
Net Assistant Professor Mary Norton 


Sista > : i 
nt Professorial Lecturers Mary Nutting, D.B. Beers, Neil Levine 


Bac} 

A 1 . 

Site: elor of Arts with a major in Classical Humanities (Departmental).—Prerequi- 

ee Arts and Letters curriculum, page 78, including Clas 13-14, 71, 72; Hist 
40, pag 


-a 
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Required: the general requirements, pages 83-87, including Clas 101-2, 108, ux 
125, 126; Art 102 or 111; Hist 105—6, 109, 110; Phil 111. A reading knowledge © 
French and German is recommended. 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin (Departmental).—Prerequisite: the Arts 
and Letters curriculum, page 78, including Hist 39—40 F 

Required: the general requirements, pages 83-87, and (1) 22 semester hours # 
Latin beyond first-group courses, including Clas 131-32, 137-38; (2) Art 111, 
Hist 109 or 110, Phil 111. A reading knowledge of French and German is recom- 
mended. 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Classical Archeology and Greek (Departmental). 
—This interdepartmental major may be arranged in conjunction with the Depart- 
ment of Art. Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 78, including Clas 
13-14, Hist 39-40. of 

Required: the general requirements, pages 83-87, including 12 semester hours : 
second-group courses in Greek; Clas 137-38; Anth 183; Art 101, 102, 103, 11% 
Hist 109, 110; Phil 111. A reading knowledge of French and German is recom: 
mended. 


Clas 1-2 and 3—4 or 11-12 and 13-14 satisfy the foreign language requiremen® 
(see page 77). Clas 71, 72 satisfies the literature requirement in Columbian Coleg 
For students entering with two years of high school Latin, Clas 3-4 will satisfy 
language requirement 


LATIN AND GREEK 
FIRST GROUP 
1—2 First-year Latin (3—3) Nutting and suf 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on one 
tion of Clas 2. Functional presentation of the essentials of the lange 
appropriate reading selections, development of English derivatives, m 
duction to Roman life and literature. (Academic year—day) 


3—4 Second-year Latin (3—3) Notte? 


" : Į : 1 C mple 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given aie . in 
tion of Clas 4. Continuation of Clas 1-2; emphasis on Latin "a " 
that illustrate Roman life and literature Prerequisite: Clas die 


years of high school Latin (Academic year—day ) ‘i 
j 

H ~ i m 
11-12 First-year Greek (3-3) Ziolk? ple- 

: r com 

A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on ‘ction 

tion of Clas 12. Essentials of grammar; appropriate reading Se ic ye? 

Text used varies between Attic and Homeric Greek (Academ! 

-day) ki 
J 

" ows 
13-14 Second-year Greek (3-3) Ziolko i 


icd : r co y 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given e. Gree 
tion of Clas 14. Review of grammar; rapid reading from selec 
authors. Prerequisite: Clas 12 (Academic year—day ) 


SECOND GROUP r$ 
Bee 


101-2 Introduction to Latin Literature (3-3) i 
and poetry: 


Selections from a wide variety of Latin authors of prose 
requisite: Clas 3—4 or equivalent (Academic year—day) 


CLASSICS 237 


103 Roman Comedy (3) Norton 
Selected plays from Plautus and Terence. Prerequisite: Clas 101-2 or 
permission of instructor. (Fall—day ) 

109-10 Latin Prose and Poetry of the Golden Age (3-3) Norton 


Selections from one or two major authors will be read each semester. 
May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Clas 101-2 or permission of 
instructor. (Clas 110 (lyric poetry): spring—day.) 


117-18 Latin Prose and Poetry of the Silver Age (3-3) Staff 
Selections from one or two major authors will be read each semester. 
May be repeated for credit. 


131-32 Latin Prose Composition (1—1) Norton 
Exercises in Latin prose composition for Latin majors. Other students 
may enroll by permission of instructor. (Academic year—4day) 

133-34 Medieval Latin Literature and Texts (3—3) Andrews 


Wide variety of selections in prose and poetry for rapid reading. Pre- 
requisite: Clas 101-2 or permission of instructor. May be taken for 
graduate credit with permission of instructor. 

135-36 Survey of Latin Literature (3-3) Staff 


Latin literature in historical sequence. For Latin majors. Other students 
may enroll by permission of instructor. 


137-38 Introduction to Classical Studies (1-1) Latimer 


Required course for Latin or Classical Archeology and Greek majors; 
other students admitted with permission of instructor. Survey of the broad 
range of sources and resources involved in pursuing classical studies: 
standard references, periodicals, library holdings, papyrology, textual crit- 
icism, history of classical scholarship. 


139 Readings in Greek Literature (1 or 2) Ziolkowski 
Selections from a wide variety of Greek prose, drama, and poetry, suited 
to the needs of the class. May be repeated for credit with permission of 
instructor. Prerequisite: Clas 14. (Fall and spring—day ) 

141 Medieval Latin (3) 


Selections from the Vulgate and representative Latin writers through the 
llth century. Prerequisite: Clas 101-2 or permission of instructor. May 
be taken for graduate credit with approval of instructor. 


C 
ÜURSES IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
'IRsr GROUP 


71 Greek and Roman Epic, History, and Biography (3) Ziolkowski 
(Formerly Greek and Roman Epic) 
Selections from Homer, Herodotus, Thucydides, Plutarch, Livy, Tacitus, 
Suetonius, Vergil, and Ovid. (Spring—day ) 
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72 Greek and Roman Poetry, Drama, Philosophy, Ziolkowski | 
| and Satire (3) 

| (Formerly Greek and Roman Literature) 

Selections from Pindar, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Plautus, Ter- i 
ence, Plato, Epicurus, Aristotle, Zeno, Seneca, Apuleius, and Juvenal. 


| | l (Fall—day) 
| | | SECOND GROUP E | 
| 
| 108 Classical Mythology (3) Norton 
la | Mythology of the Greeks and Romans from the creation of the world: 
i : tales of the gods, heroes, and great families that have influenced litera- 
| ture, art, and music. Prerequisite: Engl 1, 2; or equivalent. (Spring 
| i] day) 
M 
| 113 Greek and Roman Drama (3) Nores 
|| Selected masterpieces of Greek and Roman tragedy and comedy. 
Ii (Fall—day) 
| | | 125 The Legacy of Greece (3) Latimer 
| Study of our classical heritage from ancient Greece; emphasis on litera" 
m | ture, art, political institutions, law, and religion. Prerequisite: Clas ^" 
| | 72; or Hist 39; or permission of instructor. (Fall—day) 
LI 126 The Legacy of Rome (3) Latimer 
| | Study of our classical heritage from ancient Rome; emphasis on liter? 
| ture, political institutions, law, and religion and their values for the m c 
| ern world. Prerequisite: Clas 71, 72; or Hist 39; or permission Of instru 
! | | | tor. (Spring—day) 
| HEBREW 
| | | í 
| Hebrew does not satisfy the foreign language requirement for Columbian C ollege 9 
l Arts and Sciences (see page 77). 


| FIRST GROUP 
| | " i 
a 21-22 First-year Hebrew (3-3) a 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on c 
| tion of Clas 22. Study of the elements of Hebrew; emphasis on verse 
| of the language, reading comprehension, writing facility, and CON | 
| tion. (Academic year—day ) 
aM | 23-24 Second-year Hebrew (3-3) se je- 
| | A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given 5 cording 
| l| tion of Clas 24. Review of grammar; continued development of Hebrew 
| | comprehension, writing facility, and conversation. Selections from _—day 
j | text of the Old Testament and other materials. (Academic yea 


Economics 


Professors A.E. Burns, D.S. Watson, J.W. Kendrick, C.T. Stewart, Jr., C.E. 
Galbreath, Joseph Aschheim, R.P. Sharkey, J.L. Knetsch, Henry Solomon 
(Chairman), G.L. Mangum (Research), Sar Levitan (Research), Louis De 
Alessi 

Adjunct Professors T.F. Carroll, Barend de Vries, Norman Ture 
rofessorial Lecturer John Hardt 

Associate Professors Mary Holman, Ching-Yao Hsieh, R.Y.C. Yin, W.F.E. 
Long, S.E. Haber, R.M. Dunn, Jr. 

Associate Professorial Lecturer J.M. Howell 

Assistant Professors B.C. Field, J.T. Bennett, J.E. Fredland, Christopher Jehn 
djunct Assistant Professors Henry Peskin, H.J. Cassidy 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers J.N. Ellison, D.M. Heien, J.J. Horton, Jr., 
C.H. Stem 
cturer T.R. Robinson 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Economics (Departmental).—Prerequisite: the 
and Letters curriculum, page 78, including Econ 1-2. 
quired: the general requirements, pages 83-87, and (1) Econ 101, 102 (to be 

Ompleted no later than the junior year), and 198; (2) Econ 121 and 122, or 161 

heus: or 181-82; (3) 12 additional hours of second-group Economics courses, 
yi ing Econ 121 if not previously elected, to be selected with the approval of the 
iser; (4) Math 31 and 32; (5) Stat 111 and 112, or equivalent. 

! er of Arts in the field of Economics.—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of 

with a major in Economics at this University, or equivalent. 

(2) p: the general requirements, pages 91-97, including (1) Econ 203-4, 205; 
Ir additional semester hours to be selected from other third-group Economics 
Do and (3) a thesis (Econ 299-300). 

Yelopme of Philosophy fields of study in Economics: Econometrics, Economic De- 

nomic m Economic History, Economic Policy, Economic Theory, History of Eco- 
athe hought, Industrial Organization, International Economics, Labor Economics, 

ural matical Economics, Monetary Economics, National Income Accounting, Nat- 
omi, ures Economics, Public Finance, Regional Economics, and Soviet Eco- 
See pages 91-95, 97-99, for requirements for the degree. 


D 
ho *Partmenta] prerequisite: Econ 1-2 is prerequisite to all other courses in Eco- 


PRST GROUP 
1-2 Principles of Economics (3—3) Staff 


Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Survey of the major economic 

Principles, institutions, and problems in contemporary life. Econ 1 is 

Prerequisite to Econ 2. (Econ 1: fall and spring—day and evening. 
2: fall—evening; spring—day and evening.) 


"COND GROUP 
101 Intermediate Microeconomic Theory (3) Watson, Field, Yin 
Analysis of supply, demand, and pricing. (Fall—day and evening; 
Spring—day ) 
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102 Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory (3) Holman, Yin | 
Theories of national income determination and growth. (Fall—day; 
spring—day and evening) 

104 History of Economic Thought (3) Hsieh 
History of the major schools of economic thought, influence of changing 
problems on the development of economic theory. (Spring—day) 

: | 

105 Economics Condition Analysis and Forecasting (3) Kendrick 


Theory and empirical analyses of economic trends and fluctuations, use 
of economic indicators and simple econometric models, workshop exper 


ence in an analysis of an aspect of the U.S. economy. (Fall—day) 
121 Money and Banking (3) Staff 
Nature of money, credit, commercial banking, and other financial institu" 
tions in the U.S. monetary system. (Fall—day and evening; spring 
day) 
122 Monetary Theory and Policy (3) Asche 
Analysis of role of money in economic activity in terms of supply of e| 


demand for loanable funds, determination of interest rates and price ven 
Problems of U.S. monetary policy. Prerequisite: Econ 121. (Spr 


—day) 
*123 Introduction to Econometrics (3) 


Model construction and quantification of economic theory; relev i 
tical processes and role of probability. Prerequisite: Econ 101, 102, 


a one-year sequence in calculus. (Fall or spring) 
sosta Hard! 
133 Economy of the Soviet Union (3) 
Development and main features of economic life in the Soviet Union. 


(Fall—day) 
Hardt 


Soviet Uni? 
ntitatiV 


staff 


ant statis" 


134 Comparative Communist Economic Systems (3) 
Analysis of economic development and performance of the 
and other Soviet-type economies. Institutional aspects and qua 
measures of performance (Spring—4day) 
Field 


136 Natural Resources Economics (3) and 
nt 


Analysis of economic problems of natural resources developme lity: 
utilization; including water resources development, environmental me 
recreation; planning and policy analysis with emphasis on role anal” 
market Gemands, externalities, public institutions, and benefit-cost 
sis. Prerequisite: Econ 101. (Spring—4day) 


142 Labor Economics (3) 


Characteristics of American labor force, operations of li 
theories and practices, impact of collective bargaining, causes 
teristics of unemployment, public policies and programs. 


Habe 
ag? 


hs 
bor market, ac 


and € 
"al 


1147 Economic History of Europe (3) n 
asis O 

European economic development since the Middle Ages; emphat iem É 
period following the Industrial Revolution. Evolution of capita 


its impact upon the societies of Europe 


* Interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Economics and Statistics. 
t Interdepartmental course offered by departments of Economics and History. 
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157 Regional and Urban Economics (3) Stewart 
Analysis of the processes of interregional interaction, the urban hierarchy, 
urban structure, and policies for regional and urban development. 
(Spring—day ) 

158 Industrial Organization (3) Long 
Analysis of the structures and production, pricing, and related practices of 


industries with emphasis on their significance and on appropriate eco- 
nomic policies. (Spring—day ) 


161 Public Finance I (3) Cassidy 
Theoretical and institutional analysis of government expenditures, taxa- 
tion, and intergovernmental fiscal relations. (Fall—day) 

162 Public Finance II (3) Cassidy 


Theoretical and institutional analysis of fiscal policy and debt manage- 
ment. (Spring—4day) 


165 Economic Policy (3) Stewart 


(Formerly Government and Business) 


Application of economic analysis to selected contemporary economic 
problems. (Fall—day ) 


169 Introduction to the Economy of Communist China (3) Yin 
Background, organization, and operation of the economy. Appraisal of 
performance and analysis of problems of development. (Fall—day) 

*179-80 U.S. Economic History (3-3) Staff 


Process of economic growth from Colonial times to the present. Devel- 
opment of various sectors in the economy—such as agriculture, transpor- 
tation, manufacturing, and banking—and their interdependence. Econ 
179: 1607-1865. Econ 180: 1865 to present. (Academic year—eve- 


ning) 


181-82 International Economics (3-3) Aschheim, Galbreath, Dunn, Stem 


Econ 181: fundamentals of the monetary theory and pure theory of inter- 
national trade. Econ 182: analysis of major contemporary problems in- 
cluding balance of payments, international liquidity, and economic devel- 
opment. (Academic year—day and evening) 


185-86 Economic History and Problems of Latin America (3-3) Howell 


Analysis of present structures and problems of Latin American econo- 
mies. (Academic year—evening) 


198 Proseminar in Economics (3) Holman, Long 
Examination of major topics in economic theory and the application of 
theory and analysis to policy problems. Emphasis on directed individual 
research which combines theoretical and empirical analysis. Open only to 
economics majors in their senior year. (Fall and spring) 


199 Independent Research in Economics (3) Staff 
Under the personal direction of an instructor. Limited to economics ma- 
jors with demonstrated capacity. Prior approval of instructor required. 
(Fall and spring) 


* 
Dtera, 
eps 
Partmental course offered by departments of Economics and History. 


- 
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242 


THIRD GROUP 


ents 


Third-group Economics courses (except 217-18) are designed for graduate stud 
in Economics or for graduate students with prescribed prerequisites. 


201-2 History of Economic Thought (3-3) Burns, Hsieh 
Critical analysis and interpretation of the development of economic 
theory from Aristotle through the 19th century. (Academic year— 
evening ) 

203-4 Microeconomic Theory (3—3) Watson, De Alessi 
Econ 203: theories of the consumer and of the firm. Econ 204: theories 
of markets. (Econ 203 and 204: fall and spring—day and evening 

205 Macroeconomic Theory (3) Hsieh, Peskin 
Classical, Keynesian, and modern theories of income determination and 
employment. (Fall and spring—evening) 

207 Business Cycle Analysis (3) Kendrick 


Empirical analysis of American business cycles; evaluation of the meth- 


odology and findings of the National Bureau of Economic Research. Sta- 
tistical tests of theories of the business cycle. (Spring—evening) 

208 National Income (3) Kendrick 
Theory and measurement of economic aggregates within an integrated ne 
tional income accounts framework, including balance sheets and wea 
statements. (Spring—evening) 

210 Economic Methodology (3) Stewart 
(Formerly Seminar in Economics) 

in eco 


Methodology of economics, review of selected theoretical issues 
nomic theory. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of graduate courses 
nomic theory. (Spring) 


in eco 


Solomo” 


onomic theory: 
ations 


215-16 Mathematical Economics (3—3) 


Formulation and application of mathematical models in ec 
Includes applications of the calculus, differential and difference equ 


€ cw 2 i ili ry ad 
matrix theory, mathematical programming, and probability theory: P 
requisite: Econ 203-4 and 205, and a one-year calculus sequence: 
(Academic year—evening) 
217-18 Survey of Economics (3—3) Watson, pon 
^ 2 i : ; 
For graduate students in fields other than economics. Econ 217: E 
theory. Econ 218: income and employment theory. Not open tO g g^ 
ate students in Economics. (Econ 217 and 218: fall and sprin 
evening ) 
T : im 
223-24 Monetary Theory and Policy (3—3) Asch r 
J ary Amer 
Theory of monetary policy within the framework of contemporary A 
ican central banking. (Academic year—evening ) 
carroll 


- OPES " d ^ 
233 Seminar: Agrarian Reform and Development in Latin 

America (3) 

(Formerly Seminar: Land Policy Problems in Latin America) 

a » contex 
Analysis of Agrarian reform movements and programs in the corer 
current development issues in Latin American countries. (Fa 

ning) 


ECONOMICS 243 


234 Seminar: Evaluation of Rural Development Projects in Carroll 
Latin America (3) 
(Formerly Seminar: Land Policy Problems in Latin America) 
Review of criteria for the design and evaluation of rural investment proj- 
ects; case studies drawn from the experience of development agencies. 
(Spring—evening ) 


237 Seminar: Economics of Natural Resources Policy (3) Knetsch, Field 


Analysis of public policy problems relating to natural resources develop- 
ment and management. Specific topics include public investment criteria, 
time discounting problems, regional analysis, and project evaluation. 
(Fall—evening) 


241-42 Labor Economics (3-3) Haber 
Analysis of labor markets, theories of wages, impact of collective bar- 
gaining, causes of unemployment, public policies and programs. Aca- 


demic year—evening) 


243 Seminar: Manpower Policy (3) Levitan, Mangum 
Developments leading to expansion of public investment in manpower re- 
sources; evaluation of goals and operations of publicly supported pro- 
grams; role of federal, state, and local governments and private institu- 


tions. (Fall—evening ) 

251-52 Economic Development (3-3) de Vries 
Theories and problems of economic growth; special attention to the under- 
developed countries. (Academic year—evening) 

253 Productivity Analysis (3) Kendrick 


Concepts, measurement, and analysis of productivity in business and gov- 
ernment at aggregate and organizational levels. 


257 Regional and Urban Economics (3) Stewart 
Theory of location of economic activities, analysis of interregional equilib- 
rium and dynamics of regional growth, structure and processes of urban 


development. (Spring—evening) 

261 Welfare Economics (3) Stewart 
Theories of welfare economics and their applications to public policy; 
analysis of selected topics in public policy. (Fall—evening) 

263 Theory of Public Finance I (3) Ture 


Allocation and distribution aspects of government budget policy including 
Critical analysis of theories and principles of expenditures, taxation, and 
intergovernmental fiscal relations. (Fall—evening) 


264 Theory of Public Finance II (3) Ture 


Stabilization aspects of government budget policy: analysis of effects of 
fiscal policy and debt management on level of employment, prices, and 
rate of economic growth. (Spring—evening ) 


265 Economics of Regulatory Policy (3) Staff 


Analysis of economic impact of government regulatory policies and prac- 
tices, 


" "n 
watt ato 
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266 Antitrust Policy (3) Staff 


Historical background; economics of monopoly, impact of antitrust legis 
lation and policy. 


267 Seminar: Soviet Economy (3) Hardt 

Development of the Soviet-type economy. Organization, policies, and 
problems: monetary, fiscal, production, allocative, foreign trade, eco 
nomic growth. Workshop: case studies on sectoral or problem areas. pre- 
requisite: graduate status; Econ 101, 102, 133, and 134, or equivalent; 


permission of instructor. (Fall—evening) 


z " s t 

268 Seminar: Economic Theory and Development in Hard 
Communist Countries (3) 
Appraisal of the Soviet-type model for economic development in the i 
stitutional framework of Soviet and other communist processes of het 
nomic development. Workshop: case studies on Eastern Europe, C M 
and other communist economies. Prerequisite: graduate status; Econ 10), 
102, 133, and 134, or equivalent; permission of instructor. (Spring 
evening) 

; : eye in 

269 Economy of Communist China I (3) Y t 

A > " n 

Analysis of organization, operation, policies, and problems. Developme 


of the economy under communism. (Fall—evening) 
: ERES in 
270 Economy of Communist China II (3) - 
Continuation of Econ 269, examining critical problems of developmen) 
Prerequisite: Econ 269 or permission of instructor. (Spring—eve™ 
s t : k ien 
*275 Econometrics I: Introduction (3) Peskin, He t 
: > 2 yes 
Survey of applications and introduction to statistical methods for pr 
ing economic relationships for the economist with some mathemà an 
facility. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of mathematical statistics i- 
Econ 203-4 and 205, or equivalent as approved by instructor. 
evening) ; 
. : stafi 
*276 Econometrics Il: Theory and Method (3) ct 
a ^ " a ; E e ene 
Continuation of Econ 275; emphasis on errors in variables, confine 
nonspherical disturbances, identification, and multi-equation estim 
Prerequisite: Econ 275. Recommended: a course in matrix theory: 
(Spring—evening ) aff 
+ . 1 St 
*277 Econometrics III: Special Topics in Econometrics (3) ulti 
: : : ion ! m 
Continuation of Econ 276. Special topics on single-equation and Fall- 
equation estimation. Prerequisite: Econ 276 or equivalent. 
evening) uon 
; : - e D 
281-82 International Economics (3—3) Econ 
Econ 281: theory of international trade and factor movements. yeas- 
282: theory of balance-of-payments adjustment. (Academic 
evening) 
: staff 
285-86 Economic Development of Latin America (3-3) f- 


, . fol 
and private; f . 


Current policies and programs, capital formation, public | 0 
conditions 


eign loans and investment; social and technological pre 
vestment. 


* An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Economics and Statistics. 
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287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Rodriguez 
Interdisciplinary seminar guided by a specialist within the methodology 
of his chosen discipline; each student writes a report on some aspect of a 
key theme (ie. Nationalism) in Latin America’s experience. Admission 
by permission of instructor. (Spring—day ) 
299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
(Academic year) 


FOURTH GROUP 


Fourth-group Economics courses are limited to graduate students and are primarily 
Or doctoral candidates. They are offered as the demand requires. 


312 Seminar: Price Theory (3) Watson, De Alessi 
Discussion of topics of price theory from recent journal articles. 
313 Seminar: Economic Thought in the 20th Century (3) Burns 


Continuation of Econ 201-2. Principal trends in English, Continental, 
and American economic thought during the present century. 
315 Seminar: Topics in Mathematical Economics (3) Solomon 


Intensive study of selected topics including economic activity analysis, risk 
and uncertainty, and other topics of current interest. Prerequisite: Econ 


215-16. 

321 Seminar: Monetary Theory (3) Aschheim 
Recent developments in monetary theory. 

341 Seminar: Labor Economics (3) Staff 
Current problems in theory and policy. 

363 Seminar: Public Finance (3) Staff 
Selected topics of current interest. 

*378 Seminar: Topics in Econometrics (3) Peskin 
A research seminar covering current econometric literature. Prerequisite: 
Econ 276. 
t 
379-80 Readings in Economic History (3—3) Sharkey 
Prerequisite: the appropriate second-group preparation and consent of in- 
Structor. (Academic year—evening ) 

390 Seminar: International Economic Theory (3) Staff 
Examination of recent contributions in this field. 

39] Seminar: International Economic Policy (3) Staff 
Topics selected from current significant policy problems. 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

"AL 
EN inte departmental course offered by the departments of Economics and Statistics. 


Partmental course offered by the departments of Economics and History. 


SSS 
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399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


Education - E 


Professors B.S. Root, G.L. Angel, W.T. Carroll, Carol St. Cyr, Mary Ellen 
Coleman, H.G. Detwiler (Chairman), Daniel Sinick, R.E. Baker, Marthà 
Rashid, Rodney Tillman, Anthony Marinaccio, L.H. Elliott 

Professorial Lecturers J.B. Holden, W.W. Chase, W.E. Amos, A.H. Livermore 
D.D. Darland 

Associate Professors Leonard Nadler, Marcella Brenner, J.G. Boswell, Mar- 
garet McIntyre, C.E. Vontress, R.J. Frankie 

Associate Professorial Lecturers LuVerne Walker, Beverly Heinle, Mart 
Ware, P.E. Arsenault, K.W. Rollins, David Iwamoto, W.W. Burke, ^ 
Jensen, James Morgan, Samuel Kavruck 

Assistant Professors Gloria Horrworth, C.B. Reed, Donald Linkowski, D 
Moore, Lawrence Winkler, Ruth Peterson 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers R.J. Kubalak, Shirley McCune, J.D. 
Marjorie Daly, Marianne Phelps, Helena Lietwiler, Carla Heymsfeld, 
Hoyle, Agnes Lawless, V.E. Greaver, D.B. Fleming, Jr., R.E. McNelis, BJ 
Fletcher, Norma Eitington, B.J. Jenkins, D.G. Joroff, Kathryn Lumley 

Instructors Evelyn Scales, G.D. Wiggs 

Lecturer Helen Beals 


orothy 


Gates 
Anne 


Mas 
d 


Programs of study leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Educate 
ter of Arts in Education, Master of Arts in Teaching, Education Spec 
Doctor of Education are offered by the School of Education (see pages 101-227 


SECOND GROUP 


Educ 136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 142, 144, and 146 are special methods courses Wh 
are to be elected in the senior year by students in the secondary schoo 5 
after substantial preparation in the teaching fields concerned. Course req chers 
and hours of credit vary with license requirements. Practices of successfu - re 
studied; actual teaching content as found in current texts and courses of stu Addi 
viewed. Prerequisite to all special methods courses: Educ 108, 123, and 131. 

tional prerequisites are stated under each course. 


worth 
107 Elementary School Teaching Foundations (9) Brenner, Hort 


y ; vation- 
Limited to students in the M.A.T. Program in Elementary par educ? 
1 


block course, dealing with the content of traditional courses ning, ?" 
tional psychology; history of education; human development, lear goain 
teaching; society and the school; introduction to elementary © 
135 class hours, supplemented by field experiences. aff 
St 
108 Human Development, Learning, and Teaching (3) ncipl* 
i i 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour), field work (3 hours): jopment 
of effective teaching based on an understanding of human J sprin xi 
and the nature of learning. Prerequisite: Psyc 22. (Fall an 
day and evening) 


Pri 
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111 Elementary School Curriculum and Methods (15) Moore and Staff 
For seniors. Procedures in teaching mathematics, science, social studies, 
language arts (reading, literature, spelling, handwriting, and oral and writ- 
ten expression), art, music, and physical education. Observations and 
participation one and one-half days a week. Prerequisite: Educ 108 and 
123. (Fall—day) 


112 Educational Measurement (3) Winkler and Staff 


Scope, needs, services to students, selection and construction of teacher- 
made tests, interpretation of tests for evidence purposes. Prerequisite: 
Educ 108 and 123. (Fall and spring—day and evening) 


113 Elementary School Art (3) Heinle 


For undergraduates in the elementary school curriculum. Materials and 
methods. Prerequisite: Psyc 1 and 22. Material fee, $5. (Spring: lec- 
ture and laboratory (3 hours)—evening, field work—as arranged) 


114 Elementary School Music (3) Daly 


Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). For undergraduates in the ele- 
mentary school curriculum, Materials and methods. Prerequisite: Psyc 
1 and 22. 


“115 Elementary School Teaching of Reading (3) Hoyle 


Introduction to methods, techniques, materials, and activities essential to 
a good elementary school reading program. Prerequisite: Educ 108 and 
123, or teaching experience. 


*116 Elementary School Social Studies (3) Moore 
Content, methods, materials, and activities essential in the elementary 
school curriculum. Prerequisite: Educ 108 and 123, or teaching experience. 

“117 Elementary School Science (3) St. Cyr 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Content, methods, materials, 
and activities essential in the elementary school curriculum. Prerequisite: 
Educ 108 and 123, or teaching experience. 

119 Elementary School Curriculum (12) Brenner and Staff 


Limited to students in the M.A.T. Program in Elementary Education. A 
block course; reading, children’s literature, communication arts, arithmetic, 
Science, social studies, art, music, and physical education. 180 class hours, 


Supplemented by appropriate observations and field experiences. (Fall 
—4ay ) 
"120 Elementary School Mathematics (3) St. Cyr 


Content, methods, materials, concepts of "new mathematics," and activi- 
ties essential in the elementary school curriculum. Prerequisite: Educ 108 
and 123, or teaching experience. (Spring—evening ) 
123 Society and the School (3) Brenner, St. Cyr, Tillman 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour), field work (2 hours). Histori- 
Cal and social development of education at local, national, and interna- 
tonal levels; cooperation of the school with other community agencies; 


functions of school personnel, (Fall and spring—day and evening) 
-n 
This 


Cou; 
tse may not be taken by students who have completed or plan to enroll in Educ 111. 


—— 111. 
* This course may not be taken by students who have completed or plan to enroll in Educ 
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*128 Children's Literature (3) Walker, McIntyre 
Newer books for children and the children's classics, contribution of lit- 
erature to child development, children’s original expressions. (Spring: 


lecture (2 hours)—evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged) 


130 Internship in Elementary Education (6) Brenner, Horrworth 
Limited to students in the M.A.T. Program in Elementary Educa 
Full-time teaching in an elementary school under cooperative super 
of the school system and the University staff. Admission by permission 
instructor. Prerequisite: Educ 119 or equivalent. (Spring) 


131 Secondary School Principles and Methods (3) Boswell 
For seniors. Classroom management and teaching techniques for -— 
ing, guiding, and evaluating learning activities. Prerequisite: Educ 
and 123. Field work in the public schools to be arranged. (Fall 
spring—day ) 


132 Student Teaching in Early Childhood Schools (6 to 9) McInty 2 
For seniors. Admission by permission of instructor. Prerequisite: Edu 
111 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 


Staff 


133 Supervised Experience in Education (3 to 6) 
(Formerly Supervised Experience in Adult Education) odi 
Field work, internship, and instructional practice. Educ 133A: a 

work (Kirkbride); Educ 133C: higher education (Angel). May Y 

peated for credit. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fa 

spring) 


134 Student Teaching in Secondary 
Schools (6 to 9) v 
For seniors. Sections A, B, and C are for full-time academic majo, 
Section D is for physical education majors. Admission by permission 
instructor. Prerequisite: Educ 131. (134A: fall; 134A, 134B, 
and 134D: spring) 


Reed, Boswell, and Staff 


x oo . . 4 suff 
135 Student Teaching in Elementary Schools (6 to 9) Moore and c 
For seniors. Admission by permission of instructor. Prerequisite: 
111 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) is 
e 
136 Teaching English in Secondary Schools (3) v: 
Prerequisite: 18 semester hours in English. (Spring: lecture (2 
—evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged ) ards 
ich 
137 Teaching Speech (3) p 
Prerequisite: 18 semester hours in speech or permission of instruc aged) 


(Spring: lecture (2 hours)—evening, field work (2 hours)—®#s well 
138 Teaching Social Studies in Secondary Schools (3) por (2 
Prerequisite: 24 semester hours of social studies. (Spring: lecture 
hours )—evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged) peile 
139 Teaching Art in Secondary Schools (3) pours 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Prerequisite: 24 semester 


of Art. Material fee, $4.50. (Spring—evening) 
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140 Teaching Mathematics in Secondary Schools (3) Gates 
Prerequisite: mathematics through calculus. (Spring: lecture (2 hours) 
—evening, field work (2 hours) —as arranged ) 

142 Teaching Music in Secondary Schools (3) 

Prerequisite: 24 semester hours of Music. 
144 Teaching Science in Secondary Schools (3) Livermore 


Prerequisite: 24 to 40 semester hours of science. (Spring: lecture (2 
hours )—evening, field work (2 hours) —as arranged) 


146 Teaching Foreign Languages (3) 


Arsenault 
Prerequisite: 18 semester hours of one foreign language. (Spring: 
lecture (2 hours) —evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged) 
152 Curriculum for Early Childhood (3) McIntyre 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring—evening) 
153 Early Childhood Classroom Management (3) McIntyre 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall—evening) 
154 Community Resources for the Young Child (3) McIntyre 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring—late afternoon) 
*160 Institute in Comparative Education (3) Moore 


Survey and comparison of educational plans and procedures used in se- 
lected foreign countries utilizing embassy resources. Planned to provide 


the classroom teacher with a deeper understanding of foreign cultures and 
educational systems, 


TRD GROUP 


to ap artmenta] prerequisite: A degree from an accredited institution is prerequisite 


itd-group courses in Education. 


203-4 Comparative Education (3-3) 


Comparison of United States with foreign educational systems, particu- 
larly those of Russia, West Germany, Denmark, Switzerland, France, the 
British Isles, Canada, and Australia. 


* 
205-6 The Curriculum (3-3) St. Cyr 


For experienced teachers. Educ 205: curriculum foundations and issues, 
Comparison of curriculum patterns. Educ 206: curriculum development 


In subject areas, group consideration of student problems. ( Academic 
year—evening) 


* ` 
207 Curriculum Materials (3 to 6) St. Cyr 


For experienced teachers. Construction of courses of study and class- 
room teaching aids, with direct application to students’ situations. 


208 Human Dey elopment (3) — 


Contribution of various disciplines to an understanding of human devel- 
9Pment throughout the life span; emphasis on practical implications of 
——,, relevant research. (Fall—day; spring—evening) 


*quisite. 
te: adequate Professional preparation. 


| 
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pii i 
1 P: id 
209 Child Development (3) Rash 
| Interdisciplinary approach to child development 
| and practical implications for instruction of resea 
y tributing to a knowledge of child development 


Analysis, interpretation, 
rch in disciplines con 
(Fall evening) 


| 210 Adolescent Development (3) Rashid 


| 

| i i aly- 

Interdisciplinary approach to adolescent growth and development. ue 4 
lications for instruction of researc 


sis, interpretation, and practical imp wu 
disciplines contributing to à knowledge of the adolescent. (Spring 
evening) 


*212 Educational Measurement (3) i 
administration, an 


| Basic measurement techniques; construction, selection, nal” 
interpretation of objective and essay-type examinations; statistical 8D' 
i | sis of test results; laboratory use of test instruments. 
| 
x : ` : aver 
213-14 History of Education (3-3) on " 
Educ 21^ 


Educ 213: European backgrounds of American education. 


L 
evolution of the American school system. (Academic year- 


Saturday 


| morning) 
$+? y afi i , i "hi Amos 
| 216 Education of Slow-learning Children (3) iof 
3 sii jun! 
| Identification, nature, and needs of slow-learning elementary - nin 
| | | high school children. Emphasis on diagnosis and treatment O e 
| | difficulties. d 
|| ^ > A lan 
i} | *217-18 Philosophy of Education (3-3) -— 
Ia | t n a d 
| Educ 217: to help students formulate a personal philosophy of educ licies 
| | Educ 218: social foundations of education—torces that shape 
and offerings of the school. (Academic year—evening) 
| i i pake! 
| *219 Elementary School Classroom Procedures (3) a te 
Current classroom practices; emphasis on planning, unit teach 5 
niques in discipline; individual and group evaluation techniques, 
for learning, providing for individual differences. 
+7? ?) 1 Colem? 
223-24 Reading Problems (3-3) q dir 
| z i: r " an 
| Elementary and secondary school reading difficulties; classroom or mort 
P ical techniques in solving reading problems. Prerequisite: pac 
years of recent teaching experience. (Academic year — even E gto 
| P Eiun 
"EI 226 Reading in Secondary School and College ( 3) qiie! 


or developing ugly 


Methods, techniques, and materials necessary f : ^ 
organizing 9 


reading skills, including skills in content subjects; 


MIN ; 
t | ating reading programs. (Spring—evening) pake! 
| | 227 Basic Issues in Elementary Education (3) tant prob 
m . " ( j r A 
| | Identification, definition, and analysis of some of the most impo" pal- 
TERNI lems facing the contemporary American elementary schoo" 
T | evening) pakt 
228 Instructional Areas in Elementary Education (3) age 95 
| hods in languag” ical 


Objectives, organization, content, and teaching met 
arithmetic, social studies, science, arts and crafts, 
| education. (Spring—evening) 


health an 


* Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation. 
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Carroll 


Achieving instructional ob- 
coordinating school 


*229 Administration of Elementary Education (3) 
For experienced teachers and administrators. 
jectives, organizing and servicing teaching activities, 
and community life. (Fall—evening) 


230 Intern Seminar: Elementary School Teaching (3) Brenner, Horrworth 
Program in Elementary Education. 
f common problems and for 
and groups needs. 


Limited to students in the M.A.T. 
Scheduled weekly meetings for discussion O 
cooperatively planned work on areas of individual 
(Spring—Saturday morning) 


*231 Secondary School Classroom Procedures (3) Boswell 


Current classroom practices: teacher-pupil planning, group procedures, 
initiatory and culminating activities, individual and group evaluation tech- 
niques, teaching aids, etc.; review of recent literature. 


*232 Supervision of Elementary Education (3) Carroll 


For experienced teachers and administrators with two or more years of 
teaching experience. Review of modern supervisory concepts including 
practices in the operation of the elementary school. (Spring—evening) 


*5 E k a , 

233 Audio-visual Education (3) Kubalak 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Selection, evaluation, and use of 
audio-visual materials; administrative problems in care, operation, main- 
tenance, and use of such materials and equipment. Material fee, $7. 


(Spring—evening ) 
241 Education of the Gifted (3) Amos 


) For classroom teachers. Nature and discovery of giftedness, provisions 
for the gifted in regular classes, experimental projects. 
*24 
3 Human Relations in Education (3) Marinaccio 

(Formerly Human Relations in the Classroom) 
pin and practices in human relations between and among learner, 
cher, other school personnel, and parents. l 


| 2458 . 
5 School and Community (3) Angel 
E School as an important member of a team of social agencies that 
à ds the community. (Fall—evening) 

47 Vocational Education Q) Wiggs 
Development, current conceptions, agencies involved, problems, and trends 
the United States and foreign countries at secondary and post-second- 

ary levels, (Fall—evening) 


*251 a 
Foundations of Guidance and Personnel Services (3) Detwiler 
dal survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical background, 
nization, services, emerging trends, and issues. (Fall and spring 
—*Vvening ) | 
J 452 : , 
Organization and Administration of Guidance Services (3) — Vontress 


For guid; " " & 
| Who ànce directors, supervisors, and experienced school counselors 
semester h to qualify for such positions. Prerequisite: a minimum of 15 
" ours of a red d . k i ment and guidance. 
(S pproved graduate work in measurement 4 g 
PN Pring—Saturday morning) 


Prey, 
*Quisite. 
Wate professional preparation. 


252 
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253 Analysis of the Individual for Purposes of Counseling (3) Vontress 
Detailed study of individual analysis and appraisal techniques. Develop” 


ment of systematic case study. Prerequisite: Educ 112 or equivalent. 


(Fall and spring—evening ) 
*254 The Middle School (3) 


Ait f 
Purposes, organization, core program, guidance, developing course © 


study, extra-classroom activities. (Spring—evening ) 
" , " t 

255—56 Secondary Education (3—3) Roo 
Educ 255: current proposals for improvement of secondary educatio: 
Educ 256: current problems in each subject-matter field. (Academ 
year—evening) 

*257 Educational and Occupational Development (3) e 
Theories of career development; structure of education, training, > 
n 


work in the United States; sources, forms, collection, evaluation, & after: 
semination of educational-occupational information. (Fall—late 


noon; spring—evening) 
258 Techniques of Counseling (3) Detwiler, Vontr ^ 
Intensive study of educational and psychological processes involves 
counseling interviews. Vocational, educational, and personal coe L 
problems. Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in testing and guidance, a be 
ing Educ 253 and 257. In exceptional cases Educ 253 or 257 mà 


taken concurrently with 258. (Fall and spring—evening) 


f AM inacci 
259 Secondary School Administration (3) Marina 
: à : n | 
For experienced teachers and administrators with two years of seco mod 
school teaching. Survey of administration including practices of 
ern high school. (Fall—evening) à 
260 Secondary School Supervision (3) Marii 
For experienced teachers and administrators with two Or more udin£ 
teaching experience. Review of modern supervisory concepts ening 
practices followed in the operation of the school. (Spring—*¥ f 
petwile! 


*261 Practicum in Guidance (3 to 6) 
Supervised practical instruction. Prerequisite: graduate work in al and 
ing. Admission by permission of Department Chairman. 
spring) 

padle’ 


263 Human Resource Development: Training and Education (3) 


(Formerly Employee Development) ( bur 
; i : o 
Concepts and purpose, historical backgrounds, emerging roles adeg?” 
resource development personnel, program areas. Prerequisite: i ycatio™ 
training, 


professional preparation or two years of experience in 
and development. (Fall—evening) 
vidi 


264 Program Planning in Human Resource Development (3) 
(Formerly Employee Development) and nof 
Training, education, and development programs for employees pe 
employees. Field work with actual client system. Admission 
sion of instructor. (Spring—evening ) 


* Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation. 


EDUCATION 253 


*269-70 Business Management of Schools I-II (3-3) Marinaccio 


Educ 269: philosophy, responsibilities, and functions of the business man- 
agement office in public education institutions. Educ 270: practicum in 
educational business management. (Academic year—late afternoon) 


*271 The Teacher and School Administration (3) Carroll, Marinaccio 


Role of federal, state, and local administrative units; school finance; legal 
controls; school plant; public support; improving teaching conditions. 
(Fall—evening; spring—Saturday morning) 


*272 The Teacher and School Supervision (3) Carroll, Marinaccio 
Nature, organization, human relationships, and techniques. (Fall— 
Saturday morning; spring—evening) 

* 

213-74 Teacher Education (3-3) Boswell 
Educ 273: aims, objectives, and basic issues; study of outstanding and ex- 
Perimental programs. Educ 274: recruitment and selection, general edu- 
Cation, teaching-field preparation, professional sequences, laboratory ex- 
periences. (Academic year—evening) 

* 

275 Seminar: School Finance (3) Carroll 
Educational financial theory, practice, and control, including methods of 

nancing. (Fall—evening) 

* 

276 Seminar: Public Relations in School Administration (3) Carroll 
Purposes, gathering materials, disseminating agencies, publicity media, 
Public participation in policy making. (Spring—evening) 

* 

278 School Law (3) Ware 


Sources and scope of school law; legal rights and responsibilities of 
teachers, pupils, and taxpayers. Other legal problems of major interest to 
group. (Spring—evening) 


*279.. 
9-80 Adult Education (3-3 ) Nadler 


Educ 279: current concepts and objectives, agencies involved, programs 
9n all levels—international through community. Educ 280: the adult 
as a learner, the teacher of adults, learning-teaching activities, administra- 


of adult education programs. (Academic year—evening) 
*283 High 
er Education in the United States (3) Angel 
‘evelopment, scope, purposes, present status, programs, and trends in 
- er education in the United States. (Fall—evening) 
8 " 
4 Administration of Higher Education (3) Angel 
„overnment, organization, and administration of colleges and universi- 
A (Spring—evening) 
8 
5 Student Activities (3) Angel 


c ànd purposes of selected activities—homeroom, clubs, assemblies, 
c Publications, student council, interscholastic contest; attention to 
Sorship, Participation, finance, and evaluation. 


a 


te: 
adequate Professional preparation. 


"> ^" 4*9 a 
"Stee eo # 
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| 
u «287-88 Clinical Study of Reading Problems (3-3) Coleman 
For advanced students. Diagnostic and corrective work under supervision 
| of the Reading Center. Prerequisite: Educ 223 24 or equivalent. Ma 
i terial fee, $10 a semester. (Academic year—evening) 


Coleman 


and superintendent 
al reading PIO” 
ching 


| *289 Supervisory Problems in Reading (3) 

| For experienced teachers, principals, supervisors, 
Problems in planning, reorganizing, and improving the tot 
| gram and in promoting cooperative staff effort toward increasing tea 
i | efficiency. 


i | 
| 290 Diagnosis and Instruction—Severe Reading Peterson 


hit Problems (3) ith 
j | For experienced teachers. Case studies of children and/or adults bi 
| | severe reading problems, planning and implementing instructiona 

| grams. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall—evening) 

291 Planning the School Plant (3) ag 
| | Selection of sites; evaluation of existing buildings; utilization of p 
| facilities; adaptation to curricular needs; building, operation, an main 
E | nance problems. 


293-94 Research and Independent Study (3-3) suf | 


1 | | ds com 
! | | Individual research under guidance of a staff member. Program and 
ferences arranged with an instructor. (Academic year) 


: snklet 
*295 Research Methods and Procedures (3) Linkowski, Rashid, wisi 


| Required of all candidates for graduate degrees in Education. Mr" | 
taken early in the graduate program. Prerequisite: elementary COUP | 
i | statistics. (Fall and spring—day and evening) 
| | *296 Seminar: Educational Research (3) Linkowski, 
ri} | Analysis of scientific approaches to problems in education and m for 
of the application of research techniques. Required of all candi and 


| the Ed.D. degree. Prerequisite. Educ 295 or equivalent. 
| spring—evening ) 


| *297 Personnel Administration (3) 


tion 


1 | A " "em . t 
; Organization and administration of personnel programs for educ tions 
| | | institutions. Basic philosophy, principles, responsibilities, and fu i 
| s : - arro 
| 298 Seminar: Personnel Administration (3) a 
at NE a 
In Research: policies, rules and regulations, staff organizations, nego" af 
| s st 
| 299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) í stel * 
: ste a 
| | Required of Master of Arts in Education candidates writing M 
| theses. (Academic year) ' 
i) | Iu ^ a b Ne 
n | | | *301 Data Processing in Education (3) aD 
l Machine accounting and computer technology for counselors, 1 
| | and administrators. 
| 
il 


| 


* Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation. 
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316 Curriculum Developments in Elementary School Social Moore 
Studies (3 to 6) 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials, 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary school social 
studies curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. 


317 Curriculum Developments in Elementary School St. Cyr 
Science (3 to 6) 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials, 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary school science 
curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. 


320 Curriculum Developments in Elementary School St. Cyr 
Mathematics (3 to 6) 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials, 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary mathe- 


matics curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring— 
evening) 

331 Development of the Young Child (3) McIntyre 
Lecture and laboratory. Basic concepts and problems of child develop- 
ment; observation, behavior patterns, child study. (Fall—evening ) 

*332 Curriculum for Early Childhood (3 or 4) McIntyre 


Lecture and field. Language arts, science, mathematics, social studies, and 
the creative arts, emphasizing adaptation to skills and needs of the young 


child; review of new programs. (Spring—evening) 

333 Early Childhood Classroom Management (3 or 4) McIntyre 
Lecture and field. Planning, reporting, records, equipment, space use, 
Working with parents, and survey of types of preschools. (Fall—eve- 
ning) 

334 Community Resources for the Young Child (3 or 4) McIntyre 


Lecture and field. Use of community agency services and specialists in 
pertinent fields. (Spring—late afternoon) 


335 Practicum in Early Childhood Education (3 to 6) Mclntyre 


Supervised teaching and seminar in the early childhood field. Prerequisite: 
Educ 331, 332, and 333; or equivalent; and permission of instructor. 
(Fall and spring—day) 


336 Practicum in Reading (3 to 6) Coleman 


Supervised experience in testing and teaching in the Reading Center. Ap- 
Proximately 120 class hours required for 3 semester hours of credit. Ad- 
Mission by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


341 Cognitive Models and Instructions (3) Rashid 


Cognitive models (Guilford, Praget, etc.) are analyzed as the theoretical 
child for planning instructional episodes appropriate at various levels— 
ildhood through young adulthood. (Fall—late afternoon) 


I 


Terequisi 
iSite: 
adequate professional preparation. 


2. " * > 
r , 
* eee « 
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shid 
342 Language Development (3) -— 
Nature of language development; role izath 


process. (Spring—late afternoon) 


of language in the social 


Vontress 


| uses of new 
ties in ares 
nission 0 


352 Advanced Career Development (3) 
Advanced workshop for experienced counselors; theory 
educational media in guidance; field study of job opportuni 
business, industry, and government agencies. Admission by perr 


instructor. 


in 


*354 Counseling of Minority Groups (3) vos 
Consideration of problems and approaches related to counseling cultu 
and racial minorities in the American society; emphasis on counseling 
disadvantaged in urban areas. " 

355 Counseling in Groups (3) i pe 
Peer-group relation 


For experienced counselors and psychologists E 
p dynamics ® 


with emphasis on adolescent groups Principles of grou in gr 
lated to interaction within groups. Techniques and practice ! 
counseling. (Fall—late afternoon) f 
St 
356 Seminar: Guidance and the Disciplines (3) " 
of guida? 


foundations 


For experienced counselors. Exploring the log: 
ics, anthropo 


through the disciplines of psychology, sociology, econom 


and philosophy. ick 
'antress, Sin! 
357 Mental Hygiene (3) V — 
sache 
Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, y 
others working with children and adolescents. (Fall and SP 
ning) ick 
Sinit 
361 Medical Aspects of Rehabilitaton Counseling (3) atic dis 
aumatiC ie 
Etiology, symptomology, and treatment of chronic and € perms 
orders with rehabilitation counseling implications. Admission 
sion of instructor. (Fall—day ) sini% 
NI 
362 Client Evaluation in Rehabilitation Counseling (3) estat 


: z , und 
Test and nontest methods of furthering client and counselor 


ing. Prerequisite: Psyc 131 (Spring) ki 
r , y LinkowsP 
363 Psychosocial Aspects of Rehabilitation € ounseling (3) 


; an 
„antepi: : 
attitudes, self concep" by 


Impact of congenital and later disabilities on Admission 
motivations. Implications for rehabilitation counseling. 


permission of instructor (Fall—day ) sini 


365-66 Field Work in Rehabilitation Counseling (3-3) "T 


Field work of one full day a week. Educ 365 

ing history, philosophy, and introduction to practices. follow-UP- 
| current seminar covering job analysis, placement, and tO inst" 
| requisite to Educ 366: Educ 365. Admission by per 
tor. (Academic year) 


mission 


* Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation 


EDUCATION 257 


367-68 Internship: Rehabilitation Counseling (6—6) Linkowski 
Supervised practice of three full days a week, with seminar providing 
integration of theory and practice. Prerequisite: Educ 365-66. ( Aca- 
demic year) 

369 Professional Issues in Rehabilitation Counseling (3) Sinick 


Culminating seminar covering professional problems and ethical issues. 
Prerequisite: Educ 367. (Spring) 


371 Principles and Methods of College Teaching (3) Frankie 
General principles, methods, techniques, and experimental instructional 
media for teaching at the college and university level (Fall—evening ) 

372 Internship in College Teaching (3 to 6) Staff 
Supervised experience in a selected area of college teaching. Prerequisite: 
Educ 371. Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 

373 The Junior-Community College (3) Frankie 
Development, organization, curriculum, role, issues, and problems of the 
Junior-community college. (Fall—evening ) 

374 Current Issues in Higher Education (3) Elliott, Angel 
Investigation of current issues in higher education. (Spring—evening) 

* 

375 Introduction to Student Personnel Work (3) Kirkbride 


Student personnel services in American higher education. Personnel work 
äs an integral part of the college program; introduction to the literature 
Of the field, (Fall—day) 


* 
3 - i Zur 
76 Student Personnel Work with College Groups (3) Kirkbride 
Principles and procedures of personnel work with campus groups. Pro- 
motion, limitation, and coordination of campus group activities; develop- 
Ment of student leadership. (Spring—day ) 


377 : 
eracticum in Student Personnel Work (3) Phelps 
"Pervised practical experience in student personnel services. Admission 
: Y permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 
78 . 
Practicum in Teacher Education (3 to 6) Brenner, Boswell 


or . u " à ; 
inte Selected, experienced teachers. Supervised practical experiences in 
oet relationships in the school setting. Correlated research and 

Tung. Field work relevant to student's professional needs, to be ar- 


r . 
b Anged, (Spring—day ) 
9 
practicum in Adult Education (3 to 6) Nadler 
Upervis i 
wed Practical experience in various forms of adult education. May 
Im" for credit. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall 
ing) 
380 5 i 
tivity Training: Laboratory Method (3) McCune 
eo ty learning experience in human relations using unstructured 
Missin s iperience, individual feedback, experimentation, and practice. Ad- 
xm. ^ by permission of instructor (Fall and spring—evening) 
‘> 


: ad 
equate Professional preparation. 


258 
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- ^ Tà $ 
381 The Adult as a Learner (3) Wigg 
Psychology of learning as applied to adults; effect of age on NU 
physical and social environment in adult education situations (Fa 
evening) 
182 Methods in Adult Education (3) od 
-thods, 
Methods, techniques, and devices in adult education; traditional meth s 
situations, programmed instructi 


developing action-oriented learning 


241] —6V6* 
loping training materials (Fall 


in deve 


and systems approach 

ning) 

3 À i 3 /ontres 

383 Counseling of Adults (3) M 
adults # 


Concepts and practices with particular emphasis on the needs of 


work situations (Spring—evening) 


384 Evaluation of Adult Education (3) 


and evaluation of adult education in school : 


Measurement . 
voluntary, and community. 


agencies—business, industry, government, 


(Spring—evening ) 
n 
; 3 e Holde 
386 Current Issues in Adult Education (5) ainf) 
` —eve 
Investigation of current issues in adult education (Spring 


387 Administration of Adult Education (3) 


, vilities, 
Program planning, staff development, fiscal operations, fao 
" z0 VEI 
maintenance of effective community relations (Spring eve ff 
d sta 


An gel an 


and 
ation, 9? 


391 College and l niversity Curriculum (3) 
problems, evalu 


issues, 
(Fall—evening) 


Development, patterns, creative design, 
trends in the higher education curriculum 


392 Financing Higher Education (3) " 
sources; student T d 


Analysis of private, state, and Federal revenue i vislati 
budgets, computation of unit costs, means of supporting (Sprit ve 
Federal request, and measurement of economic returns. 
ning) | 
i Ange 
i 
393 Practicum in Higher Education (3 to 6) nfero 
— and co 
Supervised field experiences in higher education; reports àn 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring 
FOURTH GROUP m 
to all four ies of 


is prerequisite ‘o dida | 
1 to doctoral cano», yall! 


iv ; 
instructor Study 1$ "d ati 
in the subject fiel T. 
onal needs OF 


A Master's degree from an accredited institution 

courses. All seminars listed in the fourth group are Ope! 
other post-Master's degree students with approval of 
planned on the basis of previous study and experience 


an advanced level of competence and meet identified profess! " 
quirements in à doctoral program surse may i 
Each of the following courses is offered fall and spring Each cC 
peated for credit gro" | 
401 Seminar: History of Education (arr.) 
1 Seminar: Phi - ; 
403 Seminar: Philosophy of Education (arr.) past? 


405 Seminar: Human Growth and Development (art ) 


411 Seminar: Elementary Education (arr.) 
413 Seminar: Secondary Education (arr.) 


421 Seminar: Adult Education (arr.) 


422 Seminar: Higher Education Administration (arr.) 


423 Seminar: Higher Education (arr.) 


ENGLISH 259 


Baker 

Root 

Nadler 

Angel, Marinaccio 


Angel 


424 Seminar: Personnel Work in Higher Education (arr.) Kirkbride 


425 Seminar: Teacher Education (arr.) 


427 Seminar: Employee Development (arr.) 


Boswell, Baker 


Nadler 


429 Seminar: Educational Personnel Administration (arr.) Carroll 


431 Seminar: Administration (arr.) 

433 Seminar: Supervision (arr.) 

434 Seminar: Elementary Supervision (arr.) 
4535 Seminar: Elementary Administration (arr.) 
436 Seminar: Secondary Supervision (arr.) 

437 Seminar: Secondary Administration (arr.) 
541 Seminar: Curriculum (arr.) 

443 Seminar: Guidance and Counseling (arr.) 
445 Seminar; Research and Evaluation (arr) 
491 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


reparation of i 


9ctoral dissertation under the direc 
committee. 


English 


Pro 
J 


fesso ry 


Carroll, Marinaccio 


Carroll, Marinaccio 


Carroll 

Carroll 
Marinaccio 
Marinaccio 

St. Cyr 

Detwiler, Vontress 
Rashid, Linkowski 
Staff 


à research outline; research and writing of an approved 
tion of major adviser and dissertation 


t, J.G. ajo: Linton, C.W. Cole, RH. Moore. J H. Coberly, P.H. Highfill, 


Adiunc, , eee, Jr. J.P. Reesing, Jr., Milton Crane, E.R. Weismiller 


Olece ` 
Soci le essor J.C, Broderick 


Ganz, J rofessors W.L. Turner, Muriel McClanahan, Elizabeth Wright, R.N. 


, r. s . 
Assista " McCandlish (Chairman), A.E. Claeyssens, Jr., R.C. Rutledge 
4 Cli ^s essors J.A. Quitslund, Margaret Sullivan. Barbara Dunham, J.W 
Visto redrica Rosenberg, Judith Plotz 


l rofes 7 
"Struct, D 65SOrial Lecturer J.J. Monroe 


p Derine Conk Walden, Diane Weber, 
ze] F, 
Lecturer Fage, C.W. Sten 


Rice, Elna ow poling, Jr., 


eo Bvelyn Lynch, Janet Collins, R.I 


Margaret Bonney, Nancy Bunge, 
Dabney, Alice Digilio, 


a J.A. Javens, Olivia Rivers, Leah Douthitt, Alice 
man, M.M. Feick, Jean Gladding, D.R. Janis, Nancy Schick, 
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" ` ston 
Joan Gimlin, Ger ildine Johnson Carol Poston 


Marv Cherry, R.J. Fonte in 
Michelle Shwartz, Mary Turner, V.C. Wall, Jr., P A. Woodard t 
i " 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in American Literature (Field of-Study): prerequ 
site: the Arts ar d Letters curriculum, page /9 - 
Required the gene! al requirements, [ iges 83 87. and the passing of the Americ 


at the end of the senior year 


Literature major examination 
upon which the 


The field of coordinated knowledge 


the end of his senior year includes both American and English literature, sters 
an emphasis on American literature (the history of the literature; the chief WT! d 
and a reasonable acquaintance with the social political and intellectual bjor 

ur, Engl 199-200, assists students in preparing for the oe 


grounds). A proseminai m 
e 
oup composition by 


examination A maximum of 6 semeste hours of second-gr 
(Engl 101, 102, 103, 105-6, 107, and 108) may be applied toward à degree is 
students majoring in American Literature. A detailed description of the may? 
available in the Office of the Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. ur 
Bachelor of Arts w th a major in English Literature (Field of-Study) P" 
site: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 78 gng? 
Required the gener ul requirement pages 83-87, and the passing of the 
Literature major examination at the end of the senior year ined al 
The field of coordin ited knowledge upon which the student will be an with 
the end of his senior year cludes both English and American literature, writers 
(the history of the literature; the chie ack 


English literature 
tance with the 


emphasis on 
-tuà : 
social, political, and intellectu paj 
; for the s 
g urs? 


and a reasor able acquain 
grounds ) A proseminar, Engl 159—60, assist students in preparin «ion CÓ 
x n Í 
of second-group compositi ree by 


examination 
Engl 101, 
students majoring in English 


A maximum of 6 semester hours 
1 i à be lied toward à pest 
i 108) may be appiuee ^ i majo! 


A detailed description 9 ue an 
, Science 
e of Arts and a degre? of 


102, 103, 105-6 107, anc 
Literature 


available in the Office of the Dean of € olumbian Colleg ! 
Master of Arts in the field of American Literature Prerequisite: pn 

Bachelor of Arts with àn undergraduate major in English, Or 24 semester 
English ar d/or American iterature ibove the s phomore level ester pour 
Required: the genet il requirements »« 91-97, including ! 1) 24 sem yp dents 
of course work planned in consultation W th the adviser on the basis O! the ish Ii 
ter hours 1n EnG gis (6 


luding a minimun of 6 semes 
hensive I xamination; 
the directior 


luate preparation, in 
written Master's Compre 
semester in approved topic 
in whose field the major portion of the material falls 
Master of Arts in the field of English Literature 


Bachelor of Arts with an undergraduate English o! 
i1/or Amene 


indergr: 


a Master 5 ruci 
(3) 4 Nof the inst 


a 


AC 
2) 
hours) written upon ¢ 


ature; ( 
under 


a: È 
Prerequisite 2 
; teratuft 
major American Li pov? 


this University, Or 24 semester hour T English and 
he sophomore level. The student who has not passed the major €N h 
English or American Literature at this University must take a can tion ji 
which, in its scope and difficulty, is comparat le to the major examina j 
or American Literature 44 semesttt Qo 
Required: the gene! il requirements, pages 91-97, including (1) 4 master’s jo 
of course work planned in consultation with the adviser; (2) 4 written ritten ey 
prehensive Examination; and (3) à Master's thesis (6 semester hour matt 
instructor 1n whose at of 


an approved topic under the direction of the 


Ils T 

Doctor of Philosophy fie lds of study iteraturt 7t Early rie 
for the General I xamination: my (4) A ist 

" j , lis 

n; (3) American € Am B. 
of the first seven. lta! 

program 


fa 
in American L 
English offers the following field 
1815; (2) American Fictií 
S) En h Literature—one 
Each student plans his 


English Literature.’ 
s 91-95 97.99, tor requ"! 


terature K 
Romanticism 


below unde! 


845~—] 900 


departmental committee See pages 
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Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in English Literature.—The Department of 
Blish offers the following fields for the General Examination: (1) Beginnings to 
1800. Tanguisti s, and History of the Language; (2) 1500—1660; ( 3) 1660 1800; (4) 
71900; (5) 1900 to Present; (6) Drama, including Shakespeare; (7) Criticism 
*J American Literature—one of the first four fields listed above under “American 
fature,” Each student plans his program in consultation with a departmental 
om See pages 91—95, 97-99, for requirements for the degree 
Educatic or of Arts in Education with a teaching field in English.—Prerequisite: the 
lon curriculum, page 80 


gere: the English option and the professional courses listed on pages 108-9, 


Students whose College Board English Composition Achievement Test scores sug 
Inadequate preparation may be assigned to Engl 1x or may be tested in vo- 
tither B mons. grammar, standard usage, and writing skill, before placement in 
allowed E Ix or 1 Students whose scores indicate marked superiority will be 
Waive the Engl 1 requirement 
College "e dents enrolled in curricula leading to Bachelor's degrees in Columbian 
litera ho are required to take one year of English composition and one year of 
b ES English, Classics, French, German, Italian, Slavic, or Spanish) will fol- 
ture ML Dee of Engl 1 or 1x, both semesters of one of the introductory litera 
Engl S, and Engl 40 
"quired on second half of the 6-hour composition requirement of students not 
i artment = the Columbian College of Arts and Sciences sequence 
üglish, On al prerequisite: Engl 1 or lx is prerequisite to all other courses in 
172; ee the following 6-hour courses—Engl 51-52, 71-72, or 91-92; Clas 
"*Quisite > Mot Germ 51-52; Ital 51-52; Slav 91-92; or Span 51-52—is pre- 
Second-group courses in English except Engl 115 and Engl 161-62 


ENG . 
LISH COMPOSITION 
"sr GROUP 


A : 
English for Foreign Students (3) Wright and Staff 


adi > : 
. Ing and writing to assist the foreign student in overcoming deficien- 


Cies j : 
idiom. the use of English. Special attention to spelling, syntax, grammar, 
B » nd vocabulary. (Fall and spring—evening) 
"i for Foreign Students (3) Wright and Staff 
exposito o Semester foreign students not ready for Engl 1. Writing of 
Vocabula" Paragraphs and themes; outlining; reading for comprehension, 
lEn ary, and style. (Fall and spring—evening) 
ish C ^ 
lish Composition (3) Moore and Staff 


Analysis and pr 
pOpment, orga 
( all and sprin 


actice of expository techniques with emphasis on unity, de- 
nization, and coherence; library research procedure. 
E—day and evening) 


| 1x English 
| id Composition (3) Moore and Staff 
Sive c 
quate] * course in English grammar and composition for students inade- 


ererciagg ered for Engl 1. Begins with detailed instruction, drill, and 
Braphs; Seaton. Structure of the English language and in writing para- 
Carries P with content of Engl 1. Engl 1x meets five hours a week 

> 3 semester hours of credit. Total fee, $229 (tuition fee of 


z- 


—À 


"Nw aT tow di 
"rens 
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$204 plus additional fee of $25). (Fall—day and evening; spring— 
evening) 


2 English Composition (3) Moore and Staff 


For second-semester freshmen not following Columbian College sequence. 
Readings and practice in expository and argumentative techniques; re 
search practice. Credit not given to students with credit for Engl 40. 
Prerequisite: Engl 1 or 1x. (Fall and spring—day and evening) 


40 English Composition (3) Moore and Stal 


Second half of the 6-hour English Composition course required of Co. 
lumbian College students. Critical analysis and practice in expository ^ 
argumentative techniques; research practice. Credit not given to student 
with credit for Engl 2. Prerequisite: Engl 1 or 1x and both ome 
of one of the introductory literature courses. (Fall and spring 


and evening) 


SECOND GROUP 
- ap 
A maximum of 6 semester hours of second-group composition courses may ^ 
plied toward a degree by undergraduates majoring in American or English Liter? 
` . DN c ore 
101 Expository Writing (3 McClanahan, Mo 
(Formerly Engl 109) ds; 
i a a nts’ nec?" 
Types of expository writing; weekly exercises based on pein: radu 
particular attention may be given to problems in the writing © g 
ate theses. Prerequisite: Engl 1 or 1x; 2 or 40. (Fall—day) 
cons 
r Sen ^ yssen 
102 Narrative Writing (3) x 
(Formerly Engl 113) pre 
Techniques of narrative writing; class criticism of student Me the 
requisite: Engl 1 or 1x; 2 or 40; consent of instructor. To apply impies 
instructor's consent a student should, before registration, submit 


of his writing. (Fall and spring—evening) jer 
mille 
L at " . d 1 eismil 
103 The Writing of Fiction—the Short Story (3) We 
(Formerly Engl 114) instruC 
ins 
Prerequisite: Engl 102, consent of instructor. To apply tor p d 
^ a s 
tor's consent a student should, before registration, submit à 
his writing. (Fall—day) ns 
Claeys” 


105—6 The Writing of Plays (3-3) 
(Formerly Engl 115—16) 
Prerequisite: Engl 1 or 1x; 2 or 40; consent of instructor. 
the instructor's permission a student should, before registrati 


1 
To apply be 
on, SU ae 


sample of his writing. $ 

vie Nisi 2s Claeys” 
107 The Writing of Fiction—the Novel (3) 

(Formerly Engl 118) f the 


or pl 


To apply 


Prerequisite: Engl 102 or 103, consent of instructor 
q € E o , onse submit a 


instructor’s consent a student should, before registration, 
of his writing 
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108 The Writing of Poetry (3) Weismiller 
(Formerly Engl 120) 
Prerequisite: Engl 1 or 1x; 2 or 40; consent of instructor. To apply for 


the instructor's permission a student should, before registration, submit a 
sample of his writing. (Spring—day) 


ENGLISH LITERATI IRE 


FIRST GROUP 
51-52 Introduction to English Literature (3—3) Dunham and Staff 
Historical survey. Prerequisite: Engl 1 or 1x. (Engl 51: fall—day 
and evening; spring—day. Engl 52: fall- -day; spring—day and evening.) 
?1-92 Introduction to European Literature (3—3) Crane and Staff 
Consideration of various types. Prerequisite: Engl 1 or 1x. (Engl 91 


and 92: fall and spring—day ) 
SECOND GROUP 


111 Medieval English Literature—Exclusive of Chaucer (3) Allee 
(Formerly Engl 121) 


112 Chaucer (3) 


Allee 
(Formerly Engl 122) 
(Spring—evening) 
115 Introduction to English Linguistics (3) — 


(Formerly Engl 125) 


Development of the English language in a historical treatment of English 
grammar. (Fall—evening) 


116 Medieval Legend and Saga (3) ess 
(Formerly Engl 192) 


Celtic and Norse. 


117 English Poetry: Form and Content (3) 


Weismiller 
(Replaces former Engl 127-28) 
Medieval period to the 20th century. (Fall—day) 
123 Pri i 
3 Principles of Literary Criticism (3) 
(Formerly Engl 195) 
125.. " 
26 Elizabethan Verse and Prose (3-3) Lire 


(Replaces former Engl 129) 


Engl 125: Survey of nondramatic literature. Engl 126: detailed study of 
127 “Jor writers and genres. (Academic year—day) 
-28 
Shakespeare (3-3) Highfill, Crane 


Ormerly Engl 135-36) 
( Academic year—day 
) 
29 The Earlier 17th Cent 
(F ormerly Eng 
Poetry 


and evening) 
ury (3) Reesing, Linton 
1139 The 17th € entury) 


and prose to 1660, exclusive of Milton. (Fall—day) 
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. Linton, W eismillet 


130 Milton 


(3) Reesing 
Formerly Engl 140 The 17th ¢ 


(Spring—day ) 
131—32 English Literature, 1660 1780 (3-3) Highfill 


Formerly Engl 141-42) 
1660-1740. Eng! 


Poetry and prose of the Neoclassic period. Engl 131 
132: 1740-1780. (Engl 131: fall—day) 
133-34 The Romantic Movement (3 3) Plow 
Replaces former En l 151) ed 
Engl 133: survey of poetry and prose, 1780-1830. Engl 134: detail 
study of major writers and genres (Engl 133: spring day) 
> 1 1 1 > 1 ~j,ihorne 
135-36 Victorian Literature (3-3) Claibor 
(Replaces former Enel 162) 
à , detailed 
Engl 135: survey of poetry and prose, 1830-1900 Engl 136: deta 
study of major writers and genres (Academic year day) 
Linton 


137-38 The 20th Century (3-3) 
Formerly Engl 165—66 y) 
year? 


British poetry, prose, and drama since 1900. ( Academic 


152 Introduction to Contemporary Poetry | 3) „cular 
` " " artic 
Study of works by representative contemporary poets, with par 
attention to the mythic tradition in poetry 

Claibor?* 


54 The English Novel (3—3) Coberly, 


Formerly Engl 181-82 ) 
; x : ^ + ll 
Major novelists, 18th and 19th centuries. (Engl 154: spring y 


^ 


um i " N d 4 " crane 
155—56 The English Drama (3-3) Highfill, 
(Formerly Engl 183-84) $ ng! 
Engl 155: principally the drama ol Shakespeare's contempora 
156: historical survey, 1660 to present (Engl 155: fall —day 
' and stall 


159-60 Proseminar in English Literature ( 1-3) Weismille 
(Formerly Engl 199—200 discU* 
and grouP 


For English Literature majors Readings, conferences, 


sions (Academic year—day ) 
THIRD GROUP 
Allee 
212 Studies in Chaucer (3) 
(Formerly Engl 222) let 
Al 
213-14 Old English (3—3) 
(Formerly Engl 223 24) : f 
, :aglish E 
English language and literature before 1100. Engl 213: old Evening) 
mar and readings. Engl 214: Beowulf (Academic yeah slef 
weismill? 


217 English Poetry: the Formal Development (3) 
Formerly Eng! 227 


(Fall 


evening) 
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218 Form and Content in Modern Poetry (3) Weismiller 
(Spring—evening) 

219 Research Methods and Bibliographical Materials (3) Broderick 
(Formerly Engl 279) 
To acquaint graduate students with the principal sources of bibliography 
and the typical problems in research. (Fall—evening) 

220 Studies in Modern Dramatic Literature (3) Crane 
(Formerly Engl 292) 

221 Studies in Comic Literature (3) Crane 
(Formerly Engl 291) 


223-24 Studies in Literary Criticism (3—3) 
(Replaces former Engl 295-96 and 297-98) 


225-56 Studies in 16th Century English Literature (3—3) Quitslund 
(Formerly Engl 229—30 Studies in Elizabethan Nondramatic Literature) 


221-28 Studies in Shakespeare and His Contemporaries (3—3) Crane 
(Formerly Engl 235-36) 


229 Studies in English Literature, 1600—1660 (3) Reesing 


(Formerly Engl 239 Studies in 17th Century Literature) 
Chief figures exclusive of Milton. (Fall—day ) 


230 Studies in Milton (3) Reesing 


(Formerly Engl 240 Studies in 17th Century Literature) 
(Spring—day) 


231.35 c : 
1-32 Studies in English Literature, 1660-1780 (3-3) Highfill 
(Formerly Engl 241-42) 
233, E. 
34 Studies in the Romantic Movement (3-3) Plotz 


(Formerly Engl 251-52) 


235. 
36 Studies in Victorian Literature (3-3) 
(Formerly Engl 261-62) 


237, 
38 Studies in 20th Century Literature (3—3) Linton 
i (Formerly Engl 265-66) 
$3. 
^ Seminar: the English Novel (3-3) Coberly 
5 (Formerly Engl 293-94) 
5~§ A ; 
$ Studies in Dramatic and Theatrical History (3-3) Highfill 
199 ormerly Engl 283-84) 
-3 
00 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Academic year ) 
POUR 
GROUP 


39g 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


^ to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
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399 Dissertation Research (arr.) suff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated fo! credit 


(Fall and spring) 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


FIRST GROUP 
Cole and S 


71-72 Introduction to American Literature (3—3) 1 
Historical survey. Engl 71: from beginnings to the Civil War Engl T 
from the Civil War to present. Prerequisite: Engl 1 o! 1x (Engl 
and 72: fall and spring—day and evening 

SECOND GROUP 
dlish 


161-62 Studies in American Literature (3-3) 
Formerly Enel 171-72 dition 
a . 1 adi 
Same as AmCv 161-62. Major factors in the national cultural - 


Prerequisite Engl 51-52 ot 71-7! 


as shown by outstanding write! 
(Academic year—day and evening) 
i Gant 
163—64 Major American Poets (3—3) 


(Formerly Engl 173—74 Engl 163: 


Advanced critical study of significant writers and movement” I entry 
: 4 " C 
from beginnings through the 19th century Engl 164: the 20th 
(Academic year—evening ) 
ens 
~ : “ » Claeys“ 
165-66 American Drama (3-3) Cole, ¢ 
Formerly Engl 175-76) Eng! 165 
1 ng 
Historical and critical study of significant plays and forms nic year 
from beginnings to 1930. Engl 166: since 1930 ( Academ 
day) 
J E rl 
Cober” 
167-68 The American Novel (3-3) 
(Formerly Engl 177-78 neal beg 
4 167; fro ic 
Historical and critical study of significant novels Engl 16/7: ( Academ" 


nings through the 19th century. Engl 168 20th century 


year—day ) y 
cobetl 
170 The American Short Story (3) 


Historical development of the short story in America sse" 
5 Claey* 
171-72 Major American Writers (3—3) 
(Academic year—evening ) 
173—74 Selected Literary Movements (3—3) 
175-76 Special Topics in American Literature ( 3-3) se 
Clacy* 
177-78 Contemporary American Literature (3 3) 
(Academic year—4day) 3 and stall 
: A : A . 4 Gane 
199-200 Proseminar in American Literature (3—3) 
(Formerly Engl 179-80 1 ;rouP e 
E — nd £ 
For American Literature majors. Readings, conference : 
sions (Academic year—day and evening 
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THIRD GROUP 


219 Research Methods and Bibliographical Materials (3) Broderick 
(Formerly Engl 279) 


To acquaint graduate students with the principal sources of bibliography 


and the typical problems in research (Fall—evening) 

263-64 Studies in American Poetry (3-3) Ganz 
(Formerly Engl 273-74) 

267-68 Seminar: American Fiction (3-3) Coberly 


(Formerly Engl 277-78) 
Research and critical reading: fiction and the criticism of fiction Engl 


267: Henry James. Engl 268: Faulkner. (Academic year—evening) 
270 Seminar: the American Short Story (3) Coberly 
481-82 Seminar: American Colonial Literature (3-3) McCandlish 
(Formerly Engl 285-86) 
Same as AmCy 281-82. (Engl 281: fall—day) 
283 Studies in American Transcendentalism (3) Broderick 


(Formerly Engl 280) 
(Spring evening) 

284 Seminar: American Literature, 1865-1900 (3) McCandlish 
(Formerly Engl 271) 


Intensive study of works of Twain, Howells, Henry James, Norris, and 
Stephen Crane 


299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) ve 
hw (Formerly Engl 289-90) 
URTH GRoup 
3 "andi 
61-62 Readings in American Literature (3-3) McCandiish 
Limited to those students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
iramination whose fields of study include American Literature. = 
62: Spring—day ) 
367 
78 Readings in American Fiction (3-3) — 


(Former ly Engl 387-88) 


ur &raduate students only. Literature and the critical materials for 
Ich graduate students are responsible on the Doctor of Philosophy 
8eneral examination. (Academic year—evening ) 


-82 Readings in American Colonial Literature (3—3) cT memng 
(Formerly Engl 385-86) 


Same as AmCy 381-82. For students preparing for the Doctor of Phi- 
OSOphy general examination. 


381 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
MEAM to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
399 Din “ May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
, *erlation Research (arr.) Staff 
Crate’ to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


Spring ) 


Epidemiology and Environmental Health 
Professors J.W. Millar (Chairman), J.A Halsted (International Health) 
Associate Professor C.R. Hartman 

iate Clinical Professors David Frost, W J. Zukel 

Landav, E.N. Kassira, H.A Bradford 

John Vinyard, Jr. 

Miller, N.E. Manos 

al degree offered 
ntal Health, an 


Assoc 
Assistant Professors M.E 
Assistant Clinical Professors Lawrence Pyle, Jr., 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers S.H Barboo, Jr., C.H 

Master of Science in the field of Mycology .- An interdepartment 
by the departments of Biochemistry, Epidemiology and Environme 


Microbiology. F or 
Prerequisite: a Bachelor’s degree with a major in Biology, Botany, Chemist? M 
undergraduate program r7 $2, 


Zoology, from this University; or equivalent The 45 
have included the following courses, or equivalent: B Sc 11-12; Chem 11-125 
53-54. yired 
Required: the general requirements, pages 91-97. The 33 semester hours ma PIT 
n this program must include Bioc 221-22; Epid 201, 217, 230 Micr 201, ^^^ 
ind Thesis Research (299-300). 91-99. 
Doctor of Philosophy field of study in Human Ecology.—See pages 91-95, 
for requirements for the degree i 
r . Sta 
201 Introduction to Epidemiology and Environmental Millar and 
Health (2) prin 
y ; s. 
Required for medical students; open to qualified graduate studen ogia! 
ciples and methodology of epidemiology and biostatistics. loy 
| )pproach to health and disease, inclu ling parasitology and myc? 
(Spring—day ) 
| à Landay 
217 Advanced Mycology (4) (Fall 


Advanced study of fungi. Prerequisite: Mic! 201 or equivalent. 
a 1 


day 
Millaf 
218 Advanced Parasitology (1 or 2) study 


For medical students; open to qualified graduate students. 
host-parasite relationships, including laboratory procedures. 


day) suf 


219 Malariology (1) (Fall) 
Ecology, laboratory, and public health aspects of malaria. -— 
on aoe En adford, i 
230 Biostatistics (2) Bradt requ" 
Application of statistical methods to hea th-related problems: 
site: elementary college algebra (Fall—day) stall 
)5 Research in Epidemiology (ar! "m d 
„ases an , 
Participation in experimental studies in infectious diseases ment- 
in community medicine. Admission by permission ol 
| (Fall and spring) m 
| 301 Epidemiology and I nvironmental Health (1) nity ‘0 
zing comm" ware 


Lectures and semunar I mphasis on 
to health proble 
socioeconomic 
importance 


provide ep! lemiolog il solutions 
| ness of health resource and significant 


bringing total health to the community, showing 
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related to individual citizens. World health problems. Prerequisite: Micr 


201 or equivalent. (Spring—day ) 

351 Global Epidemiology (1) Staff 
Geographic pathology of disease and international aspects of disease pre- 
vention and control, including world demographic problems. (Fall— 
day) 

352 Seminar: Experimental Epidemiology (1) Staff 


For medical students; open to graduate students by arrangement. Student 
Participation in definitions, design, and methods for developing epidemi- 
Ologic studies of diseases. Coordinated so that protocol developed can 
be applied to field use. (Fall—day) 

353 Military Preventive Medicine (1) Millar 


Operational medicine, environmental and sanitation problems, epidemi- 
Ologic diseases of military importance and their prevention and control. 
Medical aspects of aerospace and submarine medicine. (Fall—day) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 
tion. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


F Eia. 
Nessie Science—Graduate Study 


in 
"ctor Of the Program W F.E. Long 


M 
Em ON FORENSIC SCIENCE 
"CP > 
"EOS (Chairman), A.H. Desmond, H.H. Hobbs, R.L. Holland, J.E. Starrs 


" G 
NG to the uae School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary program lead- 
rience and Bree of Master of Science in Forensic Science. Emphasis is placed on 
logical, engines; A Bachelor's degree with a major in mathematics, or in the bio- 
m Benera] r ing, Or physical sciences, is required for admission to the program. 
quirements for the Master's degree in the Graduate School apply to 
of Sraduate.j n Pages 91-97. The program of study consists of 36 semester hours 
xami lansas, and does not require a thesis, Master's Comprehensive 
Pros. Student arim of a reading examination in a foreign language. À 
pi eram O meet his closely with the Committee on Forensic Science in designing a 
lions Should I$ particular interests, needs, and background. Inquiries and ap- 
be addressed to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


Cw, 
Washington Pro ject 


Assoe; - —— 


Iing ate Pr yA 
truci "Tid ~e Mondale 
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270 


EXPERIMENTAL HUMANITIES 
FIRST GROUP 

51 Individuality in the Urban Community (3) 
under urban conditions, 1 d 
and in literature, an 
mall group. 
tudents: 


French, Holmstrom 
Study of the meaning of individuality 
American past and present, as revealed in the arts 
as implicit in the scientific study of the individual and the s 
Individual and/or group projects on topics of most concern to 5 
Admission by permission of instructor, (Fall—day ) 

h, Holmstrom 


an conditions, in the A 
ity; and of agence 
ans for 
Washingt? 
sion 


52 Urban Goals and Agents of Change (3) Frenc 


Study of the meaning of community under urb 
ican past and present; of goals for the “good” commun 
of change. Individual and/or group projects examining me 
realization of particular goals, with special reference to the - 
metropolitan area. Prerequisite: Hum 51. Admission by permis 
instructor. (Spring—day ) 


SECOND GROUP 


101 Supervised Work-Study (6) 
Individual student projects involving work with a community 


a field-study project supervised by an appropriate faculty mem 
(Fall and spring) 


, and 
€ 


mission by permission of instructor 


Genetics—Graduate Study a 


Jr., V.H. Cohn, Jr. KU 
w.G. Nash, LR. 


COMMITTEE ON GENETICS 
S.O. Schiff (Chairman), W.F. Anderson, C.M Berlin, 
lie De Giovanni-Donnelly, C.B. Jacobson, M.S. Legator, 


ford am 
rtmental pro of 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepa in the 
leading to the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy " drawn fro 
Genetics. This program is directed by a Committee whose members a robiolog}» 
the departments of Anatomy, Biochemistry, Biological Sciences, Mic 
stetrics and Gynecology, Pediatrics, and Pharmacology. m. o, 

: site a = .sree prog? 
A baccalaureate degree is required for admission to the degree P urs ext 


.r ho 
llowing: 8 semester f 
y and 6 semester b 


courses ? 


undergraduate program must have included the fo 
and physics; 


biology, inorganic chemistry, organic chemistry, m 

e| * M L 

English composition and literature. W hile not required for adm d. v 

embryology, histology, genetics, and mathematics are strongly reco require s t 
Required: the genera Go 


Master of Science in the field of Genetics. 
must 1n 


in this program 


hours of course ss arme 
from the ep 


pages 91-97. The 30 semester hours required 
201-2 and Gnet 299-300. The remaining 20 semester 
be selected, with the approval of the Committee on Genetics, 


'Ü 
courses listed be ion 
` sted elow : i 1 Genetics, Bio” io 
Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Genetics Bacteriat Y 


„tics f 
s | : cogenetics: , 
Genetics, Cytogenetics, Medical Genetics, Mutagenesis, Pharmaco% siii "s 
A A re 
Genetics, and Reproductive Genetics.—See pages 91-95, 97-99, 19€ 


lude Gnet 301-2, 8t : 
sll biology, 10 to 12 b selected i 


These courses may 7” 


he degree. The program of study must inc 
X biochemistry, 8 to 10 semester hours of 
genetics, and 2 or 3 semester hours of statistics 


the departmental listings below 


GENETICS 
GENETICS 


THIRD GROUP 


201-2 Advanced Problems in Genetics (2-2) Staff 
Individual study with each member of the Committee on Genetics, Re- 
quired of all Master's degree candidates in the field of Genetics. (Aca- 
demic year) 

295 Research (arr.) Staff 


Open to qualified Master's degree students, Research on problems ap- 
Proved by the Committee on Genetics. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 

299-309 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Academic year) 


FOURTH GROUP 


301-2 Advanced Problems in Genetics (2-2) gus 


Individual study with each member of the Committee on Genetics. Re- 
quired of all students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination whose field of study is Genetics. (Academic year) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

3 

99 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


A Human Embryology (1) 
E puman Genetics (1) 
ectron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Lecture (1) 


ectron Microscopy in Cellular Biology— Laboratory (1) 


L) 
CHEMISTRY 
221.25 G 


224 are Biochemistry (4-4) 
2 


lochemistry of the Enzymes (1) 
581 Aha mistry Seminar (1) 

aan, Metabolic Diseases (1) 
emical Genetics (1) 


LM 
ICAL SCIENCES 


oL ocv 


08 o i 
mc Evolution (3 ) 
Wology (4) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


118 Advanced Cytology (3) 

119 Cell Biochemistry (4) | 
127 Genetics (4) 

138 Advanced Genetics ( 3) 

167 Radiation Biology (3) 

206 Seminar Radiation Biology ( 
207 Seminar: Origins of Life (3) 
219 Seminar: Topics in Cell Biochemistry (3) 


227 Seminar: Genetics (3) 


3) 


ZOOLOGY 


145 Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology ( 3) 


EPIDEMIOLOG Y AND ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH 


230 Biostatistics ( 2) 


MICROBIOLOGY 


258 Microbial Genetics (2) 


OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY* 
391 Cytogenetics ( 1) 
392 Reproductive Genetics ( 1) 
395 Gametogenesis ( 1) 
399 Medical Genetics ( 1) 


PATHOLOGY 


262 Problems in E xperimental ( ellular Pathology (1) 


PHARMACOLOGY 


256 Molecular Pharmacology (2) 


PHYSIOLOGY 


201 Physiology (8) 
273 Investigative Electron Microsco 


py (3) 


STATISTICS 
91 Principles of Statistical Methods (3) 
117 Analysis of Variance ( 3) 


— 


* See the School of Medicine catalogue 


Geography and Regional Science 


Associ , 
SSociate Professor Marvin Gordon (Chairman) 
S T t ` 
sistant Professors Subramaniam Moryadas, J.C. Lowe, Alice Andrews 


a chelor of Arts with a major in Geography (Departmental) -Prerequisite: the 
and Letters curriculum, page 78, including Geog 51, 52; Geol 1; and an intro- 
Re ‘Course in Statistics. 
Quired: in addition to the general requirements, pages 83—87, 27 semester hours 
Ography beyond first-group courses, including Geog 103 and 104; 15 hours 
Group A and 3 hours from Group B. 
153, tsb A: Geog 105, 125, 126, 127, 132, 134, 141, 146. Group B: Geog 151, 
>, 161, 165, 166. 
Bree with of Arts in the field of Geography. Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts de- 
inue alor in Geography from this l niversity, or equivalent. sain 
achelo : the general requirements, pages 91-97, including Geog 299-300. 
the an Of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Geography.—Prerequisite : 
lon curriculum, page 80 


!lt tis 4: the Geography option and the professional courses listed on pages 


owl of Arts in Education with a field in Classroom Teaching (specialization in 
phy Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree with sufficient concentration in Geog 
pursuit of graduate study in the Department of Geography 
gional Science. Candidates must be accepted by both the School of Educa- 
Required. Department of Geography and Regional Science 
© general requirements, pages 117-20, including 15 semester hours of 
courses in Geography. 


ST GROUP 


51 production to Geography (3) Staff 
te 


soie ted Processes affecting the character of landforms, hydrography, 
» Vegetation, and climate; relevance of their world patterns to man. 
all and spring—day) 


5 
2 World Regional Patterns (3) 


ormerly World Regions) 


Emphasis On spatial aspects of man's activities within a world regional 
amework. (Fall and spring—day) 
OND Group 
mittet A 155, 161, 165, and 166 are regional survey courses and provide an 
tige ship, n more detailed study of geographic regions. Characteristics, inter- 
Parnes * 3nd areal distributions of natural and cultural phenomena are con- 
Olitica] "Bional 


o Courses offered by the departments of Economics, History, and 
Teas, are recommended for students interested in the study of specific 


103 
Cartography and Graphics (3) 


Princi 
- of cartography; emphasis on problems of presenting spatial data 
atory fee, $11, (Fall—day ) 


Lowe 


274 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


104 Quantitative Cartography (3) Lowe 
and statistical techniques to the solu 


Application of selected descriptive 
tion of spatial problems, Laboratory fee, $11. (Spring—day) 
á taff 
105 Weather and Climate (3) S 


Climatic elements and their controls, 
(Fall—day) 


= s. 
analysis of world climatic pattern 


we 
125 Transportation Geography (3) Rut 
Problems of interaction, diffusion, and information transfer as ^ " 
in a spatial context (1970-71 and alternate years: spring ay 
Moryadss 


126 World Economic Geography (3) 
World patterns and processes underlying the area 
economic activities, (Fall—day ) 
Gordo? 


t 
] structure of selec 


127 World Population and Settlement (3) 


Patterns of world population; factors c 


, ures, 
ontributing to population press 


growth, and migrations. 
staf 
132 Natural Resources (3) a 
: sour 
Implications for society of the areal variations in natural resou 
methods of resource use (Spring—4day ) 
as 
oryad 
134 Location of Industry (3) a re 
Structure of major world industries, location theory and loc? 
quirements. (Spring—day ) Lowe 
141 Urban Settlement (3) hips: 
einnshipS; 
Location, functions, and forms of cities; urban-rural rela 
problems and the history of their development. (Fall- Lowe 
145 Cultural Geography (3) i empbas® 
: i i i nt; 
Analysis of the relationships between culture and environmen,” ernst 
on spatial and ecological considerations. (1971- 
years: spring—day ) 
ont 
Gord 
146 World Political Geography (3) mmunity 
; i : iti co! 
Analysis of the interrelationships between the political day) 
the human and physical environment. (Fall and spring " 
Mory 


151 United States and Canada (3) 
(Fall—day ) staf 


153 Europe (3) 
$5 Africa (3) 
155 Africa (3 gord” 


161 Latin America (3) 
(Spring—day ) Nd 


165 Asia (3) 


(Spring—day ) 


166 Soviet Union (3) 
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172 Historical Geography (3) 
Study of man’s transformation and use of the earth as viewed within a 
specific historical frame of reference. 


189-90 Readings in Geography (arr.) Staff 
(Academic year) 
THIRD GROUP 
205 Introduction to Regional Science I (3) Moryadas 
The regional concept and techniques of regionalization, the distance fac- 
tor in human interaction, measurement of location. (Fall—evening) 
206 Introduction to Regional Science II (3) Moryadas 
Location theory—agricultural, industrial, urban; statistical methods of 
testing theory; sources and problems of areal data. (Spring—evening) 
210 Seminar: Applied Economic Geography (3) Staff 


Problems in analyzing area and site development potential; evaluating 
alternative locational possibilities for manufacturing, commercial, and 
service facilities. 


222 Climate and Human Settlement (3) Staff 

Interrelationships between weather and climate and man's activities. 
Ting—evening) 

223 Seminar: Population Geography (3) Gordon 
Analysis of the spatial variations of population characteristics and their 
environmental interrelationships. (Fall—evening) 

243 Seminar: Urban Geography (3) Lowe 
Functional processes affecting the morphology, evolution, and areal ar- 
Fangement of urban phenomena. (Spring—evening) 

244 City Region (3) Lowe 
Town-country interrelationships, functional character and spatial struc- 

‘ fe of the urban sphere of influence. (Fall—evening) 

65 " , 
p ninar: Geography of the Soviet Union (3) Baclawski 
md features, economic geography, natural and energy resources, in- 
ti tries, Soviet transportation system, agriculture, multinational popula- 
lon trends; 


emphasis on population patterns along borderlands, especially 


i ~ 
NO-Soviet border. ( Fall—evening ) 


266 $ . 
Seminar: Geography of China (3) - 


raga and economic geography; emerging industries, energy resources, 
ion and ion system. Emphasis on population "explosion"—its distribu- 
Sino-Soviet bong, -and on regional geography, particularly on the 
order, Manchuria, Tibet, Mongolia, Inner Mongolia, and 

287 Se (Spring evening ) 
In — roblems in Latin American Civilization (3) Rodriguez 
is theo? seminar guided by a specialist within the methodology 
ème. d discipline; each student writes a report on some aspect of a 
Y permis, te., Nationalism) in Latin America's experience. Admission 
sion of instructor (Spring—day ) 
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295 Research (arr.) 
(Fall and spring) 


May be repeated once for credit 
: staff 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) Sta 
(Academic year) 
Geology EL 
wn . : ; „search) 
Professors Geza Teleki (Chairman), G.V. Carroll, € harles Milton (Resear 
F.R. Siegel 
Adjunct Professors J.W. Pierce, E.G. Kauffman, I.G. Sohn ji. Normat 
Professorial Lecturers Nicholas Hotton, Daniel Appleman, p.M. Kier, 
Herz 
Associate Professors A.G. Coates, R.C. 1 indholm idore 
Maloney, M.A. Buzas, J.E. Hazel, Isi 


Associate Professorial Lecturers W.E 


Zietz, W.G. Melson 
Lecturers D.H. Massie, J.E Merida, Frederick Collier 


, . enta 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Geology (pepan 
Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respectively, 11-12 
be included Geol 1-2, 14; Che 


79 The following first-group courses must 
Phys 1 and 2 or B Sc 11-12; Math 31 or former 22; Stat 91. ster how 
to the general requirements, pages 83-87, 24 — or th 
the Bachelor of Arts degree; ~st be ap 
and senior years 7 student 


recommended 
as 


Required: in addition 
in Geology beyond first-group courses for 
Bachelor of Science degree. The work of 
proved by the Department. Two foreign languages are 
work. Phil 121 and 151 are reco 


the junior 


planning to do graduate mmended 
m 
_ prerequisite" i 


electives 
Ld 
with à major 


Master of Arts or Master of Science in Ine field 


jegree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of science 


Geology from this University, or equiv alent er 
€ ee Math 31 or for gg 


of Geology 
respectively, 


Required: the general requirements, pages 91-97, including Candidates et 
or Stat 91, or equivalent, for the degree of Master of Science only the 99 
registration or us 


pass the Master’s Comprehensive Examination before 4 / 
in French, 


half of the thesis work. A reading knowledge examination 1 before the | 
sian, or Spanish (with permission of Department), must be passec 


half of the work is started 
tme 


Master of Science in the field of Geochemistry an interdepar Bache or 5 
by the departments of Geology and Chemistry) Prerequisite: 9 z valent nagl 
with a major in Geology or in Chemistry from this University, = Er 12; ge 

Required: the general requirements, pag 91-97, including ' e~ si Exam, 
141, 241, 249, and Geol 245 or Chem 213. The Master's £ ompreher sis work " 
tion must be taken before registration tor the second half of y" dn Depart is 
eading knowledge examination in a foreign language approve 2 of the wort 
X Geology or Chemistry, must be passed betore the second ne Jot 
tarted snology, Miner Se 

Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Geology: Geomorl “Geology 
Paleontology, Petrology, Sedimentology, Stratigraphy, and Siru qura " 
pages 91 95, 97—99, for "quirements for the degree - parime" 99 fof 

Doctor of Philosophy field of study in t chemistry (an in l d 

See page? 


ered by the departments of &»eotogy and Chemistry) 


nents for the degree 
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Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Earth Science.—Prerequi- 
Site: the Education curriculum, page 80 
Required: the Earth Science option and the professional courses listed on pages 
» 115-16 


FIRST GROUP 


1-2 Introductory Geology (3-3) Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours), optional field trips. Survey 
Covering the principles of geology. Laboratory fee, $10 a semester. 
(Geol 1: fall—day; spring—evening. Geol 2: fall evening; spring—day. ) 

14 General Petrology (3) Carroll 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Macroscopic study of rocks. 
Prerequisite: Geol 1-2 (concurrent registration for Geol 2 is accepted) 
Laboratory fee, $10. (Fall—day) 

91 Laboratory Techniques I (2) Massie 
Introduction to photographic procedures and techniques. Laboratory fee, 
$15. — (Fall—Saturday) 

92 Laboratory Techniques II (2) Collier 


Introduction to laboratory machinery and techniques, preparation of thin 
Sections, grinding and polishing techniques, fossil preparation, organiza- 


tion and handling of collections. Laboratory fee, $15. (Spring—Sat- 
urday morning ) 
COND Group 
1 . 
01 History of Geological Sciences (3) Teleki 


Development of geological and scientific thought; history of geological 
and related sciences. (1971-72 and alternate years) 


111.45 
* Mineralogy (4. 4) Carroll 


n Stures and labor atory. Geol 111: morphological and optical crystallog- 
Phy. Geol 112: paragenetic and systematic mineralogy. Admission by 


Permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $12 a semester. ( Academic 
Year— day) 

113 
Crystallography (3) Appleman 


Lectures and 


laboratory. - space- theory, funda- 
Mentals of E. ratory. Point-group and space-group theory 


stal structure, elementary X-ray diffraction theory, applica- 


y of X-ray diffraction to mineral identification. Prerequisite: Math 31 
„ormer 22, Laboratory fee, $15. (1970-71 and alternate years: 
ti —day) 
4P 
(i ography (2) Carroll 
1S Course 


raphy (4)) » together with Geol 115, replaces former Geol 115 Petrog- 


Stud 
i EE rocks by use of the polarizing microscope. Admission by per- 
of instructor. Laboratory fee, $6. (Fall—day) 


278 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
Carroll 


115 Laboratory in Petrography (1) 
Geol 115 Petros 


(This course, together with Geol 114, 
raphy (4)) 


replaces former 


of instruc 


Specialized training in petrography Admission by permission O7 n 
tor. May be repeated for credit. Laboratory fee, $6 (Fall 8 
spring—day) 

Lindholm 


116 Sedimentary Petrography (4) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory 
edimentary I 


ation, 8 


classific - 
trographi* 
me 


(4 hours). Identification, 
ocks by means ot the pe 


interpretation of common » 
microscope. Prerequisite Geol 163 or permission of instructor. 
tory fee, $12. (Spring—day ) 
122 Structural Geology (3) ‘ons 
ot geologic formati d 


interpretation 


Lectures and field trips. Genetic "i 
to gcologic 


on basis of their structures; emphasis on applications ry fe^ 
work. Prerequisite: Geol 1-2, Math 31 or former 22. Laboratory 
$5. (Fall—4day ) 
. " pier? 
125 Marine Geology (3) geok 
arine 
Lecture and map work Principles of oceanography and submar! yentat? 


topography, crustal structure, sedi (1911 


ogy; geology of the deep sea; 
Prerequisite: Geol 1-4 


processes, and marine environment. 


72 and alternate years) " 
Tek? 

128 Geomorphology (4) p" ature 
(2 hours), field trips as arrange’ oto 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (+ 
earth forms, interpretation of 


maps and ima 
2. 101; or permission 


and evolution of 
graphs. Prerequisite: Geol: ! o 


(1970—71 and alternate years: fall—day ) 
pet? 


132 Economic Geology (3) 


Principles and processes Ol 
occurrence, origin, distribution, and utilization of 


metalliferous deposits. (Spring—evening) M 
sieg? 


f „s MORE 
formation of mineral deposits. L te 
metalliferoUs 


141 Introductory Geochemistry (3) à on Y 

* r t .s and theories rock 
2 hours), laboratory às arranged Principles ane , : 
and distribution of the elements ! 


r 
Geol 114 and 115, 9 
P 2 Laboratory fee 


Lecture ( 
abundance, relationships, 
and mineral species Prerequisite 
Chem 11-12; Math 30 or former 21; Phys 1, 


(Fall—day) 


147 Chemical Geology in the Earth and Ocean Sciences (3) jved in the A 
; ve 
Introduction to geochemical and chemical principles — con mios 
derstanding of geological systems, and their application c por? 
problems in oceanology, pollution, and mineral explora 
fee, $12. agate 
Qo? 
iu 
151-52 Invertebrate Paleontology (3-3) j; A yy 
sed. / evt 
Lecture and laboratory (5 hours), field trips as pex macro 
| treatment of the invertebrate fossil groups emphasis eg be inl gi 
| brates. The evolution and paleoecology of the group? ter (A? 
Prerequisite: Geol 1-2 Laboratory fee, $12 à ee. 
year—day ) 
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154 Vertebrate Paleontology (3) Hotton 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory or field as arranged. General features of 
vertebrate morphology and evolution as illustrated by the fossil record; 


problems of paleoecology and adaptation, where appropriate. (Fall— 
evening ) 
155 Evolution of Plants (3) Staff 


(Formerly Paleobotany) 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory or field as arranged. General features of 
fossil plant morphology, evolution, and classification. Laboratory fee, $12 
(1971-72 and alternate years) 


157 Methods in Paleontology (3) Sohn 


Introduction to principles and techniques of paleontological research, in- 
Cluding rules of zoological nomenclature Prerequisite: Geol 151-52 
(1971-72 and alternate years) 


158 Micropaleontology (3) Sohn and Staff 


Lecture and laboratory (5 hours). Classification, evolution, and paleo- 
cology of the important microfossil groups with special reference to For- 
aminifera and Ostracoda, including conodonts, radiolaria, diatoms, and 
Coccoliths. Prerequisite: Geol 151-52 or permission of instructor. Labo- 
ratory fee, $12. (1970-71 and alternate years: fall—evening ) 


163 Sedimentation (4) Lindholm and Staff 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours), field trips as arranged. Prin- 
ciples of sedimentation, analysis and interpretation of sedimentary proc- 
esses and environment, laboratory experiments in the properties of sedi- 
Mentary particles Prerequisite: Geol 111 or permission of instructor. 
Laboratory fee, $15. (Fall—day ) 


l ^ 
96 Principles of Stratigraphy (4) Coates and Stafi 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to physical and 
lological Stratigraphy. Prerequisite: Geol 151-52. (Fall—day ) 


17 ` 
2 Regional Geology (3) Lu 

cre research, and discussion of major geologic or physiographic re- 

ns. Prerequisite: Geol 122. (Spring—day ) 

81 
oceanography I (3) Maloney 
— and physical properties of sea water, movements of water 
mals, Meteorological interrelations, ecology of marine plants and ani- 
Of in Prerequisite: Math 33 or former 23, or equivalent; or permission 

io structor. (1970-71 and alternate years: spring—day) 
Oceanography Ii (3) Maloney 

u 5 p " 

phe ndary processes and interactions between sea water and the atmos- 


re : 

ti A Principles of dynamics and their application to motion and distribu- 

and pr — acoustics of water masses, review of recent literature 
Oblems, Prerequisite: Geol 181. (Fall—4day ) 


187 Geo 
Physics for Geologists I (3) Zietz 
sic : 
^y m to assist the geologist in detailed and regional mapping 
.. Olving fundamental geologic problems. Emphasis on magnetic, 


21; p x » and radioactive methods. Prerequisite: Math 31 or former 
ys 1, 2. (Spring- -evening ) 


COURSES OF INSTRUC TION 


188 Geophysics for Geologists II (3) Zietz 
Basic geophysics to assist the geologist in mapping and in solving geo" 
and electromagnetic meti 


Emphasis on seismic, electric, 


Math 31 or former 21; Phys 1, 2. (Fall—evening 


Staf 


logic problems 
ods. Prerequisite: 


199 Undergraduate Research (arr.) à; 
Problems approved by the staff. May be repeated once for credit. (Fal 
and spring) 

THIRD GROUP 
205 Seminar in Geology (3) = 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall € 


Special topics each semester 
spring ) 
212 Crystal Chemistry (3) Eva 


(1971-72 and alternate years) 
; * an 
214 X-ray Mineralogy (3) Ap 
* n" 
Problems in X-ray mineralogy, forming " 


erals. Laboratory fee, $15. 


crystal chemistry of rock 


(1971-72 and alternate years) 


215 Seminar: Cry stallography and Mineralogy (3) 


(1970—71 and alternate years: spring day) 
í staf 
219 Petrogenesis (3) sit’ 
uisi 
and metamorphic rock types. Prered ars) 
rnate y? 


Ihe origin of selected igneous 


Geol 141, or permission of instructor. (1971-72 and alte 


lh 


223 Experimental and Theoretical Deformation (3) ( mt 
ation 0 

Lectures and field trips as art inged. | xperimental deformation jon of 

analysis of the natural deform? sion of 


ural materials and theoretical «miss 
rocks. Prerequisite: Geol 122, Math 32 or former 22; or perm 
instructor (1970-71 and alternate years: fall—day ) 


224 Advanced Structural Geology (3) 


Methods of study and the hy potheses of the genes 
plex rock. Problems of orogeny Prerequisite: Geol 1 


con 
is of structurally, : of 
22 or per jssi0 


instructor (Spring—day ) d 
sieg! 

241 Geochemistry (3) ical cot 
ater, chem" bic” 


Chemical composition and physical properties of sea W ics 8 
x 1 am : 
position and alterations of marine sediments, thermodyna mess 


ps O, di 

chemical activity in oceans Methods of analysis and prob en ssion d 

- «1-52; or perm ng 
1-24; (Spr? 


uring. Prerequisite Math 32 or former 22, Phys - 1 
instructor. Recommended: Chem 22. Laboratory fee, $18. 
saf 


day) 
242 Experimental Geochemistry (3) 5 theif a 
i o! 
instrumental methods an“ repeat? f 


Recent advances in geochemistry, 
itself and can 


Special topics. Does not repeat 


cation 
(Spring) 


credit. Prerequisite: Chem 111-12. 
aati” 
„tion? 

pré eol jl 


244 Isotope Geology (3) 


Nuclear theory, isotopic variations due 
geochronometric measurements, and meteorites. 


tivity 


to radioac 
prerequ 
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or permission of instructor. (1970-71 and alternate years: spring 
evening ) 


245 Thermodynamics for the Geologist (3) Melson 


Nature and definition of thermodynamics and the meaning of chemical 
equilibrium. Methods of graphical portrayal, significance and calculation 
in equilibrial relations and systems. Prerequisite: Math 32 or former 22. 


Recommended: Math 33 and Phys 51-52. (1971-72 and alternate 
years) 


246 Physical Chemistry in Relation to Geologic Problems (3) Melson 


The origin of the atmosphere, equilibria in sea water, diagenesis, equilib- 
rum in metamorphic rocks, composition and temperature-pressure rela- 
ions in ore solutions, and the mechanism of ore formation; thermo- 


dynamics of magma. Prerequisite: Geol 245. (1971-72 and alternate 
years ) 
249 Q " 
“49 Seminar: Geochemistry (2) Siegel 
Independent topics each semester; may be repeated for credit. (Fall 


and spring—as arranged) 


253 Applied Paleontology (3) Hazel and Staff 


Wide-ranging treatment of the use of fossils in several fields including 
tostratigraphy, paleobiogeography, paleotemperature; paleochemical analy- 
ses and the solving of particular geologic problems. Prerequisite: Geol 
151-52, (1970—71 and alternate years: fall—evening) 


e Interpretive Paleontology (3) Kauffman and Staff 
Comparative s 


tudy of form and function in fossil and recent organisms as 
elated to the 


interpretation of evolution. Prerequisite: Geol 151-52. 
25 
3 Population Paleoecology (3) Buzas 


aracteristics of populations applicable to the fossil record. Subject mat- 
er includes ecosystem concept, habitat, Hutchinsonian niche, life-death, 
tributi quency distributions, competitive exclusion principle, spatial dis- 
+. 91$, relative abundance and diversity, quantification of community 


- Prerequisite: Geol 151-52, Stat 91; or permission of instructor. 
and alternate years) 


263 
Advanced Sedimentology (arr.) Pierce 
Tequisite: Geol 163. Laboratory fee, $15. (Spring—evening) 


295 
Research (arr ) Staff 
meh 9n problems approved by the Staff. Open to qualified students 
29g *dvanced training. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
30 Thesis 
Research (3-3) Staff 
mic year) 
Rn GROUP 
398 A 
d à i 
Eo" Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
ind: ——- Preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 


ay be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
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399 Dissertation Research (arr.) a 

à . redit. 

Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. d for cre 


(Fall and spring) 


May be repeate 


Germanic Languages and Literatures "m 


Professors W.K. Legner, J.C. King 
Associate Professors Klaus Thoenelt, 
Lecturers Blanche Gardner, Margaret Gue 


Carl Steiner (Chairman), L.G. Seeger 


nther 


; rt- 
Languages and Literatures (De? 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Germanic , e 
78, including 


mental).—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 
9-10 and 51-52. t sini of 

83-87, a mi : 
e 1 9-80; 


general requirements, pages 


Required: in addition to the 

24 semester hours in German courses above the first group, including Germ lent; 

reasonable proficiency in speaking and writing German; Hist 39—40 or equ jor i 

semester hours in Philosophy selected with the approval of the adviser. 

German are strongly advised to study French. equisite’ 
Master of Arts in the field of Germanic Languages and Literatures.—PTCh © ogg 

a Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Germanic Languages and Literatur 

knowled!* 


this University, or equivalent i 
Required: the general requirements, pages 91 a reading 
of French and a thesis in the field of German lite 
Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Germanic Langua 
Old High German Language and Literature, 
Middle High German Language and Literature, Early 


guage and Literature, Classicism, Romanticism, Realism, 
95, 97-99, for re 


97. including 


rature or linguistics. : e 
ges ane Literati 
an 


Literature, and Linguistic Analysis See pages 91 " 
the degree. prerequisite: 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in German.— " 
Education curriculum, page 80 ges l 
e on P^ 
Required: the German option and the professional courses listed 
115-16. 
fort 


A standardized placement exi 
registration is required of all entering students who wish to con® : 
language begun in high school Upon completion of the examinat? "s 
made to the appropriate course, with credit assigned on the usual bas: 


Placement Examination: 


FIRST GROUP sl 
- à ` je 
1-2 First-year German (3-3) ven of com 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this Universi? atn of al 
tion of Germ 2. Essentials of German grammar, ri - 
prose. Three classroom periods à week plus ome 17-50 a se se gi 
practice in language laboratory. Laboratory tee, za A pda: ` 
(Germ 1: fall—day and evening; spring day. Ger! if 
day and evening.) s 
m ; A 
*3-4 Second-year German (3-3) y give? "t 
rst jn 
A year course: credit toward à degree at this L niver y t 
tion of Germ 4. Selections trom modern Germa 4 
y with 


may be take 


* With permission of instructor, Germ 9-10 or $1-52 
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and review of grammar. Three classroom periods a week plus one period 
of aural-oral practice in language laboratory, Laboratory fee, $17.50 a 
semester. Prerequisite: Germ 1-2 or two years of high school German. 
(Germ 3: fall—day and evening; spring—day. Germ 4: fall—day; spring 
—day and evening.) 


9-10 German Cony ersation and Composition (3—3) Steiner 
(Academic year —4day ) 


47 Beginning German for Reading Examination Candidates (0) Staff 


Specifically for graduate students with little or no German, who are pre- 


Paring for reading examinations. No academic credit. Tuition fee, $204 
(Fall and spring—evening) 


49 German Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) Staff 


Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations. Un- 
dergraduates admitted with permission of instructor. No academic credit 


for graduate students. Prerequisite: Germ 4 or 47, or equivalent. (Fall 
ànd spring evening ) 


"5 
l-52 Introduction to German Literature (3-3) Legner, Seeger 
Lecture, recitation, and discussion in German. Selected readings in Ger- 
man literature from the earliest periods to the present. (Academic 
year—day) 
COND GROUP 


103-4 Goethe’s « 


Faust”—Parts I and II (3-3) Legner 
(1971-72 


and alternate years) 


131.35 
2 18th ¢ entury German Literature (3-3) Thoenelt 
ilightenment, Storm and Stress, Classicism. (1971-72 and alternate 
? years: academic year—day ) 
1~49 i 
19th Century German Literature (3-3) Steiner 
Manticism, Biedermeier, Young Germany, Realism. (1970-71 and 


is “ternate years 
l-52 20th Century 


' academic year—day) 


German Literature (3—3) Seeger 
con age of Nietzsche, Naturalism, Expressionism, Kafka, Thomas Mann; 
years. POrary drama; authors of Gruppe 47. (1971-72 and alternate 


academic year evening ) 


762 St 
* Sty i ` " x 
ies in German Literature (3-3) Seeger 
rmerly Special Readi 
eadi 
sio; ings of representative writers of short prose; lectures and discus- 
ns—in German, 
“80 A 
dvanced ( "onvers, 


Or undergr 


ngs in German Literature for Majors) 


129 


ation and Composition (3-3) Thoenelt 
aduate and graduate majors. (Academic year—day ) 


Mission of 
instruc À 
Tuctor, Germ 9-10 or $1 52 may be taken concurrently with Germ 4 


Lr = 
yas 
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THIRD GROUP 


Legne! 


201-2 Middle High German (3-3) 


(1971-72 and alternate years academic year—evening ) 


" Re »gnel 
205-6 Gothic (3-3) Legne 


Introduction to the comparative study of Germanic la guages. 


209-10 Old High German (3-3) King 
(1970-71 and alternate years: academic year—evening ) 
Allee 


213-14 Old Norse (3-3) 
(1971-72 and alternate years academic year—evening) 
APE pA ; King 
223-24 Linguistic Analysis of Modern German (3-3) 
and syntax. 


& @ 


Treatment of phonetics, phonemics, morphology, 
: lee 
225-26 Seminar: Linguistics (3-3) Kings Al 
Bibliography, methodology, readings, and research problems. 
: a Ma King 
227-28 Sanskrit—Introduction to Indo-European Linguistics (3-3) ac 
(1971-72 and alternate years: 


Old Indic language and literature. 
demic year—evening ) 
Legat" 


229 15th and 16th Century German Literature (3) 2 
u 
ourgeois literature The eras of H 


he principal literary 


Transition from chivalric to b 
and the Reformation as reflected in t 
71 and alternate years: fall—evening) f 

Leg* 


works. 


230 17th Century German Literature ( 3) NE 
Imitation of foreign models. The literary societies. Preciosity md 
(1970-71 and 9 


ginnings ol realism in the novel. Pietism. 


years: spring evening ) Jt 
~ c 
231-32 German Classicism (3-3) Goethe 
; J 
Advanced study and critique of the classical literature of ee alterna 
Prerequisite: Germ 131-32 or equivalent. (1970-71 à 
years: academic year—-evening ) qhoer?! 
241-42 Seminar: German Romanticism (3-3) a91 
sies. 
Treatment of individual writers, groups, motifs, and tendenci 
72 and alternate years: academic year evening) geese 
c q H . . H 3 
251-52 Seminar: Studies in 20th Century German Literature (3 ?) 6-1! A 
: ( r 
Special projects in fiction, drama, poetry, and criticis een]: pe M 
alternate years: academic year evening. Topic for 
ern German Novel.) stein! 
271-72 Seminar: German Realism (3 3) m. 
(Formerly Seminar: German Literature) (1971777 gd 


Analysis of authors, works, genres, and literary trends. 


alternate years: academic year—evening- [opic fo! 
Keller.) sf 
299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) k uw 
ee in German. 


Required of all candidates for the Master's degr 


demic year) 
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FOURTH GROUP 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


Greek 
. , -— 
$e « 


Classics.” 


Hea 
—alth Care Administration 
Pro 

es `. ; ; 
rotors F.H. Gibbs, Leon Gintzig (Chairman), W.A. Hamrick 

E" Lecturers C.U. Letourneau, M.J. Taves 

Associ e Professor Lloyd Bartholomew 
Assim Professorial Lecturers G.E. Morris, W.A. Parker, E.P. Stanford 
Assi E Professor PN. Reeves 
Str, ! Professorial Lecturer H.R. Wertlieb 

“ctor LW. Katz 


ro 
of Aj s of Study in Health Care Administration leading to the degrees of Master 
Publi » ow Care Administration, Master of Business Administration, Master 
lor f usi; ministration, Graduate Certificate in Health Care Administration, Doc- 
le Schoo of P, Administration, and Doctor of Public Administration are offered by 
Government and Business Administration (see pages 127-52). 


SOON, GROUP 


153 5 
734 

"iik of Health Care Organization and Procedures (3-3) 
,Mtroduction to the history, concepts, and activities of health care systems 
type 5 country. Emphasis on organization and procedures used in various 
H 5 Of health care facilities. Not open to Master's degree candidates in 


Care Administration. (Academic year—evening) 
= GROUp 


202 


Intr $ 
Alin to Health Care Administration (3) Bartholomew, Parker 
Nations! and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Survey of state, 


» and community health services; includes medical terminology, 


commu ies 
all Dicable diseases, environmental sanitation, and biostatistics. 
203 day and evening) 
oe and Management (3) Hamrick 
re i 
Tent ch and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). History and cur- 


arac he 
acter of institutional health care. Organizational functions and 


COURSES OF INSTRUC TION 


related to health care administra- 
201. (Fall 


structure of various kinds of facilities 
tion. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Mgt 


spring) 

204 Planning and Support Agencies and Associations (3) € 
^ ical, 
Functions performed and special support techniques of hospital, mede 
public health, nursing home, planning, educational, and similar as 


tions. 
< ; ew 

205 Hospital Management Procedures (3) Bartholom 
Department’ 


Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours) 
, » s 
hospital forms, procedures, fire 


administration. Survey ot hospital law 
systems; and hospital programs pertaining to disaster relief, safety, 
prevention (Fall and spring—day ) 
Ae ory die : NETTO 
206 Case Studies in Health Care Administration ( 3) Gintzig a 
Discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours) General ideas about -— 


istration applied to practical cases Emphasis on policy making, e 201. 
controlling, and organizing. Prerequisite: HCA 203 an N 


(Fall and spring—day ) 
Gintzil 


207 Management Analysis in Health Care Institutions (3) 4 
(2 hours). Basic investigation s 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory j 
is of collecting, a ^ 


lem-solving techniques, including various methoc (0.8 
reporting, and using information that can be made available (Fall and 


istrators of hospitals and other medical care institutions. 
spring) 

Kal? 
anagement (3) analy 
Economic and financial e pealt 
care, providers ^ tadus 


s. 
ance programs nt of 
quire 


209 Health Care Economics and Financial M 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours ) 
of the interactions between consumers ol health 
care, and public and private prepayment and insu! 
try price structure and the long- and short-term capital re 

health care institutions. (Fall—day; spring—day and evening ^r 


210 Advanced Financial Management of Health Care 
re 


Institutions (3) ‘al ports: 
E " cia 
Nature and interpretation of health care institution finan rap” 
Techniques of financial planning and control; operation quisition; a 
reimbursement contracts, capital needs, planning, an or " insti! 
studies, field research. Emphasis on nonprofit, short-ter 
tions. Prerequisite; HCA 209. (Fall or spring) yes 
d. € 
Hamrick» " 
acilities) s 


212 Health Project Planning (3) 
ting Health Care F j 
annir f gcilill 

€ 


(Formerly Planning and Construct 
Basic health p! 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours ) a 5 
and procedures for those students engaged in planning ^" 
or service. Prerequisite: HCA 202 and 203. (Spring) tzid 
Gin 
213 Administration of Health Care Systems (3) ction 
s, 
jus organizational pattern ors 


Comparative evaluation of vari 
trends in health care systems by 
have led to differentiating functions 
sis on the sources of such differences anc 
the health care of a nation (Fall or spring? 


intensive 
and reciproca 


| significance o 
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214 Health Systems Planning (3) Staff 


Advanced health planning for those students concerned with development 
of health systems; emphasis on the legal, political, social, and economic 
factors influencing health planning. Prerequisite: HCA 212. (Fall or 
spring) 


215 Practicum in Health Project Planning (3) Staff 


Supervised practical instruction in agencies doing comprehensive health 
planning; emphasis on basic investigation and problem-solving techniques, 
including various methods of collecting, analyzing, and reporting data 
Prerequisite: HCA 212. (Fall or spring) 


216 Seminar: Health Systems Planning (3) Staff 


An analysis of the effect of legal, political, social, and economic factors 
On the planning of health systems. This analysis will be conducted 
through the use of games and simulation models. Prerequisite: HCA 214 
and 215, (Fall or spring) 


250 Administration for Mental Care (3) Morris 


Special characteristics of administration required in mental hospitals, psy- 


latric sections of general hospitals, mental health clinics, and others. 
(Fall or spring) 


260 Administration for Long-term Care Facilities (3) Wertlieb 


Comparative evaluation of characteristics of long-term care institutions: 
Variety of facilities (extended care, nursing homes, homes and housing for 
© aged, etc.); internal and external professional services essential to fa- 
Cilities; relation of purposes and functions of institutions to total health 


Needs of community. (Fall) 
26 ` — j 
l Business Procedures for Long-term Care Facilities (3) Wertlieb 
Research, analysis, and discussion of health facility organization and man- 
: àgement, (Spring) 
65-66 
peadings in Long-term Care Administration (3-3) Stati 
van 


f „anced studies in selected aspects of administration of long-term care 
acilities 


(F » including nursing homes, homes for the aged, and others. 
all or spring) 


267 . 
Social Gerontology for the Administrator (3) Stanford, Taves 
Cial characteristics o 


Imo cter f the elderly with which administrators of long- 
ý Care facilities should be acquainted. (Fall and spring) 
70 Rese. 
"gm in Health Care Administration (3) Gintzig, Reeves 
eden cech. Primarily for doctoral candidates; open to other graduate 
85 * With consent of instructor (Fall or spring) 
5 Readi 
a ngs in Health Care Administration (3—3) Staff 
r ad? ` 
vised readings in some special areas or subdivisions of health care 


Inistration. 
Y arrangement 


3 
<8 

7 Seminar : Integratio 

"marily for doctor. 


Primarily for doctoral candidates; open to other students 
(Academic year) 


n of Health Care Administration (3) Staff 
al candidates; open to other students by arrangement. 
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288 Seminar: Field Problem Studies in Health Care 


Administration (3) 
| problems arising in he: 


Selected administrative issues ar 
open to other 


situations. Primarily for doctor il students; 
rangement (Fall or spring) 

29394 

E 2 a Reeves 

95 Residency I (3-3-3) Bartholomew, 

beginning each year 

periodic written prog 


Gibbs, Hamrick, Katz, 


lwelve-month residency, 
experience under a qualified preceptor, 
ind a written major report 


296—97 E. 
9 i baog Gintzi£ 
98 Residency I (3—3—3) w 
à; „y: begi? 
twelve-month residency: 


For selected students who take a second 


June 1 or July 1 each year 
staf 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


Academic year) 


FOURTH GROUP bs 
. 1g. ReCV 

198 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Gintzi£ ; 

Limited to doctoral students preparing for 

(Fall and spring) 


the general examination. 


be repeated for credit 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to doctoral candidates 


spring) 


May be repeated for credit. 


UE 


— 


History a 
on, F^ 

Professors Wood Gray, H.M. Merriman, R.H. Davison, R.B. Thome HM: 

Mario Rodrig’ 


Michael, R.C. Haskett, R.P Sharkey (Chairman), 
Sachar 


Professorial Lecti 

Associate Professors CJ. Herber, R.W. Kenny, P.P. 
Schwoerer, Linda DePauw, Richard Thornton 

Assistant Professors A.D. Andrews II, R.A. Hadley 


irers R.P. Multhauf, T.G. Jackson, P i W.R. Johnso™ 


Bachelor of Arts with a major 
und Letters curriculum, page 78, including Hist 3 

Required: the general requirements, pages 83-87, and the passing 9 
major examination in the senior year „d on the Sf 

The major, and the major examination which attests 1t, © centere® = We of 
the Mediterranean rise, European development, Atlantic ya an ie gent 
civilizations in pr^ T st 
Under the guidance a= a alanced » oí 
attain, insofar as possible, z 4 
from its Classica 


f modern 
econe 


in History (Field-of Study) 2. À 
weeny 92, and j^ piso” 


39.40 or 91 


and trans 
C 
Civilization, its interaction with other a world 


iing challenges to the present day 

will arrange his program in History to 
tion of (1) the rise of civilization in Europe 
the French Revolution; (2) the historic problems o 
ndustry and ideology since 1789; (3) the political, 


iu 


social, 
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forces of the United States in their world setting since 1607; and (4) the nature and 
mae oPment of civilization in the principal areas outside of the North Atlantic com- 
ity. Two 3-hour seminars, at least one of which must be research, are required 
à part of each majors program (except Honors Program, see below). A re- 
ted Proseminar (Hist 199) is a means of integrating the student's understanding 
Continuity of Western Civilization in its world context. For details relating 
oí administration and content of the major, see the pamphlet on this subject 
is available in the offices of the Dean of Columbian College of Arts and 
$ and the Department of History 
Onors Program may be chosen by juniors with satisfactory scholastic records. 
lion to this Program must be made shortly before completion of the first 
Tear T of the junior year. Students accepted into the Program take a 3-hour 
oberg in the second semester of the Junior year and complete the research 
Wig ents for the history major by preparing the Senior Honors Thesis (Hist 
i in the final year of undergraduate study. A special section of the proseminar 


Year "ed for students in the Honors Program in the first semester of the senior 


Qui 


Kience 


Pplica 


Mase Of Arts in the field of History.—Prerequisite A Bachelor's degree from 
lasti edited college or university with a major in history, or equivalent; high scho- 
Standing; and approval of the Department. Applicants from other institu- 
Test Must Present scores on the Graduate Record Examination with the Advanced 
| lette Story and arrange for four persons, preferably former instructors, to send 
9t reference forms to the Office of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
(1) need: the general requirements, pages 91-97. Candidates must complete either 
Hug panum of 30 semester hours of second- and third-group courses, including 
"M thing 7300 Thesis Research, or (2) a minimum of 36 semester hours of second- 
A least ED courses, including at least two research seminars (6 semester hours) 
Troup His Semester hours of each candidate's program must be in third- or fourth- 
Departmen o Y Courses; a maximum of 6 may be in approved courses outside the 
Rute nt of History. Master's candidates are responsible for arranging with in- 
for of second-group courses for extra work, in order to receive graduate credit 
- Each student works in two fields of history. 
hilosophy fields of study in History.—The Department of History 
9'owing fields in which dissertations may be written and from which 
hosen: 5 including one broad major field, for the General Examination may be | 
W k Religions can History (Colonial, Early National, Political, Diplomatic, Eco- 
Mies , Earl ype Negro), (2) European History (Classical Greek and Roman, 
Pa Iberian) Todern, Modern, Economic, Diplomatic, English, French, German, | 
wt Central 4 (3) Russian History, (4) Latin American History (Colonial, Na- | 
qe odern p merican, Brazilian), (5) Asian History (Near Eastern, Modern Chi- 
Science ast Asian), (6) Canadian History, (7) Jewish History, and (8) History 
14 *ehelop of i. 91-95, 97-99, for requirements for the degree. 
On curr, ts in Education with a teaching field in History. —Prerequisite: the 
i ire culum, page 80. 
16, Istory option and the professional courses on pages 111-12, | 


Octo, 
Veni oh Philosophy f i "lat i | 
» Hist Phy fields of study in International Relations combine work in I 

ory, and Political Science | 


- ess | 


Qui 158 a 157 equisite: Hist 39-40 or 91-92 is prerequisite to courses 108 

^ ege, 71-72 through 196; Hist 71-72, to courses 167 through 185; either 

| X mop, Hist 39. 4 Or 91-92, to courses 162 through 166. Prerequisite to Hist 105-6 
by . 91-92, or a background in a science. Students may waive one l 
Aie ing ree requisite Courses by passing a departmental waiver examination, | 

“ment tests of 600 or above on the College Entrance Examination Board 
» 9r by good performance on Advanced Placement Examinations. 
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FIRST GROUP 
Staf 


39-40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3-3) 
and cultural 


Primarily for freshmen. Hist 39 political, social, economic, rly 
history from ancient times to early modern era. Hist 40: from e 
modern era to present. Students cannot receive credit for both Hist 39 
and 91-92. (Academic year—day and evening) 

staff 


71—72 Introduction to American History (3-3) 1 
. i . ; cul- 
Hist 71 political, social, economic, and 
world setting from 1492 
ar—day and evening 
son 
91-92 World Civilizations (3—3) Tho 
Hist 91: major civilizations of the world to 1500 Hist 92: Burn 
and world civilization since 1500. Students cannot receive credit 


Hist 39-40 and 91-92. (Academic year—day ) 


Primarily for sophomores 
tural forces of the United States in their 
Hist 72: from 1861 to present. (Academic ye 


SECOND GROUP f 
Multhá? 


105-6 History of Science (3-3) 

: à , à jal $ 
Hist 105: ancient natural philosophy and growth of speci? tific de 

through the 17th century scientific revolution. Hist 109: 
velopment from the 18th century to the scientific revolution science. 
20th century. Prerequisite: Hist 39-40 or à background in 
Academic year—eveni ' 
(Academic yea ening) padle 


108 The Ancient Near East and Egypt to 600 A.D. (3) ies 
West Semitic, and 


Survey of Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Anatolian, i 
civilizations from the Neolithic per iod to the Islamic conques™ padle) 


109 Early Aegean and Greek Civilizations to 200 B.C. (3) 
Minoan, Helladic, an Ross 


Neolithic background; Bronze age 

civilizations; classical Greek civilization to the eve of 

quest. (Fall—day ) padle” 
110 The Roman World to 455 A.D. (3) nd Latif civili 

Prehistoric Italy; rise and decline of the Roman Empire v Greek wor 

zation; cultural, social, and political developments 1n 

under Roman rule. — (Spring—day) Andre 


111-12 Medieval History (3-3) 
Development of the Latin Christian commu ot 


century. Hist 112: 10th to 13th century 

113 Early Middle Ages (3) -— yi^ 

e s 

Mediterranean region from 4th to 11th century; empha 
jen! 
116 History of Africa (3) ment ff? p 
Survey of political, cultural, and economic develop à 
times to the present. gch wor" 
121 The Renaissance in Western Europe (3) Re is ats 
Itura! features of the eon 


Political, economic, intellectual, and cu 
14th-16th centuries. Focus on Italy, but wit 
in France and England. (Fall—day ) 


h attention 
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*127 Theories of History (3) Lavine 
Critiques of philosophies of history: idea of progress, historicism, He- 
gelian-Marxian dialectic, cyclical, and social-scientific views. Contempo- 
rary problems of historical knowledge. 


131-32 History of Germany (3-3) Herber 
Political, social, and cultural development. Hist 131: from Reformation 
to unification. Hist 132: from unification to present. (Academic year 
—day) 

138 History of World Communism (3) Thornton 


The international communist movement from its beginnings to the pres- 


ent. (Fall—day ) 


139-40 World History in the 20th Century (3-3) Sachar 


Main diplomatic, political, and cultural factors that have influenced 20th 
Century life. Hist 139: from the turn of the century to the Munich set- 
tlement of 1938. Hist 140: from the Munich settlement to the last third 
Of the 20th century. (Academic year—day) 


] n 
41-42 History of France (3-3) Herber 
: Political, social, and cultural. Hist 141: from earliest times to 1815. 
Hist 142: from 1815 to present. 
l4 
5-46 History of Russia (3-3) Thompson 


Rise and revolution of Russia. Hist 145: the Old Regime, 800-1900. 
o^ 146: Revolution and Soviet rule since 1900. (Academic year— 
y 


t ? Bs ms 
147 Economic History of Europe (3) Sharkey 


Economic development since the Middle Ages; emphasis on the period 
Owing the Industrial Revolution. Evolution of capitalism and its im- 
Pact upon the societies of Europe. 


European Diplomatic History (3—3) McDonald 


European state system; diplomatic practices and relations since the 
ess of Vienna; emphasis on policies and actions of the great powers 
their statesmen, Hist 149: to 1890. Hist 150: since 1890. Students 


149.59 


day) receive credit for both Hist 150 and 157. (Academic year— 
151.55 
* History of England and Great Britain (3-3) Kenny 
v à | 
iw pment of English civilization and its impact on Western culture. 
153 7, l: to 1689. Hist 152: since 1689 (Academic year—day) 
"um England (3) Kenny 
tent or ot the constitutional, social, intellectual, and religious develop- | 
Of England, 1485-1603. ^ (Fall—day) | 


154 Stuart y 
England (3) Schwoerer 


Main | 
ain Currents from 


and intellectual lea to 1714; emphasis on political, religious, social, 


lopments. (Spring—day ) 


de tal co 
Partmenta — offered by the departments of History and Philosophy 
se offered by the de partments of History and Economics. 
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-— ^ " " Sachar 
157 20th Century European Diplomatic History ( 3 Sach 
i swndents 
The main currents, with necessary 19th century background. Studer 
cannot receive credit for both Hist 57 and 150 Fall—day) 
Sachar 


158 Modern Jewish History (3) 
the 18th century to the pre 


A secular history of the Jewish people from h 
eco 
ent state of Israel, with particular er phasis on European political, 
nomic, and cultural influence (Spring—day ) 
iom à; guet 
162 History of Spain and Portugal (3) Rodrig 
Political, social, and cultural aspects 
í gue? 
. . ~~ 9" r " rígue 
| 163-64 History of Latin America (3-3) Rod e 
„pend 
Political, social, and cultu development. Hist 163 hrough indep? 
nce. Hist 164: the national period (Academic year—day) 
í gue? 
< Hi 2 (1 rigue 
165 History of Brazil (3) Rodrig 
Political, social, and cultural aspects f 
Sta 
166 History of Mexico (3) 
| Political, social and cultu pects 


H askell 


167 American Colonial History (3) | emer 
s e 

Settlement of colonies, development « f pre vincial institutions, am (spring 

gence of American civilizat 7th and 18th centuries 


day ] ! 

, DePau" 
169 The American Revolution (3) 

| The crisis of the British Empire after the Seve 


Independence, the Confederatior period, the making 


Federal Constitution (Fall—day Hill 
170 U.S. Early National History (3) 


Political, diplomatic, economic and social history o! the early 
1789-1828 (Spring—day i 
Gr? 
171-72 U.S. Social History (3-3) ments of 
Hist 171: daily life, institutions, intellectual and artistic achiever” from 
-Industria 


ian Era, 1607-1861. Hist 172 the Urbat 


E 
6 
» 
y 


1861 to present Academic year—4day ) 
| 173-74 The Negro in American History (3—3) isto 
ical 
| The place of Black Americar in tbe corpus of Ame 


(Academuc year day) pasket! 


175-76 U.S. Political History (3 
Hist 175: to the Civil War Hist 176: ¢ 
| - ipt pata 
| 177 The Ante-bellum South (3) (spi 
bellum period. 


| Development of the South as a section in the ante 


ji ^ 
| 178 The Civil War (3) econo 
. » fanion tending t cyii EE 1. political, military» ects o 
( isative facto leading to Civ Wa ocial, I „ranp ef 
liplomatic aspects of tne War mmediate and long- 


life 


HISTORY 


$ To > 1 n 

179-80 U.S. Economic History (3-3) 
Process of economic growth from Colonial times to the present Develop- 
ment of various sectors in the economy—such as agriculture, transporta 
tion, manufacturing, and banking—and their interdependence Hist 
79: 1607-1865. Hist 180: from 1865 to present. (Academic year 


evening) 


181-82 U.S. Diplomatic History (3-3) Merriman, Hill 

Tendencies toward isolation, expansion, and collectivism; disputes with 
foreign countries and their settlement; activities of American secretaries 
of state and diplomatic agents. Hist 181: to 1898. Hist 182: since 1898. 


(Hist 181; fall—day. Hist 182: spring—day and evening.) 

183 Oversea Expansion of the United States (3) Merriman 
Political, economic, social, and cultural life of our outlying possessions 
(Spring—day ) 

184 Canada and the United States (3) Merriman 


Historical background and main trends in the relationship of the two Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples of North America 


| 185 Representative Americans (3) Gray 
Significant and pivotal personalities in government, business, science, re 
: ligion, journalism, the arts, and social reform (Fall—day) 

187 History of Modern China (3) Johnson 
China since 1840, particular attention to political developments (Fall 
evening ) 

1 -— . n - 

88 History of Chinese Communism (3) Thornton 
Survey of the leadership, ideology, structure, and operation of the Com- 
munist Party of China from its founding to the present (Spring 
day) 

191 
-95 
? Senior Honors Thesis (3—3) Staff 
Required of and open only to undergraduate honors candidates in history 
Academic year) 

193 Hist 

x ory of the Near East (3) Davison 
Yzantine, Arab, Persian, and Islamic backgrounds; rise and decline of the 
: loman Empire; action of European powers in the area; Ottoman break- 

i P into the Turkish Republic and other successor states (Fall—day) 

94 
History of the Modern Near East (3) Sachar 
^ -— with Napoleon's invasion of Egypt. Interaction of Europe with 

ue *rn Asia, emphasis on such international issues as the Turkish Straits, 
agio: rench imperialism; Turkish, Balkan, Arab, and Jewish na 
195 4lism, and the recent Soviet intrusion into the area 

796 History , ^ 

C of East Asia (3—3) Johnson 
Wili 

C of China and Japan; emphasis on cultural development and 
lie, Sanization Hist 195: beginnings to about 1800 Hist 196: tra 
cultural Societies on the eve of the modern era, their responses to Western 

“he al influences since mid-19th century (Academic year—day ) 
Mtetdepg 

Timent 


al c 
Course offered by the departments of History and Economics 


— 
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199 Proseminar: History and Historians (3) Staff 


(Formerly Proseminar: Readings for the History Major) 
Required of senior history majors. Readings and discussions on major 


trends in the history of Western civilization in their wor ld setting; repre 
of historical literature Students 


(Fall and spring— 


sentative selections from the classics 
cannot receive credit for both Hist 199 and 201. 


day) 


THIRD GROUP 


Prerequisite to all third-group History courses: the appropriate second-group prep 
aration and consent of instructor 
i ner’ aff 
201 History and Historians (3) St j 
. zall an 
Students cannot receive credit for both Hist (Fall à 


spring ) 


201 and 199 


203-4 Research Seminar (3—3) 


Prerequisite: Departmental approval (Academic year) 


205—6 Seminar: Modern History of Eastern Europe (3—3) 


East Central and Southeastern Europe in the 19th and 
Hist 205: to the mid-1930's. Hist 206: to the commun 


(1948) (Academic year—day ) 


20th centurie® 
ist take-0V* 


207 Seminar: the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (3) E 
Cominle" 


Evolution of the communist movement of the Soviet Union. ~ organ! 
~ E Ü 
Cominform, and other fundamentals of international communist -pSU: 
zation. Selected case studies of individual congresses of the 
(Spring—4day ) 
on 
; , : 3 : A ornt 
208 Research Seminar: History of World Communism (3) Th 
(Fall—evening ) 
padle) 


209-10 Seminar: Ancient History (3—3) 
Prerequisite: Hist 108, 109, or 110; or equivalent. 
day) 


( Academic y 


APR Andre? 
211-12 Seminar: Medieval History (3—3) 


ay) 
Prerequisite: Hist 111—12 or equivalent. ar—day 


(Academic ye 
Micha 

jst 

„ommu 

: 4 within the COMBS 
Background, development, and status of conflict within © requisite: 

e 1 

movement; emphasis on the role of Chinese communists. PF jvalet 


vi 
1 equ! 
semester hours selected from Hist 187; P Sc 101, 194; OF 


*231 Seminar: Sino-Soviet Relations (3) 


(Spring—4day ) ; 
£ ) v 
petro 

237 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1953 (3) na poli? 
: reig jet 

Revolutionary concept of diplomacy. Parallel instruments of I0 Sor" 


NaZ 
1917-1939 From + acies 9 


during the era of "capitalist encirclement," A 
1939-1945 Foreig! 


partnership to the alliance with the West, 
the cold war, 1945-1953 (Fall—day) 


D ;e. 
utical Sciens 
* An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of History and Politica 


HISTORY 295 


241-42 Research Seminar: Modern European History (3-3) Herber 


Prerequisite: appropriate preparation and consent of instructor (Aca- 
demic year—day ) 


245-46 Research Seminar: Russian History (3—3) Thompson 
Prerequisite: Hist 145-46 or equivalent. (Hist 245: fall—day) 
249-50 Research Seminar: European Diplomatic History (3—3) Davison 
Prerequisite: Hist 149 or 150 or equivalent. Reading knowledge of French 
or German required. (Hist 249: fall—day) 

251-52 Research Seminar: English History (3-3) Kenny, Schwoerer 
Prerequisite: Hist 151—52 or equivalent. (Academic year—day ) 

? * " " " " " 

261—62 Research Seminar: Latin American History (3—3) Rodríguez 


Prerequisite: 6 semester hours selected from Hist 162, 163-64, 165, 166. 
(Academic year—evening) 


» 
471-72 Research Seminar: U.S. Social History (3-3) Gray 
Prerequisite: Hist 171-72 or equivalent. (Hist 272: spring—day ) 


* 
273-74 Research Seminar: Materials in American Negro Culture (3-3) 
Prerequisite: Hist 173-74 or equivalent. 


275-76 Research Seminar: U.S. Political History (3-3) Haskett 
Prerequisite: Hist 175-76 or equivalent. (Academic year—day ) 
281-82 Research Seminar: U.S. Diplomatic History (3—3) Merriman 
Prerequisite: Hist 181-82 or equivalent. (Academic year—day ) 
283... ‘ t 
3-84 Research Seminar: Recent U.S. History (3-3) Hill 


Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of 100-level American History courses. 


285. 
5-86 Research Seminar: Early American History, Hill, DePauw 
1607-1828 (3-3) 


(Formerly Research Seminar: U.S. Early National Period) 


darequisite: Hist 170, 175, or 181; or equivalent. (Academic year— 
ay 


287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Rodríguez 


interdisciplinary Seminar guided by a specialist within the methodology 
his chosen discipline; each student writes a report on some aspect of a 


k 1 . : 
cy theme (ie., Nationalism) in Latin America's experience. Admission 


Y Permission of instructor. (Spring—day ) 
2 ; 
88 Research Seminar: History of Chinese Communism (3) Thornton 
(Spring evening) 
29] . 
Research Seminar: 20th Century Problems—Era Sachar 


of World War I (3) 
E y) 


tred jo 
int] 
Y by the Department of History and the American Studies Program. 


DRE. A ^ 
-" "ww 
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292 Research Seminar: 20th Century Problems—Era Sachar 
of World War II (3) 
(Spring—day ) 
Davison | 


293—94 Research Seminar: the Modern Near East (3-3) 
Prerequisite: Hist 193 or equivalent. (Hist 294: spring—day) 


b Mer n " " son 
295-96 Research Seminar: the Modern Far East (3-3) John 
Prerequisite: Hist 195-96 or equivalent. (Academic year—day) 
staff | 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


g | 
Required of all Master's candidates in history ar) 


(Academic ye 


FOURTH GROUP 
rep 

Prerequisite to all fourth-group History courses: the appropriate second-group p 

aration and consent of instructor 
Fourth-group History courses are 


marily for doctoral candidates 


i 
TE [4] r 
limited to graduate students; but they ar P 


drews 
311-12 Readings in Medieval History (3-3) An 
(Hist 312: spring) 
: : avison 
341—42 Readings in Modern European History (3-3) D 
(Hist 342: spring—day) 
n 
e amp: Thompso 
345-46 Readings in Russian History (3-3) ThomP 
(Hist 346: spring—4day) 
5 : , „rer, Ken? 
351-52 Readings in English History (3--3) Schwoerer, 
(Hist 352: spring—day) i 
jdrigue 
361-62 Readings in Latin American History (3 3) Re 
Gray 
371-72 Readings in American Social History (3-3) 
(Academic year—day ) 
*373—74 Readings on the Negro in American Culture (3-3) 
(Academic year—day ) pett 
Has 
375-76 Readings in U.S. Political History (3-3) 
(Hist 375: fall—day) , 
ey 
Shark 
+379-80 Readings in Economic History (3-3) 
(Academic year—evening ) Merrim? 
381-82 Readings in American Diplomatic History (3-3) 
(Hist 381: fall—day) pera 


385-86 Readings in Early U.S. History (3-3) 
(Hist 385: fall—day) 


Program. 


j Studies 
d the American 4 Economi 


sts of History an 


* Offered jointly by the Department of History an jcs. 


+ An interdepartmental course offered by the departmer 


INSTITUTE FOR SINO-SOVIET STUDIES 297 


387-88 Readings in the History of Sino-Soviet Thornton, Michael 


Relations (3—3) 
(Hist 388: spring—evening) 


395-96 Readings in Modern Far Eastern History (3-3) Johnson 


(Hist 396: spring—day ) 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam 
ination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring 


Staff 


May be repeated for credit 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates 
(Fall and spring) 


Honors Program—Columbian College Lower Division 


H. ; 
E. Yeide, Jr., Coordinator 
ited to selected freshmen and sophomores (see page 73). 


FIRST GROUP 


1 Seminar: the Great Ideas of the West (3) 
Reading, discussion, and research involving works crucial to an u 
Standing of the great Western ideas—their historical development and 
contemporary relevance. Examination of problems and categories that lie 
at the roots of most modern scholarly disciplines. (Spring—<day ) 


inder- 


21- " 
22 Seminar: Contemporary Problems (3-3) 


Reading, discussion, and research dealing with one major contemporary 
Problem each semester, utilizing the perspectives and insights of various 
acs 

cademic disciplines (Academic year—day ) 


2 

3 Independent Honors Study (3) 
Admission by prior approval of Honors Program Advisory Committee. 
» major study project supervised by a faculty member. A significant 
aper or report required (Spring) 


Insti 
Mute for Sino-Soviet Studies 


MEM 
BERS 
R OF THE INSTITUTE 


H Mi 
SN Ichael à » 
Hinton (Director), Anita Dasbach, C.F. Elliott, Andrew Gyorgy, H.C 


» W.R, ; 
toy, Sid Johnson, W.H Kraus, Kurt London, C.A. Moser, Vladimir Pet- 


 Sidne 
White, RYC Yn Chung-wen Shih, R.B. Thompson, Richard Thornton, R.K 


298 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE 


Josept Baclawski, Bernard Gordon, John Hardt, Tao-tai Hsia, C.A Linden, 


Lothar Metzl, Bernard Ramundo, Philip True 
in the School 


juate study 
anc 


for Sino-Soviet Studies offers specialized gradi 
International Affairs. Students who lack background in Soviet © 
A i ted by the TU 


The Institi 
of Publi 
Chinese st dies are req red to take u 


prerequisite to gra luate work 163-65: 


yerams of the Institute, see pages 


rm ergrad ite courses CIL 
Fo description of the objectives und pi 


ECONOMICS 
Hardt 


267 Seminar: Soviet Economy (3) and 
Developme of the Soviet-typx conom Organization, policies, ie 
problems: monetary, fiscal, production allocative, foreign trade, pace ui- 
growth. Workshop ise studies on sectoral or problem area? emm 

graduate st Ec 101, 102 f 14. or equivalents : 


permissior of instructor rai evening 


. 1 : Hardt 
268 Seminar: Economic Theory and Development in 


Communist Countries (3) a 
mic development 1n the 


Appr of the Soviet-type model for econo yf eco” 
tit í k (S i the ymmunist processes chinest 
i V o 4 t ` - € 1 
omic development. Workshop se studies on Eastert a — n 101. 
te status; POY ari 
ind other comr I ec mie Prerec S + . al S ring 
102 13 i f instructor (SP 
10 1 + C Ì permissk Ol -— 
evening) ip 
yi 
269 Economy of Communist China I (3 " pment 
s velo 
Analysis of organization, operation, policies, d problems De 
of the economy under communism Fall—evening 7 i 
" yin 


270 Economy of Communist China H (3 jopmen! 
problems of devel ) 


Continuation of Econ 269, examining critical 
(Spring 


I T 6' r permission of instructo 


Prerequ 


GEOGRAPHY k 
„laws 

" ; pacla 
265 Seminar: Geography of the Soviet Union (5 rces, If 
Physical features, economic geogra[ hv. natural ind energy e pul 

à oth riculture multination® ^ cially 


«oct 
ausires PS 
lands, is 


Sino-Soviet bor [| Fall —evet Tru? 


266 Seminar: Geography of China (3 epsoure® 
Physical and e omic geography; emerging ! dustries, energ f gistribh 
a aa Emot a nonaletibedti xplosion r the 
teet : pam, qu gr: >} particular y ,nd 
on and significance snd on regional geogra Mongol 


libet, Mongolia 
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205-6 Seminar: Modern History of Eastern Europe (3-3) Petrov 
Fast Central and Southeastern Europe in the 19th and 20th centuries 
Hist 205: to the mid-1930's. Hist 206: to the communist take-over (1948) 


(Academic year—day ) 


207 Seminar: the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (3) Ploss 


Evolution of the communist movement of the Soviet Union. Comintern, 


Cominform, and other fundamentals of international communist organiza- 


tion. Selected case studies of individual congresses of the CPSU. 


(Spring—day ) 
208 Research Seminar: History of World Communism (3) Thornton 
(Fall—evening) 


237 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1953 (3) Petrov 


Revolutionary concept of diplomacy Parallel instruments of foreign 
policy during the era of "capitalist encirclement,” 1917-1939. From 
Nazi-Soviet partnership to the alliance with the West, 1939-1945. For- 


eign policies of the cold war, 1945-1953 (Fall—day ) 
| 2200 
5-46 Research Seminar: Russian History (3-3) Thompson 
| Prerequisite: Hist 145-46 or equivalent (Hist 245: fall—day) 
| 2 . " "Ai ` r 
| 288 Research Seminar: History of Chinese Communism (3) Thornton 


(Spring—evening) 


195-96 Research Seminar: the Modern Far East (3-3) Johnson 
Hist 295: social and intellectual revolution in Modern China; replace- 
ment of scholar-gentry by 20th century intelligentsia Emphasis on radi- 
Cal change after 1919. Hist 296 development of U. S. Far Eastern policy 
since 1898; emphasis on coming of Wor Id War II and U. S. policy toward 
China since 1941. Prerequisite: Hist 195 96 or equivalent. ( Aca- 
demic year—day) 


345 
-4 . 

6 Readings in Russian History (3-3) Thompson 
Russian 19th and 20th century history. Emphasis on political and intel- 
lectual movements reflecting the rise and fall of the revolutionary cycle 
Hist 346: spring—day ) 


387.8 
8 Readings in the History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3-3) Thornton 


(Academic year—evening) 


Po 
Lmicar SCIENCE 


215 
~16 Se l 
» minar: the Communist Camp in World Politics I-II (3-3) 
Sc 215: significant issues of communism, particularly in the Soviet 


Un 
10 tT " 
wa pe Red China; concept and structure of “world socialist system , 
a- x 
Site: v relations with emphasis on the Sino-Soviet dispute. Prerequi- 
e E semester hours in modern political theory. P Sc 216: political 
amific ) 
com ications of the communist movement and its relatians with the non 
mu: 
or eg iist world. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours in international relations 
Comparative government. 
Kraus 
works to explore 
on from pre- 


25 
224 Rega: 

" dings in Socialism and Communism (3) 

*adings and 


discussions of primary and secondar) 
Benesis I - 


and transformations of a strand of political speculati 


*Same as Law 547 (2). Graduate students registering for P Sc 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
xism-Leninism. Pre 
day) 
Kraus 
dictatorship 


Marxian and Marxian socialism to contemporary Ma 
requisite: 3 semester hours in modern politic il theory (Fall 
225 Seminar: Marxism-Leninism (3) 


Crucial theoretical problems, such as the nature of revolution, 


of the proletariat, transition to communism, imperialism and national lib- 
" i requisite: 
eration in Marxian and contemporary communist doctrine Prerequisit 
P Sc 224 or permission of instructor Spring—evening) 
227 Seminar: Government and Politics of Eastern Europe (>) Gyorg 
Comparative study of principal politic il, social, economic institutions; 89 
a 


ec onomic 


viet stake; patterns of Soviet domination; efforts toward 
| t y towar 


ution; impact of the Sino-Soviet dispute; U. S polic 


political g 

satellite nations Spring—day) 
= id - ides Elliot! 
229 Readings in Soviet Government and Politics (3) 


a. Pre 
Readings in contemporary Soviet domestic government and politics. aiv 
requisite: 3 semester hours selected from Hist 146. P Sc 112, or ed 


lent Fall—evening) 


230 Seminar: International Communism (3) P 
eter: C8 
Fall semester: emphasis on operational techniques. Spring seme p the 
studies. Students may receive credit for the fall semester and a (Fall 
spring semester, but neither semester may be repeated for credit. 
and spring—evening ) 
: l 
-— -" -— i - jchae 
231 Seminar: Sino-Soviet Relations (3) M jis 
n nur 
Background, development, and status ol conflict within the cod 
a s Y 
movement; emphasis on the role of Chinese communists imt 
semester hours selected from Hist 187; P Sc 101, 194; or equivale 4 
Spring—day ) b 
2^ adis i ce Dasbac 
232 Seminar: International Communications (5) (im 
.rns O 
East-West perspectives. Theory and history of national patteri logic? 


cholo 
and psyche unist 


ternational communications focusing on basic political = 
and noncon 


aspects of communication between major communist 


powers Spring—-day satt 
glio! 
233 Seminar: Soviet Government and Politics (3) and 
; . envernmen 
Research seminar in selected problems of Soviet domestic gover nsent 
1 , Q 
politics. Emphasis: since Stalin. Prerequisite P Sc 229 ORS 
instructor. (Spring—evening) 
ploss 
234 The Soviet Political Process (3) s os soviet 
"ve 5 
Influence of revolutionary ideas, traditions, and accidental even na al 
; ' nic, satai 
organization, and on administration of Soviet social, econor to mainta” 
and military policies; application of these policies by leaders 
power. (Fall—day ) i 
Hsià 
*237 Chinese Law (3) the co” 
i ) wn 
Emphasis on the legal system of Communist ‘ hina; analysis eneral pr 
" 4 5 , 
stitutional law of the People's Republic of China including -if survey 


ples state structure, a rights and duties of citizens; à 
gene 
an 
" jal ar^ us 
237 make spec estet nour 


t al 
he instructor for supplementary assignments equivalent to one addition: 


the administration of justice—courts, 


I 


principles of civil law 


STUDIES 


INSTITUTE FOR SINO-SOVIET 


procuratorates, 


iage law, land law; counterrevolutionary act and other 


communist Chinese concept ot 


Ramundo 


*238 Soviet Law (3) 


C 


other participants in 
Soviet philosophy of law; state (constitutional 


Ly 


'oncept of “socialist leg: legal relationship of individual to state and 
f legal system 


Soviet society: role of Party in Soviet tegai 
law: Soviet federali 


sm 


governmental apparatus, rights and obligations of enship; crimir 
law; property law; labor law; selected topics in civil law and procedure; 
international law Fall) 


253 Seminar: Chinese Government and Politics (3) 


Political institutions and concepts in late imperial times, duri he revo 
lution, under national government, and ur der communism. Emphasis on 
the communist period Prerequisite | semester hours selected [rom Hist 
187; P Sc 101, 194; or equivale t Fall—day ) 


254 Colloquium: Modern China (3) 


Sino-Soviet Studies and other area universities from different disci 


255 


257 


Michael 


Interuniversity research colloquium of faculty members of the Institute for 
l ) 


of modern China. Critical discussions of re- 


concerned with the study 
Advanced grad 


search plans and studies in progress in weekly sessions. 
uate students admitted with permission of fac ilty group 


spring—day ) 


Colloquium: Russia and Eastern Europe (3) 
Interuniversity research colloquium of faculty members of the Institute for 
Sino-Soviet Studies and other area universities from different disciplines 
concerned with the study of Russia and Eastern Europe Critical discus 
sions of research plans and studies in progress in weekly sessions. Ad 
Vanced graduate students admitted with permission of faculty group 
(Fall and spring—day) 


Seminar: Communism in Developing Countries (3) 


Examination of international communist policy for, and communist parties 


i "V i 
n, developing countries. Case studies of Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
asic communist concepts of imperialism and natior lism; development 


ead current application of Soviet and Chinese variants of strategy 
ctics for “national liberation.” 


and 


25 - 
8 Seminar: Communist Parties in the Noncommunist World (3) 


Moveme 

" “iag and ideological variations of communist parties ol France, 
A the > i 

mL he Scandinavian countries, and other Central and West Europear 
a , : = 
ions. Case studies on communist problems of Middle East and North 


African nations. 


i 
765-66 Chi 
Chinese Communist Policy Processes (3-3) Hinton 


pee minants - policy, view of the world, instrumentalities and locus 
and im puce between domestic and foreign policy, formulatior 
Oe mae of policy. Prerequisite to P Sc 265: 3 semester hours 
265 or e om P Sc 101, 194, or equivalent. Prerequisite to P Sc 266: P Sc 
quivalent. P Sc 265: readings. P Sc 266: research seminar 


my 
With uS Law 546 Q 
é). Graduate students re for P Sc 238 make special arrangements 


instructor for su 


»nal semester hour 


Pplementary assignments equivalent to one addit 
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Elliott 


»ectives of Soviet 


| 269 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy (3) 
l External policies and relations of the 1 SSR; world ot 


leaders; relations with other communist states, Western powers, and other 


countries; international propaganda, disarmament policy, foreign economic 


relations. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours selected from Hist 137, 145 46, 

or equivalent. (Spring—evening) 
270 Political and Social Institutions of Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy 
World 


Major political and social factors which have shaped the inter-war, 

War II, and post-war evolution of Eastern Europe. Emphasis on socio 

logical and anthropological forces which have contributed to "Balkaniza- 

tion" of this area in the last fifty years. Each time the course 1$ offere 

| the concentration will be on one Ot two selected countries. ( Fall— 
day) 


274 Principles and Problems of International Political Dasbach 


Communication (3) 


| j 

- ‘ and 

| Reading and discussion of public opinion/foreign policy relationships et 

| operation of international political communication programs by majo 
world powers as a tool of foreign policy (Fall—day) 


Staff 


| 284 Seminar: Comparative Communist Systems (3) 
- 

A comparative examination of the major characteristics of communist p 

hological influence» 


| tems—party history, structure, foreign policy, psyc n 
problems : 


ideology, and modernization. Emphasis on methodological 


| | comparative communist politics (Spring—day ) 
| 288 Seminar: Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) St 
. + atone 
Soviet developments in military policy and strategy with attention to -" 
v $ 


Soviet military policy, 


Bloc military cooperation, political context of : 
(Fall or spring) 


nificant changes in recent Soviet military thought. 


294 Seminar: Governments and Politics of Japan and Korea (3) d 
i : ,an 
| Readings, research, and discussion on contemporary political problemi Fall 
relevant historical background of Japan, North and South Korea. 
or spring) 


| * * " a - a 1 i ton 
| 295 Seminar: Chinese Communist Foreign Policy (3) pe 
Hu : . p UE A u 
IE Objectives; formulation and implementation of foreign policy; Comm aur 
China as Asian state, revolutionary influence, would-be power. Pre 
Im site: 3 semester hours selected from P Sc 101, 194, or equivalent. 
| a? E TOA i ipto? 
296 Seminar: the Communist Role in Far Eastern International H 
Politics (3) and 
h 
Evolution of communist strategy for Asia, armed struggle 1n Sout sian 


Southeast Asia, wooing of national bourgeoisie, development 9 Soviet 
id War II, Sino 


communist states, local communist parties since Wor 


i rivalry. 


I| 2688 - 4 
298 Southeast Asia in World Politics (3) ‘ ynflictin’ 


| Southeast Asia in great-power perspective Overlapping and ted States 
the Unite nt 
and develop 


| | interests, foreign policies, and military requirements of 
| Japan, China, and the USSR. Balance-of-power concept 
of Asian subsystem (Spring—evening) 


JOURNALISM 303 


PSYCHOLOGY 


259 Seminar: Social Psychology of Communism (3) White 
Public and governmental opinion in communist countries, authoritarian 
thinking, communist propaganda, problems of Western communication 
with communist countries (Fall—evening) 


International Affairs 


See “Public and International Affairs.” 


Italian 


© “Romance Languages and Literatures. 


Journalism 
Hrofessorial Lecturer F.L. Dennis 
c; Professors R.C. Willson (Chairman), Philip Robbins 
Euer crofessorial Lecturers H.L. Coppenbarger, T.R. Smith — 
th rofessorial Lecturers H.E. Paine, George Cheely, Shiriey Elder, Ar- 
ur Settel, G.E. Trainor 


Bach 
: m of Arts with a major in Journalism (Departmental).—Prerequisite: the 
etters curriculum, page 78, including Engl 51-52 or 71-72, Hist 71-72 or 
Sil and Jour 71-72. 
uired: ^ pene . oy ^ 
E the general requirements, pages 83-87, including I and II below. 
nty-four hours of second group courses in Journalism, as follows: (a) 


Jour 1 
11, 196, 198; (b) 9 hours chosen from Jour 121, 133, 137, 138, 139; (c) 6 


Ours c E 
II -— from Jour 115, 116, 117, 140, 145, 146, 151. 
adviser ve hours of second-group courses, chosen in consultation with the major 


» in à; ! 
ents sele — other department of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. Stu- 
selec 2 

ing science may take courses in more than one department. 


F " 
IRST GROUP 
71-7 r 
2 Journalism in American Society (3-3) Willson 
Jour 71: evolution of newspapers and other media in relation to politi- 


Cal "i: ^ 4 
i. Pme. and economic life; concept of press freedom. Jour 72: mass 

edic > 7 : ` 
ia, problems of contemporary journalism, emphasis on media-govern- 


ment re 
relations, (Academic year—day and evening) 


SECOND GROUP 


i Reporting (3) Robbins 


Gatheri 
hering, evaluating, and writing news (Fall and spring—day) 


304 


115 Newspaper Editing and Make-up (3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Coppenbarger 
Preparation of news copy, pictures, and other graphic material for publica 
tion: evaluation of news; page layouts; newspaper make-up. (Spring 
day) 

Paine 


116 Magazine Layout and Design (3) 


Layout, typography, and design for 
and similar publications for associations, 
(Fall—evening ) 


-gans, 
magazines, newsletters, house organ 
institutions, and industry: 


117 Magazine Editing (3) zal 
or , : : . editori? 
The editor's responsibility to publisher and readers. Setting the edito 
goals and planning content and production to meet them Editing COPY 
general and specialized magazines 

121 Feature Writing (3) wes 

" á tm 

Free-lancing magazine articles, mat en 


vestigation (Fall—day ) 


erial obtained through independ 


125 Science Writing (3) 


Writing science news for the mass media 
bins 
133 Advanced Reporting: Community News (3) Rob 
day) 


Coverage and writing of local news (Fall 
- : Eldet 
137 Advanced Reporting: National Affairs (3) 


Coverage and writing of federal government ne 
of the press association (Spring—day ) 


i view 
ws from the point of 


138 Investigative Reporting (3) , 4 social 
In-depth reporting in selected areas of political, economic, an 


affairs 
Cheel 


139 Advanced Reporting: Radio and Television News (3) medi 
Preparing news and public affairs programs for broadcast 
(Spring—evening ) 

£ ith 

140 Photojournalism (3) d 
Photographic techniques affecting publication, illustration and story infe 
standards of judgment in selection and use of pictures, captione g) 
technique, cropping for effective reproduction (Spring aS 


gove rnment tion* 
plic instil? 


145 Principles and Problems of Public Relations (3) 


Principles, problems, and ethics of public relations for 


cies. commercial establishments, educational and other pu 


Case histories of successful programs (Fall—evening) sette! 
146 Government Information (3) te of the in 
: role 05, 
Growth of information activities in government and the formatio? E 

formation specialist. Writing and editing for government , 
erations (Spring—evening) gobbi* 


150 News Coverage in Washington (3) 
A survey of the way news 1s gathered 
tal by wire services, newspaper bureaus, and the local 


to major news centers; practice coverage 


con's OP 
Nation 5 ~ 
and reported in po" ield trips 


LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 305 


151 Editorial Writing (3) Robbins 
Writing editorials on public affairs. (Spring—day ) 
196 Seminar (3) Willson 


For Journalism majors only. Research, individual and team writing of 
news, features, interpretative reports, and editorials on current major prob- 
lem areas (Spring) 


198 Law of the Press (3) Dennis 
Freedom of the press, censorship, legislative controls, publications as con- 
tempt of court, copyright, news gathering agencies, labor law and the 
newspaper business, law of libel, privileged matter, fair comment on pub- 
lic characters, right of privacy (Fall—evening) 


Latin American Studies 


C 
Marra ON LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 
umaa odríguez (Chairman), T.F. Carroll, Marvin Gordon, J.M. Howell, R.L. 
Phrey, J.W. Robb, K.L. Storrs 


reri of Arts with a major in Latin American Studies (Interdepartmental).— 
sho e: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 78. The language requirement 
ve satisfied in Spanish. 
uns dist in addition to the general requirements, pages 83-87, (1) 18 semester 
ter hours ch uted as follows: Anth 182 or 185, Geog 161, Hist 163-64, and 6 semes- 
Semester han from Span 151-52, 155-56, 157-58, or other approved courses; (2) 
ing EN Ours, including an interdisciplinary seminar (287), in one of the fol- 
Politi 5: Anthropology, Economics, Geography and Regional Science, History, 
in Consultan or Hispanic Literature; (3) 24 semester hours of electives, chosen 
Master ion with an adviser. 
de Wi of Arts in the field of Latin American Studies.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's 
May be M aor in Latin American Studies, or equivalent. Majors in other fields 
"cord incl Idered for admission to Master's candidacy provided their undergraduate 


Sy, Tcr sufficient course work in three of the following six areas: Anthropol- 
nic Li ics, Geography and Regional Science, History, Political Science, and 
ui iterature, ^ 


“phasis é t addition to the general requirements, pages 91-97, (1) a major 
ity, en: semester hours of graduate work in one of six areas: Anthro- 
nish Merican, | Geography and Regional Science, History, Political Science, or 
300 Wo of th Aterature; (2) two graduate seminars (6 semester hours each) in 
2), semester ^d areas not chosen for the major emphasis; (3) a thesis (299- 
Se in Ete in the area of major emphasis; (4) demonstration of pro- 
nish or ortu or Portuguese, or in English if the student's native language is 
rea o ma Euese; (5) the passing of a Master's Comprehensive Examination in 
Jor emphasis and in the two minor areas. 


Can i 
Histo didates for the 


ur as an are egree of Doctor of Philosophy may elect Latin American 


Por, a area of Of specialization in the field of History, Spanish American Liter- 
Si Olitics Of Lati Specialization in the field of Romance Languages and Literatures, 
lence, At 


i k 
n America as an area of specialization in the field of Political 


e foll . 
Owin 
co 1 . 
8 courses dealing with Latin America are currently available 


a—?Ü 


306 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


170 Cultures of the Caribbean (3) 

171 Native Peoples of North America (3) 

172 Native Peoples of South America (3) 

182 New World Archeology (3) 

185 Latin American Archeology (3) 

282 Seminar: Advanced Archeology -North American 
Prehistory (3) 

287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American C ivilization (3) 


ECONOMICS 


185-86 Economic History and Problems of I atin America (3-3) 


233 Seminar: Agrarian Reform and Dev elopment in 
Latin America (3) 
234 Seminar: Evaluation of Rural Development Projects in 
Latin America (3) 
285-86 Economic Development of Latin America ( 3-3) 
287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) 


GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 


127 World Population and Settlement (3) 


161 Latin America (3) 
287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization ( 3) 


HISTORY 


162 History of Spain and Portugal (3) 
163-64 History of Latin America (3-3) 
165 History of Brazil (3) 
166 History of Mexico (3) 
261-62 Research Seminar: Latin American History (3-3) 
287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Ch ilization (3) 
361-62 Readings in Latin American History ( 31-3) 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


177 Governments and Politics in Latin America (3) 
178 Latin America: Political Patterns and International 
Relations (3) 
271-18 Seminar: Latin American Politics (3-3) 
287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American € ‘ivilization (3) 


SPANISH 


151-52 The Spanish American Novel (3-3) 

155-56 Spanish American Literature to 1880 (3-3) 

157-58 Spanish American Literature since 1880 (3-3) 
253 Seminar: Studies in Modern Spanish American Poe 
255 Seminar: Studies in 20th Century Spanish American 


Theater (3) 


try (3) 


Simons 


Humphrey 
Staff 


Humphrey 
Humphrey 


Staff 


Rodriguet 


LINGUISTICS—GRADUATE STUDY 307 


256 Seminar: Studies in Mexican Narrative Prose (3) Robb 
261 Seminar: Studies in Spanish American Essayists (3) Robb 
264 Seminar: Studies in Recent Spanish American Fiction (3) Robb 
266 Seminar: Alfonso Reyes (3) Robb 
287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Rodriguez 


Linguistics —Graduate Study 


COMMITTEE ON LINGUISTIC STUDY 1969-70 


6. Allee, Jr., J.A. Frey, V.K. Golla, J.W. Hillis, J.C. King (Acting Chair- 
) R.K. Lewis, J.N. Mosél, David Nelson, Helen Yakobson 


by Master of Arts in the field of Linguistics.—An interdepartmental degree, directed 
Committee on Linguistic Study. Interested students should consult the Chair- 
* this Committee. 
Tequisite: a Bachelor's degree with a major (with a grade of high B or above) 
of the following, or equivalent. (1) An undergraduate major in French, Ger- 
pista or or Spanish. (2) An undergraduate major in Anthropology, English, 
1 pro cie » Mathematics, Philosophy, Psychology, Speech, or Statistics, together with 
in ncy in French, German, Russian, or Spanish. (3) An undergraduate major 
Undergrad with a teaching field in French, German, Russian, or Spanish. (4) An 
Speech pee major in Education with a teaching field in English, Mathematics, or 
Meque er With a proficiency in French, German, Russian, or Spanish. 
Clude 2 *d: the general requirements, pages 91-97. The 30 semester hours must in- 
Plus a peter hours of course work as outlined in Groups I, II, and III, below, 
Group L (equivalent to 6 semester hours). 
Structure —l5$ semester hours consisting of Anth 162; 3 semester hours of the 
Anth 161 (^ Modern English; Germ 227-28; plus 3 semester hours selected from 
Group 11 ngl 115, Psyc 115, or Sp&D 176. 
HEN "a —6 semester hours selected from Anth 193, 261; Engl 213-14; Fren 212, 
Us ig: E 201-2, 205-6, 209-10, 213-14, 223-24, 225-26; Slav 125, 126, 206, 
tot Drevin 215-16. With the approval of the adviser students may substitute, 
Group xe elected, courses from Group I. 
1-2: Phil md Semester hours selected from Chin 123-24; Math 101, 102, 122, 123, 
lh tha à ; Psyc 289; Sp&D 101, 279, 284, 291, 292, 295; Stat 131, 161-62. 
Surge, oor of the adviser students may substitute, if not previously elected, 
Groups I and II. 


Man of 


Te is n , 
o . "n r : 
Ry t maiMdergraduate major in the field of Linguistics. 
e and ad elect Linguistics in the fields of Germanic Languages and Litera- 
Sophy, ance Languages and Literatures toward the degree of Doctor of Phi- 


Grad 
uate 
st i : 
Mà fopra en are urged to consult the Committee on Linguistic Study and 
t for t ; Catalogues concerning courses which can be taken under the agree- 
9nsortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc 


A 
TROPOLOGy 


16 

162 Language and Culture (3) Golla 

193 — in Anthropology (3) Golla 

261 Fi a ppolosical Methods (3) Krulfeld 
eld Methods in Linguistics (3) Golla 


"25 » 
9 - wd 


l 308 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


CHINESE LANGUAGE AND LITERATI RE 


123-24 Introduction to Chinese Linguistics ( 3-3) 


I 
| ENGLISH 


115 Introduction to English Linguistics (3) 
ee 
213-14 Old English (3-3) All 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


| 201-2 Middle High German (3-3) 

205-6 Gothic (3-3) 7. 
209—10 Old High German (3-3) Allee 
| 213-14 Old Norse (3-3) King 
| 223-24 Linguistic Analysis of Modern German (3-3) King, Allee 


225-26 Seminar: Linguistics (3-3) 
221-28 Sanskrit—Introduction to Indo-European Linguistics (3-3) 


| 
! MATHEMATICS 
| : : ; Nelso? 
| 101 Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) elsot 
| ; orn a N 
| 102 Axiomatic Set Theory (3) and Staff 
| 122 Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3) Lee and staff 
| 123 Linear Algebra (3) Lee 2 elsot 
201-2 Mathematical Logic (3-3) 
PHILOSOPHY 
i Griff 
| 221 Seminar: Logical Theory 
! 
| PSYCHOLOGY 
Mosél 
| 115 Psychology of Language and Communication (3) 
289 Seminar: Current Topics in Experimental Psychology (3) 
| 
| ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERA TURES 
| 
IM FRENCH 
muds? 
212 Historical French Grammar (3) Mud" 
| 213-14 Medieval French Literature (3-3) 
| 
| SPANISH 
| peyna" 
! 215-16 Old Spanish (3-3) 
| SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
| Tromp 
aM 125 Russian Linguistic Structure 1 (3) Tho 
126 Russian Linguistic Structure II (3) or 
| | 206 Old Russian Literature (3) M 
| 215-16 History of the Russian Literary Language (3-3) 


MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 309 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 


101 Phonetics (3) Majerus 

176 Speech, Hearing, and Language Development (3) 

279 Anatomy and Physiology of Speech and Hearing (3) Bowling 

284 Experimental Phonetics (3) Hillis 

291 Seminar: Speech Pathology (3) Staff 

292 Seminar: Audiology (3) Staff 

295 Independent Research in Speech and Hearing (arr.) Staff 

STATISTICS 

131 Contingency Table Techniques (3) Kullback 

161-6) Information Theory (3-3) Kullback 


Management Science* 


Prof Ssors 


R.F. Ericson, G.L. Lippitt, D.D. Roman, Roy Herrmann (Visiting), 
Profe Timbers 
Worial Lecturers C.W. Clewlow, M.H. Schwartz, Jerome Bracken 


land (cy. o essors J.F. McCarthy, Jr., M.M. Wofsey, G.R. Allen, R.L. Hol- 
Adiuney “hairman), L.H. Mantell, E.K. Winslow, D.P. Boyd 
Associate goce Professor H.C. Demoody 
Assistans professorial Lecturers L.B. Pouliot, J.C. Susbauer 
Assista rofessors Elizabeth Adams, J.W. Waldrip, W.E. Smith 


nt Professorial Lecturers N.R. Harbaugh, D.E. Hovey, F.L. Cundari, 


arthing 
20 
| Advanced Administrative Management (3) Eastin, Brown 
Advanced course in administration emphasizing principles and practices 
9mmon to administrative units of all kinds. (Fall and spring—day 


and evening) 


203 
Mathematics for Management (3) Hermann, Holland, Paik, Boyd 


le ematical concepts employed in the solution of management prob- 
* Applications of analytical geometry, functions, elements of calculus, 


(Fa linear algebra to optimization problems. Prerequisite: algebra. 
204 —day and evening; spring—evening) 

uantitative Factors in Herrmann, 

som inistration (3) Holland, Paik, Boyd 

Probie, of quantitative techniques used in the solution of management 

areas ms. Potentials and limitations of mathematical models and proper 

theory 9r their application. Topics include probability, statistical decision 


(Fall —- Programming, waiting line, inventory replacement models. 
"Pig Spring—day and evening) 
Pus?" to 
lic the fail 
se: 
M ministraioa aet 1970 71 the Management Science courses listed here were Business and 
es. 


310 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


207 Human Behavior in Organizations (3) Lippitt, Winslow 
Individual, group, intergroup, and other human behavior and developments 
application of social science research to administration. Practical applic 
tions emphasized (Fall and spring—day and evening) 

Lippitt, Winslow 

ethic* 

behav- 


208 Current Issues in Organizational Behavior (3) 


Study of behavioral factors relating tọ issues such 
labor-management relations, and similar problems. 
ioral science research. Prerequisite: Mgt 207. 
evening) 


as automation, 
Problems in 
ing 

(Fall—day; spring 


: i i i ippitt 
209 Colloquium on Behavioral Sciences (3) Lipp j 
. À or 
Primarily for doctoral students Supervised study in depth and field "d 
ects in the behavioral sciences. Prerequisite Mgt 207 or permissio! 
instructor. (Fall—day) 
Lippitt 


210 Behavioral Factors in the Process of Change (3) ^ 
.. Basic pr? 


ory related to the process of change nity, à? 
organization, commu , 


ated to the change pr 
(Spr ing—evening 
Grub, Loe 
d with 
exec 


of 


Current research and the 
ciples of planned change; individual, group, 
cultural change. Human behavior research rel 
emphasized. Prerequisite: Mgt 207 and 208. 


211 Leadership and Executive Development (3) 

issues and problems 
management | 
Mgt 201 or per 


associate 
evels; € 
mission 


Theories of managerial leadership; 
leadership in large organizations and at higher 
tive selection and development. Prerequisite: 
instructor. (Fall and spring—evening) 

Adams 


218 Survey of Data Processing (3) McCarthy, Wofsey, Demoody, nd 
punched care 


Fundamentals of automatic data processing; manual, achine 
electronic data processing principles and procedures; basic mac of dat? 
guage and advanced language programming techniques; phase, rmatio® 
systems development; role of the manager in management infor ol 0 
systems. Emphasis on proper use of data processing as à 
management (Fall and spring—day and evening) smith 
219 Digital Computer Programming Concepts (3) Allen, ^ and 


"TE “RAN 
Programming concepts, techniques, and practices, FORTE. rable 
COBOL: address modifications, indexing, sub-routines, sub-pros ating 
instruction 


look-up, machine functions, data representation, bl 

. „ss-oriented PFO wil 
and programming systems; government and business-c e~ w 
Student programs are run on the University 360 computer. 


not become programmers, but will understand the use 7518 or 
in management information systems. Prerequisite: Mgt ^ 
sion of instructor Fall and spring—evening) d schwa” 
, : 54 , n /ofsey: 
220 Comparative Digital Computer Systems and We 
Their Management (3) equip? 
-essing ne 
Characteristics and capacities of the range of data poe governs 
in use today, special purpose equipment in business „mentals f nt 
recent and prospective equipment levelopments Funes e: Ag ^ 
processing installation design and management. Prered evening) 
(Fall and spring- 


or 219, or permission of instructor 


MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 311 


221 Management Information Systems Development and McCarthy 
Application (3) 
Development of management information systems, integration of data 
processing in operations of government or business, impact on manage- 
ment organization and decision making. Case studies. Prerequisite: Mgt 
218 or 219, 224; or permission of instructor. (Fall—evening; spring— 
day and evening) 


222 Seminar: Advanced Digital Computer Concepts (3) Wofsey, Allen 
Advanced problems in the design and application of computer systems. 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring—evening) 

223 Management of a Data Processing Organization (3) Adams 


Organization and management of data processing function in business and 
government; study of types of resources required: planning, scheduling, 
and production of data processing workloads; performance standards; 
evaluation criteria. Prerequisite: Mgt 218 and either 219 or 220; or per- 
mission of instructor. (Fall and spring—evening) 


224 Theory and Management of Systems (3) Ericson, Mantell 


Advanced course in systems, emphasizing systems theory and the capaci- 
ties, capabilities, and management of current, large systems. Analysis of 
components and elements of systems and their association with manage- 
ment concepts. Applications; various techniques and potential problems 
for implementation. Systems of the future are projected with considera- 
tion of quantitative and technological developments. Particular emphasis 
9n computer-based and communications-oriented systems. Prerequisite: 
Mgt 201, 204. (Fall—evening) 


22 i po 

25 Introduction to Managerial Statistics (3) Boyd 
Introduction to the mathematics of probability and statistics and its ap- 
Plications in management science and operations research. Topics include 
random variables; discrete and continuous probability distributions; mo- 
ments and other descriptive measures; sampling theory; and an introduc- 


~a to Statistical estimation, hypothesis testing, and regression analysis. 
rerequisite: Mgt 203 or equivalent. (Fall—evening) 
22 á 
6 Managerial Statistics (3) Boyd 
1 


ae applications of the theory and techniques of mathematical 
CB. Topics include maximum likelihood and other methods of esti- 
— hypothesis testing, descriptive measures of bivariate distributions, 
and ion and correlation, analysis of time series, econometric models 
multiple regression, statistical decision theory, and the revision of 


Probabilities in decision making. Prerequisite: Mgt 225. (Spring— 
Evening) 
227 Ma 
A thematical Programming: Techniques and Bracken 
Pplications (3) 
echnic 
Chnical and management considerations of linear and nonlinear pro- 


Min 8. Mathematical and computational aspects of linear program 
x5 Formulation of linear programming models. Studies of applica- 
car programming. Introduction to theory and application of 


ar programming. Prerequisite: Mgt 203 or equivalent. (Fall 


—*Vvening) 


312 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


. d 
228 Systems Analysis by Simulation (3) Bracken, Hollan 


] a ctienlf atten 
Methods of systems analysis via computer Particular at 2i 
queueing systems and managem 


Mgt 225, 226. 


Bracken, Herrmann 


simulation 


tion to inventory models, although 
planning models are also covered. Prerequisite: 


229 Seminar: Management Science and 
Operations Research (3) 
Supervised study in depth and advanced projects in 
and operations research. Prerequisite: Mgt 225, 226, 
sion of instructor. (Spring—evening ) 


ace 
management scient : 
227; or perm" 


Seminar: Administration of Research and D. Rome 
Development (3) ‘ous 
Individual and/or group in-depth research projects dealing with roll 
phases of Research and Development management. Topic will vary rrent 
time the course is offered according to the emerging technology, ™ 
operational problems, and student interest. Prerequisite: 6 to 9 " 
hours of Research and Development management Or permission 


structor. (Fall—evening) 
jcson 


N 
+ 


262 Seminar: Contemporary Administrative Theory (3) 


Primarily for doctoral students 

theory and practice from an inter- and trans disciplinary viewpoint 
addressed include general systems theory, game theory, _ 
management values, antithetics, value engineering, cybernetic 577 manti 
cision theory, innovation and creativity models, and genera. 
Prerequisite: Mgt 201, 204 207 (Fall—day; spring evening m 


263 Organization and Management (3) ' anag? 
~ taati o 
Contemporary management theory; emphasis on applicati d 

" s 

ment concepts in organizational practice Comparative vo {st 201, 

organizational designs and management processes Prerequisi*: 


204, 207 


268 Management Engineering (3) 


Analysis of the techniques for 
ment engineering programs; emphasis on organization JificatioO™ etl 
veys, including the study of work measurement, work simp (Fe 


: rams. 
agement audits, and other management improvement prog 
and spring—evening) 

Timbe 


initiation and implem 


287 Relations of Government to Business (3) and P 
Legal foundations of the power of government to regulate " 
business, regulatory and promotional activities of t gjire 
tions of the independent regulatory agencies, antitrust 9€... 
ernment, monetary and fiscal policy, and government rege 
management relations (Spring—4day) 


1 ) 
nd Business Administration (art ake’ 


290 Conferences: Government a fessor 
, profess" 
Lecture and conference series distinguished visiting P 
from government and business Spring? 
^95 ( dah 
295 Research Methods (3) 4 analysis o 
anai) 
Research techniques, sources of information, array an 
(Spring 


interpretation and presentation ol the findings 


Mathematics hen» aa 
Professors David Nelson, T.P.G. Liverman, Hewitt Kenyon (Chairman), C.T. 
" aam 
tofessorial Lecturers D.M. Dribin, Joseph Blum, B.J. McDonald, A.B. Willcox 
Wociate Professors W.A. Smith, Dagmar Henney, Irving Katz, LI. Glick, 
:D. Green 
"Wciate Professorial Lecturers Emanuel Vegh, N.P. Callas, R.L. Eisenman, 
v Peterson 
um Professors Ruth Bari, E.A. Stone, Myrna Lee 
ant Professorial Lecturers Mabel Morris, Donald Boyer, J.K. Minichiello 


l 
"Structor James McPherson 


B 
í e chelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a Major in Applied Mathematics 


etiv miental) Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, re- 
*Y, pages 78-79, including Math 31, 32, 33, and 34 
quired; the general requirements, pages 83-87. The 60 semester hours required 
Widuation are distributed as follows: 
lli, t2 semester hours of Mathematics and Statistics courses, as follows: Math 
po 140, 181-82; Stat 189-90; and 6 semester hours chosen from second- 
N, oe Mathematics and Statistics courses, in consultation with the adviser 
bio semester hours to be selected, in consultation with the adviser, from 
Ing Areas of Application (A, B, or C below). At least 12 semester hours 
ftom eo from one Area, and the other 6 semester hours must be chosen 
Rugineerin numbered 101 or higher. For courses in Civil Engineering, Electrical 
Bineerin ng, Engineering Administration, Measurement Science, and Mechanical En- 
8, Ste the School of Engineering and Applied Science catalogue. 
"cal and Management Sciences—courses chosen from CE 183, 195, 197; 
m. 258. 4.0, 102, 123, 199; E Ad 115, 140, 261, 269, 270, 272, 273, 275, 276, 
14. e, 279, 281-82, 283, 284, 296; EE 184, 283, 284, 285; Math 101, 102, 113, 


! Sta 
B. p 113, 117, 118, 131, 157-58, 161-62, 165-66, 188, 197. 


CE 12 Dgineerin 


0, 121 2 8 and Physical Sciences—courses chosen from Chem 111-12, 113; 
wM, 3 204 2, 140, 166, 167, 168, 181, 185, 186, 190, 191-92, 193, 196, 198, 201, 
26 | 25 205, 206, 207, 210, 212, 213, 220, 223, 252, 253, 254, 255, 256, 258, 


3, 264 

Best | EC: Stat 107, 117, 118, 131, 157-58, 197; and any course offering in 
M" ompurie ene Measurement Science, Mechanical Engineering, or Physics. 
m i 124 ^ Sciences—courses chosen from EE 152, 153, 154, 157, 158; Math 
WL Test 142, 153, 154, 157; Stat 113, 157-58, 161-62, 165-66, 197. 


Bachelor V semester hours of electives. 
qii). E Arce or Bachelor of Science with a major in Mathematics (Depart- 
Regn e=79. Quisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respectively, 
red. ; £i 
Mw d addition to the general requirements, pages 83-87, 24 semester hours 
a p ter of E and third-group Mathematics courses. 
Jor in Mat E wá the field of Mathematics Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree with 
(paired: paste at this University, or equivalent. 
3 m general requirements, pages 91-97. Students must complete either 


May), “Mester x 
"ch hours of approved course work, including Math 299-300 Thesis Re- 


dig tor o Pie mester hours of approved course work 
rato, al Quation, 4 maa of study in Mathematics: Functional A nalysis (Abstract 
and p^ near Algebr. arto Equations, Generalized Functions, Groups of Op- 
Werensi aas fatrix Theory), Logic, Measure and Integration, Ordinary 
Wire," Analytic 1 a *quations, Theory of Numbers, and Topology (General To- 
apology, Topological Groups).—See pages 91-95, 97-99, for re- 


313 


314 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Pr erequisite: 


Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching fiel 
the Education curriculum, page 80 

Required: the Mathematics option 
112, 115-16. 


ages 
and the professional courses listed on page 


Math 30 are required 


Placement Examination: new students registering for xetrY 
prior to registration, to take a placement examination 1n algebra and trigonor oup 
Departmental prerequisite: Math 24 or 33 1s prerequisite to all secon - 101, 
courses in Mathematics. Exception to this regulation may be made for aren 
122, and 124. Students anticipating à substantial concentration in Mathe 
should consult with the Department about early completion of these courses. 
FIRST GROUP r 
" +. and St 
3 College Algebra (3) Morris an J 
one year M 


Prerequisite y 
4 (Fall and spring 


l-year high school algebra 


| Equivalent to seconc 
100l geometry 


of high school algebra and high scl 
day and evening) y 
: pe 

6 Plane Trigonometry (3) Morris 30€ ol | 


e high 5C 
two years of high school algebra j one year of hig 1il and 


| Prere > I 
| Prerequisite: anc (Fa 
geometry, or Math 3 (or concurrent registration 


spring—day and evening) 


therefor). 


9 General Mathematics I (3) 


. "e 
For students electing Math 9 and 10 as à terminal sequence nema 


high school 


number systems. Prerequisite two years ol 
(Fall and spring—day and evening) suf 
. . ith and 
| 10 General Mathematics II (3) — 
| Statistics and probability, exponents and logarithms, trigono 
! requisite: Math 9. (Fall—evening; spring—day and eve 
d 
tH . son ane" | 
15 Finite Mathematics I (3) McPhe s? 
ERR. 
Introduction to logic, sets, and probability. Prerequisite: 
i high school mathematics. (Fall—day; spring- evening M. 
^ r „pherson 3? 
| 16 Finite Mathematics II (3) McPhe ineat P, 
Vectors and matrices, mathematics of finance and accounts? (SpF 
| gramming, introduction to game theory. Prerequisite: Mati $- 
li —evening ) aff 
| , 4st 
smith a esti? 


19 Geometry from a Modern Viewpoint (3) a Ir 
articipating 1P s Fall 


of Columbia teachers p 
Foundation. 


Open only to District 
the National Science 


Institute supported by 


|| afternoon ) 
> Green 9 p 
|l 24 Calculus IV (3) e $^ n^ 
and partial differentia pred sg) 


| Solid geometry, multiple integration 
cations, line and surface integrals, 
former Math 23 (Offered last time fall 


differential equations: and ev 
1970-71—42Y 


MATHEMATICS 315 


30 Precalculus (3) Bari and Staff 


Logic, set theory, real number system, inequalities, basic analytic geome- 
try, functions and relations. Polynomial, trigonometric, logarithmic, and 
exponential functions. Prerequisite: Math 3 and 6; or one and one-half 
years of high school algebra, one year of high school geometry, and one- 


half year of high school trigonometry; or equivalent. (Fall and 
spring—day and evening) 
31 Calculus of One Variable (3) Green and Staff 


Differentiation and integration of algebraic and elementary transcendental 
functions, with simple applications. Prerequisite: Math 30 or equivalent.* 
(Fall and spring—day and evening) 


32 Calculus of Several Variables (3) Green and Staff 


Partial derivatives, multiple integrals, infinite series. Prerequisite: Math 
31. (Fall and spring—day and evening) 


33 Calculus of Vector Functions (3) Green and Staff 
Elementary linear algebra, vectors, and matrices. Vector calculus, implicit 
function theory. Prerequisite: Math 32. (Fall and spring—day and 


evening) 


34 Introduction to Linear Algebra (3) Green and Staff 


Linear functions, solutions of equations, dimension and rank, determinants, 
eigenvalues, quadratic forms, change of basis. Prerequisite: Math 31 or 


Permission of instructor (Fall and spring—evening) 
conp GROUP 
101 Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) Nelson 


Introduction to proof theory and model theory of propositional and predi- 
“ate calculi, computability, topics from foundations of mathematics. 
10 = 
2 Axiomatic Set Theory (3) Nelson 


Zermelo-Fraenkel set theory, ordinals and cardinals, foundations of the 
tal number system. Prerequisite: Math 101 or permission of instructor. 


(1971-72 and alternate years) 
1 
06 introduction to Topology (3) Green 
ain title: Math 139 or permission of instructor. (Spring—eve- 
107 
ratroduction to Algebraic Topology (3) Beri 
"requisite: Math 122 and 139, or permission of instructor. 


ll] 
Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) Liverman and Staff 


Diff ; 
erential equations, linear algebra. (Fall—evening) 


112 
Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3)  Liverman and Staff 


E. 
requisis Series, Laplace transformation, partial differential equations. Pre- 
ite: Math 111. (Spring—evening) 


* 
Man, 
30 may be waived 
as à prerequisite requirement by examination on scheduled dates. 
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Staff 


milton 
blems; 


113 Graph Theory (3) 
Directed and undirected graphs; unicursal graphs; shortest paths; Ha 
circuits; incidence, circuit, and cut-set matrix relations; coloring pro 


network flow 


120 Introduction to Theory of Numbers (3) e 
Prerequisite: Math 122 or equivalent (Fall—evening) s 
n t 
122 Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3) Lee and S 
(Fall—evening; spring—day ) 
Lee and suf 


123 Linear Algebra (3) 


12 


Prerequisite: Math 122 (Spring—evening) 


Lee and Sf 


alence, ms 
(Fa 


124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) 
Elementary theory of finite vector spaces, determinants, equiv 
rices with polynomial elements, similarity of matrices. 


ning) 

127 Foundations of Geometry (3) Not 
Alternative postulational developments of Euclidean geometry. 
Euclidean geometries. wo 

B 

134 Introduction to Boundary Value Problems (3) 

Prerequisite: Math 111 or 142. (Spring evening) : 
pribin 


135 Projective Geometry (3) 


Prerequisite: Math 123 or 124, or equivalent pe "i 
139 Advanced Calculus I (3) Liverman * js og 
empbas! 


Review and extension of elementary one-v triable calculus, 


the theoretical foundations (Fall and spring evening) 


140 Advanced Calculus II (3) 


Calculus of several variables. Prerequisite 


(Spring—evening) sul 


142 Theory of Differential Equations ( 3) 


Prerequisite: Math 139 (Fall—evening) d 
Mc 

153 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) dig 
modern ^ uy 


vsis using. 
rdinary ifferent® tion 


( nonlinear " equi 


Introduction to fundamentals of numerical anal 


computers. Solution of linear systems and of ordi 


tions. Interpolation polynomials, iterative solution O 
Matb 111 or 


simple quadrature techniques Prerequisite: 
lent. (Fall—evening) MeD pali 
154 Difference Equations (3) ; physi 
and their solution: , i gu. 


Introduction to finite difference equations * c e joyed to "I 
examples and analogies with differential equations are emp ape, 
vate and supply the techniques developed. Generatin 

of error and stability characters Prerequisite: Math 111 " 


alent. (Spring—evening ) 


157 Introduction to Complex Variable Theory (3) 


Prerequisite: Math 139 (Spring evening) 
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181-82 Seminar: Applied Mathematics (3-3) 


191 Special Topics (arr.) Staff 
Admission by permission of instructor, May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall or spring) 

195 Reading and Research (arr.) Stafi 


Under the personal direction of an instructor, Limited to Mathematics 
and Applied Mathematics majors with demonstrated capacity. Prior ap- 


proval of instructor required. May be repeated for credit. (Fall or 
spring) 
"HRD GROUP 
201-2 Mathematical Logic (3-3) Nelson 
(1971-72 and alternate years) 
220 Theory of Numbers (3) Lee 
Prerequisite: Math 120 or equivalent, (Spring—late afternoon ) 
237... i 
7-38 Theory of Functions of a Complex Variable (3-3) Stafi 


(Academic year evening) 


23 r 
9-40 Ordinary Differential Equations (3—3) Glick 


(Academic year evening ) 


243 | 
na Numerical Analysis (3—3) McDonald 


Elements of theory and practice of numerical analysis using modern digi- 
Computers, Solution of linear systems and nonlinear equations, com- 
Putation of eigenvalues and eigenvectors, basic approximation theory, 
interpolation techniques, numerical quadrature, solution of differential 
equations, Prerequisite: Math 124, 111 or 139; or equivalent. 


25 
0 Measure and Integration (3) Taam 
x besgue measure and integration, measure and integration in abstract 
» Paces, the Daniell integral. (Fall—late afternoon) 
1-55 
Real and Abstract Analysis (3-3) Liverman 


Elements of t 
double limits, 
Implicit function 
Valent. 


opology; filters, compactness, metric spaces. Continuity and 
Banach and Hilbert spaces. Vector to vector functions; 
theorem. Prerequisite: Math 106, 123, and 140; or equi- 
(Academic year -evening ) 


255 
Differential Geometry (3) Dribin 


(197 Algebraic Geometry (3) Dribin 
$ 1-72 and alternate years) 
7 Ue Groups (3) 
258 G 
aem Representations (3) e 


772 and alternate years) 


59 Aq 
Vanced Topics in Group Theory (3) 
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; a " ,erman 
261—62 Principles and Methods of Applied Mathematics (3-3) Liverm | 
| (Formerly Theory and Application of Ge neralized Functions) | 
i's n n , , i an 
Definition of distributions of Schwartz and Gelfand-Silov. Operations; = 
| integral transform methods applied to the existence theory and y mathe- 
| lution of ordinary and partial differential equation problems o wart 
| | matical physics. Structure of distributions and ultradistributions. Sd Math 
} | kernel theorems. Engineering and physics applications. Prerequist, alter- 
| | 124, 140, and 157; or permission of instructor. (1971-72 an 
i 
\ nate years) 
| Lee 
| 265-66 Modern Algebra (3-3) beoff 
Abd d ields; theo 
! Fundamental concepts of theory of groups, rings, and fields; 2 us 
finite fields, extension fields, Galois groups, factorization T or equi’ 
sian domains and groups with operators. Prerequisite: Math 12- 
alent. (Academic year—evening ) 
| 267 Topics in Matrix Theory (3) 4) ad 
‘visi ing)» *. 
! Theory of linear transformations (vector spaces over à division " jal 
! vanced classical theory, matrix representation of groups and re owl 
| topics as time allows. Prerequisite Math 123 and an elemen 
| edge of groups, rings, and fields. m 
| Gli 
|| 270 Tensor Analysis (3) - 
6 
| 277 Partial Differential Equations (3) 
(Spring—evening ) 
| 281-82 General Topology (3-3) | 
I l (Academic year—evening ) pai 
285 Algebraic Topology (3) 
T9? | 
287-88 Functional Analysis (3-3) e das | 
. : articip* j 
Fundamental results of functional analysis Students wn integral 


a gee g r $, 
room presentation and discussion. Topics include 89S aac ee 
Banac en V 


li 
| and measure theory, linear topological spaces, Hilbert - application jo 
weak topology, Bochner's integral, Banach algebras id equae ig. | 
spectral representation, semi-groups of operators, prp 251; r equ 
] Banach spaces. Prerequisite Math 238, 250, and 106 or ^ | 
| ent. 971-72 and alternate years) 
| lent (1971 and alternate years T9 
TIE il Tantan ia E i ^ ; ; (3-3) secl 
I 289-90 Topics in Functional Analysis and Applications ( search proi " 
| : . rese 
HI Qualified students encouraged to work with instructor a student: 
Topics selected to serve research interests of instructo! x evening 
Wt requisite: Math 288 or equivalent (Academic ye* 
291-92 Seminar (3-3) 
l (Academic year) suf 
295 Reading and Research (3) | 
May be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) E 


| 299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


(Academic year) 


MICROBIOLOGY 319 


FOURTH GROUP 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


Microbiology 
Em ÉD 


Professors A.M. Griffin, Mary Louise Robbins, R.C. Parlett (Chairman), LJ. 
Profes À (Visiting), Rudolph Hugh —— 
"Lr Lecturers F.B. Gordon (Virology), Dorothy Heilman (Cellular Im- 
Associgne 2 M.S. Legator (Microbial Genetics), E.M. Lerner II 
Assist * Professors L.F. Affronti, Melvin Reich 
ant Professors G.L. Wright, Jr., Yang-Ming Chu, Kun-yen Huang 


is à : 
H ch rofessoriat Lecturers P.J. Price, Rosalie De Giovanni-Donnelly, 
"^. Vohen 


tdatter of Science in the field of Microbiology.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree 

or Zoolog University, or equivalent, with a major in Biology, Botany, Chemistry, 

"Rival The undergraduate program must have included the following courses or 
Tent} B Sc 11-12; Chem 11-12, 51-52, 53-54; Math 30, 31 (31 may be taken 

Required” With the graduate program), or former Math 21, 22; Phys 1, 2. 

Wor! mu : the general requirements, pages 91-97. The 30 semester hours of course 

29 550 t include Micr 201 (if not presented for admission), plus 220, 277-78, 

Ciia 20, and Bioc 221-22. The remaining academic work should consist 

by aste, of “tn Courses selected with the approval of the instructor. 

oi Cience in the field of Mycology —An interdepartmental degree offered 

Microbioy ments of Biochemistry, Epidemiology and Environmental Health, and 


Pre ogy, 
{tony _ a Bachelor's degree with a major in Biology, Botany, Chemistry, or 
Die inc this University; or equivalent. The undergraduate program should 
~S2, S354 the following courses, or equivalent: B Sc 11-12; Chem 11-12, 
i uireq. - 

in th: - : 

: this een general requirements, pages 91-97. The 33 semester hours required 
Md 7 sis m must include Bioc 221-22: Epid 201, 217, 230; Micr 201, 225, 231; 
p, Doctor op esearch (299-300). 
Ne. Mochemisne, SPRY fields of study in Microbiology: Determinative Bacteriology, 
degre, Physiol Immunology, Microbial Genetics, Microbial Pharmacology, Mi- 

. 8Y, and Virology .— See pages 91-95, 97-99, for requirements for the 


201M 
-— Microbiology (6) Parlett and Staff 
Acteria, ricketts 


iae, viruses, yeasts, molds, protozoa, metazoa which relate 
e health an 


d disease of man—cultural studies, methods of diagnoses, 


24 Ories, Laboratory fee, $16. (Spring) 
T " Cell Culture and Somatic Variation (4) Chu, Price 
iques 


Of tissue culture and means of studying somatic variations. 


rerequi i . 
Isite : > 
*: Micr 201 or equivalent. 


(Spring—day ) 


— 
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Robbins 
rtation- 


220 Scientific Writing for Graduate Students (1) 


Required of all graduate students prior to writing a thesis Or disse 


(Spring—day ) 
" ; ; + Reich 
225 Microbial Physiology I (3) Affronti, Rel 
i : ‘ e- 
Biochemical features of various microorganisms especially bacteria : 
scribed and compared with those of the animal cell. Prerequisite: 
221-22, Micr 201; or permission of instructor. (Fall—day) 
a ; r : Reich 
226 Microbial Physiology II (3) Affronti, R 
Interactions of drugs and microorganisms—action ol drugs on micr 
resistance of microbes to drugs, metabolism of drugs by microbes. 
requisite: Micr 225 or permission of instructor. (Spring—4day) 


wright 


Serologic and immunologic ae 
ns emphasized in 6 
Laboratory fee, $16. 


230 Immunology (4) 
Fundamental immunologic concepts. 
dures as applied to clinical and research situatio 
oratory. Prerequisite: Micr 201 or equivalent. 


231 Cellular Immunology (2) e 
Study of immunological functions of reticulo-endothelial tissue™ sensitiv 
of autoimmunity, graft rejection, tumor immunity, delayed hype 
ties, and heritable immunogenic defects. ( Fall—day) | 


: "E: | 
233 Molecular Biology of Viruses (4) Robbins, t 
Biochemical and genetic characterization of viruses. prerequisite: 

201 or equivalent. Laboratory tee, $16. (Fall—day) ə 
H 
235 Systematic Bacteriology (2) jature 9 
History of bacterial classification, international rules of nomene on rela 
applied to bacteria, development of bacterial classification be ite: 
tionships, survey of characteristics of bacterial groups. — ) 
201 or equivalent. (1970-71 and alternate years: fall—day P 
H 
251 Bacteriology (2) uiv 
I Micr 201 or € 


Clinical situations involving bacteriology. Prerequisite: 


alent. (Fall—4day) odd 
. g 
255 Virology (2) 


General principles of virology; emphz 
site: Micr 201 or equivalent. (Fall—day ) 
weigh! 


isis on clinical situations. 


257 Immunochemistry (3) 
Biochemical, physiochemical, and genetic aspects of imm Mict 20 


+ i ar 
tive substances. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 o! equivalent. ate 
B ? and altern 
(1971-72 a 


230 recommended. Limited enrollment. 
spring—day ) 


258 Microbial Genetics (2) De Giovanni- 


i ai o 
Survey of microbial systems that depict basic coace g—day) 
ciples. Prerequisite: Micr 201 or equivalent. (5p sif 


211-18 Seminar: Microbiology (1—1) 
Required of graduate students. (Academic year —day) 


MUSIC 321 


293 Special Topics in Microbiology (arr.) Staff 
Selected topics in microbiology. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 
and spring—day ) 

295 Research in Microbiology (arr.) Staff 
Content differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Academic year) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


Music 


Associ 
titans professors George Steiner (Chairman), Robert Parris 


Aniston rofessor N.A. Tilkens 

! Professorial Lecturers N.O. Scribner, Jr. (Organ), W.B. Dobry, Mar- 

Studi olson (Piano), J.E. Stephens (Trumpet), Nancy Mandel 

(Pian “rers in Applied Music Jule Zabawa (Voice), Marian McNabb 

ieseler y, Organ), Constance Russell (Piano), R.O. White (Oboe), Phyllis 
^ y^" oice), S.E. Ramsay (French Horn), N.M. Irvine (Bass), Ruth 

Ments) E ute), Diana Molinari (Piano), T.H. Wardlow (Percussion Instru- 

Helen D Johns (Guitar) R.A. Norris (Guitar), Faith Carman (Harp), 

Marlow (man (Cello), R.H. Kraft (Trombone), W.H. Mann (Flute), J.E. 
(Piano) peitar), Richard Parnas (Violin and Viola), Shirley Renshaw l 

Sttophon cia Cochran (Violin), W.R. Huntington (Clarinet, Recorder, and 

pjRaffaelte Walter Maciejewicz (Bassoon), Malinee de Silva (Piano), R.C. 
"ecto, of E uitar), Gretchen Scharf (Guitar) l 
oral Groups S.H. Prussing | 


Arts with a major in (1) Music History and Literature, (2) Music 

Rey lum, A pp Music (Departmental).—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters 
13; quited: in ee equivalent, including Mus 5-6. 

‘un? à minim on to the general requirements, pages 83-87, Mus 103-4 and 

Valen Um of 4 semesters in Music Ensemble groups (or evidence of | 

| 

| 


he chelor of 
"trig or (3) 


eXperience). 
My Por the "vadis 24 semester hours of second-group courses as follows: 
Jor in Music History and Literature.—Twelve semester hours of 


M 
Tau cour teraturo courses, 6 hours of Applied Music, and 6 hours of 


(Qs 6h ET in Music Theory.—Twelve semester hours of Music Theory | 
instrument o Music History and Literature courses, and 6 hours of piano | 
v T Voice if departmental requirements for proficiency in piano are 

fea ty the Major i 

Musi Specializ,,;. "" “PPlied Music.—Twelve semester hours of Applied Music in | 


s ti leni 
ic History Nery Senior recital, 6 hours of Music Theory courses, and 6 hours 
4nd Literature courses, 
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Master of Arts in the field of Musicology Prerequisite: a Ba helor's degree with 
|: major in music, or equivalent z 
Required: the general requirements, pages 91-97; 18 semester hours of Music Br 
ory and Literature or Music heory courses; 6 semester hours of Applied Musi“, 
und a thesis demonstrating research ability in musicology 
Master of Music in the field of Music Theory, Musi € omposition, Conducting, or 
{pplied Music Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree with an undergraduate major p 
one of the following, at this University, O! equivalent (1) Music History an 
Literature, (2) Music Theory, or (3) Applied Music (e 
es 91-97. The 30 semester hours O 


Required: the gener il requirements, page 


second- and third-group course work inc 


luding a thesis (299 300) are 
, and 
Music History " 


f Music Theory Eighteen semester hours of : 
6 hours of Applied Music, and a thesis 


or analytical techniques. Histor? 


the hold 
the fiela í 


ure and Music Theory courses, 


12 research ability in theoretical, creative, 


2. In the field of Music Compositior Eighteen semester hours of Mo. ative 
and Literature and Music Theory courses, 6 hours ol Applied Music, and à be^ 
thesis of one composition in large form properly prepared for performance (c e clus 
music, a symphonic form, ot choral work with orchestral accompaniment) 5 
in vritten theoretical, formal, and harmonic analysis of the work sadi Lit 

the field of Conducting.—Eighteen semester hours of Music History ae . 
a thesis 


Applied Music, and ) uit 
analytical techniques. he red 


in acceptable public conducting performance 
Twelve semester hours of Applie 
voice, string OF ! 


erature and Music Theory courses, 6 hours of 


ating research ibility in theoretical, creative, Or 


ments also include 
4. In the field of Applied Mus 
(piano, harpsichord, organ, 
Music Theory and Music History 
or performance = ( a 


sentative 9... 
be representa artist 
acceple" ntent 
musica e. 

opet 


wea of concentration 
wind instrument), 12 hours of 


courses. The thesis area consists 
5 a recital or performance 


of (1) a public recital 
must 
professionally 
t 

notes on the 


d committee—such 


extensive and well-rounded repertory, 


per formed on a 


level, including verbal historical and analytical lecture d mance 
of the program; (2 demonstrated leadership in an ensemble per O heoretical 
written report on some approved 


or oratorio for voice); and (3) a 
i to the student’s concentration ite: 

Id CC! t „quis! 
teaching field in Music —Prerequ 


lor of Arts in Education with a 


Education curriculum, page 50 12 
pages 117 


Required: the Music option and professional courses listed on 


MUSIC HISTORY AND LITERATI RE 


FIRST GROUP 


3 Introduction to Musical Understanding (3) slemen 
Introductory history of musical tyles, related to listening: © 
materials of music (Fall and spring day) teint! 

ral an 


4 Survey of Music Literature (3) 
I 


sis of selected literautre 


a 
es, * 
, structures, and textur 


roductory study of musical form 
(Spring day) 


SECOND GROUP 
N 4 


103—4 History of Music (3-3) rly 
» cal 
| Development of music in the Western W orld from the € 


to the present (Academic year—day ) 


MUSIC 323 


105 Music of the Baroque Period (3) Tilkens 


Study of the musical styles, techniques, and literature from 1600 to 1750 
(Spring—day ) 


106 Music of the Classic Period (3) Tilkens 
Study of styles, techniques, and literature from the 18th century schools 
through Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. (Fall—day) 

107 Music of the Romantic Period (3) Mandel 
Study of the musical styles, backgrounds, and literature from Schubert 
through the 19th century. (Fall—day ) 

108 Music of the 20th Century (3) Steiner 
The principal schools, techniques, developments, and trends of the 20th 
century, (Spring—day ) 

109 Orchestra Literature ( 3) Steiner 


Survey of the history and styles of orchestra literature, analysis of repre- 
sentative works 


110 Chamber Music Literature (3) Steiner 


Survey of the history and styles of chamber music literature, analysis of 
representative works 


121 The Opera (3) Mandel 


Survey of the history and styles of opera, analysis of representative works 
(Spring—day) 


125 Keyboard Music Literature (3) Tilkens 


Survey of the history, style, and major content of the keyboard literature 


from the 16th century to the present 
= Piano Pedagogy (3) Tolson 
Principles, materials, and methods for teaching the piano (Spring— 
day) 
Pii GROUP 
20 
, Bibliography and Research Methodology (3) Mandel 
(Spring—day ) 
209 Histo 
^ ry of Musical Instruments (3) Steiner 
4 
Seminar: Performance Practices in Selected Areas (3) Staff 


238 
Seminar: Analytical Studies in Music History (3) 


"hc THEORY 
PRST Croup 


l Ele 
pu of Music Theory (3) Parris 
ati 3 
scales, keys, intervals, terms, rhythms, ear-training, sight-singing, 
and s ary keyboard harmony, melodic and harmonic dictation (Fall 


Pring—day ) 
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Parris 


and progression, part-Writ 
ory passing 


5—6 Elementary Harmony (3-3) 


Triads, inversions; chord analysis, construction, 
ing, modulations, figured bass. Prerequisite: Mus 1 or satisfact 


of placement examination. (Academic year—day) 
SECOND GROUP 
131-32 Advanced Harmony (3-3) Parr 
d bass 


analysis, realization of unfigure 


Mus 


Practice in harmonic writing and 


altered chords, elementary 18th century counterpoint Prerequisite: 
5—6 or equivalent (Academic year -day ) 

135 Counterpoint (3) P 
Study and practice of early contrapuntal techniques. (Fall—day) 


137 Orchestration (3) pu 


Instrumental scoring e 
3 à parri 
138 Form and Analysis (3) sprint 
Analysis of musical forms in representative musical literature. (SP 
—day) 
steine! 


151 Conducting (3) 
Technique of conducting, score reading, rehear 
interpretation of selected musical literature; 


(Fall—day ) 


js, à! 
ocedures, analysis 


al : 
sal pr ducting 


practice in con 


THIRD GROUP pasts 
231-32 Composition (3-3) 
(Academic year) pasts 
235 Advanced Counterpoint (3) 
(Fall—day ) Tm | 
251 Advanced Conducting (3) 


(Fall—day) suf 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Academic year) 
APPLIED MUSIC fet js 
án entary ©. s4, 

All Applied Music courses may be repeated for credit The supple» and 5 
waived for full-time music majors. With the exception of Mus 51, “supple e 
one-semester hour courses are individual lessons of 4 hour à week ur week 
? lessons of 1 BOW! ieu e 
fee, $40; 2-, 3-, or 6-semester hour courses are individual lesse supcr! 54 
supplementary fee, $80. Six-semester hour courses include nee 52 «3, and 
semble preparation, and required practice 15 hours a week Mus 9^7 

do not include individual lessons and carry no supplementary fee. 

FIRST GROUP 

Three hours of practice are required for each semester hour pusse! 

McNabb, 


11 Piano (1) Tolson, 


(Fall and spring) 


12 Piano (2) 
(Fall and spring) 


13 Voice (1) 

(Fall and spring) 
14 Voice (2) 

(Fall and spring) 


15 Organ (1) 


(Fall and spring) 
16 Organ (2) 

(Fall and spring) 
17 Violin (1) 

(Fall and spring) 
18 Violin (2) 

(Fall and spring) 
19 Classical Guitar (1) 

(Fall and spring) 
20 Classical Guitar (2) 

(Fall and spring) 
21 Viola (1) 

(Fall and spring) 
22 Viola (2) 

(Fall and spring) 
23 Cello (1) 

(Fall and spring) 
24 Cello 2) 

(Fall and spring) 
25 Bass (1) 

(Fall and spring) 


MUSIC 325 


Tolson, McNabb, Russell 


Zabawa, Gieseler 


Zabawa, Gieseler 


Scribner, McNabb 


Scribner, McNabb 


Cochran, Parnas 


Cochran, Parnas 


Johns, Norris 


Johns, Norris 


Parnas 


Parnas 


Coffman 


Coffman 


Irvine 


Irvine 


Wright 


Wright 


Huntington 


Huntington 
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» 
lH 31 Oboe (1) we 
| (Fall and spring) 
ite 
32 Oboe (2) we 
| (Fall and spring) 
Huntingt™ 


33 Clarinet (1) 
(Fall and spring) 


Hunting! 


34 Clarinet (2) 


] (Fall and spring) | 
Huntingto? | 


re 


35 Saxophone (1) 
(Fall and spring) ; 
;ngto 

36 Saxophone (2) Hunting 
(Fall and spring) ic 

37 Bassoon (1) Macieje™! 
(Fall and spring) ‘ot 

iejew! 

38 Bassoon (2) Macie}é | 


(Fall and spring) "" 
R 4 
39 French Horn (1) 
(Fall and spring) y 
Rams 
40 French Horn (2) 
(Fall and spring) 
steph?” 
41 Trumpet (1) 
(Fall and spring) 
stephe™ 
42 Trumpet (2) 
(Fall and spring) Kraft 
43 Trombone (1) | 
(Fall and spring) graf 
44 Trombone (2) 
(Fall and spring) wardlo" 
45 Percussion (1) 
(Fall and spring) ward" 
46 Percussion (2) 
(Fall and spring) car? 
47 Harp (1) 
(Fall and spring) co 
48 Harp (2) 
(Fall and spring) sucia 
b 
51 Orchestra (1) prerequisit’ , 


Preparation and performance of orchestral literature. 


| tion before Director (Fall and spring evening) 


MUSIC 327 


52 Instrumental Ensemble (2) Steiner 


Chamber ensemble groups in addition to orchestra participation (Fall 
and spring) 


53 Chorus (1) Prussing 
Preparation and performance of choral literature Prerequisite: audition 
before Director (Fall and spring—day) 

54 Chamber Choir (2) Prussing 
Small vocal groups in addition to chorus participation (Fall and 


spring—day ) 


SECOND GROUP 


Pre i 

n ita. 

wesite: audition to meet departmental requirements. Required practice: 5 hours 
ek for l-semester hour courses, 10 hours a week for 2-semester hour courses, 
Ours 


à week for 3-semester hour courses. 


111 Piano (1) Tolson, Russell 
(Fall and spring) 


*112 OM Q or 3) Tolson, Russell 
(Fall and spring) 

113 Voice (1) Zabawa, Gienler 

(Fall and spring) 

*114 Voice (2 or 3) Zabawa, CH 
(Fall and spring) 


115 Organ (1) Scribner 
(Fall and spring) 


d 
16 Organ (2 or 3) Scribner 
(Fall and spring) 
1 r 
17 Orchestral Instrument (1) - 
(Fall and spring) 
^11 
8 Orchestral Instrument (2 or 3) ~~ 
(Fall and spring) 
ll9¢ ik 
Classical Guitar (1) "- 
(Fall and spring) 
*120 
Classical Guitar (2 or 3) re 


(Fall and spring) 


"ky GROUP 


Wie V and spring) 


Music 
majo 
" may elect 3 semester hours of credit. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


328 


213 Voice (3) 


(Fall and spring) 


214 Voice (6) 
(Fall and spring) 


215 Organ (3) 
(Fall and spring) 


216 Organ (6) 
(Fall and spring) 


217 Orchestral Instrument (3) 


(Fall and spring) 


218 Orchestral Instrument (6) 


(Fall and spring) 


Pathology _ 
i ) 
i - mental 
| Professors T.M. Peery (Chairman), W.R. Duryee (Research—Exper! 
F.N. Miller, Jr., William Newman, J.C. Smith EB Her | 
Clinical Professors L.E. Zimmerman (Ophthalmic), J.M. Blumberg, arativo 
| wig (Dermatologic), G.H. Reifenstein, N.S. Irey Robert Sauer (€ omp 


Cornelia Hoch-Ligeti Jicine) 
Professional Lecturers Mary Matthews, P.D. Olch (History of Me 4 r reso" 
Associate Professors W.L. Marsh, Lois Platt (Cytology), Ala É 

F.S. Jannotta nship, RY 


Associate Clinical Professors J.S. Howe, V.E. Martens, Theodore Wi 


Palmer, W J. Jaffurs 
! Assistant Professors S.G. Kent, Suzanne Hammersber 
l B.C. Zook (Comparative) ; H. zeit 
Assistant Clinical Professors W.F. Enos, L.W. Fix, Grace Guin, =: weinbe” 
l Marjorie Williams, C.B. Cook, D.R. Parkinson, I.D. Godwin, M.A. 
ger, Floris Garner (Comparative), Gloria Brennan 


y) 
g (Medical Technolog 


Special Lecturer L.C. Johnson paolo 
4 He : ical Tec 
Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology.—Prerequisite : the Medic "m 
Il urriculum, pages 79-80 gc 112 and a af 
l Required: the general requirements, pages 83-87, including B p> pages 81- 


tional second-group Biological Sciences courses as recommended, 


| ital. inal 
und Path 115-16, 117-18, 119-20, offered in the University Hospital d veri 
Master of Science in the field of Pathology.—Prerequisite: 4 Dow edical 
can Veterinary ' 


| 
| Medicine degree from a school recognized by the Amer! sis 
sociation tudy Sa ge 
" x ; of $ 
I Required: the general requirements, pages 91-9 The progres path 201 gs 
I of 31 semester hours of course work distributed as follows: € science e den! 
| basic medical " e stv 


mester hours), 2 semester hours selected from any 


^ whic 
| Path 283 (four months full-time in hospital-based clerkship pe - 
receives 15 "me«te cre 1 » (2) a thesis (6 semes* 
| cives 15 semester hours of credit); and (2) a ining Pe 


two-year training period in Veterinary Pathology. This tra! 
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taken at either the Armed Forces Institute of Pathology or the Office of Pathology, 
ational Zoological Park, Smithsonian Institution. 

Octor of Philosophy fields of study in Pathology: Comparative Pathology and 
Phthalmic Pathology.—See pages 91-95, 97-99, for requirements for the degree. 


115-16 Introduction to Medical Science Marsh, Hammersberg, and Staff 
(1-1) 
Lectures for medical technology students on physiology, pathology, and 
medicine to accompany Path 119-20. (Academic year—1 hour à week) 


117-18 Principles in Medical Technology Marsh, Hammersberg, and Staff 
(4—4) 


For medical technology students. Theories, principles, sources of error of 
methods used in clinical chemistry, clinical bacteriology, serology, hema- 


tology, clinical microscopy. (Academic year—4 hours a week) 
119-20 Medical Technology Laboratory Marsh, Hammersberg, and Staff 
(10-10) 


Rotation through University Hospital pathology laboratories: hematology 
and urinalysis, 12 weeks; chemistry, 12 weeks; bacteriology and parasitol- 
Ogy, 12 weeks; blood bank, 6 weeks; serology, 4 weeks; tissue pathology, 
4 weeks, (35 hours a week for 50 weeks) 


"201 Pathology (8) Staff 


Inflammations, degenerations, malformations, trauma, neoplasms. Pathol- 
Ogy of organ systems; correlation with symptoms and physical signs. Gross 
and microscopic study of diseased tissues. Case studies. (Fall—12 
Ours a week) 


LJ 
262 Problems in Experimental Cellular Pathology (1) Duryee 
Cytological and biochemical aspects of cellular function in relation to 
normal and selected pathological conditions. (Spring—1 hour a week) 
*2 ` 
66 Comparative Pathology I (1) Sauer, Zook 


Participation in an autopsy service involving wild animals in captivity, 
ited Parison of diseases in various animal species with those in man. Lim- 
ed to 4 students. Path Lab., Nat'l Zoological Park. (Fall—four 3- 
hour Sessions ) 


*27 
l wy Reactions to Drugs (1) Irey 
med of the problems involved in recognizing instances of untoward re- 
ton to therapy, Case presentations. (Spring—1 hour a week) 
"776 Semi 
nars in Pathology (2) Peery and Staff 


Con Ww 
ferences on current topics in pathology, conducted by and primarily 


Or resi : = 
residents in pathology. Each student teams up with a resident to pre- 


Xy and present a seminar on a selected topic. Univ. Hosp. (Spring 
hours a week) 


* 
283 
Anatomical Pathology Clerkship (5 to 30) Staff 
ime and surgical pathology service. Prerequisite: Path 201. Five 
Pyne, et t hours of credit for each 4-week period. Students may receive 


to limi 
ted 
Humber of graduate students, with permission 
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(Fall 0f 


up to 30 semester hours of credit for 6 months full time 
spring) 


Garner and Staff 


1 stic 
Participation in veterinary pathology service, including wild and domest 


ch 
animals. Prerequisite: Path 201. Five semester hours of credit for € 
4-week period. Students may receive up to 30 semester hours of cre 


for 6 months full-time. Armed Forces Inst. of Path 


295 Comparative Pathology II (5 to 30 


(Fall or spring) 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3 staff 


(Academic year) 


198 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) St 
p" — 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
amination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
staff 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) : 
d for credit: 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeate 
(Fall and spring) 


Pharmacology 


Professor H.G. Mandel (Chairman) 
Professorial Lecturers B.B. Brodie, F.E. Hahn 
Associate Professors V.H. Cohn, Jr., Paul Mazel, K.S. Kim (Research), 
Fabro (Research), W.R. Jondorf (Research), J.A. Straw arbar? 
Assistant Professors G.A. Hahn (Research), Philip Klubes (Research), Ba 
Roth-Schechter 
Instructors Glenna Fitzgerald, Sau-Wah Kwan 
Special Lecturer D.J. Boullin Arts 
Master of Science in the field of Pharmacology —Prerequisite: à Bachelor 2 tbe 
or Bachelor of Science degree. The undergraduate program must have inc 1-52 
following courses, or equivalent: B Sc 11-12; Phys 1, 2; Chem 11 - ily recom 
53-54. One year of calculus and a course in physical chemistry are norma 
mended but may be taken during the work towards the Master 
Required: the general requirements, pages 91-97 including Bioc 2477 ^^" 94 2 
Phar 201, 299-300. The remaining courses may be selected 


S.E 


s degree. 


266; Chem 156; Micr 201, 225, 226, 233; Phar 267, 269, 272, 279, 281, © | Molec 
"m i ‘ , , f j ; nd + 
Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Pharmacology: Cni motherapy © yf prug® 
Pharmacology, Devel manie? Pi 2 — E v. Phy ei , il Disposition í tor the 
s s. s pmenta 1 1a » ents 
and Biochemical Pharmacology See pages 91 95 97.99. for requirem 
degree j stall 
4 
andel ane 
201 Pharmacology (8 me piologi” 
;s an 
Lectures, laboratory, conferences on interaction of drug? site bioc 
y are $ 
systems as a basis for rational therapy of disease nn day) 
istry and physiology, or approval of Department (Fa i staf 
203 Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology (2) teraction" 
A à stor ! no 
Basic principles of pharmacology, including drug recept henome 
ni membrane f 


structure activity relationships, pharmacokinetics, : 
r (Fall—day) 


cellular control mechanisms, drug toxicity 
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215 Adolescent Drug Abuse: a Program for Cohn and Staff 
Educators (3) 
For secondary school teachers, counselors, and administrators. Multi- 
disciplinary lectures and discussions concerning the physiological and 
psychological effects of narcotics, central nervous system stimulants and 
depressants, alcohol, and hallucinogenic and psychedelic drugs; psycho- 
social factors leading to adolescent drug abuse; legal implications of drug 
abuse; prevention, control and treatment of drug abuse. (Fall and 
spring—day ) 


252 Seminar: Clinical Pharmacology (2) 
Problems in therapeutics; emphasis on drugs used in treatment of cardio- 
vascular and infectious diseases. Participation in discussions and prepara- 
tion of lectures. Enrollment limited. (1971-72 and alternate years: 
spring—day ) 

254 Frontiers in Pharmacology (1) Mandel and Staff 
Recent advances and fields of research in pharmacology. Most of the 


Material presented by laboratory scientists from neighboring institutions. 
(Spring—day ) 


256 Molecular Pharmacology (2) F. Hahn 


Current theory on action of drugs, especially chemotherapeutic agents, at 
molecular level. Effect of drugs on biosynthetic processes of the cell with 
respect to DNA, messenger RNA, transfer RNA, ribosomes, protein, cell 
Wall, and intermediary metabolites. Factors which alter action of drugs, 


Such as drug interactions and resistance. (Spring—day ) 
258 Cancer Chemotherapy (1) Mandel and Staff 
Mechanisms by which drugs inhibit the growth of tumor cells. (1971- 


72 and alternate years: spring—day) 


259 Developmental Pharmacology (1) Fabro 


cae, seminars, conferences. Teratogenic actions of drugs; pharma- 
Ological principles which apply during prenatal and perinatal develop- 


ment. (1971-72 and alternate years: spring—day) 
260 
aaa Pharmacology (1) Kim 
cs and seminars on recent advances in the pharmacology and 
mec anism of action of various hormones. (1971-72 and alternate 
years; spring—day) 
^ 
267 r 
quarmacological Research (arr.) Staff 
credit o differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated once for 
» Oward a Master of Science degree (Fall and spring—day ) 
9 Ph . 
4 armacology Seminar (1) Staff 
€cent advanc 
ena in pharmacology. Content differs each time the course is 
Bree. `’ May be repeated once for credit toward a Master of Science de- 
= . (Fall and spring—day) 
</2 Ph 
< ys '| 1 fat " 
KS iological Disposition of Drugs (3) Cohn 
e 
A ee in biological tissue. Absorption, distribution, chemical alter- 
ing the cretion of drugs; physical, chemical, and biological factors affect- 


(1971. 72 Processes, Limited to 20 students. Prerequisite: Phar 201. 
é and alternate years spring—day ) 
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275-76 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology I-II (1-1) St 
. " 1d 
Lectures and seminars on advances in mechanisms of drug action; phar 
laboratory 


macology of new drugs; theoretical aspects of pharmacology; 
techniques. (1971—72 and alternate years: academic year day) 


Staff 


277-78 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology II-IV (1-1) E 
alternate years: ® 


Continuation of Phar 275-76. (1970-71 and 
demic year—day ) 
staff 


279 Special Topics in Pharmacology (arr.) is 
Selected aspects of drug action. Content differs each time the -— 
offered; may be repeated once for credit toward a Master of Scien 
gree. (Fall and spring—day ) 

à P . í „zel, Str3V 

Physiological Techniques in Pharmacology—Lecture Mazel, 

(2) . m and si 

Physiological techniques for obtaining information on mechanism, 1 

of action of pharmacological agents. Limited to 20 students ai 71 and 

may be taken without 282. Prerequisite: Phar 201. (19 


alternate years: spring—day ) 


28 


' — à; Mazel, Str" 
282 Physiological Techniques in Pharmacology— 


Laboratory (2) 


isi concu” 
Accompanies Phar 281. Prerequisite: Phar 201. Prerequisite or 


rent registration: Phar 281. (1971-72 and alternate years) " 
Co 
283 Biochemical Techniques in Pharmacology (arr.) í pemic?l 
Lectures and laboratory. Theory and practice of modern pay actio? 
techniques applicable to study of metabolic fate and mechanste 
of drugs. Prerequisite: Phar 201. (1971-72 and alternate Y suf 
295 Reading and Research (arr.) Science de 
Independent study for students preparing for the Master of 
gree. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) suf 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Academic year) staf 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) general Ld 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy 
amination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring stall 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) credit 
sted for 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates May be repe 


(Fall and spring) 


Philosophy - 


Professors Thelma Z. Lavine, R.H. Schlagel (Chairman) 
Associate Professors C.H. Pfuntner, W.B. Griffith 
Associate Professorial Lecturer Laura Schrenk 

Assistant Professor Gerald Donaldson 
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Bachelor of Arts with a major in Philosophy (Field-of-Study).—Prerequisite: the 
Arts and Letters curriculum, page 78. 
Required in addition to the general requirements, page 83-87, the passing of the 
hilosophy major examination at the end of the senior year. The coordinated knowl- 
8e upon which the student will be examined is the following: (1) history of phi- 
stu Phy and (2) problems of philosophy. A proseminar (Phil 199—200) assists the 
nt in preparing for the major examination 
Trl of Arts in the field of Philosophy.—Prerequisite: an undergraduate major 
: ilosophy at this University or equivalent, as attested by passing this University's 
ee mination in Philosophy; the following courses or equivalent: Phil 111, 112, 
, L, 131, and 152. 
peed the general requirements, pages 91-97. As much as possible of the re- 
course work must be in third-group courses. If second-group courses are 
ted, students are required to do more intensive and extensive work than under- 
“ana A general written examination in two areas of Philosophy and an oral 
of — in the student's special field are required in addition to a Master's thesis 
ntial length 


FIRST GROUP 
61-62 Introduction to Philosophy (3-3) Staff 


(Phil 61 replaces former 52; Phil 62 re place s former 51) 


Problems of modern philosophy in relation to scientific and social devel- 
Opments since the Renaissance. Phil 61: theories of reality. Phil 62: 
theories of knowledge. Phil 61 or 62 may be taken independently. 
(Academic year— day and evening) 


71 Philosophy and Literature (3) Lavine 


Philosophical foundations of psychoanalytical psychiatry, existentialism, 
^ Marxism and their expression in literature, e.g., in the works of 
ann, Kafka, Camus, Sartre, Malraux, Silone, and Koestler. 


“COND GROUP 


1 
l1 History of Ancient Philosophy (3) Donaldson 


Ary of Western philosophy from early Greece to the early Middle 
ges. (Fall—day) 


112 Hi 

E of Modern Philsophy (3) Pfuntner 

xw of Western philosophy of the 17th and 18th centuries (Descartes 

ant). (Spring—evening ) 

113 ` 

^w. Century Philosophy (3) Lavine 
b Wopean philosophy from Kant to Nietzsche (Fall—evening ) 

1 
Introduction to Logic (3) Griffith 


Systematic 
^: study of the principles of valid inference with attention to the 
to the T of skill in logical analysis and evaluation of arguments, and 
elementary theory of formal systems (Fall—day ) 


*129 
queories of History (3) Lavine 
ormerly Phil 180) 


Criti 

ues 

Pls M, Philosophies of history: idea of progress, historicism, He- 
S. rwy Savam dialectic, cyclical, and social-scientific views. Contempo- 
` ems of historical knowledge 


intera 
Partm, 
ental c 
Ourse offered by the departments of Philosophy and History 
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131 Ethics (3) Griffith 
Theories of "the good" and "the right" from Plato to Sartre. (Fall— 
day) 

132 Social Philosophy (3) Lavine 
Social philosophies from Luther to Marxism and Fascism (Spring 
day) 

142 Philosophy of Law (3) Donaldso® 
Systematic examination of the fundamental concepts of law and oot 
dence; special emphasis on their treatment by contemporary philoso 
and jurists. (Spring—day ) 

" "e » l 

151 Myth, Science, and the Modern Mind (3) s 

thical à? 


A course in the philosophy of science. Comparison of the my 
scientific outlook; emphasis on the development and nature O 
concepts, methodology, and explanation from Copernicus to Einstein. 
(Fall—day) 


f scientific 


, - " hlage! 
Knowledge, Truth, and Reality (3) g při 
Inquiry into the basis and structure of knowledge, the problem f roi 
ception and independent reality, and the meaning and criteria O 


CA 
Nm 


(Spring—day ) 


r 
- ntne 
162 Aesthetics (3) P in 
r j " á -riticis 
Nature of aesthetic experience, problems of appreciation and € art 
the arts, and theories of artistic creation. Emphasis on contempo 
and criticism (Spring—evening ) f 
. funtne 
172 American Philosophy (3) P repre” 
"TU a as 
Philosophies of Peirce, Royce, James, Dewey, and Santayana 
sentatives of American thought (Fall—evening) c 
i Schlag 
192 Contemporary Philosophy: Analytical (3) by logi 
q , 
The two dominant movements of recent Anglo-American philosoP gue 
cal positivism and British ordinary language philosophy, (Fallida) 
by G.E. Moore, Wittgenstein, Ryle, Austin, Ayer, etc. ( imo 
Gr 
193 Contemporary Philosophy: Phenomenological ( 3) Ger” 
li into 
The phenomenological movement, including its development » 
and French existentialism, and its more recent phases. stall 
199-200 Proseminar: Readings in Philosophy (3-3) (study maj 
; ofS 
Conferences and group discussions in preparation for field-o 
examination 
THIRD GROUP staf 
201-2 Readings and Research (3-3) roblems 
Advanced readings and reports. Investigation of special P 
(Academic year) ponaldso” 
, ; ; ; it 
210 Seminar: Ancient Philosophy (3) 4 for credi 
be repeate fall 


Content differs each time course is offered; may 


A ristotle- 
Topic for 1970-71: a study of the major works of Aris 


evening) 
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216 Seminar: Kant (3) Lavine 
Critique of Pure Reason. 


221 Seminar: Logical Theory (3) Griffith 
Metatheory of deductive systems, modal logics; historical and philosophi- 
cal import of recent developments. (Fall—evening ) 

231 Seminar: Ethical Theory (3) Griffith 
Readings in recent ethical philosophy. (1971-72 and alternate years: 
fall—evening) 

251 Seminar: Philosophy of Science (3) Schlagel 
Intensive study of selected problems in the historical and theoretical foun- 
dations of science. (Spring—evening) 

252 Seminar: Epistemology (3) Schlagel 
Study of selected problems 

262 Seminar: Aesthetics (3) Pfuntner 
Study of selected problems. (1971—72 and alternate years: spring—eve 
ning) 

272 Seminar: American Philosophy (3) Pfuntner 
Important American contributions to theories of the self, society, and his 
tory. (Spring—evening) 

280 Seminar: Philosophy of History (3) Lavine 
Current issues concerning the problem of historical knowledge 

299. 304, - 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) Stafi 


(Academic year) 


Phy sical Education 


Profe : 
pers Elizabeth Burtner, R.G. Hanken, V.J. DeAngelis, Loretta Stallings, 
Profe tor (Chairman) 
ociate peecturers W.D. Thompson, Donald Hawkins 
late on" Lyndale George, Jeanne Snodgrass, Maida Withers 
ssorial Lecturer Evelyn DeBoeck 
a A rat Gayle Clapp, Honey Nashman, Nancy Johnson, B.P. Be- 
stan E cEwan, Martha Bair, Judith Young 
fessorial Lecturers Martha Jesnak, W.R. Scott 


Lec E. Bumga 
turer Calva Ran eT 


dy in Physical Education leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
l Education (opportunity for specialization in dance, elementary 
teaching Ucation, or special physical education), Bachelor of Arts in Educa 
~~ in Dance), and Master of Arts in Education (field in Dance or 
Ucation with opportunity for specialization in dance, elementary 
cation, safety education, or special physical education) are offered 


by the Sch sical edu 
00 . 
lo *ducation (see pages 101-25) 
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This Department includes all the recognized athletic activities of University students 
except intercollegiate athletics for men 


Four semesters of Physical Education (PI 
except for those students exempt under the regulations stated on pages 76 
in physical educ 


A medical examination is required before participation 


4. 5, or 6) are required for graduation, 


ation 


activities. 
The University is not responsible for injuries received in 
any of the activities of the Department of Physical Education, and 


assumes full responsibility therefor 


intramural games or # 
the student 


available 


Courses with titles followed by the parenthetical designation (men) are ! 
nation 


men students only; those with titles followed by the parenthetical desig 
are available to women students only. 


to 


(women ) 


FIRST GROUP 
Stafi 
cation 
d for 


*4 Physical Education Activities (1) 


Two periods a week of instruction in 
activities chosen from those offered each semester 
credit not to exceed 4 semester hours. (Fall and spring— 


coeducational physical edu 
May be repeate 
day) 


*5 Physical Education Activities (1) (men) ^ 
ysical education activities chose 


Two periods a week of instruction in ph ; T 
from those offered each semester May be repeated for credit nO 
exceed 4 semester hours. (Fall and spring—day ) 


suf 


*t6 Physical Education Activities (1) (women) s 
irst- ye 
Instruction in physical education activities | 3 periods a week for first-Y 


students; two periods a week for second-year students) chosen from ter 
offered each semester. May be repeated for credit not to exceed 4 © 
hours. (Fall and spring—day ) 
mes young 
20 Current Health Topics (1) jest 
" u 
Lecture and discussion pertinent to the health of today’s college st 
Guest medical lecturers (Spring—evening ) 
! ss 
39-40 Seminar: Physical Education (1—1) 
(Academic year) y, 
St 
41 First Aid (1) sprint 
: ; i à t ( 
First-aid training includes Red Cross certification (standard). 
-day) , 
Jis 
; ; Ange 
43-44 Techniques of Physical Education Bair, De 
Activities (1 to 3-1 to 3) ques of 
n -hniq ; 
Development of individual physical and motor abilities; tech cade 
sports and dance activities Conference to be arranged. 
year—4day ) 
a or more " 
* A Physical Education fee of $4.50 a semester is required for registration in one it 
estricted . 


activity courses 
i i 
t Students whose medical examinations indicate the desirability for remedial or T 


are assigned to programs especially adapted to their needs 
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49 Human Anatomy (3) Staff 
Systematic study of the structure of the human body. Emphasis on neuro- 
muscular mechanisms, cardiovascular system, and neuroanatomy, including 


conduction pathways. (Fali—day) 

50 Kinesiology (3) Berube 
Analysis of human movement including mechanical physics, anatomy, and 
physiology. Prerequisite: approved course in anatomy. (Spring—day) 

51-52 Teaching Physical Education Activities (3—3) Staff 


Methods of guiding individual development of physical fitness, motor 
performance, posture and body mechanics; techniques of teaching indi- 


vidual, dual, and team sports, and dance activities. (Academic year— 
day) 

57 Dance Technique I (1) Staff 
Intermediate technique in modern dance 

58 Dance Technique II (1) Staff 
Advanced technique in modern dance. 

SECOND GROUP 
101 Physical Education in the Elementary School (3) Snodgrass 


For Elementary Education and Physical Education majors. Implications 
of child growth and development for school and playground programs: 
Philosophy, curriculum, techniques of teaching, facilities and equipment, 
evaluation. (Fall—evening ) 


102 Physical Education Curriculum in the Elementary School (3) Staff 


Curriculum for kindergarten and grades 1-6 in physical education activi- 
les. Prerequisite: PE 101. (Spring—evening) 


l LM : 
03 Philosophy and Principles of Physical Education (3) Breen 


otia History and Principles of Physical Education) 
x cr d as it relates to contemporary physical education; aims, objectives, 
philosophy. (Spring—day) 


10 
5 Special Physical Education (3) Nashman 


Correcti : 
aa rrective, developmental, and adapted physical education for the handi- 
Chere, orthopaedic, neurological, cardiovascular, and mentally retarded. 
"Inical experience.  (Spring—evening) 


107 
Teaching Ethnic Dance (1 or 2) — 


(Formerly 
rmerly Teaching Recreational Dance) 


Me t i 
on materials for teaching the folk and social forms of dance 


109 Dance C 
A nce Composition I (1 or 2) Withers 
sic à; 
| ic elements and principles of composition. (Fall—day) 


110 " 
Dance C omposition II (1) Withers 


Advanc 
Mowe in composition. May be repeated once for credit. 


3 


3 
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2 or 3) Staff 


111-12 Sports Education Technique I-II (2 or 3 
(Formerly Teaching Physical Education Activities) 
Techniques of teaching individual, dual, and team sports, 
activities as needed; methods of coaching and officiating. 


and dance 
(Academie 


year—day ) 


113-14 Practice in Teaching Physical Education Bair, Hanken 


Activities (3—3) 

Application of principles and techniques in teaching se 
dance activities. Supervised experience in instructional a 
ular programs. (Academic year—day ) 


lected sport and 
nd extracurre 


u- r 
115-16 Intramural Program Organization (2 or 3-2 or 3) Bumgarne 
Principles of administration, organization, and supervision in junior Aa 


school, senior high school, and college intramural programs. 
demic year—day ) 


wv H e 
117 Teaching Modern Dance (2 or 3) p 
Methods of teaching modern dance: technique, improvisation, —" 


position. Analysis of accompaniment. Secondary, college, adu 
(1970—71 and alternate years: fall—evening) 

purtner 
concert? 
ompan! 


118 Dance Production (2 or 3) 
Planning, choreographing, and staging of dance demonstrations; * 
musicals, plays, festivals, lighting, costuming, sets, make-up, acc 
alternate years: spring—evening) 


ment. (1970-71 and 
Says "d withers 
119 Creative Dance for Children (3) m 
Exploration and understanding of creative movement for childre educ 
ation of methods and materials. Dance for children with spec! 
tion problems. (Fall—day ) 
withers 
120 Repertory (1) ission of 
Study and performance of dance works. Admission by P 
instructor. May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and sprin ling 
Stalin 
122 Methods and Materials for Health Education (3) n". 
à 4ion an 
Curriculum planning and organization, methodology, abo knowledi^ 
materials of health education, evaluation, basic healt 
(Spring—4day) stall 
131 Tests and Measurements in Physical Education (3) +s in physi 
"n "ev sts 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Critical survey of i cre 
cal activities, methods of test construction, elementary statis 
—day) B ck 
De A 
134 Rhythmic Analysis through Creative Movement (3) — — — , jement® 
Pulse, meter, phrase, simple music notation, and analyst nusic, port 
forms of music composition. Sensory and ideational s chores hay 
and the visual arts as motivation for improvisation e or quivale 
Prerequisite: one semester of modern dance or ballet, 
(1971-72 and alternate years: spring—day ) purine! 
135-36 Survey of Dance History (3—3) 4 ethnic t. 
p 4 an S 
Dance from primitive ritual to contemporary folk, m oth cent 
Practical work in dance included. PE 135: prehistorie 
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PE 136: 20th century. (1970-71 and alternate years: academic 
year—evening ) 


138 Organization and Administration of Physical George 
Education (3) 


Organization and administration of elementary, secondary, and college pro- 


grams. Plants, fields, equipment, and programs. (Fall) 

139 Preparation and Evaluation of Student George, Hanken 
Teaching (3) 

(Fall and spring) 

157 Dance Technique and Theory (1) Withers 
Theories of movement; analysis and practice of contemporary dance 
techniques, (Spring—day ) 

158 Safety Education (3) Bumgarner 


Liability, prevention, and emergency care of all types of injuries with ref- 
erence to first aid and athletics. Proper use of personnel, facilities, and 
equipment. Red Cross certificaton as an instructor. (Spring—day ) 


164 Physiology of Exercise (3) Berube 


The physiological functions of the body and the effect of exercise on these 
functions. Prerequisite: PE 49 and 50, or equivalent. (Fall—evening) 


"HRD Group 
201 Philosophy and Organization of Physical Education (3) Breen 
Concepts of philosophy and philosophic method applied to objectives, prin 
Ciples, and practice in physical education. (Fall—evening) 
202 Motor Learning (3) Staff 


Theories of motor development and learning; variables of motor per- 


formance and learning with implications for teaching movement skills. 
(Spring- -evening ) 


2 

T Problems and Modern Trends in Physical Education (3) Hanken 
Lecture (2 hours) 
ganization, 
ISsues; prog 


, conference (1 hour). For experienced teachers. Or- 
Supervision, and curriculum problems growing out of current 
ram planning policies; competition. 


215 : 
Administration of High School Athletics (3) Millan* 
oe Only by the College of General Studies in off-campus centers 
tag Only to majors in Physical Education. Lecture (2 hours), confer- 
phil (1 hour). For the prospective high school athletic director. The 
Osophy, Principles, and procedures essential for the administration and 


*velopment of a sound athletic program. (Fall—evening) 

220 p. 
pones in Health Education (3) Jesnak 
Rage (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Health needs, policies and pro- 
fiel Planning, use of community resources, promising practices in the 


‘Mi (Fall—evening) 
: fillan 5 Associate p 


rofessorial Lecturer in Physical Education in tbe College of General 
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t Mr 
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232 Current Issues in Elementary School Physical Snodgrass 
Education (3) 
Current philosophy, trends, and research; implications for curriculum, 
instruction, evaluation (Spring—evening ) 
Snodgrass 


234 Organization and Administration of Elementary School 
Physical Education (3) 
For school administrators, supervisors, principals, and physica 


specialists. Curriculum, administrative, and supervisory problems; 
garten, grades 1-6 (1970—71 and alternate years: spring evening 


l education 
kinder- 


: n "ENS , ‘ an 
241 Physical Examinations and Correctives (3) Nashm 
3 ; x n n c$ 
Examination for detection of postural defects, faulty body mechani 
and physical fitness; exercise prescription. Clinical experience. Prered 
site: PE 105 or equivalent. (Spring—evening ) 
A ae ins 
242 Recreation for Special Groups (3) -" 


Organization and administration of a community-oriented program is, 
the mentally retarded; those with orthopaedic, neurological, cardiov® 


: age 
and other handicapping conditions; and the culturally deprived. l 
groups included. (Spring—evening) 
n 
250 Recreation and Outdoor Education (3) pe 


Current trends in philoso 


Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour) 
education, camping, 


principles, practices, and programs for outdoor 
community-school relationships. (Fall—evening) 
* 
4 : 1 i illan 
258 Safety Education—Care and Prevention (3) p 
Offered only by the College of General Studies in off-campus b Jia 
Care and prevention of athletic injuries, school safety, ` jı —evening 
bility. Leads to Instructor Certification in First Aid. (Fa 


261 Driver and Safety Education I (3) À nce, 
: ainten®, 
History, scope, objectives. Automobile construction and i ilitie* 
traffic accidents, laws, regulations, sound driving practices, e 
and liabilities; emphasis on practice driving laboratory 
(Fall—evening) T 
Sco 
262 Driver and Safety Education II (3) d pror? 
Methods and techniques of conducting programs, pupil ^ r1 
evaluation, research, planning, organization and instruction. n of mn? 
approaches, laboratory and direct experiences in the utis ing) 
tiple car and simulator approaches to instruction (Spring 


263 Basic Simulation—Driver Education (3) enter 


„ampus © 
Offered only by the College of General Studies in off-camp". or 


, struction. tj 
Orientation and psychological foundations of simulator m» igistratio” 
tion an adm! 


eration, care, and preventive maintenance; organiza a 
evening) 


of a driver education simulator program (Fall 


ral 
Gene 
n the Colles? i 


Millan is Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physical Education 


. studies. 
Pitts is Lecturer in Physical Education in the College of General Stuc! 
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264 Safety Education (3) Castell* 
Extraneous influences that cause vehicular accidents—such as alcohol, 
drugs, suicidal tendencies, emotional and psychological factors, medical 
reasons—and their effects upon driver safety. (Spring—evening) 


265 Driver and Safety Education III (3) Scott 


Modern methods and materials in traffic safety and driver education; psy- 
chological testing; Drivucator; multiple car method. 


270 Philosophy of Dance (3) Burtner 
Study of the theories and concepts underlying dance from the 18th cen- 
tury to the present. (1970-71 and alternate years: fall—evening) 

271-72 Dance Notation (3-3) Staff 


Study of Labanotation. PE 271: leads to elementary certification; effort- 
Shape notation included. PE 272: intermediate level. Special project: 
Study and reconstruction of notated works of 20th century choreographers 


of American modern dance. (1971-72 and alternate years: academic 
year—day ) 
273 Advanced Choreography (3) Burtner 


Advanced problems in creative movement and composition. Chore- 
ographing of group and solo works in dance. May be repeated once for 
credit, (Fall and spring) 


277 Dance Expressions in Selected Cultures (3 or 6) Burtner 


Study of ethnic forms of dance through reading and participation. Study 
may be done in the United States or the country of the dance being 
Studied, (Fall and spring) 


297 Advanced Topical Studies (3) Staff 
Independent study or field project pertinent to the needs of the student, 
including synthesis and critique of background literature. (Fall and 
Spring) 

Physics 
ai te 
Proj Tk XE es. Wo Tes 
esso, eg 
man) oo M: Koehl, Herbert Jehle, H.H. Hobbs, Julian Eisenstein (Chair- 
Associate to Bergmann, A.J. Zuchelli 


Mociarg Professor Francisco Prats 
Assistan vofessorial Lecturers H.H. Landon, Jr., Herbert Rabin 
C Maren Margaret Montzka, J.M. Harrison, N.K. Khatcheressian, 


Chelor 

Q , 

19 *Quisite A "ts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Physics (Departmental) 

M including Ph Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respectively, pages 78 

« 21, 22. 31" A 2, 31-32, 51-52; Chem 11-12; Math 31, 32, and 33, or former 
*quireq. tha’ "nd 24. 

l *d: th 

Ál, and 65; Jg requirements, pages 83-87, including (1) Phys 151 or 152, 

* b, semester hours of intermediate Physics courses, to be selected 


tc 
astel] 
55 Assist 
ant Clinical Professor of Medicine in the School of Medicine 
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with the approval of the departmental adviser; (3) 6 semester hours selected from 
Math 111, 112, 124, 134, 139, 140, 142; (4) Stat 97 or EE 51 

Master of Arts in the field of Physics —Prerequisite; a Bachelor's degree with à 
major in Physics at this University, or equivalent 

Required: the general requirements, pages 91-97, including Phys 231, 232, 233- 
34, 235, 236, 291, plus one of the following: Phys 241, 242, 243, 244, 245, or 251-52. 

Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Physics: Experimental Solid State Physics 
(Behavior of Electrons in Solids, Growth and Perfection of Crystals, Magnetic Prop 
erties of Solids at Low Temperatures, Móssbauer Effect), and Theoretical Physic 
(Biophysics, Elementary Particles, Field Theory, General Relativity, Magnetic a 
Optical Properties of Solids, Molecular Structure, Nuclear Scattering, Quantum 
Mechanics).—See pages 91-95, 97-99, for requirements for the degree. d 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Biophysics (an interdepartmental field offer 
by the departments of Biological Sciences, Physics, and Physiology, see pages ^ 
17).—See pages 91-95, 97-99, for requirements for the degree 

Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Physics 
Education curriculum, page 80 

Required: the Physics option and the professional courses listed on P 
115—16. 


Prerequisite: the 


ages 113, 


; art- 
Departmental prerequisite: Phys 31-32 or equivalent, and consent of a dep 
mental adviser, are prerequisite to all second-group courses in Physics. 
ASTRONOMY 
FIRST GROUP bbs 
È Ho 
9-10 Introduction to Astronomy (3-3) Classical 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2 hours). under” 


through modern astronomy with introduction to basic principle 


: ‘ . a ; seront ari or non 
lying astronomical systems and observations. Primarily f ay) 


majors. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. (Academic year abs 
Ho 
*11-—12 Introduction to Astronomy (2-2) day) 
Same as Phys 9-10 without the laboratory. ( Academic year 
PHYSICS 
FIRST GROUP Koehl 
| General Physics (4) P physics 
: " > e 
lopics in classical physics which form a foundation for " có rent 
Prerequisite: two years of college preparatory mathema es rd eveninP 
registration for Math 6. Laboratory fee, $11 (Fall—4day 
spring—day ) staf 


4 


Introduction to Modern Physics (4) 


(Formerly General Physics) 


t 


i 
> henome is 
' e agnetic P asi 
Selected topics in modern physics, including electrome za on the hs a 

"4 ra 
Prerequisite: Phys 1 or equivalent. Phys 1 can be w ent Test or bY 
of the College Entrance Examination Board Achievem vire ent 
se red to 
-— „eg science 
* This course does not satisfy the Columbian College of Arts and Sciences ^ d in, 9' 
This course may not be taken by students who have completed, Or are € 
enroll in Phys 9-10 


PHYSICS 343 


departmental examination prior to registration. Laboratory fee, $11. 
(Fall—day; spring—day and evening) 


*3 General Physics (3) Koehl 
Same as Phys 1 without laboratory. (Fall—day and evening; spring— 
day) 

14 Introduction to Modern Physics (3) Staff 
Same as Phys 2 without laboratory. (Fall—day; spring—day and 
evening) 

5 Topics in Contemporary Physics (3) Parke 


Discussion of current developments based on recent Scientific American 
articles in the physical sciences. Topics include relativity, quantum theory, 
elementary particles, lasers, Móssbauer effect, etc. Prerequisite: high 
school physics and two years of college preparatory mathematics. 


31-32 Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2-2) Staff 
Theoretical structure of physics, emphasis on appropriate analytical tech- 
niques, Prerequisite: two semesters of calculus and Phys 2. (Academic 
year) 

Die. r a s r 

1-52 Introduction to Experimental Physics (2-2) Staff 


Experiments and lectures on the basic phenomena of physics and tech- 
niques of experimentation. Prerequisite: Phys 2 and two semesters of 


calculus, Material fee, $11 a semester (Academic year—day and eve- 
ning) 


SECOND GROUP 
15] 


-5 j 
2 Intermediate Laboratory (2-2) Staff 
Independent advanced work to introduce students to laboratory and shop 
*chniques and the use of specialized instruments. Prerequisite: Phys $1- 
Laboratory fee, $11 a semester (Academic year) 
1 
61 Mechanics I (3) Staff 
Mechanics of mass points and rigid bodies. Newton's laws, conservation 
Ea; Euler’s equations, inertia tensor, small vibrations, and elements of 
&range's and Hamilton's equations. (Fall—day) 
16 a 
? Mechanics II (3) Staff 
Basic 4 
e ow “spects of elasticity and fluid dynamics, strain tensor, stress tensor, 
Wations of equilibrium, elastic waves, ideal and viscous fluids (Spring) 
163 
X Optics (3) Staff 
eia lations and waves, energy and momentum of the electromagnetic 
e Interference, diffraction, geometrical optics, optics of crystals and 
"E er media, dispersion. (Fall—day) 
Y 
Th,  COUn 
his con® does not sates 
“Arg atsty the Columbian College of Arts and Sciences science requirement 


"m in Phys NOt be 


is 
Th u 
tis cou ^ does not s 


taken by students who have completed, or are enrolled in, or plan to 


i me ay not a the Columbian College of Arts and Sciences science curriculum 
n Phys 2 taken by students who have completed, or are enrolled in, or plan to 


ty 
" 
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i | Staff 


| 164 Thermodynamics (3) 

ations 19 
Basic principles of thermodynamics, reversible changes, applications 5 
simple systems, thermodynamic potentials, phase equilibrium (Spring 


Staff 
ensor calcu 
basic circuit 


165-66 Electromagnetic Theory (3—3) 
Development of Maxwell's field equations using vector and t 
lus, electrostatics, stationary and nonstationary phenomena, 
theory, electromagnetic waves and radiation (Academic year) 


Staff 


167 Principles of Quantum Physics (3) 


-hanics: 
Experimental background and theoretical basis of quantum mechank 
(Fall—day) 
168 Applied Quantum Physics (3) suf 
and to atomic 


Applications of quantum mechanics to statistical mechanics 
molecular, and nuclear physics. (Spring) 


170 Elementary Solid State Physics (3) „i 
Dielectric and magnetic properties of solids, behavior of electrons 
metals and semi-conductors, lattice defects. (Spring—evening) 

Jehle | 

d replication 

f interact! 

ologica! 9" 


72 Biophysics (3) 
Biosynthesis of macromolecules: physical basis of nucleic aci 
transcription, and translation; information theory Specificity 0! 
of cells in reaggregation and morphogenesis. Symmetry in bi 
ganization (Spring) 
stafi 


175 Nuclear Physics (3) 
Structure and stability of atomic nuclei, nuclear transform 
actions, radiations of nuclei, fission. (Fall—evening) 


ations and = 


THIRD GROUP 


Consent of a departmental graduate adviser is required for admissio 
group courses in Physics. 


231 Electromagnetic Theory: Macroscopic Effects (3) m and in 
~ cuu 

Aspects of electromagnetism having to do with fields in the a jtions 1 

media, their determination in terms of physical boundary cities, CPOs 

their effects upon charges and matter; definition of field qu 


mental field relations, solutions for the fields, effects of “ts o! 
magnetic media, time dependent solutions, and basic aspects 
(Fall—day ) 
Hobbs 
232 Advanced Mechanics (3) 1 variation” 
Analytic methods of mechanics as a basis for modern pe? nica! <i 
principles, Lagrange’s equations, Hamiltonian formulation, cane yum 
formations, classical perturbation theory, transition tO con 
(Fall—evening ) prat 
233-34 Quantum Mechanics (3—3) the develo?” 
General aspects of quantum mechanics with emphasis upon {formation 
mental principles involved. Operators, representations ar mentum, , | 


theory, Schrodinger and Heisenberg pictures, angular m 


bation theory, scattering theory (Academic year) 


PHYSICS 345 


235 Special Relativity (3) Bergmann 
Application of relativistic concepts to the basic fields of physics: space and 
time, tensors and covariant mechanics of point particles, covariant form 


of electromagnetism, relativistic variational principles, relativistic quantum 
equations. (1970-71 and alternate years: fall—day) 


236 Electromagnetic Theory: Electrodynamics and Staff 
Radiative Effects (3) 
Lienard-Wiechert potentials, multipole fields, covariant methods, the self- 
field problem, and classical radiation theory. (Spring) 

241 Statistical Mechanics (3) Jehle 


Atomic configurations under thermodynamic conditions using partition 
functions and cluster expansion techniques; ideal and nonideal gases; elec- 
tron plasmas; changes of state. (Spring) 


242 Atomic and Molecular Structure (3) Staff 


Structure of atoms and molecules, energy levels, binding energy, optical 
activity. Hartree and Hartree-Fock equations, spin-effects, rotational and 
vibrational effects, paramagnetic resonance, chemical binding. (Spring) 


243 Solid State Physics: Structure and Binding (3) Staff 


Atomic structure of solids and analysis of the binding of crystals. Crystal- 
line forms and symmetries, atomic vibrations and specific heats, sound and 


on propagation, crystalline defects. (1971-72 and alternate years: 
) 

^44 € - > 
“44 Solid State Physics: Electronic Processes in Metals (3) Staff 


Phenomena in metals and semi-conductors determined by the electronic 

States allowed: binding, specific heats, magnetic properties, transport phe- 

nomena, Independent particle approximation and many-body aspects are 
Scussed. (1971—72 and alternate years: spring) 


245 Quantum Electrodynamics: Theory and Applications (3) Zuchelli 
A presentation 
ture of the 
tization, 
electron 
Taction 


of the lower order effects depending upon the quantal na- 
electromagnetic field: Hamiltonian formulation and field quan- 

Perturbation calculations, Compton effect, photoelectric effect, 
"electron scattering, pair creation and annihilation, indices of re- 
» divergence difficulties. (Fall) 


2 
46 Quantum Field Theory (3) Bergmann 


Ovariant presentation of general theory of quantized fields, Boson and 


er elde : i 
ti mion fields, theory of S-matrix, dispersion relations, and renormaliza- 
On program, (Spring) 


ie Nuclear Theory (3) 


N Prats 
uc rele 
€ Interactions, nuclear models, theory of nuclear reactions, pion 
248 75 and weak interactions. (1971-72 and alternate years: spring) 
ementary Particles (3) Jehle 
intera; vector, and spinor fields and their particle aspects, weak and strong 
249 Sta “ons, Symmetry properties and conservation laws. (Spring) 
E tistical Processes (3) Zuchelli | 
Xtension of «t 


atistical concepts to irreversible processes. Ergodic behavior, 


Classical 
ànd quantum approaches to irreversible effects in large systems, 
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master equations, recurrence paradox and development of thermodynamit 
concepts. (1970-71 and alternate years: fall—evening) 
Staff 


ording formal instruction M 


and in oy” 


250 Selected Topics in Modern Phy sics (3) 
Complements the established curriculum by aff 
topics of immediate interest to the development of physics 
lar to the members of the graduate research group. May be repeal 
credit with permission of graduate adviser. (Fall and spring) 


Staff 


251-52 Laboratory (2-2) 
ec, $11 a semester 


Individual work on special topics. Laboratory f 
(Academic year: Saturdays) 


254 General Theory of Relativity (3) Bergman? 


Physical principles and mathematical methods underlying Einstein's ee 
equation, geodesic equations of motion, checks of the theory, action i 
ciple, conservation laws, perturbation theory, gravitational radiation t 

relativistic cosmology. (Spring) staf 


291 Seminar (1) for 
Individual investigation of special problems. All students re rest 
Master’s degree in physics are expected to attend this seminar uri aic 
dence for the degree, and to take part in its programs. Credit for ters of 
pation in the seminar work is obtained during the last two seme ag 
residence: this credit, however, is based upon the seminar work yc and 
entire period of residence. May be repeated once for credit. 


spring) staf 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Academic year) 


gistered 


FOURTH GROUP suf 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) an 
- : e 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gen 
ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) stall 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 4 for credit 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeale 
(Fall and spring) 


Physiology ae 


Sm Men h 
h Tidball (Resen 


Professors C.S. Tidball (Chairman), R.A. Kenney, Elizabet 
Professorial Lecturers Leonard Laster, K.R. Coburn 
Associate Professors Marie Cassidy, R.P. Kernan (V 
Associate Professorial Lecturers P.G. Nelson, R. 
R.H. Adamson Lavine 
Assistant Professors Elizabeth Stephenson, M.J. Jackson, R.A. 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer W.L. Haskell 
Special Lecturers L.L. Langley, H.J. Zimmerman 


isiting) pag” 
J. Podolsky, W^ 


PHYSIOLOGY 347 


Master of Science in the field of Physiology —Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree. 
.'O major is specified, but the undergraduate program must have included the follow- 
Ing courses or equivalent: B Sc 11-12; Chem 11-12, 22, 51-52, 53-54; Math 31 or 
9rmer 22; Phys 1, 2. 
yo Nequired: the general requirements, pages 91-97. In addition to the thesis, the 

hours of required work should include Phyl 201, 221, 298, and at least 3 semes- 

T hours of research (Phyl 295). 

à Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Physiology: Applied Physiology, Cardio- 
ascular Physiology, Cellular Physiology, Endocrine Physiology, Gastrointestinal 
pan ology, Neurophysiology, Renal Physiology, and Respiratory Physiology.—See 
~ 91-95, 97.99. for requirements for the degree. 
b actor of Philosophy in the field of Biophysics (an interdepartmental field offered 
e departments of Biological Sciences, Physics, and Physiology, see pages 214 
, © pages 91—95, 97-99, for requirements for the degree 


Sn 


D T 
in ppPartmenta] prerequisite: Phyl 201 cr equivalent is prerequisite to all courses 
Ysiology numbered above 201. 


191 Selected Topics in Human Structure and Function (3) Kenney 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Structural and functional basis 
of Physiology. A required course for graduate students who have not had 
Anat 201 or equivalent. Content of this course is on the undergraduate 
level; students may receive graduate credit on completion of additional 
Work as prescribed by the instructor. Prerequisite: B Sc 11-12 or equiva- 
lent and consent of instructor. Open to Columbian College of Arts and 


riences students only with the approval of the student's major adviser 
(Fall—day) 


201 Physiology (8) Staff 


Lecture (8 hours), laboratory (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Cellular 
9rgan system, and applied mammalian physiology. Prerequisite for gradu- 
rd Students: Anat 201 or Phyl 191, or equivalent; Bioc 201 or 221-22 
(Bioc 222 may be taken concurrently); or consent of Chairman of De- 
Partment. Nonmedical students please note that the first meeting of the 
Course occurs one week before the start of University campus classes. 
E to Consortium students only with permission of Department Chair- 
n. (Spring—day ) 


221 Seminar (1) 


Aff and sty 
*Xperimenta] 
nounced, 
tent differ 
(Fall 


Stephenson 
dent presentations from literature. Present work discussed, 
design and scientific deduction evaluated Topics to be an- 
Prerequisite: a reading knowledge of French or German. Con- 


~ crs each time the course is offered; may be repeated for credit. 
and spring—day ) 


251 
History of Medicine (1) E. Tidball 


ury, 
of vey of the great contributors to physiology and medicine in the context 
times in which they lived and worked. (Fall—day) 


252 p ; 
hysiological Basis of Sexuality (1) E. Tidball 


Confe 

renc 

traception 1 hour a week. Human reproduction, neonatal changes, con- 
day) n, sterility; their implications on patient counseling. (Fall— 
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Oss idball 


253 Clinical Applications of Physiology (1) 
and fluid-balance phys 


Conference 1 hour a week. Emphasis on acid-base 
iology and its relation to clinical problems 
Coburn 


256 Aerospace Physiology (1) , 
roblems ine 


Conference 1 hour a week. Discussion of physiological p 
volved in aviation and space technology (Fall—day ) 


261 Gastrointestinal Physiology (2) y 
Lecture or conference 2 hours a week. Physiological approach to — 
clinical problems as peptic ulcer, malabsorption, ulcerative colitis, hep? 


titis, and others. (Fall—day) 
262 Cardiovascular Physiology (2) -— 
:-VÉ a 
Lecture or conference 2 hours a week. An overview of cardiovascu 
physiology at an advanced level (Fall—day ) 
. ^ à son 
263 Endocrine Physiology (2) Jacks al 
: inic 
Lecture or conference 2 hours a week. Basic physiology underlying cli 
derangements involving abnormal endocrine functions. 
Laste! 


264 Basic Science in Clinical Medicine (2) 

(Formerly Advanced Physiology of Me tabolism) der 
re ich hi ught new unt 
research which have broug tabolist? 


Conferences on basic and clinical i 
inborn errors of me 


standing to disease states characterized by 


(Fall—day) 
e à; Kenney 
> p 

267 Renal Physiology (2) olosy 
Lecture or conference 2 hours a week 


at an advanced level. : 


f renal physi 


An overview 0 


271 Electronic Instrumentation (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). F undamentals of : 
their application to the measurement of physiological phenomes ‘tor: 
nt of instruc 


uisite: Math 31 or former 22; Phys 1, 2; and conse 


(Fall) 
Jacks” 
272 Mammalian Radiophysiology (1) adiatio® 
physiology of T 


Lecture or conference 1 hour a week. Basic 


lethality AN 
cassid 


273 Investigative Electron Microscopy (3) n picto” 

ctro! r 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. Application of e requ 
copy to biological investigative studies Limited registrata tof 


site: Anat 261 or equivalent. Admission by permission 


(Fall—day ) suf 


295 Research (arr.) oximatel 
r if 
By special arrangement with individual Staff members APP Content 0 
clock hours in the laboratory for each semester hour en (Fall 
fers each time course is offered; may be repeated for crean 


spring) sul 


298 Comprehensive Physiology (2) 


Guided review of selected areas of Physiology appro t 
5 
graduate program. This course satisfies the requiremen 


tronics 
elec red 
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Comprehensive Examination, the Field Examination for doctoral students 
minoring in Physiology, and Part I of the Cumulative General Examina- 
tion in Physiology. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Phyl 221. 
(Fall) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Academic year) 


396 Advanced Reading and Research (2) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. Tutorial literature survey of a subfield of Physiology and of 
pertinent areas of the candidate's minor field. This course satisfies the 
requirement for Part II of the Cumulative General Examination in Phys- 
iology. (Fall and spring) 


398 Development of Dissertation Problem (2) Stafi 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. Preparation for written and oral presentation of dissertation 
problem. This course satisfies the requirement for Part III of the Cumu- 
lative General Examination in Physiology. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


Palitical Science 


Profes 

(Chane IW. Brewer, W.H. Kraus, R.E. Purcell, H.M. Stout, H.L. LeBlanc 
Professoris] ^ Benjamin Nimer, H.C. Hinton, Andrew Gyorgy, B.M. Sapin 
“SOciate p ecturers F.M. Riddick, F.L. Hadsel, Bernard Gordon 
Adjuncy 4, °fessors J.A. Morgan, Jr., C.F. Elliott, Bernard Reich 
F e ciate Professor Donald Robinson 
Assistan rofessorial Lecturers John Hanessian, Jr., Robert Ellert, C.A. Linden 


rofessors ' Alle : lavne 
Ip tant Profes ors D.T. Allensworth, S.J. Wayne, J.M Logsdon 


Sorial > " 
Fuctoy L Stor Lecturer J.D. Stempel 
Bach l 
th elor o : 
* Arts ii reind with a major in Political Science (Departmental) —Prerequisite: 
of pired; in v Curriculum, page 78, including P Sc 5-6 and Stat 51 or 53. 
Gr Olitica] ^" ition to the general requirements, pages 83—87, 30 semester hours 
Ou .nCe Courses including P Sc 105 and 6 semester hours from each of 


- include p En listed below. The 6 semester hours selected from Group A 
lt 9r 104 or 122 or 118; the 6 semester hours from Group B must include P Sc 

or 112. med 145; the 6 semester hours from Group C must include P Sc 
Group Semester hours from Group D must include P Sc 171 or 181 or 
l0 4: Politica) ^ 
p g lig, rwy Theory, History of Political Thought, and Methodology—P Sc 
Pores -4, 121-2: , 141, 160, 198; Group B: American Government and Politics— 

"Bn » 125, 126, 145, 146, 151, 167, 199; Group C: Comparative and 
and Politics—p Sc 101, 111, 112, 113, 115, 161, 162, 177, 


» 192 x - 
—P Sc 16 193, 194, 196; Group D: International Politics, Law, and Or- 
63, 171, 172, 181 82, 189, 197 
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Political Science majors may apply for graduation with Special Honors. In Y 
to be recommended by the Department for Special Honors, students must fulfill t 


general requirements (see page 49) and must complete with distinction à project © 
independent study, as demonstrated in à written paper, in addition to the norma" 
credit requirements of particular courses. A committee of the Department will re 
view the paper and make the recommendation for Special Honors : 

Students who wish to undertake independent study for Special Honors should reg 
ister with the secretary of the Department no later than the second week ot e 
semester, and then consult with a member of the Department whose specialized inter 
ests lie in the area of the proposed research project. Students registered for P Sc the 
may qualify for graduation with Special Honors by completing with distinction 
work connected with their internship 

Master of Arts in the field of Political Science,—Prerequisite; 


a Bachelor of Arts 


degree with a major in Political Science at this University (or equivalent major e 
where) with a B average (or better) in the major : work 
Required: the general requirements, pages 91-97. The 30 hours of required 
must be approved in advance by the adviser process 
Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Political Science: American Political udicial 
and Behavior, Comparative Government and Politics, € onstitutional Law and J litical 
Politics, International Law, International Politics, Inte rnational Organization, ma the 
Theory (Normative and Empirical), State and Urban Politics, The Pre sidency Perich 
Administrative Establishment, U.S. Foreign Policy, and Politics of Latin a 
Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, Western Europe, Far East, South and Southeast ts for 


i j : - "" iremen 
Africa (south of Sahara), Middle East.—See pages 91-95, 97-99, for require 


the degree. i 
Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in International Relations combin 
Economics, History, and Political Science 


e work m 


ses 
x .ond-group © 
Departmental prerequisite: P Sc 5-6 is prerequisite to all second-grouP 
in Political Science. 
FIRST GROUP stall 
5—6 Introduction to Political Science (3—3) ntl system 
: atte c i 
P Sc 5: an introduction to the study of comparative politi "T d 
Emphasis on contemporary concepts and techniques Uo ocesses of th 
politics and government. P Sc 6: structure, powers, and s the Supre 
American political system—Congress, the President, a tate and y^ 
` . 8 n 
Court; elections, political parties, and pressure groups Gc 6: fall" 
governments (P Sc 5: fall—day; spring—evening. 
ning; spring—day. ) 
SECOND GROUP Mich! 
101 Far East in the Modern World (3) e to tbe i 
d onse V, 
General character of Far Eastern societies and their — the Fat » 
pact of America, Europe, and Russia; American we 
and the influence of world communism (Fall—day T pwof 
Allen? nd 
103-4 State and Local Governments (3—3) and politics 
(Replaces former P Se 103 Metropolitan Government ff 
P Sc 104 State and Local Governments) b „ational So es 
s sub-T i 
P Sc 103: state and local political systems, theory o ust an and ie 


metropolitan 8 ees ony 
in urban politic ps y) 


( Academic yea 


ments, intergovernmental relations, 
P Sc 104: urban political systems, issues 
gional planning, and the political process. 
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105 Scope and Methods of Political Science (3) Wayne 


Development of the discipline to its present state, nature of political in- 
quiry, major approaches to the study of politics, empirical methods of 
political research. (Fall and spring—day) 


107 Problems in Modern Political Thought (3) Elliott, Kraus 


Development of democratic political institutions and analysis of main 
ideological changes during the 19th and 20th centuries; attention to the 
rise of socialism, communism, and fascism. 


111 Comparative Government and Politics (3) Elliott, Gyorgy 


Introduction to the government and politics of the principal constitutional 
democracies of Western Europe: Great Britain, France, and the Federal 
Republic of Germany; secondary reference to other West European sys- 
tems and the communist government of East Germany. (Fall—day 
and evening) 


*112 Comparative Government and Politics (3) Purcell 


Introduction to the government and politics of the communist nations; 
emphasis on the Soviet Union and the countries of Eastern Europe. 
(Fall—evening; spring—day and evening) 


113 Political Problems of the British Commonwealth (3) 


From Colonial Empire to modern Commonwealth: questions of equal 
Partnership; governments and policies in principal Commonwealth states; 
Problems of new states in Asia and Africa, 


* 
115 Government and Politics in Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy 


Study of the contemporary social and ethnic structures, governmental sys- 
tems, and international position of the East European satellites. Emphasis 


on the post-World War II political evolution and present status of Soviet 

satellite nations, 

117. 
18 political Theory: Nature and Growth of Western Kraus 
olitica] Thought (3—3) 

ee 117: foundations of Western political thought with emphasis on 
m ical antiquity; Western political tradition. P Sc 118: the Renaissance 

n Reformation to recent times. Theoretical foundations of the modern 

à morals and politics, sovereignty, absolutism, obedience, and resist- 

ce; liberalism, democracy, conservatism. (Academic year—day) 


? 
20 as 
American Political Thought (3-3) Brewer, Morgan, Allensworth 
Introduction to 
i ‘0 the present, 
A Us, Constitution 
P Sc 121: 
lion, p 
(Academic ye; 


119.. 


political thought in the United States from colonial times 
(Academic year—day ) 


al Law and Politics (3-3) Morgan 


an Congress (3) Robinson 

Legislative Organizations) 

the legislative process of the House of Representatives and 

© men, the committees, and the system. (Fall—evening) 
11 

aPplieg 224 161 


tow. are related in their subject matter, and credit for only one of the three 
ard a degree, 
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Wayne 


policy formulation, development of the 
emphasis on legislative-executive re 


126 The American Presidency (3) 

i Role of the Presidency in public 

l institution, the selection process, 
tions. (Spring—day ) 


Brewe! 


Development of Legal Institutions (3) 

à 1 igins 
Introduction to historical jurisprudence: primary attention to the origi" 
of Roman Law of Continental Europe and of Anglo-Saxon Common 
(Spring—day ) 


| 14 


a 222 ; - m inson 

Political Parties and Politics (3) LeBlanc, Robins i 

| Organization and operation of political parties in the United States: pu 
system and structure, role of ideology, voting behavior, campaigns i | 
elections, devices for organizing the government. (Fall—evening; sp 


—<day ) 


+. 
mA 


146 Political Pressures and Public Reactions (3) 


; r ; 2i oper 
M Public opinion, special interest lobbies, and pressure groups as they OPS 


f ate on government to influence public policy. (Spring—day) 

150 Internship in Politics (3 Wayne, Robi 
! S m. n ressionah | 
l Study of the political process in action by assignment to a cong Ad 


3 - 2 ject. 
state, or local government office to pursue a specific research proe ES | 
mission by selection of a departmental committee, with priority 8! | 


. s qu 
seniors majoring in Political Science. Papers judged meritoriou- q ) 
(Fall and SP" 


| students for Special Honors in Political Science. " 
- wor 
| 151 Public Administration (3) -—— 
-—" 
Theory and practice of governmental administration, administra theory 
anization 


tems in the public and private sectors, introduction to Org 
and behavior. (Fall—day ) 
Elliott 
nts 
! Intensive study of 20th century communism; emphasis on its ant 
| and possible evolution. Backgrounds, careers, and ideas of lead! 
munist figures: Marx, Lenin, Stalin, Khrushchev, and Mao. 


160 Modern Communist Ideologies (3) 


Linde" 
* 161 Soviet Government and Politics (3) em under Leni! 


Analysis of influences in the formation of the Soviet syst ernme 
| Stalin, and Khrushchev; the Soviet Communist Party; gove’ and fof 


| à al, soci, 
| mass organizations; selected aspects of economic, cultural, 


| n - 
M eign policy. stall 
| | | 162 Government and Politics of China (3) story Man 
, 
The Chinese Revolution: Chinese tradition, modern € hinese his 


'ommunist force 


| 

Ny | 

| ism-Leninism and Soviet influence; the rise of the C -To 4 
| || China. Principal power structures: party, bureaucracy, Students ^ 
| police. Major domestic and foreign objectives and policies. 

| 


Hii not reecive credit for both P Sc 162 and 194. giliot! 
i d D. , 
i | 163 Soviet Foreign Policy (3) tional comm 
| gg . internati : 
Relations with United States, Third World, China; interna rionsbif* 


licy; interre 
nism; disarmament policy; instruments of foreign po | 
— p" | 
*P Sc 112, 115, and 161 are related in their subject matter, and credit for | 


may be applied toward a degree. 
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of domestic and foreign policies; ideology and foreign policy. (Fall— 


day) 

167 U.S. Foreign Policy (3) Staff 
Constitutional and political factors that determine the formulation, execu- 
tion, and substance of U.S. foreign policy. (Fall—day ) 

171 International Politics (3) Reich, Jordan, Storrs 


International actors, international and domestic environments of foreign 
policy, global and regional patterns, general characteristics of foreign pol- 
icy. (Fall—day and evening; spring—day) 

172 International Organization (3) 


Development and operations of the United Nations, regional organizations, 
and functional international organizations. (Spring—day and evening) 


177 Governments and Politics in I atin America (3) Storrs 
Political processes and institutions in Latin America; emphasis on Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, and Mexico. (Fall—day) 

178 Latin America: Political Patterns and International Storrs 
Relations (3) 


Patterns of political development, foreign policies of selected states, inter- 
American diplomacy and organization, United States-Latin American rela- 
tions, (Spring—day) 


181 : Bei 
1-82 Public International Law and Organization (3-3) Brewer 
Survey of the public law of nations. P Sc 181: emphasis on the law of 
Peace. P Sc 182: continuation of the law of peace; attention to neutral- 
ity and the so-called law of war. (Academic year—day) 

189 African International Politics (3) Nimer 
Analysis of interstate relations in Africa and of selected aspects of African 
relations with the outside world. (Spring—4day) 

1 i . : 

90 Politics of Middle and Southern Africa (3) Nimer 
Comparative analysis of the political systems of selected countries of non- 
editerranean Africa. (Fall—day ) 

19 

l Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) Reich 
* Mestic and international politics of the eastern Arab states, Turkey, 

Inet — (Fall-day) 

Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) Reich 
Me and international politics of Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, Libya, 

YPt, Sudan; their relations with states of the Middle East. (Spring— 
evening) 

193 
Dovernment and Politics of South and Southeast Asia (3) Hinton 
: Mestic and international politics of the major states in the area, par- 

194 G reference to India. (Fall—evening) 

"OR "— 9f China and Japan (3) Michael 
uM ànd processes of government in contemporary China and Ja- 
; ‘se Some historical background. Attention to ideological forces. 

5 ca 


evening) nnot receive credit for both P Sc 194 and 162 (Spring— 
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196 Problems of Modern Political Leadership (3) 
Lectures and discussions on problems of political leadership in developing 

States. 

Reich, Stor 


foreign? 
the 


197 Proseminar: International Affairs (3) Purcell, 
Diplomatic, economic, psychological, military problems of U.S. K 
policy. Readings, term papers, discussion Primarily for seniors In ji 
International Affairs curriculum; open to a limited number of other quà 


fied students. (Fall and spring—day and evening) 
: ` Bes s c 
199 American Government and Politics (3) weer 
Proseminar: reading and research as a basis for analyzing significant pro 


lems. Open to seniors in Public Affairs and Political Science curricu 


(Spring—day) 


THIRD GROUP 
ur to year and 


courses and seminars may vary in theme from yeé 
ut d the consent 


Graduate reading 


may be repeated for credit with the approval of the student's adviser an 
of the instructor 
e hot de wayne 
201 Seminar: Scope and Methods of Political Science (3) 
Reading and research (Fall—evening ) h 
wW l ii enswort 
203—4 State and Local Governments (5—5) — ics 9 
, d jue 
P Sc 203: readings and group discussions on the process of a in $ 
state and local levels. P Sc 204: readings and advanced reser eg) 
lected topics of state and local politics. (Academic year—e" ways? 
ay 
209 Seminar: the American Presidency (3) T 
: Americ 


Reading and research on the institutionalized features of the (Spi 


Presidency; emphasis on the politics of the Executive Branch. 
—evening ) 
5 . son 
pio . Robin 
210 Seminar: the American Congress (3) F yee 
: . a 
Reading and research on the Congress of the United States. ( 
ning) 
211 Readings in Comparative Government and Politics (3) system 
esses and ? 
Methodological questions; comparative political processes es the rol 
some attention to legislatures, executives, parties, public serve 
of the military (Fall—day ) 
212 Seminar: Comparative Government and Politics (3) ch 


e 
litic*- - 
Selected topics in comparative political institutions and Pool or p 
semester is devoted to a selected country or significant instit (spring 
icy problem. Attention is directed to questions of menos. 
day) 


ES ` ; , ^ T -3) : 
Seminar: the Communist Camp in World Politics I-I G soviet 


P Sc 215: significant issues of communism, prm ocialis 
t “ N 
Union and Red China; concept and structure of work 


r2 
CA 


Soviet dm R poli 


intra-Bloc relations with emphasis on the Sino- 16: 

heor Sc 4 the 20° 
site: 3 semester hours in modern political t eory lations with " 
ramifications of the communist movement and its re internationsl 


communist world. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours in 


tions or comparative government. 
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217 Readings in Political Theory (3) Kraus 
Readings and discussions, principally on modern political and constitu- 
tional theory since the 17th and 18th centuries; emphasis on basic themes 
and schools of thought. (Fall—evening) 


218 Seminar: Topics in Political Theory (3) Kraus 
Research and discussion on problems of modern political and constitu- 
tional theory; theoretical aspects of representative government, democracy, 
socialism, totalitarianism. (1970—71 and alternate years: spring) 


221-22 The United States Constitution and the Judicial Morgan 
Function (3—3) 
P Sc 221: readings and group discussions on constitutional law and poli- 


tics. P Sc 222: seminar on selected topics of constitutional law and judi 
cial behavior. (Academic year—evening ) 


224 Readings in Socialism and Communism (3) Kraus 


Readings and discussions of primary and secondary works to explore 
genesis and transformations of a strand of political speculation—from 
pre-Marxian and Marxian socialism to contemporary Marxism-Leninism 


Prerequisite: 3 semester hours in modern political theory (Fall 
day) 
25 Gomi a de , 
225 Seminar: Marxism-Leninism (3) Kraus 


Crucial theoretical problems, such as the nature of revolution, dictatorship 
of the proletariat, transition to communism, imperialism, and national lib 
tration in Marxian and contemporary communist doctrine. Prerequisite 
P Sc 224 or permission of instructor. (Spring—evening ) 


e ` 1 " $42 ` 
227 Seminar: Governments and Politics of Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy 


Comparative study of principal political, social, economic institutions; So 
viet stake; patterns of Soviet domination; efforts toward economic and 
political integration; impact of the Sino-Soviet dispute; U.S. policy toward 
Satellite nations. (Spring—day ) 


229 Readings in Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliott 


Readings in contemporary Soviet domestic government and politics. Pre- 
*quisite: 3 semester hours selected from Hist 146, P Sc 112, or equiva 


lent. (Fall—evening ) 
230 ` " 
< ar: H " i j 
"—— International Communism (3) osain 
a » , , 
ll semester. emphasis on operational techniques. Spring semester: case 
Studies, 


Students may receive credit for the fall semester and also the 


Spri * 
P. semester, but neither semester may be repeated for credit. (Fall 
nd spring evening) 


*231 Sem: E 
Seminar: Sino-Soviet Relations (3) Michael 


Bac 
moe etound, development, and status of conflict within the communist 
seme ment; emphasis on the role of Chinese communists Prerequisite: 3 
5 ster hours selected from Hist 187; P Sc 101, 194; or equivalent. 
Pring—day ) 
232 Seminar: 


International Communications (3) Dasbach 
T Le Perspectives. Theory and history of national patterns of inter- 
` al communications focusing on basic political and psychological 


terg 
©Partm, 
enta 
l course offered by the departments of Political Science and History 
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aspects of communication between major communist and noncommunist 


powers. (Spring—day ) 

233 Seminar: Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliott 
Research seminar in selected problems of Soviet domestic government and 
politics. Emphasis: since Stalin. Prerequisite: P Sc 229 or permission o 
instructor. (Spring—evening) 

Ploss 


234 The Soviet Political Process (3) 


Influence of revolutionary ideas, traditions, 
organization, and on administration of Soviet social, economic, 


and accidental events on Soviet 
nationa» 


and military policies; application of these policies by leaders to maintain 
power. (Fall—day) 
" n . r „nsworth 
235-36 City and Regional Planning Processes (3-3) Allenswor 
" . . » e 
Examination of city and regional planning and land use processes. Rol, 
significance, and nature of responsibilities of comprehensive and function 
area planning agencies and organizations at the local, sub-regional, xU 
metropolitan levels. Strategies of administrators and other participants | 


metropolitan planning decision making. Economic, social, politi af 
administrative influences on land use and planning in the metropo “a 
area. P Sc 235: readings and group discussion. P Sc 236: readings 


advanced research. (P Sc 236: spring—evening) 


*237 Chinese Law (3) Hm 
Emphasis on the legal system of Communist China; analysis of the m 
stitutional law of the People's Republic of China, including general P ol 
ciples, state structure, and rights and duties of citizens; à brief survey 2 
the administration of justice—courts, procuratorates, and lawyers: 
riage law; land law; counterrevolutionary act and other criminal | 
principles of civil law; communist Chinese concept of internationa 

1238 Soviet Law (3) Ramune 
Concept of “socialist legality”; legal relationship of ind 
other participants in Soviet society; role of Party in Soviet leg alis 
Soviet philosophy of law; state (constitutional) law: Soviet. - : 
governmental apparatus, rights and obligations of citizenship; C aduro; 
law; property law; labor law; selected topics in civil law and proe 
international law. (Fall) 


245-46 The American Political Process (3-3) 


P Sc 245: readings and group discussions on the n 
political parties and the role and techniques of politica 
P Sc 246: seminar on selected topics of American po 


ature an T 
| interest Paer 
litics. 


demic year—-evening) 
4 ge! 
eg Mich 
253 Seminar: Chinese Government and Politics (3) the revo" 
Political institutions and concepts in late imperial times, dure phasis on 
lution, under national government, and under communism. d from Hist 
the communist period. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours selecte 
187; P Sc 101, 194; or equivalent (Fall—day) 
agen 
. h al arra 
* Same as Law 54 2 Graduate students registering for P Sc 237 make i Premester ho! ment 
with the instructor for supplementary assignments equivalent to one additiona vecia arrange 
Same as Law 546 (2) Graduate students registering for P Sc 238 make Spe er pour 


‘ n ] sem 
the instructor for supplementary assignments equivalent to one additiona 
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254 Colloquium: Modern China (3) Michael 


Interuniversity research colloquium of faculty members of the Institute for 
Sino-Soviet Studies and other area universities from different disciplines 
concerned with the study of modern China. Critical discussions of re- 
search plans and studies in progress in weekly sessions. Advanced gradu- 
ate students admitted with permission of faculty group. (Fall and 
spring—day ) 


255 Colloquium: Russia and Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy 


Interuniversity research colloquium of faculty members of the Institute for 
Sino-Soviet Studies and other area universities from different disciplines 
concerned with the study of Russia and Eastern Europe. Critical discus- 
sions of research plans and studies in progress in weekly sessions. Ad- 
vanced graduate students admitted with permission of faculty group. 
(Fall and spring—day) 


257 Seminar: Communism in Developing Countries (3) 
Examination of international communist policy for, and communist par- 
ties in, developing countries. Case studies of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America, Basic communist concepts of imperialism and nationalism; de- 
velopment and current application of Soviet and Chinese variants of 
Strategy and tactics for "national liberation." 


258 Seminar: Communist Parties in the Noncommunist World (3) 


Movements and ideological variations of communist parties of France, 
Italy, the Scandinavian countries, and other Central and West European 


nations. Case studies on communist problems of Middle East and North 
African nations, 


265 $ 
766 Chinese Communist Policy Processes (3-3) Hinton 


Determinants of policy, view of the world, instrumentalities and locus 
power, interrelationship between domestic and foreign policy, formulation 
and implementation of policy. Prerequisite to P Sc 265: 3 semester hours 
Selected from P Sc 101, 194, or equivalent. Prerequisite to P Sc 266: P Sc 
265 or equivalent. P Sc 265: readings. P Sc 266: research seminar. 


2 
67 Seminar: U.S. Foreign Policy (3) Purcell 


Research and selected reading as the basis for an analysis of the foreign 


Policy of the United States, with particular reference to the decision-mak- 
Ing process 


and the execution of policy. (Fall—-day ) 
268 " 

inar: Comparative Foreign Policies (3) 
es . 

poo and selected reading as the basis for an analysis of the foreign 

m of major powers, with particular reference to the decision-making 

2 55 and the execution of policy. (Spring—evening ) 
69 Semi . 

Minar: Soviet Foreign Policy (3) Elliott 
Xtern; " : : 
[ín policies and relations of the USSR; world objectives of Soviet 

co 5; relations with other communist states, Western powers, and other 
Untries: 


international propaganda, disarmament policy, foreign economic 
or Prerequisite: 3 semester hours selected from Hist 137, 145 
2) equivalent. (Spring—evening) 
0 Polis; 
Olitical and Social In 


alor political 
ar 


relations. 


istitutions of Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy 


and social factors which have shaped the inter-war, World 
' and post-war evolution of Eastern Europe. Emphasis on soci- 


eue - eae em. ee RS 
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“BalkaniZ* 
IS offere 
(Fall—- 


ological and anthropological forces which have contributed to 
tion” of this area in the last fifty years. Each time the course 
the concentration will be on one or two selected countries. 


day) 


271—72 Problems in International Organizations (3-3) 


P Sc 271: analysis of the political dimension of internation? 
P Sc 272: exat 


J| organiza: 
nination 0 
anization* 


ar^ 


tions; special reference to the United Nations 
the operational and administrative aspects of international orga 
special reference to regional and functional bodies. (Academic ye 


evening) 


273 Public Opinion and Foreign Policy (3) 


Development, organization, and operation of international 
programs by major world powers. U.S. public opinion influencin 


policy formation and conduct (Spring—day and evening) 


in formatio? 
g forei£? 


?74 Princi > i Politics Dasbac? 
274 Principles and Problems of International Political 


Communication (3) d 
an 


ips 
Reading and discussion of public opinion/foreign policy relationships y 
ams DY 


operation of international political communication prog! 


world powers as a tool of foreign policy (Fall—day ) 


imer 

275—7 i ^» +, 1 Nime 
275-76 International Politics (3-3) etics! 
. = s cor! 

P Sc 275: reading and discussion of recent and older works of "y 
significance, both empirical and normative. P Sc 276: individua (Ac 
on and class discussion of selected international political topics. 


demic year—day and evening) 


stort 
277-18 Seminar: Latin American Politics (3-3) cesses 
m ical pr 
P Sc 277: readings and discussions on Latin American political Pe on 
and institutions. P Sc 278: individual research and class disc yeni’) 
selected topics of Latin American politics. (Academic year 
" n 
Pe : f white, Gor? 
280 Vietnam: Causes and Prospects (3) on the 
; stress "n | 
An interdisciplinary, area-centered approach, with primary. ^ peat ASP 
causes of the war, but with attention also to the future of 50 
as a whole (Spring—day ) vel 
pre" 
281-82 Seminar: Public International Law (3-3) problem 
. n to ; 
Research in the public law of nations, with special suoni iction, ; 
of pacific settlement, sanctions, war, neutrality, and state JU ! 


to their political implications (Academic year day) 


+283 Topics in International Law (3) staf 


x 
+ 


Seminar: Comparative Communist Systems (3) 
terisucs 2 in 
psychologicà ejes ' 
hodologic? 


A comparative examination of the major charac 
tems—party history, structure, foreign policy, 
ideology, and modernization. Emphasis on met 
comparative communist politics (Spring—day ) 


3 
x 
7 


+285 Diplomacy since World War II (3) 


c and psycholog: 


-al Scienc 
* An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Political Scier 


Offered in War College programs only 
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287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3 Rodriguez 


Interdisciplinary seminar, guided by a specialist in the methodology of his 


chosen discipline; each student writes a report on some aspect oi a key 
theme (ie, Nationalism) in Latin Americas experience Admission by 
permission of instructor (Spring—day ) 

288 Seminar: Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) Stafi 


Soviet developments in military policy and strategy with attention to intra- 


Bloc military cooperation, political context of Soviet military policy, sig 
nificant changes in recent Soviet military thought Fall or spring) 

?) P 1 n Pr 141 > 

290 Topics in African Politics (3) Nime! 


Reading, research, and discussion of elected aspects of African domestic 


and international politics (Spring—evening ) 

> " 141 p ; D 

291 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) Reich 
Reading and research in selected problems in the government and politics 
and international relations of the Middle East. (Fall—evening) 

20^ (7 fa: " 3 

292 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) Reich 
Reading and research in selected problems in the government and politics 
and international relations of North Africa (Spring—evening) 

2C : " ` 2st ' 

293 Seminar: Governments and Politics of South and Purcell 


Southeast Asia (3) 

Research and selected reading as basis for 
and policies of the governments of selected countries in the area, with par- 
ticular reference to India (Spring—evening) 


analysis of structure, problems, 


294 Semi ` 241 , 1 
294 Seminar: Governments and Politics of Japan and Korea (3) 
Readings, research, and discussion on the contemporary political problems 
and relevant historical background of Japan, North and South Korea 
(Fall or spring) 


295 Semi . 

“95 Seminar: Chinese Communist Foreign Policy (3) Hinton 
Cojectives; formulation and implementation of foreign policy; Communist 
s ina as Asian state, revolutionary influence, would-be power. Prerequi 
ite: 3 semester hours selected from P Sc 101, 194, or equivalent 


296 | 1 
Seminar: the Communist Role in Far Eastern Hinton 


International Politics (3) 
Ev s 
olution of communist strategy for Asia, armed struggle in South and 


co theast Asia, wooing of national bourgeoisie, development of Asian 
Mmunist states, local communist parties since World War lI, Sino-Sovie! 


rivalry, 
297 Independe 
Limited to 


nt Studies (arr.) Stafi 


Master's candidates. Permission of instructor, im writing, re- 


uir 
quired, (Fall and spring) 
" 
298 S, 
" ou ] i i *a* 
So theast Asia in World Politics (3) Gordon 
uthe; 
— Asia in great-power perspective. Overlapping and conflicting 
Sts, foreign policies, and military requirements of the United States, 


apa ' 
of e hina, and the USSR. Balance-of-power concept and development 


àn subsystem (Spring—evening) 


Ee 
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Staff 


300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


299 
(Academic year) 
FOURTH GROUP 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam 
ination (Fall and spring) 
Stall 


cdit. 


May be repeated for credit. 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for c" 


(Fall and spring) 


Psychology p 
p. Lev 


Professors Thelma Hunt (Emeritus), E.L. Phillips, J.N. Mosé Murphy 


(Chairman), W.E. Caldwell, R.D. Walk, R.K. White, Gardner 
(Visiting) 

Professorial Lecturers Margaret Ives, W.A. McClelland, J.E. Uhlaner eline 
Associate Professors C.E. Tuthill, Eva Johnson, Virginia Kirkbride, Jacqu “hh 
Goodnow, M.L. Meltzer, R.R. Bonato (Research), R.H. Tanck (Resear 

D.E. Silber, Charles Rice, Eugene Abravanel, S.A. Karp 
Adjunct Associate Professor C.J. Lange 
Associate Professorial Lecturers R.K. Kahn, J.B. Margolin 
Assistant Professors R.W. Holmstrom (Visiting), J.A. Bull III, Sal 
search) 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer S.L. Cohen 
Lecturer S.S. Smith 


ly Sibley (R* 


CLINICAL TRAINING STAFF AM 
f d, An 
Associate Clinical Professors Katharine Beardsley, Elizabeth CU B 
Rochlin, Donald Jewell, S.B. Kopp, I.M. Zimmerman, W.W. >! 
Becker, J.W. Cummings, Mimi Spielberg mother 


Assistant Clinical Professors Alice Adams, Andrea Doman, JM. S 
S.A. Fagen : 
site: 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Psychology (Departmental).—Prereqe" 
Arts and Letters curriculum, page 78, and Psyc 1 and 5, or 1 and 6, or - The 0 m 
The general requirements for the degree are stated on pages 83 
quired semester hours, in addition to those taken as prerequisites, 727,7 course : 
hours in second-group Psychology courses, including Psyc 196 and Men i 
each of the following groups—Group A: Psyc 118, 121, 161; Group d 
151, 156; Group C: Psyc 112, 129, 131, 144. Stat 53 or 104, or " í 
course in mathematics, is required achelor ° 
Master of Arts in the field of Psychology.—Prerequisite 
Arts with a major in Psychology at this University, or equivalent. „quire 
Required: the requirements, pags 91-97. Of the pema 
hours (exclusive of the thesis), a minimum of 18 must be in third-Sroe 
courses including Psyc 202 and either 203 or 204; 6 may ue = Chairma 
proved by the Department. For detailed requirements consult the 
Department 


the degree of B 


general s 


PSYCHOLOGY 361 


Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Psychology: Psychology (Clinical, Devel- 
Opmental, Experimental, Industrial and Organizational, Social), and Personality and 


Psychopathology See pages 91-95, 97-99, for requirements for the degree 


Students electing Psychology courses in the freshman year should begin with Psyc 
' With permission of instructor students may elect Psyc 5-6 in the freshman year 
. “epartmental prerequisite: Psyc 1 or 5 or 6 is prerequisite to all other courses 
in Psychology. Six semester hours in Psychology courses are prerequisite to all sec- 
nd Broup courses in Psychology. 


FIRST GROUP 


| General Psychology (3) Staff 


Fundamental principles underlying human behavior. (Fall and spring 
—day and evening) 


5-6 Principles and Methods of Psychology (3—3) Walk, Abravanel 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). An experimental approach to 
understanding behavior; individual and class experiments performed. Psyc 
5: awareness, discrimination, sensation, perception, and emotions and 
their relation to adaptive behavior. Psyc 6: topics of motivation, learning, 
memory, and problem solving. Laboratory fee, $6 a semester (Psyc 
5: fall—day and evening. Psyc 6: spring—day.) 


8 Psychology of Motivation and Tuthill, Silber, Rice, Holmstrom 
Personality (3) 


Introduction to the psychology of personality. Principles of motivation, 
Personality development, social and cultural factors, and assessment and 


description of personality emphasized (Fall and spring—day and eve- 
ning) 
11-12 n x 
12 Introduction to the Psychology of Personality (3-3) Murphy, Rice 


Lectures, demonstrations, and discussions. Introduction to general psychol- 
Ogy through the study of human personality. Indepth study of personality 
development, biological and sociocultural determinants, personality re- 
Search methods, and theories of personality. Prerequisite to Psyc 12: Psyc 


(Academic year—day) 


2 x : 

? Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) Kirkbride, Tanck 
Consideration of individual and group differences, adjustments, and the 
Psychology of learning in relation to education and training (Fall and 
Spring—day) 

29 " 

Psychology of Childhood (3) Johnson 
Qevelopmental approach to study of the child. Emphasis on the socializa- 
"€ Process, learning, and the child's view of the world (Fall—day; 
Pring—evening) 

ND GROUP 

101 
Abnormal Psychology (3) Hunt, Meltzer, Silber, Rice 


Causes, diagnosis, tre 


Ments and 
m 
Or 3 ; rent 


day a 


atment, and prevention of various types of maladjust- 
al disorders. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours in psychology, 


in psychology and 6 in a biological science. (Fall and spring 
nd evening) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


110 Cognitive and Perceptual Development (3) Abravanel 

E is 

Concepts and research in the area of dev elopmental psychology; empre 

on the growth and development of perception, cognition, and language 
(Spring—day ) 

n 

112 Psychology of Adolescence (3) jo 

wit 


Psychological characteristics and problems peculiar to adolescence, 


x ns. 
emphasis on applications of psychology to solution of such problem 


(Fall—day ) 
e sel 
115 Psychology of Language and Communication (3) Mos? 


WY» 
Introduction to psycholinguistics and verbal behavior. Information theory 


. ce 
measurement of meaning, cultural and linguistic structures in the per P 
tion and learning of language (Fall—day) 
Mm Bull 
118 Physiological Psychology (3) 
"tá ntra 
Basic structure and functions of sensory systems, motor systems, 2 
nervous system, autonomic nervous system, and endocrine e vior. 
ena 
emphasis on the relations between physiological functioning and be 
(Fall and spring—day ) 
Bull 
121 Psychology of Learning (3) 
Current learning theories and issues (Fall—day) 
Kirkbrid 


129 Theories of Personality (3) 

(Formerly Motivational Factors in Personality) plems 
Survey of personality theories; emphasis on their application tO pro 
of individuals. ( Fall—day ) 


Hunt, K&P 


131 Psychological Tests (3) ines» 
i " s jn bus? 
Survey of psychological tests and their more common uses 2 fee, $7. 
industry, government, law, medicine, and education. Materia 
(Fall—day; spring—evening) J 

Mose 

144 Personnel and Industrial Psychology (3) gam 

: nnel 


erso Lf 
Psychological concepts and methods applied to problems of pet roductiviy: 
agement, human engineering, employee motivation, and P 

(Spring—day ) 


n 
Cohe 
145 Psychology of Management (3) lied Scien 
/ C ^ 
Primarily for students in the schools of Engineering and -— principles 
" " 0 " 
and Government and Business Administration. Introduction and spring” 
of industrial organizations and personnel selection. (Fal 
evening) ^ 
s : ite 
Tuthill, wh 


151 Social Psychology (3) 
Social foundations of attitudes and behavior: cognition, tudes, ” 
s, 
behavior, communication, small-group processes, racial atti 


ism, and war (Fall—evening; spring—day ) quthill 


156 Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) 


Psychology of opinion formation, measurement of 


zanda, ‘ 
minants of attitudes, psychological processes in Prot gprins— 


i 
inion, 5 
opinic ases © 


ceptivity to propaganda, psychological warfare. 


PSYCHOLOGY 363 


161 Comparative Psychology (3) Caldwell 
Lectures and demonstartions on animal psychology. Psychological proc- 
esses in infrahuman organisms, evolution of behavior, the place of animal 
experimentation and research in psychology. (Spring—day) 

191 Independent Research in Psychology (3) Staff 
Opportunity for work on individual library or experimental projects. Open 
to qualified students by permission; arrangements must be made with the 
sponsoring faculty member prior to registration. May be repeated once 
for credit. (Fall and spring) 


192 Field Experience in Psychology (3) Abravanel 
Selected senior psychology majors will spend a minimum of 6 hours a 
week in a local hospital, school, or community setting. Students register- 
ing for this course must have the approval of the Chairman of the De- 


Partment by May 1 for the fall semester and by December 15 for the 
Spring semester (Fall and spring) 


196 History and Systems of Psychology (3) Caldwell and Staff 


Senior capstone course which includes a survey and integration of the 
major viewpoints and concepts of psychology. Required of psychology 
majors. (Fall—day; spring—evening) 


198 Current Research Issues in Psychology (3) Staff 


Conducted as a seminar. Recent experiments in psychology, including 
those performed by members of the class; emphasis on student participa- 


tion. Limited to senior psychology majors. May be repeated for credit 
(Spring day ) 


MRD GROUP 


ird. 
"d-group courses 


"missio are limited to graduate students in Psychology, except by special 
^ of instructor and Chairman of the Department 
202 - : 
2 Psy chological Research Methods and Walk, Abravanel 


Procedures (3) 


Required in all graduate Psychology programs. Prerequisite: a laboratory 
“ourse in experimental psychology and an elementary course in statistics 

" (Spring day) 
203-4 Exneri 
i rimental Foundations of Psychology (3-3) Bull 
p of doctoral students in Psychology during first year of study 
yc 203; problems in physiologic processes, psychophysics, sensation, and 


ics 
Perception Psyc 204: motivation, learning, cognitive processes (Aca 
s emic year day) 
205 Res 
? Researc . : : . 
Search Methods in Intervention Programs (3) Karp 


Considerati ’ 
Dsideration of the special problems of conducting research in a clinical 


Setting: e 
,. 8; emphasis on issues of content and method of studies designed to 
i ects of therapeutic intervention. Prerequisite: Psyc 202. 


206 Methods of Clinical and Pe 
Review of tec 
ly, and socia 
an introducti 


Psyc 202; st 


rsonality Research (3) Rice 
hniques especially relevant to rescarch in clinical, personali 
l psychology. Scaling methods, multivariate techniques, and 
On to the use of computers in data analysis. Prerequisite 


at 105 or equivalent. (Spring—day) 


——— 


364 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


> " 3 " ilber 
207-8 Psychological Assessment (3-3) Holmstrom, Levy, Meltzer, Silbe 
Open only to graduate students in the Department of Psychology. [4 

jc 


213 


$ 


218 Seminar: Systems of Psychotherapy (3) 


219 Seminar: Topics in Advanced Clinical Psychology (3) 


oretical and clinical aspects of assessment; includes interviewing, PSY 


: , ic 
metric tests, and projective techniques. Two-hour laboratory -diagnosti 


- - ic 
work at clinical facilities. Material fee, $7 a semester. (Academ 
year—day ) 

1 Assessment of Cognitive Functioning (3) "a 
Concepts of intelligence and achievement and their assessment ie 
a variety of group and individual procedures. Emphasis on eva 
of children Material fee, $7. Admission by permission of instru 
(Fall—day ) 

: ie ate : Levy 

2 Personality Assessment by Projective Techniques (3) de 

: : jec 
Methods of personality assessment, including psychometric and pros pring 
tests. Material fee, $7. Admission by permission of instructor. ( 
—day ) 

p: , Walk 

4 Seminar: Developmental Psychology Abravanel, Goodnows 
(3-3) is OF 

SIS 
Psyc 213: research and theory in developmental psychology, emp homes! 
perceptual and cognitive development; consideration of the deve c 214 
of social awareness and of genetic-biological growth processes. d de 
emphasis on current research and theory in perceptual and Cog ademi? 
velopment, intensive study of selected research problems. 
year—day ) 
: j - eltze! 
5 Personality Assessment by Multiple Procedures (3) M of 


Consideration and use of a wide range of procedures in assessmen, 
personality and psychopathology of children. Prerequisite: psyc dmitted 
211 and 212. Graduate students in fields other than Psychology - 
by permission of instructor. Material fee, $7. (Fall—day) 

silber 
utic approaches 


Introduction to theory and technique of psychotherape 4 others. 


psychoanalytic, ego-centered, nondirective, transactional, an 


inal sources surveyed. (Spring—evening ) " 
Margolin, E 


dn y 
' . : -linical P 
Selected areas of research and theory in the general field of |ternate- » 
chology. Community psychology and professional problems a (Fall ad 
dependent topics each semester; may be repeated for credit. 


spring—evening ) 
Melt 
220 Seminar: Abnormal Psychology (3) (p 
Study of selected problems in the field of abnormal psychology: 
and spring—day ) staf 
223 Seminar: Learning (3) ning) 
^ A ve 
Selected topics in the psychology of learning. (Spring—* johnso? 
226 Seminar: Clinical Psychology of Childhood 
and Adolescence (3) i 
| (Spr ing—evening) 


Survey of behavior and personality disorders. 


PSYCHOLOGY 365 


227-28 Seminar: Principles of Psy chotherapy (3—3) Kahn 
(Formerly Seminar: Variations in Psychotherapeutic Approach) 
Patient needs and demands on the therapist. Case participation heavily 
relied upon. Open to qualified students in Psychology and related fields, 
with permission of instructor. Prerequisite: Psyc 218. May be repeated 
once for credit (Academic year—day) 

229 Seminar: Principles of Behavior Change (3) Phillips 
Stimulus-organism-response variables and their interactions, with emphasis 
on learning theory as applied to clinical problems. (Fall—day ) 

b] . ; s : Att > " 

230 Seminar: Operant Applications to Clinical Problems (3) Sibley 
Examination of the broad role of reinforcement contingencies, behavior 
Shaping, and othei experimentally derived concepts as they apply to the 
management and control of a wide variety of human clinical problems 
(Spring—day ) 

* 4 " n 

231 Development of Psychometric Instruments (3) Mosél 
Quantitative techniques and principles used in construction, standardization, 
and evaluation of personality and ability measures for research and prac- 
tice; quantification of human judgment for measurement purposes. Pre- 
requisite: course in tests and measurements and an elementary course in 
statistics (Fall—evening) 

7 b adi T á E 

234 Seminar: Theory of Psychological Measurement (3) Mosel 
Development of classical axiomatic-deductive theory underlying major no 
tions in the construction and evaluation of psychological tests. 

245 Seminar: Organizational Behavior (3) Mosel 
Analysis of organizational behavior; emphasis on motivation and produc- 
tivity. Recent research on employee attitudes, primary group, effects of 
Various patterns of supervisor leadership, role of formal and informal 

a y 
Organization, job design, (Spring—evening ) 

246 Semi — 

Seminar: Personnel Measurement Techniques (3) Mosel 
Detailed consideration of techniques of personnel selection and perform- 


ance ev; 
nce evaluation. Employment tests, personal data, assessment interviews, 
and performance ratings, 


251 Seminar: Advanced Social Psychology (3) Tuthill, White 


C n 
-Urrent research and theory: motivation and cognition, dissonance, social 


interac 
“raction theory, authoritarianism, class differences, group dynamics, 
8toup conflict. (Fall—day ) 


252 Res 
Research Methods in Social Psychology (3) — 
Opinion and attitude 
report Writing, etc, 
254 Semi ; 
a minar; Experimental Social Psychology (3) Tuthill 
Xperi , 
maserimental study of small groups, autocratic and democratic group cli- 
indivi interaction. process analysis, Lewin's field-theoretical approach to 


ual and grou rocesses 1971-72 and alternate years: sprin 
—~evening) PP . ( 2a years: spring 


survey techniques: interviewing, content analysis, 
(Spring—evening) 


366 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


256 Seminar: Psychological Causes of War (3) White 


(Formerly Seminar: Psychology of Group Conflict) 

An attempt to integrate evidence from animal behavior, child behavior 
anthropology, psychiatry, and recent history, including World Wars I an 
II and the present East-West conflict. (Spring—day) 


259 Seminar: Social Psychology of Communism (3) Whit 
in communist countries, authoritarian 


Public and governmental opinion j a 
Western communicatio 


thinking, communist propaganda, problems of 
with communist countries. (Fall—day ) 

^ue P , " bd di sél 
261 Seminar: International Communication (3) Mo: 
min- 


Primarily for students in the schools of Government and Business Ad 


" x í BUSINES » 

istration and Public and International Affairs. Communicating infor 

tion and effecting attitude change across cultures by mass media. ri 
the functions of mass commun 


phasis on psychocultural factors and 


tion in the development of transitional societies. (Spring—evenins) 


"wm e a: hy 
269 Seminar: Topics in Social Psychology (3) s at 
; e 
Selected areas of research and theory in social psychology. Indepen 
topics each semester; may be repeated for credit. (Fall—day) 
Caldwell 


272 Seminar: Theories of Personality (3) (pet 
Emphasis on theoretical problems and methodology in the field o 

sonality study. (Fall—evening; spring—day ) 

E à ‘+e. Gordon 

*280 Vietnam: Causes and Prospects (3) White, Go 


, ess ON 
An interdisciplinary, area-centered approach, with primary wo east Asia 
causes of the war, but with attention also to the future of Southe 
as a whole. (Spring—day ) 
s - silber 
283-84 Practicum in Clinical Psychology (3—3) ical 
- ycholos 


Supervised practical instruction in agencies doing clinical ps instructor: 
work. Prerequisite: Psyc 212. Admission by permission a 
(Academic year) 
staf 
289 Seminar: Current Topics in Experimental Psychology (3) pecial 
. ; in 8 
Review and discussion of contemporary research and theory Im depende? 


ized field of psychological study, by leaders in the field. 2d spring 
topics each semester; may be repeated for credit. (Fall à 
evening) 
"ux Murphy 
290 Seminar: Special Problems in Personality Research (3) eseat 
) 


k : cary S 
Selected theoretically important and challenging contemp? og o 
Fall anc P 
‘ walk 


problems. May be repeated once for credit. 
, of 
ycholosy ° 


292 Seminar: Perception (3) 
ants s 
Study of current research and theory in the experimental P 


perception (1970-71 and alternate years: fall day) 


gie 


293 Seminar: Psychology of Thinking (3) t formatio" 
i . a : = > conce r 
Thinking and problem solving. Specific topics include conet and alte 
nature of insight, and other cognitive processes (197 
nate years: spring—4day ) 


cal Science 


Er 3 F Politi 
* An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Psychology and 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


295 Independent Research in Psy chology (arr.) Staff 


Individual library or experimental research under supervision of staff mem- 
ber. Arrangements must be made with sponsoring faculty member prior 


to registration. May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Academic year) 
FOURTH GROUP 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
ination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


Public Administration 


Professors D.S, 


ing), D.R 

» D.R. Clo 

Professorial Lect 
*mple 


Brown, Waldo Sommers, K.E. Stromsem, S.M. Rosen (Visit- 
utier (Chairman) 


urers W.G. Torpey, C.E. Goode, Ben Posner, C.L. Berg, R.R. 


car 
Cate Professorial Lecturers Ross Pollock, Norman Beckman, L.B. Pouliot, 


‘E. McConville 


Assi 

‘Slant Professor S.R. Chitwood 

Pr am 
Publie a 9f study in Public Administration leading to the degrees of Master of 
Mini “Ministration, Master of Arts in Government, and Doctor of Public Ad- 
( Stration 


are off , - ; ent g - 
Pages ims." by the School of Government and Business Administration 


THIRD GROUP 


213 Administration in Government (3) Cloutier 


Critica] analysis of federal administrative organizations as an integral part 
inte Political system. Roles of Congress, the Presidency, the Courts, 
Fest groups, political parties, and the public in the administrative proc- 


ess; "is 
id Special attention to centripetal and centrifugal forces. (Fall—day 
evening; spring—evening ) 


215€ 
Comparative Administrative Systems (3) 


Rosen 
xa, ; 
Mination and analysis of the administrative systems of selected foreign 
Urernments; ! 


attention to practices applicable to administration in the 
hited States. 


21 ini 
6 Administration of Inte 
Activities (3) 
Analysis of the evo 
-ected intern 
lion and man 


rnational and Supranational Staff 


lution and application of the administrative process in 
ational and supranational activities. Problems of organiza- 
agement in multi-national supported and staffed activities. 


367 


368 


* Same as Law 
supplementary assignments equivalent to one additional semester hour. 


Law in the National Law Center. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


217 


218 


021 


211 


*243 


2 Problems in Public Personnel Management (3) 


Seminar: Developmental Administration I (3) Brown 
National cultures and their relationships to administrative systems. Colo 
nialism and its vestiges. The problems and deficiencies of administration 
in underdeveloped countries, (Fall—evening ) 

Brown 


Seminar: Developmental Administration II (3) 


Problem of the transfer of administrative capability from one country 1? 

, i- 
Political and administrative development. Unilateral and mult 
The role of the innovator. Strategies of administra 


(Spring—evening ) 


another. 

lateral approaches. 
tive development 

Rosen 

actice in the Exec" 

esponsibilities 
(Fall an 


Management in the Executive Branch (3) 

Analysis of application of management theory and pr 
tive Branch of the Federal Government; emphasis on staff r 
and relationships and internal organization and control. 
spring—evening ) 


Brow? 


Behavioral Factors in Large Organizations (3) 
nctional 


Analysis of the nature and characteristics of bureaucracy; dysfun 
ism; approaches to policy guidance and leadership, particularly 10 
public organizations; influence and control systems. (Fall and spring 
evening) 


"] . . . ers 
Public Personnel Administration (3) Somm 


` ; AM in the 
Survey of basic principles and functions of personnel administration aiunt 
public service. Roles of personnel management, recruitment, pn ' 
wage and salary administration, training, retirement, and other pe 


functions (Fall—evening) 


Sommer 
ems in gov 


: (d 
intergoV E 
nnel 5J* 


staff 


Analysis and evaluation of major personnel management probl 
ernment; employee-management relations; interagency and 
mental relationships. Impact of automation. Evaluation of perso 


tems (Spring—evening ) 


Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization (3) tudies in 
Research projects and case S* e 
use of trainin 


(F all—evening 


Analysis of manpower resources 
ways and means of increasing employee potential; 
grams, executive development, incentive systems. 


Technological Change and Manpower (3) 
Research, discussion, and readings dealing with man 
ing from automation and other technological changes. 
developments in government and business; their implicatio 
ity, employment, training and education, and personnel and i 
tions. Analysis of economic, political, and social factors 1n r 
lic and private industry manpower policies. (Spring—even pock 
Local Government Law (3) 
Decision-making processes in metropolitan and local co vernme " 
7 ; 
and objectives of city, county, and special function local gover” rsonne 


intergovernmental relations; original organizati 
th ins 
ments wi md 
women ck is prof 


349 (2). Students electing P Ad 243 make special arran 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 369 


local lawmaking; responsibility in tort; introduction to community plan- 


ning. (Fall or spring) 

246 Urban Dynamics (3) Beckman 
Forces that lie behind economic decisions which in turn determine the 
development of cities. (Fall—evening) 

248 Financing Metropolitan Services (3) Cloutier 
Analysis of the structure and administration of public finance of local gov- 
ernments. (Spring—evening ) 

249 Administration in Metropolitan Area Governments I (3) Cloutier 


Examination of public administration at the local level. Developments and 
trends growing out of the changing urban pattern (Fall—evening) 


250 Administration in Metropolitan Area Governments II (3) Cloutier 
Examination of newly emerging political and social groups in metropolitan 
Areas and their relations to governmental administration. Examination of 


federal programs in metropolitan areas. Prerequisite: P Ad 249 or per- 
mission of instructor. (Spring—evening ) 


$ . 
25] Governmental Budgeting (3) Stromsem, Posner 


Survey of the basic concepts, principles, and practices in governmental 


budgeting: interrelationship of planning, programming, and budgeting; 
*ir role in the management process. (Fall and spring—evening) 
2 . k " 

52 Problems in Planning, Programming, and Budgeting (3) Chitwood 
intensive analysis of developments in federal planning, programming, and 
Dudgeting; application of new tools in the decision-making process; evalu- 
tion of the systems. (Fall and spring—evening) 

254 Seminar: 


Financial Management in the Federal Service (3 Stromsem 


Ns 

se egy and interrelationships of central federal financial management 

tins c^ their policy, economic and managerial roles, controllership func- 
» and standards and practices in financial management. (Spring— 

evening) 


260 Seminar: Polic 


Analysis in depth of factors and processes involved in policy development 


Wi le 
Of a Particular attention to selected areas of national policy; development 
gency goals and Objectives. (Fall —evening ) 


261 The Public and 


Nature of th 


y Formulation and Administration (3) Rosen 


the Administrator (3) Staff 


Opinion ; € public interest, ways of determining public opinion, public 
With the omn decision-making process, theories and methods of working 
Public, interest groups, public relations and information programs 


262 Seminar: Sc 


ience, Technology, and Public Policy (3) Rosen 
of oven of Science and technology upon public administration in terms 
263 Se ministrative practice and national policies. (Spring—evening) 
Nec Regulation of Transportation I (3) Hill 
economic prey lopment of modes of transportation in the United States; 

ems and , : , à 
Tu the Congressional growth of regulatory legislation and philosophy; 


fecti Power to regulate; the scope of federal regulation; 
ns Of this e 
Course offered in the Navy Graduate Financial Management Program 


—————— eee 


370 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


prim 


agency administration, enforcement, and procedure; introduction to Feall 


ciples of certification and rate making. (Same as Law 407 (2)).* 
or spring) 


, ^. a ill 
264 Seminar: Regulation of Transportation II (3) = | 
miana , è i n 
Principles of certification of rail, motor, water, and air e 
and principles of rate making; comparison of problems, 
regulatory philosophies of the various regulatory agencies. 
408 (2)).* (Spring) 


carriers; elem 
procedures, 4” 
(Same as 


271 Readings and Research in Public Administration (3) Chiron? 
o «t 1 m 
Advanced directed readings and research in specific areas of public adm 


istration. (Fall and spring) 


273 Colloquium: Public Administration and American 
Political and Social Institutions (3) " 
Supervised study in depth of contemporary literature in selected fields, ^ | 
of research methodology in public administration Primarily for | 
candidates. (Fall) p | 

298 Case Studies in Public Administration (3) p the 


: a " : ; use 
Analysis and discussion of problems in public management by U 


case method (Spring—evening) 


Cloutier 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) nodolosy 
Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and met 
(Fall and spring—evening) suf 
300 Thesis Research (3) 
(Fall and spring) 
FOURTH GROUP suf 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) dministrali^ 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Public 4 and prin? 
general examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fa 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) pe repeated 
Limited to Doctor of Public Administration candidates. May 
for credit. (Fall and spring) 
Public and International Affairs? " 
RH. pe 


Je n, » 

Professors A.E. Burns, J.W. Brewer, H.M. Merriman, D.S. — Jt. H 

vison, W.H. Kraus, R.B. Thompson, J.W. Kendrick, CT. inh F. qd? 

LeBlanc, C.E. Galbreath, H.M. Stout, J.N. Mosel, W.C. HOPE imen HER | 
chael, R.E. Purcell, Joseph Aschheim, R.K. White, ponja C. . Sarg” 
Yakobson, R.P. Sharkey, Andrew Gyorgy, Mario Rodríguez "P 


uc 
ents with instr risl 
"Mr. Hill is professo » 


* Students registering for P Ad 263 or 264 make special arrang 
mentary assignments equivalent to one additional semester hour. 
in Law in the National Law Center 

t Programs in Chinese Studies, International Affairs, 
administered by the School of Public and Internati 


Public Affairs, and 
»nal Affairs, B.M Sapin, 


PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 371 


George Stambuk, H.C, Hinton, H.M. Sachar, Vladimir Petrov, B.M. Sapin, 
FT. Peck (Visiting), Kurt Wilk (Visiting) 
"Ofessorial Lecturers Bela Maday, Joseph Baclawski, John Hardt, Tao-tai Hsia, 
atthew Gallagher, F.L. Hadsel, L.C. Tihany, Bernard Gordon, Roman 
kowicz, Bernard Ramundo, Lothar Metzl 
SOciate Professors P.P. Hill, Ching-Yao Hsieh, W.R. Johnson, Sidney Ploss 
(Research), Chung-wen Shih, J.K. McDonald, J.A. Morgan, Jr., C.F. Elliott, 
RY.C, Yin, C.A. Moser, Bernard Reich, Richard Thornton, R.M. Dunn, Jr 
Adjunct Associate Professor Donald Robinson ! 
SOciate Professorial Lecturers Philip True, Robert Ellert, John Hanessian, Jr., 
^À. Linden 
ant Professors D.T. Allensworth, G.C.Y. Wang, Anita Dasbach, D.L. Lee, 
J. Wayne, J.M. Logsdon 
Ins ant Professorial Lecturer Ming-jean Loh 
"uctor K.L, Storrs 
Bache 


Crricul lor of Arts in the field of Chinese Studies.—Prerequisite: the Chinese Studies 


um, page 82, including Chin 5-6. 

include tal requirements are stated on pages 155-57. The 60 semester hours must 
L Tyros as described in I and II below. | 

and 16s ny four Semester hours of course work distributed as follows: (a) Chin 7 

96; (d) 6 hove (b) Econ 169; (c) 6 hours selected from Hist 138, 187, 188, 195- 


in ours selected from P Sc 101, 193, 194, 
y-si 


,(&) Econ 


SIX semester hours chosen from (a), (b), or (c) below: 
(includi 
elec, 8 


Omics concentration—27 semester hours of approved Economics courses 
à 6-hour research and writing seminar) and 9 semester hours of electives 
(b) zom courses other than Economics, or 
Ty concentration—21 semester hours of approved History courses (in- 
lected fr research and writing seminar) and 15 semester hours of electives 
Om courses other than History, or 
ience concentration—24 semester hours of approved Political Sci- 
hours of ejeg; including a 6-hour research and writing seminar) and 12 semester 
tives selected from courses other than Political Science. 
tional Affaire Arts in the field of International Affairs —Prerequisite: the Interna- 
airs curriculum, page 82. 
ester hen! requirements are sated on pages 155-57, 158. The 60 required 
Buage com ars must include (1) Econ 181-82; 6 semester hours of foreign lan- 
tester hou don and conversation; Hist 157, 182; P Sc 171, 181-82, 197; (2) 15 
listed below Of electives; (3) 15 semester hours from one of the Group Options 
ist ] $ ragiternational Politics—courses selected from Geog 125, 126, 127, 146; 
toup jr. ao 149, 183, 184; P Sc 107, 111, 112, 113, 117-18, 160, 167, 172, 196 
178; jor tational Economics—courses selected from B Ad 175, 176, 177, 
It, 11 122. » 102, 104, 121, 122, 134, 147; Geog 125, 126, 127, 132, 134; Stat 


Tou 
i5), 161, 1; International Communications—courses selected from Anth 150, 153, 
(y UP IV. Rece 125; Jour 145, 146; P Sc 146, 167; Psyc 115, 151, 156; Soc 144. 
) 2 ' With a concentration in one of the following areas: 
fses selected from Anth 178, 179, Geog 155, P Sc 189, 190, 192. 
tlees 151-52. ise see from Econ 147, Geog 153, Hist m Ae 
I9s. gc (rom Anth 173° oo P Sc 111, 112, 113, 117-18; (3) Far Bast—courses 


l > 101, 193, 174, 175, Chin 165, 167, Econ 169, Geog 165. Hist 187, 188, 
A 72, 1 , . 194, 196; 
Üiipi s Econ 185-86, 


Seminar 2 


(4) Latin America—courses selected from Anth 
Geog 161, Hist 162, 163-64, 165. 166, P Sc 177. 178. inter- 
87 offered by six departments participating in the Latin Ameri- 
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can Studies program; (5) Middle East—courses selected from Anth 177, Hist 149, 
158. 193, 194, P Sc 191, 192, 196; or (6) Soviet Orbit—courses selected from Econ 
133. 134, Geog 166, Hist 138, 145-46, 188, P Sc 112, 115, 160, 161, 163, SIM 
161-62, 165, 166, 194. d 

Bachelor of Arts in the field of Public Affairs.—Prerequisite: the Public Affairs 
curriculum, page 82 

The general requirements are stated on pages 155 
ter hours must include (1) Econ 102, 121, 161, 162; Hist 175-76; P Sc 121-22, 
151; (2) 18 semester hours of electives; (3) 12 semester hours from one O 
Group Options listed below: 

Group I. Economics—Econ 101, 104, 165, 181. 

Group II. Politics—P Sc 103 or 104, 111, 119, 126. 23; 

Group III. Urban Affairs—to be selected from B Ad 174; Econ 157; Educ ion 
Geog 141; P Sc 103-4; Psyc 151; Soc 126 ^d 

Certificate of the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor $ 
gree from an accredited college or university with an undergraduate major 
pertinent field, with emphasis on communist affairs. 

The general requirements are stated on page 165. The program € 
30 semester hours of graduate study and the passing of a reading exam 


$7, 158. The 60 required seme" 


onsists of 
jnation 


Russian or Chinese, or both. helor's 
Master of Arts in the field of International Affairs.—Prerequisite: & —— p 
degree from an accredited college or university with background courses corre 


ing to an undergraduate major in International Affairs at this University: towins 

Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 158-61, the oll 
specific requirements must be met: (1) a scheduling of graduate courses amo si 
to 24 semester hours, planned in consultation with the adviser on gions! 
of the student’s selection from the following general, supplementary, and re rm 
studies—(a) International Politics, Comparative Government and Politics, ation?! 
Political Theory (including Socialist and Communist Theory), and Inter? ation: 
Economics; (b) International Law, International Organization and Admin? tional 
International Economic Development, International Communications, Intern? US 
and Comparative Aspects of Communism, U.S. Diplomatic History, an pistor 
Foreign Policy; (c) modern history, or government and politics, or economie ric? 
and problems of Western Europe, Eastern Europe, Soviet Union, Laun i Thesis 
Middle East, Africa, South and Southeast Asia, and China; (2) P Sc 299- ithin 
Research (3-3); and (3) a set of written examinations over three fields W! 
broad area of international affairs (the fields must represent at least tW 
and include at least one general field). lor's deg 

Master of Arts in the field of Public Affairs. —Prerequisite: à Bache in phic 
from an accredited college or university with an undergraduate ry) speciali" 
affairs, economics, history, or political science, depending upon the field 0 
tion in the Master's program. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 158—60, 162 1 one 
of required courses (exclusive of P Sc 299-300) are to be selected from ” d velo 
following fields of specialization: Domestic Economics (courses m eoe P Jitie 
ment, economic policy, public finance, and national income); ponni d 
(courses in U.S. social, constitutional, and political history; comparative ispruden™’ 
political theory; the American Presidency; legislative organization, 
political parties; and public opinion). helor’s degit 

Master of Arts in the field of Russian Studies.—Prerequisite: a sy a tine 
from an accredited college or university with an undergraduate major z course’ 
field. The undergraduate program should have included the ers is 
equivalent: Hist 145-46; P Sc 112 or 161; Slav 1-2 and 3-4, or 5 an ©, 133; H 

Required: the general requirements, pages 158-60, 162, including » gsis R J 
237, 245; P Sc 224, 229, 269; Slav 161-62 or 165 and 166; and : the appro 


(299-300). With the exception of Thesis Research, students ma 


ge 


The 24 semester 


y, wi 
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Of the adviser, substitute alternate courses. The thesis should be interdisciplinary in 
aPproach. 

Master of Science in International Affairs—Offered in cooperation with the College 
General Studies in the off-campus programs at the National War College, Fort 
cNair, Washington, D.C., and the Naval War College, Newport, R.I 


of 


Religion 
oo NN 


Professor R.G. Jones (Chairman) 

moClate Professors H.E. Yeide, Jr., Dewey Wallace, Jr. 

c Professors Sonya Quitslund, A.J. Hiltebeitel 
“tant Professorial Lecturer M.S. Halpern 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Religion (Field of-Study)—Prerequisite: the Arts 
ters curriculum, page 78, including Rel 9, 10, and 59-60. 
ijr ex, the general requirements, pages 83 87, and the passing of the Religion 
Upon on aon at the end of the senior year. The coordinated field of knowledge 
World's ze student will be examined includes the history and literature of the 
Student - igions and the philosophical and ethical problems of religious thought. A 
the re seid elect to give special emphasis in his program to Christianity, Judaism, or 
f e “rN of India. A proseminar (Rel 199 200) assists the student in preparing 
llabie & examination. A pamphlet containing a detailed description of the major 
indi the offices of the Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and 
Master mu the Department of Religion. "T 
Religion “a rts in the field of Religion.—Prerequisite: an undergraduate major in 
quired: ^ University, or equivalent. z 
quired wether general requirements, pages 91-97. Of the 24 semester hours of 
darem $ (exclusive of the thesis) at least 12 must be in third-group Religion 
of Religio maximum of 9 may be in a closely related field outside the Department 
n as approved by the Department. 


Is ava 


aster ; : 
Major in P rts in the field of Religious Education.—Prerequisite: an undergraduate 
ĉQuivalent. p CON at this University, or equivalent; the following specific courses or 
Required. 4, ^ 108; Psyc 1, 22, and 29; Anth 1; Sp&D 1 or 11. 


Quireq courses general requirements, pages 91-97. Of the 24 semester hours of re- 
i: * (exclusive of the thesis), at least 6 must be in third-group Religion 


Cour. 
> a maxi : 
of Religion o imum of 12 may be in a closely related field outside the Department 


Octor " “pproved by the Department. 

? aaah in the field of American Religious History (offered in co- 
the Department of History).—See pages 91-95, 97-99, for require- 
© degree, 


"RST Group 


9 
- Old Testament (3) Jones, Quitslund 
Istorical anc 


develo 1 literary study of the Old Testament with consideration of 
(Fall pment of religious ideas, institutions, and outstanding personalities. 
—day and evening) 


10 ' 
m New Testament (3) 
Stu : th pc 
Y of New Testament literature from the standpoint of occasion, pur- 


: dominant ideas, and permanent values Emphasis on approach, struc- 
Significance of the Gospels and Epistles. (Spring—day and 


Jones 
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21 Introduction to Religious Thought (3) Yeide 
Traditional religious concepts, language of contemporary religion amidst 


modern scientific and secular intellectual tendencies, and the place of reli- 


gion in today’s society. (Fall and spring—day) 


59-60 History of Religions (3—3) Wallace, Hiltebeitel 
Origins, evolution, and contemporary status in historical context. Rel 59: 
primitive religion and the religions of the East (Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Taoism, Confucianism, Shinto). Rel 60: religions of the West and Neat 
East (ancient religions, Judaism, Christianity, Islam) (Rel 59: fall— 
day and evening; spring—day. Rel 60: fall—day; spring—day and eve 
ning.) 


SECOND GROUP 
«tslund 
103 The Prophets (3) Quitslun 


Development of prophetism in the Old Testament; cultural, economic, PIE 
chological, and religious factors; elements of lasting value in the proP 
teaching. Study of selected prophets. (Fall—day) 4 
: - A : itslun 
104 The Life and Thought of Jesus (3) Qui edi 


i j -ritical @ 
Comprehensive study of the life and teachings of Jesus with critic 


tion to sources. (Spring—day ) 


105 The Life and Thought of Paul (3) i 
" 3 *jal € 
Backgrounds of early Christianity, first-century religious and ^ 
tions affecting the spread of Christianity, the life and journeys 
Paul's presentation of the Christian faith. 


ondi- 


(3) 


nce 


121 Philosophical Problems of Western Religious 1 hought 
Classical and contemporary religious thinkers with refere 
of religious truth and experience; the existence, character, an 
God; and the predicament of man. 


yeide 
122 Christian Ethics and Modern Society (3) E 
d by the Christia w^ 


Nature and principles of Christian life as develope ty, social, 
munity; problems of personal conduct; application to fam! y» 
economic institutions (Spring—day ) suff 
127 Medicine, Religion, and Healing (1) ae; opel to 
. „dicine; 
Primarily for second-year students in the School of Med ee - 
Religion majors with the approval of the instructor = on in ica 
" M »ligi 
Total Care concept emphasizing the importance Ot Te pati an 
"SS : 
practice for patient and physician. Concept of the perm attitudes 
clergy's role in healing, Jewish and Christian faiths anc 
problem areas. Case studies. (Spring—4day) 
131 History of Christianity to the Reformation (3) thoughts and 
an 
Rise and expansion of Christianity, development of Christi 
evolution of church organization and worship. 
n he tot ine ~ 5 
132 History of Modern Christianity (3) "- rivals satt, 
ic 
Origin and development of Protestantism; Roman ¢ atholic - state, 


n E -hurch 
of Eastern churches; doctrines, worship, expansion, chu 


relation to modern thought and life 
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135 History of Judaism to the Talmud (3) Halpern 
History and religious thought of the Jewish people from the Maccabean 
revolt to the compilation of the Talmud (Fall—day) 

136 History of Medieval and Modern Judaism (3) Halpern 
History and religious thought of the Jewish people from the compilation of 
the Talmud to the present (Spring—day ) 

141-42 Religious Education (3-3) 
Religious education in the home, church, and community; basic educa- 
tional procedures and special techniques; organization and administration 
of religious education 

159 Hinduism (3) Hiltebeitel 
Emergence of the structures of Hindu life and thought out of ancient 
Vedic religion, religious philosophy, role of Hinduism in Indian civiliza- 
tion, (Fall—evening) 

160 Buddhism (3) Hiltebeitel 
Origin, development, and contemporary status of Buddhist life and 
thought; its impact on Asian civilization. (Spring- evening) 

5 "ow : : i " = 

172 Religion in American Culture (3) Wallace 
Growth of religious bodies and institutions in relation to American cul- 
ture, development of religious thought, and analysis of the contemporary 
religious scene. (Fall—day ) 

199_5 
—2( Miel 1 : E24 ` 

9) Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3-3) Staff 

Readings and group discussions. (Academic year) 
RD GROUP 


ine... 
10 Seminar: Biblical Literature (3 3) 


Main problems of Biblical literary and historical criticism. 


211-12 Sami 
!2 Seminar: Biblical Thought (3-3) 


b Jones 

iblic; edi 

— interpretation of history and reality and its relation to Biblical 
lefs about God, man, and the world (Academic year—evening ) 


222 Semi . 
Seminar: ( hristian Ethics (3) 
Important te 


ndencies in ethical reflection of the contemporary Christian 
urch; cont 


^ ributions of social sciences to that reflection. 
31 


-32 : 
Seminar; Early and Medieval Christianity (3-3) 


ristiz . R : 
tian thought from primitive beginnings to the Reformation. 


233.3 
7-34 « à 
Seminar; Reformation and Modern Christianity (3-3) 
Western relig 


241 ious thought from the 16th century to the present 
Sime ia 
n Seminar: Re 


ligious Education (3-3) 
ajor 
Jor problems in the practice of religious education. 
271 Se 
Seminar: Ame 


rican Religious History to 1830 (3) 
Cligious thoug 


ht and life during the Colonial and early National period. 
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Wallace 


273 Seminar: American Religious History since 1830 (3) 
o the present 


Religious thought and life from the antislavery movement t 
(Fall—evening) 


Staff 


291-92 Readings and Research (3—3) 
Investigation of special problems (Academic year) 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Academic year) 


Romance Languages and Literatures P 


Professors Rafael Supervía, J. W. Robb, G.E. Mazzeo 

Associate Professors J.A. Frey, J.L. Métivier, Jr., 
Mary Ann Coffland, J.D. Vedvik 

Assistant Professors Elizabeth Neyman, G.P. Huvé, 
Charles Mudge 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers Esther Lawton, Mary Poole 

Instructor Anne-Marie Schmutz 

Director of Language Laboratories W.M. Kincaide 


J.F. Burks (Chairman) 


Julia Hicks, Dorothy Be 


ish 
Bachelor of Arts with majors in (1) French Language and Literature, (2) rey 
and Literature (Field-of-St¥ y^ 


American Literature, and (3) Spanish Language 
Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 78. ] 
Required: the general requirements, pages 83-87, and the passing of the r^ 
examination at the end of the senior year. The coordinated field of knowledge Oy. 
which the student will be examined includes the political, social, and cultural. 
grounds of the literature studied; the writers and their works. Proficiency "only 
spoken and written language is required. Majors in Romance Languages are str 
advised to study Latin, a knowledge of which is generally required for graduate : 
A proseminar in each of the major fields assists the student in his preparato 
the major examination. Spanish 
Master of Arts in the fields of (1) French Language and Literature, (2) 2 
American Literature, and (3) Spanish Language and Literature.- Prerequs e ig 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in the appropriate field from this University, Of 
lent. f re 
Required: the general requirements, pages 91-97. The 30 semester pei 
quired work must include a thesis (6 semester hours). The remainder o 
gram is arranged in consultation with the student's major adviser. m. (1) 
Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Romance Languages and Litera ry nz 
French Literature (Old and Middle, Renaissance, 17th Century, 18th Com Siglo © 
Century, Modern); (2) Spanish Literature (Old, Medieval, Literature of t Literate 
Oro, 18th Century, 19th Century, Contemporary); (3) Spanish American 
and (4) Philology. —See pages 91-95, 97-99 for requirements for the degree. nish 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with teaching fields in French and in 
Prerequisite: the Education curriculum, page 80. ional cou! 
Required: the French option or the Spanish option and the profess! 
listed on pages 109, 114, 115-16. 
3 i iven efor 
Placement Examination: A standardized placement examination grege * 
registration is required of all entering students who wish to continue np tis 
language begun in high school. Upon completion of the examination, as 
made to the appropriate course, with credit assigned on the usual basis. 
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FRENCH 


Departmental prerequisite: Fren 3—4 or 6, or equivalent, is required (Fren 51-52 
5 recommended) as prerequisite to all second-group courses in French. 


FIRST GROUP 


1-2 First-year French (3-3) Mudge and Staff 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Fren 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, 
composition, reading of modern French prose. Aural training, oral prac- 
tice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Fren 
l and 2: fall and spring—day and evening) 


2x First-year French (3) Betz and Staff 


| Intensive course to which are assigned entering students with one or more 

| years of high school French whose placement tests show them inadequately 
Prepared for the regular work of Fren 3. Meets 6 hours a week (3 hours 
of lecture, 2 hours of drill, 1 hour of laboratory) and carries 3 semester 
hours of credit. Fee $229 (tuition fee of $204 plus additional fee of $25) 
plus laboratory fee, $17.50. (Fall—day and evening) 


3-4 Second-year French (3-3) Vedvik and Staff 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Fren 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading in modern 

| French prose, introduction to French civilization. Aural training, oral 

Practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Fren 1-2, 2x, or two years 
Of high school French. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Fren 3 
and 4: fall and spring—day and evening) 


6 Second-year French (6) Vedvik and Staff 


Lecture (3 hours), discussion (3 hours). Intensive course which covers 
Material of Fren 3-4. Grammar review, reading, conversation. Prerequi- 
Site: two years of high school French with grades of B or better; Fren 
2 or 2x. (Spring—4day) 


9-10 French ¢ 
10 French Conversation and Composition (3-3) Huvé and Staff 
prerequisite: Fren 4 or equivalent and permission of instructor. (Fren 
all—day and evening; spring—day. Fren 10: fall—day; spring—day 
and evening. ) 
1 ` 
2 French Conversation and Composition Huvé and Staff 
(Intensive) (6) 
ene Course which covers material of Fren 9-10. Laboratory fee, 
49F : 
trtum for Graduate Students (0) Lawton and Staff 
ntl ar Students preparing for reading examinations. No academic 
5i * Tuition fee, $204. (Fall and spring—evening) 
-52 § : 
ori of French Literature (3—3) Métivier and Staff 
tue. ^ in French literature from the Middle Ages to the present. Lec- 
ay; » readings, recitations, and informal discussions. (Fren 51: fall— 


S " 
Pring—evening. Fren 52: fall—evening; spring—4ay.) 
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Burks and Staff 


91-92 Analyse de texte (3-3) 
ples 


Methodology and vocabulary of literary criticism, application of princi 


of explication de texte to selections from prose, drama, and poetry from 
the Renaissance to the present. (Academic year—day ) 
SECOND GROUP 
w€— " vé 
103 Pronunciation and Intonation (3) Huw 
Recommended for majors. (Fall and spring—day) 
108 Cours avance de grammaire (3) Mudge 
(Spring—day ) 
s à j AU uvé 
109-10 Advanced French Conversation and Composition (5 3) H E 
prerequ! 


Fren 109: emphasis on diction. Fren 110: emphasis on style. demic 
site: Fren 10 or equivalent and permission of instructor. (Aca 
year—day ) 
1 i étivief 
1 19-20 French Literature of the Middle Ages and the M | 
Renaissance (3—3) stt 
t , geste 
Literary history and the development of ideas. Les chansons A pelais 
courtly literature, satire, the theater, lyric and didactic poetry; " 
Montaigne, La Pléiade. Class analysis of texts, collateral readings 
ik 
; . j vedvi 
121—22 17th Century French Literature (3—3) fictio?" 
History, philosophy, criticism, memoirs, letters, eloquence, e r^ 
poetry. Class analysis of texts; collateral readings (Academi 
day) 


i 
| à schm” 
123-24 18th Century French Literature (3-3) stgg 008) 
History, philosophy, criticism, letters, drama, fiction, poetry, the al read 
~ collater 


idea of progress, idea of science. Class analysis of texts, 


ing. ; 
Betz, Frey 


125-26 19th Century French Literature (3—3) stylisti 
asis ON ? 
Poetry, drama, and novel of the 19th century with emphasis 
analysis. (Academic year—day ) man? 
Co 
127-28 20th Century French Literature (3—3) logical 
d ogi 
Fiction, poetry, and drama from 1900 to present. caosa 
ination of authors, movements (Academic year even 
129-30 Contemporary French Literature (3—3) staf 
193 Cours de style (3) th advent 
r " bot ~ e an 
Advanced grammar, composition, and stylistics Open "2 maj , 
undergraduate and graduate students Recommended 


teachers of French suff 


199—200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3—3) 
yr —day) 


Conferences and group discussions (Academic ye 
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THIRD GROUP 


202 Théme et Version (3) Schmutz 


Limited to students in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; open 
to others only by permission of the graduate adviser. Required of all 
graduate students in the field of French Language and Literature. Analysis 
and translation of selected prose passages, alternating between French 
and English; designed to teach students to write with precision and clarity 
(Fall—day) 


212 Historical French Grammar (3) Mudge 


Phonology, morphology, and syntax of Old French; its development from 
Vulgar Latin. Prerequisite: a second group course in French literature. 
Knowledge of Latin useful (Fall—day ) 


A 
*13-14 Medieval French Literature (3—3) Mudge 
(Formerly Old French Literature) 
French literature to the end of the Middle Ages. Prerequisite: a second- 
Eroup course in French literature. 


224 Seminar: the Age of Rabelais (3) Burks 


: 
226 16th and 17th Century Philosophical Literature (3) Burks 


The emergence of a literature of ideas; emphasis on the thought of Calvin, 
Montaigne, Descartes, and Pascal. 


ec 2 

448 Seminar: the Literary Renaissance in Europe (3) Burks 
Study of developments in the poetry of Italy, France, and England 
(Fall—day) 

231-35 T : 

32 Theater in the 17th Century (3-3) Vedvik 
Survey of the development of theatrical arts and the drama. Research 
Papers and reports (Academic year—day) 

23 , PAM 

4 17th C entury Nondramatic Literature (3) Vedvik 


Rationalism and the revolt against authority expressed in literature 
mpact of nondramatic literature on the development of classical doctrine 


241 T : x 
4l The Rationalistic Current in the 18th Century (3) 


The contribution of the phil 


' - osophes to the intellectual evolution of France 
and Europe. 


Š 
24 : ; 
? Seminar: the French Novel in the 18th Century (3) Staff 
(Spring —day) 
244 Speci : 
Special Problems in 18th Century French Literature (3) 
25 i 
0 Romanticism in France (3) Fre) 


256 N 
19th € entury French Literature (3) Frey 


257 Sano 
7 Special Problems in the 19th Ce 


T ntury Novel (3) Frey 
pic for 1970. 71 B 


alzac (Spring—day ) 


258 Saec: 
Special Problems in 19th Cent 


à ury French Poetry (3) Betz 
Opic for 1970-71 


Parnassian poetry (Spring—day ) 
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264 Seminar: Modern Period (3) Coffland 

Topic for 1970-71: Proust. (Spring—day ) 
265 20th Century French Theater (3) Coffland 
Coffland 


266 20th Century French Poetry (3) 
Background and development of poetry in the 20th century; 
texte approach. (Fall—day) 


explication de 


295 Independent Reading and Research in French Literature (arr.) 
For students preparing for the Master of Arts degree. May be repeated 


for credit. (Fall and spring) 
299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) staff 
(Academic year) 
FOURTH GROUP 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam 
ination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
Staff 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. 
(Fall and spring) 


May be repeated for credit 


ITALIAN 


FIRST GROUP í 

and St? 

1—2 First-year Italian (3—3) Coffland eo 

A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on eons 

tion of Ital 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, ral prac” 

composition, reading of modern Italian prose. Aural training, © (ace 
tice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 à semester. 


demic year—day ) 
d staff 


3—4 Second-year Italian (3—3) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given ON. mod: 
tion of Ital 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, n 

; Be eal das i ning, 
ern Italian prose, introduction to Italian civilization. Aural e of 
practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Ital 1-2 or t (Academi? 
high school Italian. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 
year—day ) 


9—10 Italian Conversation and Composition (3—3) (Aw 
i ; r. 
Prerequisite: Ital 4 or equivalent and permission of instructo 
demic year—day ) 


51-52 Introduction to Italian Literature (3—3) 
(Academic year—day) 


Prerequisite: Ital 4 or equivalent 
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THIRD GROUP 


295 Independent Reading and Research in Italian Literature (arr.) 
For students preparing for the Master of Arts or Doctor of Philosophy 


degree. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
SPANISH 
De 
is pertmental prerequisite: Span 3-4 or 6, or equivalent, is required (Span 51-52 
commended) as prerequisite to all second-group courses in Spanish 

FiRST 

GROUP 

1-2 First-year Spanish (3—3) Hicks and Staff 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple 
tion of Span 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, 
Composition, reading of modern Spanish prose. Aural training, oral prac- 
lice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Span 
l and 2: fall and spring—day and evening) 


2x First-year Spanish (3) Neyman and Staff 


Intensive course to which are assigned entering students with one or more 
years of high school Spanish whose placement tests show them inade- 
quately Prepared for the regular work of Span 3. Meets 6 hours a week 
(3 hours of lecture, 2 hours of drill, 1 hour of laboratory) and carries 

Semester hours of credit Fee, $229 (tuition fee of $204 plus additional 
ee of $25) plus laboratory fee, $17.50. (Fall—day) 


4 Second-year Spanish (3-3) 


ed Course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
em a Span 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading of mod- 
oral panish prose, introduction to Hispanic civilization Aural training, 

practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Span 1-2, 2x, or two 


e" 9f high school Spanish. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 
Pan 3 and 4: fall 


Neyman and Staff 


and spring—day and evening) 


6 Second-year Spanish (6) 


ew (3 hours), discussion (3 hours). Intensive, accelerated course 


tation covers material of Span 3-4. Grammar review, reading, conver- 


Neyman 


cq Prerequisite: two years of high school Spanish with grades of B 
Mp" Or grades of Honors or High pass in Span 2 or 2x uris 
3-108, r 
am; Conversation and Composition (3-3) Hicks and Staff 
ere a: § j 
ing it: Span 4 or equivalent and permission of instructor t 
10: fall and spring—day ) 
12 . 
spanish Conversation and Composition (Intensive) (6) m 
Atensive 


aboratory fee gaea course which covers the material of Span 9-10 
49 Spani 
Is ` 1 
F sh for Graduate Students (0) Hicks 
€ Braduate s 


"redit, Tuiti tudents preparing for reading examinations. No academic 
“ition fee, $204 (Fall and spring—evening) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


382 


x > ; r —" : ia 
51—52 Survey of Spanish Literature and Civilization ( 1-3) Super"! 
Social, artistic, and cultural background of Spanish literature. Lecture? 
readings, recitations, and informal discussions. (Academic year ay 
91—92 Explicación de textos (3-3) p 
Analytical introduction to Spanish and Spanish American literature. — | 
demonstrated and practiced on selected passages (Academic ye 
day) 
SECOND GROUP 
f ue suf 
TI 103 Pronunciation and Intonation (3) pent 
WE Descriptive and practical review of Spanish sounds and inflections lor of | 
n dial exercises. Recommended for majors; required for the pec day) 
Arts in Education degree with teaching field in Spanish (Fa 
mas so - E- gazte? 
109-10 Advanced Spanish Conversation and Composition M 
9) "T 
Emphasis on diction and style. Prerequisite Span 10 or equiva 
permission of instructor (Academic year—day ) 
an 
1 AS Ney™ 
119-20 Medieval Spanish Literature (3-3) mic Y° 
: e 
Survey by genre of the literature of the Middle Ages. (Acad 
—day) 
stall 
121-22 Spanish Literature of the Golden Age (3-3) 1680, €? 
Span 121: development of the Spanish drama from its ori - 22: of 
phasis on Lope de Vega; the evolution of Spanish poetry. Phasis on $ 
gins and development of the novel in the Golden Age, emp 


picaresque suf 


123-24 Cervantes: Don Quijote (3—3) 


Cervantes' literary theories as reflected in the Nove 
Quijote. The Quijote as a panorama of the social, 


g th? 
las Ejemplares jo 
political, a 


problems in the Spain of Cervantes (Academic year Ma” 
1 i] 
125-26 Modern Spanish Literature (3-3) lass anal 
Prose, poetry, and drama of the 18th and 19th centu tory. eu 
of texts, collateral reading, lectures on literature and = 
demic year—day ) ia 
J ) TA 
Sup? 
e - Jer al 
127-28 Contemporary Spanish Literature (3-3) f texts co v 
Prose and poetry of the 20th century. € lass analysis 9 
reading, lectures on literature and history. Maz 


pati? 


129 The Romantic Drama in Spain (3) 


Lectures on the Spanish Romantic Drama, 
plays, collateral readings 


rep 


class analysis of 


da [d 
130 The Modern Spanish Essay (3) . emph? ee 
-A ry» ing 
Development of the Spanish essay from the 16th — readin’ 
18th and 19th centuries. Class analysis of texts, “= 


lectures 
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131 The Generation of 1898 (3) Supervia 


Study of the various critical problems related to this renaissance of Span- 
ish letters as a whole, and of its most representative figures and works. 


141 Introduction to Spanish American Literature (6) 


Highlights of Spanish American literature through the colonial and mod- 
ern periods. Given in English, with readings in Spanish. Of special in- 
terest to majors in Latin American Studies. 


145 Panoramic Vision of Mexico (3) 
A panoramic vision of Mexico in its cultural, educational, scientific, politi 


cal, and social aspects. 


151-52 The Spanish American Novel (3-3) Robb 
Develo 


: pment of the novel in Spanish America. Lectures, collateral read- 
ing, and class analysis of texts. 


| $274 42 d : 
5-56 Spanish American Literature to 1880 (3—3) Robb 
Literature of Spanish America from the colonial period to the latter part 
Of the 19th century. Lectures, collateral reading, reports, and class analysis 
of important works 
157-58 s 
58 Spanish American Literature since 1880 (3-3) Robb 


Literature of Spanish America from 1880 to the contemporary period. 


ctures, collateral reading, reports, and class analysis of important works 
(Academic year—evening ) 


193 Curso de estilo (3) 


Stafi 
advanced grammar, composition, and stylistics. Open to both advanced 
*rgraduate and graduate students. Recommended for majors and 


i teachers of Spanish. 

97. 

7-98 Proseminar: Readi 
Literature (3-3) 


MMended for all 
(Academic year) 


199 2 
-200 e D , 
Loseminar Readings for the Major in Spanish Mazzeo 
Buage and Literature (3-3) 
commended for all 


ngs for the Major in Spanish American Robb 


majors. Conferences and group discussions. 


cademic oada) majors. Conferences and group discussions. 
“o GROUp 
215 1 
~ 6 7 
d Spanish (3-3) Neyman 
an , 
( 215 Phonetics, literature. Span 216: morphology, literature. 
, mic year—day) 
21 Semin E 
(Fall at" antes’ Don Quijote (3) Staff 
223 Se 
hi minar; “La Celestina” (3) Staff 
4 Seminar: 
* Problems in Spanish Renaissance Literature (3) Staff 


(Spring—day ) 
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Staff 


Mazzeo 


relationships with 


225 Seminar: Special Problems in Golden Age Literature (3) 


231 Seminar: 18th Century Spanish Writers (3) 
Lectures and analysis of principal authors and works; 
subsequent literary movements. 

Mazze? 


242 Seminar: Spanish Romanticism (3) 
ral readings 


Lectures and analysis of principal authors and works. Collate 
Problems of origins and developments 


Mazzt? 


244 Seminar: Naturalism and the Spanish Novel (3) 
i - R- À re 
Development of Naturalism in 19th century Spain. Analysis of y 
sentative works of Pardo Bazin, Clarín, Blasco-Ibáüez, and others. 
—day) 
super" 
works to literary 
( Academic 


245—46 Seminar: Works of Galdós (3-3) 


Ideological and stylistic analysis: relationship of his 
movements of the second half of the 19th century. 


day) 


rvia 
251 Seminar: Works of Unamuno and Ortega y Gasset (3) Supe 
Study of their thought; analysis and commentary on the texts. 
252 Spanish Literature since the Civil War (3) 
(Fall) " 
: SEERA AT . Ro 
253 Seminar: Studies in Modern Spanish American Poetry (3) i 
Rob 
255 Seminar: Studies in 20th Century Spanish American Theater (3) $ 
Ro 
256 Seminar: Studies in Mexican Narrative Prose (3) 
Robb 
261 Seminar: Studies in Spanish American Essayists (3) y 
odern 65 
The Spanish American essay as an artistic form; selected m 
ists. (Fall—day ) 
od? 


264 Seminar: Studies in Recent Spanish American Fiction (3) " 
R 
266 Seminar: Alfonso Reyes (3) i 


ist, a$ 
Alfonso Reyes, the essayist-artist, poet, and complete humanist, 


in his various prose and poetic works. (Spring—day) ipe 
sid podr 
287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) thodolosy of 
e 
Interdisciplinary seminar guided by a specialist within the per^ ofa ky 
his chosen discipline; each student writes a report on some Admi on 
theme (ie. Nationalism) in Latin America's experience. 
permission of instructor. (Spring—day ) 
—— spanish 
295 Independent Reading and Research in Spanish and Span 4 
American Literature (arr.) May be repe”! 


For students preparing for the Master of Arts degree. 
for credit. (Fall and spring) 


sif 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Academic year) 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 385 


FOURTH GROUP 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


Sino-Soviet Studies 


Ve “Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies." 


Slavic Languages and Literatures 


b 
ofessor Helen Yakobson 
MD" Professors Nadine Popluiko-Natov, C.A. Moser (Chairman) 
Sten” Professors G.A. Olkhovsky, Kosara Gavrilovic (Research), Mykola 
Panenko, M.A. Kandel, Irene Thompson, Mary Miller 
tant p rofessorial Lecturers Victoria Sandor, Juri Jelagin 


B 
gy clor Of Arts with a major in Russian Language and Literature (Field-of- 


Required eQuisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 78. 
Ahination the general requirements, pages 83-87, and the passing of the major 
Which the n at the end of the senior year. The coordinated field of knowledge upon 
Sounds ott will be examined includes the political, cultural, and social back- 
Structure Russian literature; Russian cultural history; the Russian language—its 
Students em usage, Proficiency in spoken and written Russian language is required. 
« ination are already proficient in Russian may, upon passing an appropriate 
Vx hours of Waive any or all of the first-group language courses, as well as up to 
tended to Second-group language courses. The Department provides a proseminar 

Master om le student in his preparation for the major examination. 

1 Arts in the field of Russian Language and Literature —Prerequisite: the 
this Universin telor of Arts with a major in Russian Language and Literature from 
Required. Y, Or equivalent. 


red Work general requirements, pages 91-97. The 30 semester hours of re- 
Uam it arranged Include a thesis (6 semester hours). The remainder of the pro- 
Bachelor Bed in consultation with the student’s adviser. 


o $ 
Mucio f Aris in Education with a teaching field in Russian.—Prerequisite: the 


ne " 
Requi M ürriculum, page 80. 


l Ted: i 
5-16, the Russian Option and the professional courses listed on pages 113, 


uage n is Tequired peu A standardized placement examination given before reg- 
Made begun in hi ail entering students who wish to continue in college the lan- 

lo th gh school Upon completion of the examination, assignment is 
» With credit assigned on the usual basis. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


FIRST GROUP 


2 


$ 


1—2 First-year Russian (3—3) 


$ 


C^ 


7-8 Intensive Advanced Russian (6—6) 


Yakobson and staff 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple 
tion of Slav 2. Beginners’ course in fundamentals of grammar and pro 
nunciation with graded reading, oral drill, and written practice. Listen 
ing comprehension and oral practice in language laboratory. Laboratory 
fee, $17.50 a semester. (Slav 1: fali—day and evening. Slav 2: fall— 
day; spring—day and evening.) 


Second-year Russian (3—3) Yakobson and Staff 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple 
tion of Slav 4. Systematic review of grammar. Study of special ape 
lems of Russian morphology and syntax. Oral and written reports d 
assigned topics. Prerequisite: Slav 1-2 or two years of high schoo Rus 
sian. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Slav 3: fall—day and eve 
ning. Slav 4: fall—evening; spring—day and evening.) 


r xe dh ; T on 
Intensive Beginning Russian (6) Thomps 
ive cours 


Classroom (10 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Beginners’ intens lary: 
and vocabu < 


in the fundamentals of Russian phonology, structure, b 

Emphasis on active command of the spoken and written language -ilitate 

mum participation on the part of the student. Drill sessions to p 

aural comprehension and oral expression. Graded reading and bor 
practice. Listening comprehension and oral practice in language la 

tory. Laboratory fee, $17.50. (Fall—day ) 

: n 

6 Intensive Intermediate Russian (6) Thomps 

e cours 


Classroom (10 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Intermediate intensiv com 
in Russian morphology, syntax, and vocabulary Emphasis on ac 
maid of the spoken and written language. Drill sessions to facilita ct ` 
comprehension and oral expression. Graded reading and written > à 
Maximum participation on the part of the student. Listening coni or 5 
sion and oral practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Slav 

or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $17.50 (Spring—day) 


Thomps^" 


ex 
: -abulary 
Classroom (10 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Emphasis on ve jeve! 
at an advances js 


pansion. Systematic review of Russian grammar lecte exts 
Reading and discussion of literary texts, periodicals, and se'e ics. Liste?" 
social sciences. Oral reports and compositions on assigned o ite o SY 
ing comprehension practice in language laboratory. Pree La ratory 
7: Slav 4 or 6, or equivalent. Prerequisite to Slav 8; Slav slav 8: sprint 
fee, $17.50 a semester. (Slav 7: fall and spring—day- 
—day.) staf 
9—10 Russian Conversation and Composition (3-3) visite: sl" 
Listening comprehension; oral and written practice. P0 a se stef 
4 or 6, or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $177 
(Academic year—day and evening) staf 
1-32 Elementary Polish (3—3) con 


: on 
University given v ud 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this als of 8 
pletion of Slav 32. Beginners' course in the fundamentis. ra 
and pronunciation; graded reading, oral drill, and ic 
(1970-71 and alternate years: academic year evening) 
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41—42 Elementary Serbo-Croatian (3—3) Staff 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
pletion of Slav 42, Beginners’ course in the fundamentals of grammar 


and pronunciation; graded reading, oral drill, and written practice. 
(1971-72 and alternate years: academic year—evening) 


47 Beginning Russian for Reading Examination Candidates (0) Staff 


For graduate students with little or no know ledge of Russian who intend 
lo use the language as a research tool. No academic credit. Tuition fee, 
$204. (Fall—evening) 


49 Russian Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) Staff 


Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations. Un- 
dergraduates admitted with permission of instructor. No academic credit 
for graduate students. Prerequisite: Slav 4, 6, or 47; or equivalent. 
(Spring—evening) 


91~92 Introduction to Russian Literature (3—3) Staff 


Survey of Russian literature, in translation, from earliest periods through 
literary masterpieces of the 19th and early 20th centuries. Lecture, recita- 
lion, and discussion—in English. Term paper required. (Slav 91 and 
92: fall and spring—day) 


SECOND GROUP 


1015 A : : ; 

1-2 Readings in Modern Russian (3-3) Yakobson and Staff 
Representative reading and translation of Soviet periodicals and selected 
texts in social sciences, Study of current political terminology, abbrevia- 
tions, Soviet idiom. Prerequisite: Slav 4 or 6, or equivalent. (Aca- 
demic year—day ) 

109_ 

10 Advanced Russian Conversation and Composition (3—3) Moser 
Developing Proficiency in oral and written expression. Prerequisite: Slav 

9r equivalent. (Academic year—evening) 

125 Russi EL 
Russian Linguistic Structure I (3) Thompson 
Linguistic description of Russian phonology and morphophonemics. 
(Fall—day) 


l à 
26 Russian Linguistic Structure II (3) 


inguistic description 
(Spring—day) r 


Thompson 
of Russian morphology, syntax, and lexicon. 


128 
Dostoevsky, the Man and the Artist (3) Popluiko-Natov 


Sourc i i 
i ww and development of his philosophical, religious, and aesthetic 
` Mus influence on Russian and Western literature. Lectures, dis- 


evening)” reports—in English. (1971-72 and alternate years: spring 


13 ‘ 
l 18th Century Russian 
Urvey c ; . 
mately Sowia in the history of Russian literature from 1700 to approxi- 
i 2 : Discussion of the rise of poetry, classicism, sentimentalism; 
ge ome Of prose. Course conducted in English; a reading knowl- 
ing) Ussian required. (1970-71 and alternate years: fall—eve- 


Literature (3) Moser 
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141-42 19th Century Russian Literature (3—3) Stepanenko 
Major Russian writers and literary trends from end of the 18th century tO 
Chekhov: fiction, poetry, drama. Lectures, individual reports on assign 
topics, and class analysis of selected works—in Russian. Prerequisite: 
Slav 4 or 6, or equivalent (1970-71 and alternate years: academic 
year—evening) 


143-44 The Russian Novel (3-3) Moser 
Genesis and development of the Russian novel. Evolution of form and 
techniques. Analysis of style, philosophy, and political ideology of ag 
sentative novels of the 19th and 20th centuries—in English. (1971- 
and alternate years: academic year—4day) 

Popluiko-Nalo" 


i: 
( .ntury Russ! 
th centur) 4 of 


145 The Russian Short Story of the 19th Century (3) 
Study of historical development of the short story in 1 
Lectures, reports, and class analysis—in Russian. Prerequisite: Slav 
6, or equivalent. (1971-72 and alternate years: fall—evening) 


wy . " . ik V 
146 The Russian Short Story of the 20th Century (3) Popluiko- NAGE 
u 


Study of the historical development of the short story in 20th century Slav 
sia. Lectures, reports, and class analysis—in Russian. Prerequisite: 
4 or 6, or equivalent. (1970-71 and alternate years: fall—evening 


k ov 
151—52 20th Century Russian Literature (3-3) Popluiko-Nat 


Symbolism, acmeism, futurism, and realism: prose, poetry, drama. site: 
analysis of selected texts. Recitations and reports in Russian. Prereq’ . 
Slav 4 or 6, or equivalent. (1971-72 and alternate years: ace 
year—day) 


153 Turgenev (3) 
Reading and discussion of Turgenev's works. Emphasis O 2 
major short stories analyzed and some time spent on his plays 9 y) 


prose works—in English (1970-71 and alternate years: fal 
ose! 
154 Gogol (3) y 
: ol 
Reading and discussion of Gogol's major works. Analytical study arias 
stories and plays in English. (1970-71 and alternate years: 
day) 
i tov 
) -o-Na 
156 Leo Tolstoy, His Life and Works (3) Poplull impact 


+. E e "s im 5 
Evolution of Tolstoy's artistic and philosophical ideas. Tolstoy analy 


-jassroom : 
on Russian literature and society. Lectures, reports, and pom years: 
sis of his major works—in English. (1970-71 and alte 
spring—evening ) ky 

vsk) 
x l Olkho 
161-62 Russian Culture (3-3) ia to pre 
. : á ussia n 
Survey of Russian cultural heritage from origins of ancient Ph reports ? 
ent—in English. Lecture, recitation, discussion, and indivi 
assigned topics (Academic year—evening) del 
n 
^x a : 3) it. 
165 Soviet Literature from the Revolution to World War " v fate of lit 
Bude Grete qim ; . Soviet 1920's. The ian geri 
asic themes, issues, literary figures of the Sovie nue vear Plan 
erature and writers under increasing state control: Fine“ vening 


ture. Lecture, discussion, reports—in English 
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166 Soviet Literature from World War II to the Present (3) Kandel 


Literature in wartime, under Stalinism, and in the “thaws.” The new gen- 
eration of dissident liberals and “underground” literature. Lecture, dis- 
cussion, reports—in English, (Spring—evening ) 


173 Russian Lyric Poetry (3) Staff 


Readings in Fet, Tyutchev, Blok, Mayakovsky, Pasternak, and other ma- i 
jor poets of the 19th and 20th centuries. Detailed analysis of poetic lan- | 
guage, metrics, and techniques of depiction. Course conducted in English 
with readings in Russian 


193-94 Introduction to Slavic (non-Russian) Literature—in Kandel | | 
English (3-3) | 
An examination of non-Russian Slavic literatures from their beginnings to n 
the present day. Emphasis on themes, ideas, and styles peculiar to each | 
literature. The impact of national events and culture on each. (Aca- | I 
demic year—evening ) j 

197 Special Problems in Teaching Russian (3) Yakobson 


Discussion of methodology, examination of textbooks, observation of class- 
room procedures. Prerequisite: 18 semester hours of Russian language. 
(1970-71 and alternate years: fall—evening) 


199_ 
200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Russian Language Yakobson 
and Literature (3—3) 
Conferences and group discussions. (Academic year) 


Tap GROUP | | 


: 
+06 Ola Russian Literature (3) vae 


Survey of the development of Russian literature from earliest times to 
ton end of the 17th century. Intensive reading and analysis of selected 
ts—in Russian. (1970-71 and alternate years: fall—evening) 


215.1 | 
ey of the Russian Literary Language (3-3) Moser f 
: 215: historical Phonology and morphology of the Russian language. | 
216: stylistic development of the literary language. (1971-72 Il | 


alternate years: academic year—evening) || 


225 Puchi: 
Pushkin and the Poets of His Time (3) Popluiko-Natov 


to Pusher decessors; Pushkin's lyrics and dramas. Lermontov—the heir | 

evening) ins poetic tradition. (1971-72 and alternate years: fall— 
| 

253 Se l 

ian Literary Criticism (3) Popluiko-Natov l 
sian E leading Russian critics and their role in the development of Rus- 
alt ature; the emergence of various literary schools. (1971-72 

ernate years: spring—evening ) 


254 Se 
Minar: |; 
. Ar: Literary and Intellectual Currents of the 1860's (3) Moser 


ISCussio, : 
1860's n of literary and intellectual developments in tbe Russia of the 


se M figures treated in relation to the milieu of their times. 
(1979.71 nducted in English; a reading knowledge of Russian required. 
and alternate years: spring—evening) 
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255 Seminar: Main Trends in 20th Century Russian Popluiko-Natov 


Literature (3) 


Study of representative works since 1900; their artistic and social value- 
in Russian. (1970-71 and alternate years: fall—evening) 


256 Seminar: Stylistics in Russian (3) Popluiko- Nat 
Study of the development of the Russian language, literary styles, M 
techniques: words and their aesthetic and political value, phraseolog! 
units, word order, and phrase structure. Comparative analysis of lite! ) 
and nonliterary texts. (1970-71 and alternate years: spring—even 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Academic year) 


Sociology E 


wo 
Professors R.W. Stephens, LH. Cisin, H.J. Parry (Research), R.G. Bro 


(Chairman) 

Adjunct Professors J.G. Banks, John Gibson 

Professorial Lecturers E.E. Jacobson, L.H. Goodman 

Associate Professor T.F. Courtless, Jr. 

Associate Professorial Lecturers P.J. Palmer, S.H. Turner 

Assistant Professors C.S. Harris, Patricia Lengermann, Phyllis Ste 
Tropea 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers W.R. Throckmorton, Charlotte Anker 

Lecturer J.D. Spevacek 


wart, JL 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Sociology (Departmental).—Prerequisite: the 
and Letters curriculum, page 78, including Soc 1, 61; and Stat 53 or 104. ster pours 

Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 83-87, 24 semes 
in Sociology, which must include 141 and 149. 

Master of Arts in the field of Sociology. —Prerequisite: a Bach or : 
major in Sociology or in an approved related field. Applicants should e Test ip 
on the Graduate Record Examination, preferably including the Adve v the 
Sociology, and arrange for former professors to write letters of referen 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. > 231 233-34 

Required: the general requirements, pages 91-97, including Soc 142, | 
All courses must be approved in advance by the adviser. I XV politi? 

Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Sociology: Complex Organiz : 
Sociology, Social Organization, Social Research Methods, Sociologica ‘a 
ciology of Education, and Urban Sociology —See pages 91-95, 91-99, 
ments for the degree. 


ith a 
elor's degree he 


jsite tO 
Departmental prerequisite: Soc 1 and either 2 or 61 are prerequisi 
ond- and third-group courses in Sociology. 


FIRST GROUP 


1-2 Introductory Sociology (3-3) alture 
Soc 1: general principles of sociology; development of T behavior: 
sonality, impact of groups and institutions on man $ Mc social prob 
vey of fields within sociology. Soc 2: analysis of maj 


p 
Sut 


and 


Í 


| 


SOCIOLOGY 391 


confronting the United States; factors producing social problems, their 
nature and treatment. (Soc 1: fall—day and evening; spring—day. 
Soc 2: fall—day; spring—day and evening.) 


61 Development of Social Thought (3) 


Examination of concepts and theories relevant to the nature of society and 
human relationships from ancient writings to the 20th century. Prerequi- 
site: Soc 1. (Fall and spring) 


SECOND GROUP 


110 The Sociology of Work (3) Brown 
Introductory survey of industrial sociology; sociology of occupations and 
Professions; industry-community relations; and analysis of large, complex 
Organizations. (Spring—day) 


124 Medical Sociology (3) Brehm, Brown 


Sociological factors and processes which relate to physical and mental 
health and disease, analysis of patterned social relationships in the field 
Of health and medicine, the hospital as a social system. (Fall—day ) 


125 Sociology of Religion (3) Yeide 
Introduction to history of the discipline; analysis of reciprocal impact of 
E" upon religious and religious upon secular institutions. (Fall— 

y 
126 Urban Sociology (3) Stephens 


—- of the city in larger society; growth of the city, problems of urban 
iving, group life, personality, urban housing, city planning, and suburban 
development. (Spring—day ) 


127 Population Problems (3) Stephens, Stewart 


Composition of populations, trends in population growth and population 
Pressure, factors producing population movements, effects of migration, 
Population policies—eugenics and birth control. (Fall—day) 


l 
29 Race and Minority Groups (3) Banks, Gibson, Stephens 


Analysis of relationships between dominant and minority groups in so- 
ui Particularly in the United States; nature and range of problems; 
ysis of the phenomenon of prejudice. (Fall—day ) 


130 . 
Social Stratification: Class and Status (3) Stephens 


aem ot class Structure, patterns of status, prestige relations, differential 

ity havior, analysis of comparative social structure and social mobil- 

"^ x (Spring—day) 
31 Social : 

Puncti Institutions (3) Hammarberg 

sg analysis of basic social institutions: family, education, religion, 

day) Y, and state in the structure of American society. (Spring— 


133 Soc 
"md of Education (3) Stephens, Tropea 
s i 3 
Perspect! "dücational systems from an institutional and oganizational 
general ^ ànd às agencies of socialization; relationships of education in 


Society, includ chnological, c l, and subcultural 
Co. ing technological, communal, and subcultura 
™Ponents, (Fall y) 


392 
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134 Marriage and the Family (3) Stephens 


Courtship as a social process, marriage and marital adjustment, develop 
ment of the family, parent-child relations, family problems, disorganiz 
tion, divorce and family reorganization. (Spring—evening) 


Courtless, Tropea, Turner 


135 Juvenile Delinquency (3) 
rt, train- 


Factors producing delinquency, juvenile detention, the juvenile cou 
ing schools, treatment of offenders. (Fall or spring—day) 


136 Criminology (3) Courtless 
Nature and distribution of crime as related to the development and oper 
ation of criminal law and various social and legal institutions in the UP 


society. (Fall—day ) 

137 Sociology of Law (3) Courtlt 
Law as a social phenomenon and agency of social control. Probe 
legal concepts, doctrine, and institutions, Prerequisite: Soc 136. (SP 
—evening) 

138 Social Disorganization (3) Goodman, bee 

tuti 


Analysis of factors contributing to disruption of social groups, par vent, 
and communities; study of attempts to establish social controls to pre 
minimize, or mitigate the effects of socially disruptive conditions 
events. (1971-72 and alternate years: fall and spring) 


ni . umer 
139 Society and the Deviant (3) Tropea, - » 

Analysis of relationships of society, socialization, and deviancy: Soc in 

sponses to deviancy and criminal offenders; rehabilitative prO 


community, courts, and schools (Spring—4day ) 

ui ip, Stewart 
141 Social Research Methods (3) qe *- and 

Introduction to scientific method in the development of social thee (Fal 


the solution to social problems. Prerequisite: Stat 53 or 104. 
and spring) 


142 Advanced Social Research Methods (3) retation 


Translation of concepts into indices and the analysis and mmi testin: 
of research results, measurement, scales and scoring, h 
Prerequisite: Soc 141. (Fall and spring) pur 


144 Public Opinion and Mass Communication (3) nication 
Communication process with emphasis on international comme gai 
propaganda, and mass media; measurement of propagand@ 
(Fall—day ) 

watt 

147 Organizational Theory and Behavior (3) ; 4 "n 
Introductory survey of traditional, contemporary theories ir gp © 
describing behavior in large, complex organizations an 


American social life. (Spring—day ) 
stephens 


149 Modern Sociological Theory (3) ) 
Systematic study of contemporary schools of sociological x con y) 
European and American development; ing? 
tions of each school. Prerequisite: Soc 61. 


s i f scie 
< EY Fall and sprin 


SOCIOLOGY 393 


191 Current Emphases in Sociology (3) Staff 
Analysis and evaluation of recent developments in the general field of 
sociology and a review and discussion of basic concepts. Required course 
for all sociology majors in the senior year (Fall—day; spring—day 
and evening) 


THIRD GROUP 


210 Seminar: Political Sociology (3) Lengermann 
Review of current social science theory and knowledge about political 
Processes, including concepts of power, influence, authority, decision- 
making, and communication. Primary focus on the American case, with 
emphasis on the urban context; introduction of some cross-national and 
community-level material. (Spring—evening) 


211 Seminar: Social Change (3) Lengermann 
A macro-social, comparative, and interdisciplinary analysis of the proc- 
esses of social change leading to and resulting from urbanization, includ- 
ing changes in motivation, values, and political, economic, and commu- 
nication systems; the implication of such changes for other areas of in- 
Stitutionalized behavior ( Fall—evening ) 


? fr " " 1 "2 ~ 1 , 
220 Religious Institutions in the United States (3) Palmer, Yeide 
Structural variety of religious institutions and patterns of interaction be- 
lween religious and secular institutions in contemporary American life. 
(Spring—evening ) 
227 Seminar: Sociology of Poverty (3) Jacobson 


Problems of definition and analysis with emphasis on emerging concepts 
and hypotheses; attention to methodological and research questions; im- 


plications for public policy and programming; field experience (Fall 
—tvening) 
22 ki 
8 Seminar: Urban Social Problems (3) Jacobson 


ond examination of the relationship between various institutions and 
Problems of the city and urban society. Focus on different institutions or 


a Problems in different semesters. (Spring—evening ) 
1-32 | 
imer: Advanced Social Research Methods (3-3) Cisin 
AM study and evaluation of current trends in the methodology of 
m research. Discussion on individual student projects and recently 
Published research. (Soc 231: spring) 
233-34 Seminar: Th " 
n * theory Construction and Lengermann 
Pplication (33) 


Criti A 
ee examination of the elements of current theories in the social 
. $ with the major objective of developing general principles of 
cal x Construction; consideration of the functions of theory in sociologi- 
" Search, (Academic year) 
235 Seminar: 


General Systems Theory (3) Tropea 
Review s 


Of the literature associated with general systems theory and its 


relatio 
n wis 4 
matic j to theory construction and research in the social sciences. Syste- 
e Ae cd into the implications of a behavioral/systems approach to 
Sis ; - 
Problems. is and management of societal problems, particularly urban 


Interdisciplinary focus. (Spring) 


xxm 


EE IM a T 


PEDE cesa: 


E 


394 


* Same 


with the instructor for supplementary assignments equivalent to one addition 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Staff 


Recent research and theory on aspects of family structure and function- 
ing, their antecedents in the larger social order, and their consequences 
for individual family members. Special projects and papers. (Spring 
—evening ) 


237 Seminar: Family Relations (3) 


: a is 

240 Sociology of Occupations (3) Brown, Harni 

Analysis of occupational roles and structures and changes within them, 

recruitment and training; adjustment problems at various stages OF 77 

career; interrelationships of stratification systems, life styles, and occup# 
tions. (Fall—evening) 


242 Sociology of Health and Illness (3) Brow? 


"dic - : and 
Sociological analysis of social and cultural factors in the etiology e 
treatment of illness. Specifically covers social epidemiology, heal theoff 
the community, the patient and treatment, and social and cultural 
in health and illness. (Spring—evening) 
243 Seminar: Industrial Sociology (3) Harris, Ste F 
- - e 
Analysis of problems of the organization of work in industry, govem 
business; problems of decision-making, recruitment, allocation of à ring) 
ity, informal organization, and inter-organizational relations. P 


Stephens 


Analysis of the class structure of American society in continuity 
change. Critical review of theories of class, of the methodology of 
and of research reporting social and psychological correlates o 
(Fall—evening) 


244 Seminar: American Class Structure (3) 


: dia ` ‘ ig, Stewart 
248 Seminar: Organizational Theory and Behavior (3) Harris, rel 
anizations 9*5, 
Advanced analysis of theory and behavior in complex organiza 
tive to defining organizations, examining basic social processes 
relationship to the cultural environment. (Spring—day) 


250 Seminar: Science and Society (3) ting th 
4 s ec 
Analysis of sociocultural and political factors influencing and affe i 
development and structure of science. Development to con 
policies; relationship of universities, government, and science 1 
text of society. (Spring—evening) 


^urtles? 
259 Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of Criminal Court 
Behavior (3) in 2* 
Role which criminological knowledge of crime causation may a jal 
sisting lawyers to appraise the effectiveness of various alternati factors 
and legal devices in controlling deviant behavior The search e 
related to criminal behavior will be developed historically, W! odel as 


f $. 
on current causal theories developed by various discipline® tices and 
well as operational penal codes, sentencing and probation Pri such 


! i lationship t° 
specialized facilities will be analyzed in terms of their re 


causal theories (Fall or spring) 


i5 
i rrange™ 
259 make special pout. 
al semester 


as Law 475 (2). Graduate students registering for Soc 
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*260 Interdisciplinary Seminar on the Juvenile Court (3) Ferster 
Sociological, psychological, and psychiatric views on prevention, diagnosis, 
and treatment; analysis of statutes, court rules, and reported cases per- 
taining to delinquency, dependency, custody, and child abuse; emphasis on 
the role of the lawyer in this court. (Fall or spring) 


1261 Law and Criminology II: Society's Responses to the Courtless 
Criminal Offender (3) 


Study of the development and current use of society's three major ap- 
proaches to the handling of offenders: punitive, mechanical, and correc- 
tional. Emphasis on society's changing responses to criminal and delin- 
quent behavior, and research findings concerning effectiveness of these 
responses, Analysis of treatment strategies to facilitate communication 
between members of the legal profession and behavior scientists charged 


With effectuating these strategies. (Fall or spring) 
295 Research (arr) Staff 
May be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) 
299_ . 
3-300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
(Academic year) 
FOURTH GROUP 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
mation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
3 
99 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
(Fall and spring) 


“Rom 
ance Languages and Literatures.” 


Special Education 


Pr 


Ofes 
Associs, Petry Botwin (Chairman) 
Assis rof 
tant Profes 
i TOfessors M.G. Van Dyke, R.W. Prouty, Wretha Petersen, Char 
i 


€Cturers - “yte Fearn 
aman — ^74 Vinogradoff, G.D. Bravi, Sandra Brode, D.F. Hall, F.D. Prill- 


e 
With the > Law 487 
i Q irs 
Fenster ^ IDitructor for : Graduate students registering for Soc 260 make special arrangements 
ts 55 Professor of LiPplementary assignments equivalent to one additional semester hour. Mrs 
With the in Làw 476 Qj "qan the National Law Center. 
instructo ^^ Graduate students registering for Soc 261 make special arrangements 


f for sy 
Pplementary assignments equivalent to one additional semester hour 
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Programs of study in Special Education leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Art! 


in Education, Master of Arts in Education, Education Specialist, and Doctor of 
ucation are offered by the School of Education (see pages 101-25). 


SECOND GROUP 
Fearn 


Study and laboratory practice in basic specialized techniques and materials 
for teaching children considered exceptional. Lectures and laboratory 
practice. Admission by permission of instructor. Must be taken concur 
rently with S Ed 189. (Fall—day ) 


102 Basic Specialized Teaching Techniques and Materials I (3) 


103 Basic Specialized Teaching Techniques and Materials II (3) Fearn 


í , jals 
Advanced study and laboratory practice in basic techniques and materi 
for teaching children considered exceptional. Admission by permission 
instructor. Must be taken concurrently with S Ed 190. (Spring 
170 Interpersonal/ Intrapersonal Relationships for Prouty, Van Dyke 
Teachers (3) ares 
Consideration of factors leading to successful interaction with chi 


(Fall—day) 
i u— TI a arn 
189 Preprofessional Internship: Special Education I (3) Fes 
Supervised internship in school settings providing for student — by 


with children with and without handicapping conditions. Adr 
permission of instructor. Must be taken concurrently with S Ed 


(Fall) 
i Mie í : “earn 
190 Preprofessional Internship: Special Education H (3) des 
Advanced supervised internship in school settings providing for 2 


interaction with children with and without handicapping conditions. with 


mission by permission of instructor. Must be taken concurrently 

S Ed 103. (Spring) di 
200 Understanding Young Children (3) Í ment 

Lecture and field experience. Basic concepts of early child Y . 


as applied to special education. Admission by permission O 
(Fall—evening) 


THIRD GROUP : 


201 Introduction to Special Education (3) ) 
(Formerly Introduction to the Education of Exceptional Children Fs 
A : "i ca p 
Survey course to acquaint prospective teachers with special on 
d . E p 
to help them become aware of the various educational p evening) 
essary to accommodate children in a school program. 
204 Problems in Urban Education (3) 


Problems and issues in urban education; emphasis O 

successful educational practice in low-income areas. 

mission of instructor. (Spring—evening) ke 
van DY 


240 Educational Programming for Children with Behavioral 
Problems (3) 5 roble 
avioral P por? 


Analysis of educational provisions for children with beh f contem. 
through study of ecological considerations in the light O 


ectin’ 
n factors ro per 


Admission 
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special education theory. Admission by permission of instructor. 
(Fall—evening) 


241 Preprofessional Internship: Children with Van Dyke 
Behavioral Problems (3) 
(Formerly Preprofessional Internship: Emotionally Disturbed Children) 
Practicum experience early in the training sequence, consisting of ob- 
servation of, and interaction with, children with behavioral problems un- 
der the direction of qualified teachers in a field setting and the super- 


vision of the University staff. Admission by permission of instructor. 
(Fall) 


242 Clinical Teaching of Children with Behavioral Problems (3) 
(Formerly Clinical Teaching of Emotionally Disturbed Children) 
Lecteres and discussions exploring various psychoeducational techniques 
Of teaching children and adolescents with behavioral problems, interper- 
sonal interaction between teachers and disturbed children, use of group 
factors in the teaching-learning process, and selection of appropriate 
teaching methods and materials. Admission by permission of instructor. 
(Fall—evening) 


250 Advanced Specialized Teaching Techniques and Materials (3) Fearn 


Lectures and laboratory practice in advanced specialized teaching tech- 
niques and materials for diagnostic-prescriptive teaching. Admission by 
Permission of instructor. Must be taken concurrently with S Ed 252. 


(Fall—evening) 

251 p. Sychosocial Considerations in Special Education (3) Prouty 
Psychological and sociological factors in special education programs and 
Practices. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall—evening) 

252 Professional Internship: Special Education (3) Fearn 
Dervised school internship in diagnostic-prescriptive teaching. Admis- 
ion 


Y permission of instructor. Must be taken concurrently with S Ed 
(Fall) 


* 
260 Diagnosis of the Educational Needs of Younger Children (3) Cornish 
ture-demonstr 
Mental diagnosti 
missio, 


ation course designed to explore the existing and experi- 
c tools to aid in education planning for young children. 
n by permission of instructor. (Fall) 


* 
2 
61 Special Methods for Teaching Young Children (3) Ciardi 
Study and Ja 


boratory practice in specialized techniques and materials for 
young childr 


en. Students develop and experiment with new methods and 


à Materials. Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring—evening) 
63 > 
Special Teaching of Severely- and Cornish, Ciardi 
ultiply "handicapped Children (3) 
ialized Programs, techniques, and : ji 
: ‘ T methods for teaching children with 
Severe disabilities, - 


evening) Admission by permission of instructor. (Fali— 


E 


Classes 
held ; 
at Georgetown University 
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*269 Clinical Teaching in Early Childhood Education (3) | Cornish, Prouty 
Supervised clinical internship in special education with young children. 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 


290 Practicum in Teaching in Special Education (6) Fear | 
(Formerly Practicum in Teaching the Mentally Retarded) | 
Supervised student teaching in classrooms containing children with à e 
riety of handicaps under the direction of a qualified teacher and the SU 
pervision of the University staff. Minimum of 210 clock hours require 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) | 

291 Practicum in Teaching Children with Behavioral Van Dyke 

Problems (9) 


(Formerly Practicum in Teaching the Emotionally Disturbed) i } 


. , n " " iora 
Supervised student teaching in programs for children with behavior 
problems under the direction of a qualified teacher and the supervision g 
the University staff. Minimum of 420 clock hours required. Admuss 


by permission of instructor. (Spring) 
3 . jardi 
292 Practicum in Teaching Young Children in Special Ciar 
Education (3) aiai 
(Formerly Practicum in Teaching Children with Crippling C onditi 
Health Impairment, or Cerebral Palsy) vi | 
Supervised student teaching in special education in classrooms for yo 
children. Minimum of 210 clock hours required. (Spring) 
ty 
294 Practicum in Diagnostic and Prescriptive Fearn, Prot 
Teaching (9) jock 
: i : : ai c 
Supervised diagnostic and prescriptive teaching. Minimum of 420 


Admission P | 


staff 


hours required. To be taken concurrently with S Ed 351. 
permission of instructor. (Spring) 


297-98 Individual Study in Special Education (3-3) 


m 

Individual study or research under guidance of staff member. Prove 
and conferences arranged with adviser. Admission by permission 

viser. (Academic year) A 

Botwi? 


303 Administration and Supervision of Special Education (3) ; 


i . " i ation, 
Philosophy and nature of special education; program organiz 


ministration, and development. Surveying local-level ned; 1. 
evaluation and supervision. Admission by permission of instr 
(Spring—evening) 
cottre 
304 Recent Research and Trends in Special Education (3) | 
(Formerly Recent Research and Trends in Exceptional C hildren i 
i ni 
Emphasis on research methodology and considerations The u aes fof 
Procedures and $ 


lems of doing research in special education 
E é 4 é ^ or. 
+ ission of instruct 


obtaining research funding. Admission by perm 
(Fall—evening) 


Geoff 


at 
and one half 


* Classes held for one-half of the semester at Georgetown University 
Washington University 


306 Guidance and Counseling Families of Children with 


308 Instructional Media and Technology in Education: Past, 


342 Seminar: Crisis/Resource Teaching (3) 


343 Psychoeducational Diagnosis of Children with Behavior 


351 Seminar: 


370 Intrapersonal D 
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Cornish 
Special Needs (3) 

(Formerly Guidance and Counseling of Exceptional Children) 

Working with parents and community agencies in meeting the educational 
and social needs of young children. Admission by permission of instruc- 
tor. (Spring—evening) 


Cottrell 
Present, and Future Relationships and Implications (3) 

A review and consideration of technological developments as they affect 
special education; consideration of operating principles of various kinds 
of hardware, including printing, audio-visual equipment, television, and 
computers; status of software for use with hardware. Admission by per- 
mission of instructor, (Spring—evening) 


Van Dyke 
(Formerly Advanced Seminar: Emotional Disturbance) 

Topics and concepts relevant to an exploration of alternative models in 
the education of children with behavioral problems. Admission by per- 
mission of instructor. (Spring—evening ) 


Van Dyke 
or Learning Difficulties (3) 


Laboratory course designed to develop educational strategies for children 


who Present behavior or learning problems in the schools, Admission by 
Permission of instructor. (Fall) 


345 Public School Consultation and Program Planning for 
Children with Behavioral Problems (3) 

(Formerly Public School Consultation and Program Planning for Emo- 
tionally Disturbed Children) 

Exploration of mental health consultation models in public schools, in- 
Service training Programs for educational personnel, and special program- 
ming for behaviorally disordered children in the schools. Extensive field 
Work experience in conjunction with the lecture/discussion format. Ad- 
Mission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 


Van Dyke 


350 Diagnostic and Prescriptive Teaching (3) 


Theory and pr 
Models 
Sion b 


Prouty 
actice in diagnostic and prescriptive teaching. Rationale, 
» techniques, and problems relevant to implementation. Admis- 
Y Permission of instructor (Fall—evening) 


Diagnostic and Prescriptive Teaching (3) Fearn 


Xamination of concurrent experiences in practicum in diagnostic and 


Geescriptive teaching. To be taken concurrently with S Ed 294. Admis- 
n by permission of instructor. (Spring—evening) 


5 ynamics in Special Education (3) Prouty, Van Dyke 
Small 8roup exploration of intrapersonal factors essential to understand- 


in g : ^ o 
LM and interpersonal techniques in teaching exceptional children. 
ission by permission of instructor (Spring—evening) 


——— 


ee: 


oo Se 
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FOURTH GROUP 
453—54 Doctoral Internship: Special Education (3—3) Staff 
Supervised professional internship in college teaching, administration 


supervision, or private agency function. Each internship individually & 
ranged. Admission by permission of adviser. (Academic year) 


490 Interdisciplinary Doctoral Seminar: Special Education (3) staff 
For advanced doctoral students., Consideration of major issues of philos- 
ophy, policy, and practice in special education, Admission by permission 
of adviser. (Spring) 


491 Dissertation Research (arr.) staff 
(Fall and spring) 


Speech and Drama 


Professors G.F. Henigan (Chairman) (Director of Forensics), E.L. Stevens 

Professorial Lecturer Gilbert Herer , and 

Associate Professors Lee Bielski, J.W. Hillis (Director of Speech Pathology 9 
Audiology), L.S. Bowling, Sr., W.M. Reynolds 

Assistant Professors Joan Regnell, J.P. Fox, Diane Majerus 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer Robert O'Connor 

Instructor N.C. Garner 

Lecturers Lois Richards, Jacqueline Dudley 


the 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Dramatic Art (Departmental).—Prerequisite: ted 
Arts and Letters curriculum, page 78, including Sp&D 1, 11, 32; and 6 hours $€ 
from Engl 51-51, 71-72, or 91-92 1 115 151, 

Required: the general requirements, see pages 83-87, including Sp&D 101, i 
169; and a minimum of 15 additional hours in theater arts and dramatic 
as approved by the adviser. Students must meet the Speech Proficiency requ 
established by the Department. 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Speech Communication (Departm 
requisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 78, including Sp&D 1 and 1 21, 126, 

Required: the general requirements, see pages 83-87, including Sp&D H^ spec ch 
143-44; and a minimum of 9 additional hours in second-group courses 
communication and related courses, as approved by the adviser. Students 
the Speech Proficiency requirement established by the Department. imental) 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Speech Pathology and Audiology (Depa s 
—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 78, including rer 101, m 

Required: the general requirements, see pages 83-87, including Sp&l tholosy 
and a minimum of 18 additional hours in second-group courses in specc pro 
and audiology, as approved by the adviser. Students must meet the 
ficiency requirement established by the Department. 

Master of Arts in the field of Speech Pathology and Audiolog. 
degree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Speech Pathology and 
this University, or equivalent. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 91-97 po d degree 

Master of Fine Arts in the field of Dramatic Art.—Prerequisite: , 
Bachelor of Arts from this University, or equivalent. hours of second 

Rquired: the general requirements, see pages 91-97, 24 semester 9. e or rescate 
and third-group courses in drama and dramatic literature and 
thesis 


literat 


Pre 


ental). 


y _ prerequisite: 
y audiology 


a creativ 
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Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Speech and Drama.—Pre- 
Tequisite: the Education curriculum, page 80 


“quired: the Speech and Drama option and the profession 


al courses listed on 
Pages 115_16 


Speech and Heari 
inical Certificat 
°F certificate 


pron, in speech pathology and/or audiology. For details consult the Depart- 
nt, 


FIRST GROUP 


A American Speech for Foreign Students (3) Richards 


Class limited to foreign-born students. Instruction in the formation of the 

sounds of spoken English, with emphasis on rhythm and inflection. Inter- 

national Phonetic Alphabet used. Recording fee, $5. (Fall and spring 

—evening ) 

1 Communicative Speaking and Listening (3) 
(Formerly Effective Speaking) 


Henigan and Staff 


Basic theories and principles of speech communication; composition, de- 
livery, and criticism of speaking in interpersonal, group, and public sit- 
uations. Recording fee, $2. (Fall and spring—day and evening ) 


11 Voice and Diction (3) 


Development of naturalness, correctness, and 
Speech. Analysis and correction of individual speech delivery faults 
through tapes and weekly performances. Class instruction on concepts of 


Acceptable voice and diction standards. Recording fee, $4 (Fall and 
SPring—day and evening) 


Bielski and Staff 
clarity in conversational 


32 Oral Interpretation of Literature (3) 
(Formerly Oral Reading) 


Parat and practice in discovering and communicating orally the meaning 
in iterature through analysis of form and content Techniques of read- 
I Poetry, and drama for listeners. Prerequisite: Sp&D 11. Re- 
Ting fee, $2. (Fall and spring—day) 
45 i 
Introduction to the Theater (3) 


et of Se theater; its literature, aesthetics, and mechanics. Contri- 

lectures Poe playwright, actor, director, and designer examined through 

Ormances, pij artists, class discussions, and attendance at theatrical per- 
: Frimarily for nonmajors (Spring—day ) 


49 
Social Dynamics of Speech Communication (3) Reynolds 
Survey 


underly; of speech communication techniques and rhetorical principles 
Ying social protest speaking; emphasis on public address of Black 


Ow 
er, the New Left, and the peace movement. (Fall—evening) 
ND GROUP 


10 
l Phonetics (3) Majerus 
Oneti : A 
Speech 1 and phonemic alphabets and their applications to student's own 
™provement and to such fields as theater, public speaking, speech 
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correction, radio, television, and foreign languages. Prerequisite: Sp&D 


11. Recording fee, $17.50. (Fall and spring—day ) 
111 Business and Professional Speaking (3) Stevens 
(Formerly Effective Speech Communication) 
aking; 


Study of the communication process in business and professional spe 


practice in presenting technical reports; selling policies, programs, ws 
services; interviews; conferences; speech in training and supervisory acti 
ities. Primarily for nonmajors. (Fall—day) 

Reynolds 


112 Advanced Public Speaking (3) 
(Formerly Sp&D 141 Public Speaking: Advanced Forms) j 
In-depth study of and practice in the principles and techniques of pe 


suasive speaking, with emphasis on the psychological factors in audien 

analysis and adaptation. Prerequisite: Sp&D 1 or permission of instrU 
tor. (Spring—day) 

115 Acting (3) Garnet 
(Formerly Sp&D 153) 

se memory: 


Study and practice of fundamentals of acting technique: sense 
improvisation, character analysis, role development. Prerequisite: 
32. Laboratory fee, $5. (Fall—day) 

Garnet 


116 Advanced Acting (3) 
Prerequisite: spsP 


Advanced study and practice in acting techniques. 


115. Labortary fee, $5. (Spring—day) 


121 Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (3) Steve” 
Process of thinking and problem solving in committees and small n^ 
methods of leading discussions and conferences. Prerequisite: 
permission of instructor. (Fall and spring—day ) 

123 Training the Student Advocate: Special Events (2) fof 
Intensive study in the techniques and methods of preparing studens 
responsible speaking in public or contests. Workshop empha s inf 


: inen : i s 
logical, motivational, and ethical demands of oratory, extempore 
interpretative speaking, and student congress. 


124 Training the Student Advocate: Debate (3) hoo! 
g high 


In-depth investigation into the theory and practice of coachin 
debate with special attention to preparing students for com 


126 Argumentation and Debate (3) 
(Formerly Public Discussion and Debate) on, US 
ve identification " 
mentat gay) 


` 


Study of the advocacy system; special emphasis on 155 
of evidence, and logical proof. Extensive practice in argu 
ing. Prerequisite: Sp&D 1 or permission of instructor. 


127-28 Advanced Debate Practice (1-1) ( satisfacit 
^d s a 
Admission by permission of instructor, after one semester repeat of 
participation in intercollegiate debate program May be 
total of 4 semester hours (Academic year) 
conn! 
Q'CoP. 
133-34 Radio and TV Broadcasting (3-3) organizati?’ 
` ation E 
Study of the development of radio and TV industries, station sg prep? 


actice 19 


and management, equipment, production techniques; PT 
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tion and performance of radio programs. Recording fee for Sp&D 134, $5. 
(Academic year—evening) 


135-36 Radio Workshop (1—1) 


Practical work in campus radio station. (Academic year) 
143 History and Criticism of European Public Address (3) Reynolds 
Survey of speakers and rhetorical methods as they evolved in Western 


European democracies from the classical period to the present time. 
(Fall—day) 


144 History and Criticism of American Public Address (3) Reynolds 
Study of American oratory from its pre-Revolution origins to the present 
day, interpreted in terms of issues and movements. (Spring—day) 

151 Stagecraft (3) Garner 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Theories and practicum in the 
technical aspects of production. (Fall—day) 

152 Advanced Stagecraft (3) Garner 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Theories and practicum in stage 
lighting and contemporary devices and effects Prerequisite: Sp&D 151 
Or permission of instructor (Spring—day ) 


154 Play Directing (3) 


Fundamentals of play directing. Studies in dramatic composition, char- 
acter analysis, casting, rehearsing, play analysis. Under supervision of in- 
Structor, students cast and prepare scenes for presentation. Prerequisite: 
Sp&D 115, Laboratory fee, $5. (Spring—day) 


155.. 
3-56 Play Production Practice (1-1) Staff 


Practical Work in theater, including assigned production duties and spe- 


cii le : 
cial Projects under Supervision of instructor. Admission by permission of 
Instructor. ( Academic year) 


l65 i 
~66 History of the Theater (3-3) 


An examination of the development and growth of the theater from its 


tinnings to the present. Sp&D 165: Greek through Restoration. Sp&D 
the 18th century to the present. (Academic year—evening) 

1 ^" 

69 Introduction to Cre 


ative Dramatics (3) 
Study of philosophi 


es and practices underlying dramatics with children; 


materi; 

ri and methods for conducting improvised dramatic activities in 
F. p tary and secondary education. Students lead classes of children 
all—day) 


l X 
70€ hildren’s Theater (3) 
Play and audience 
the child audie 
Mission by 


analysis, directing methods, production techniques for 
nce. Students participate in Children's Theater productions. 


Permission of instructor. (Spring—day) 
17) 
ntro 1 . : : 
Su duction to Speech Pathology and Audiology (3) Regnell 
rve 1 
testing d the disorders of speech and hearing, including symptomatology, 
teache, ~“usation; emphasis on problems encountered by the classroom 


(Fall day) 
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172 Speech Pathology I (3) Regnell 
Pathologies and therapeutic procedures in articulatory and voice dis 
orders and cleft palate. Prerequisite: Sp&D 171. (Spring—day) 

Fox 


173 Speech Pathology H (3) 


Pathologies and therapeutic procedures in stuttering and disorders of cen 
tral or peripheral nervous systems. Prerequisite: Sp&D 172. (Fall 
day) 

Fox 


176 Speech, Hearing, and Language Development (3) í 
Study of normal speech and auditory function from prenatal developmen 
through the emergence of language. (Spring—day) 


182 Introduction to Audiology (3) Majera 
; i 

Overview of the field of audiology to include a review of sound se 
properties, anatomy and physiology of auditory system, and methods a? 


procedures of pure tone and speech audiometry, with emphasis On 


; rac 
application to the study of hearing disorders. Demonstration and P 


ticum with the pure tone audiometer (Fall—day ) 
— " ; ell 
183 Clinical Procedures in Speech and Hearing (3) Re 
Method, theory, and practice in preparation of therapeutic object ioe 
materials; practice and observation in speech and hearing €V& 
Prerequisite: Sp&D 172 or 182. (Spring—day ) 
wis T ; suf 
184 Clinical Practice in Speech and Hearing (1) p and 


Supervised case work in speech and hearing in the University Spor for 8 
Hearing Clinic and selected off-campus facilities. May be repeate 

total of 3 semester hours. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 

183 (Fall and spring) 


IHIRD GROUP 
stall 
251-52 Play Preparation and Presentation (arr.) ( stage’ 
i o 
Observation and participation in theater production: elements in di t 
craft and design, principles and techniques of acting, problems mission 
ing plays. May be repeated for a total of 12 semester hours. 
by audition or interview. (Academic year) i 


258 Theater Management (2 to 4) 


Ld rome” 
Theory and practice in the psychology of handling the port P pall 
iton, box office and house management. Admission by intervie" 
and spring) 


270 Seminar: Children's Theater (3) 
Present practices and potentialities of educational thea 


ter at all | 
LL r 
instruction; emphasis on theater for the child audience. p 


275 hN in Speech P . Audiology (3) — . re 
75 Research Methods in Speech Pathology and d bearing 


Study of methods and techniques employed in speech = 
search (Fall—day ) suf 


277 Advanced Clinical Procedures in Speech and Hearing (arr) 
(Fall and spring) 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 


278 Advanced Clinical Practice in Speech and Hearing (arr.) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 

279 Anatomy and Physiology of Speech and Hearing (3) Bowling 
Study of structures and pathologies of speech and hearing. Laboratory 
fee, $15. (Fall—evening) 

280 Neurological Speech and Language Disorders (3) Fox 


Evaluation and therapy for speech and language disorders resulting from 


neurological pathology; aphasia, apraxia, dysarthria, and related disorders 
Laboratory fee, $7.50 (Fall—evening) 


281 Advanced Clinical Audiology (3) Bowling 
Principles and methods underlying assessment of auditory disorders; em- 
Phasis on bone conduction, masking, and speech intelligibilitv. Clinical 


implications, tests, demonstration, and practicum Laboratory fee, $7.50 
(Fall—evening) 
282 Special Auditory Tests (3) Bowling 
Special speech and pure tone audiometric techniques for differentiating 
conductive, cochlear, and retro-cochlear lesions, for identifying functional 


hearing losses. Clinical application of tests and interpretation of results. 
aboratory fee, $7.50. (Spring—evening) 


283 Community Programs in Speech and Hearing (3) 


Methods and procedures for management of hearing and speech programs; 
review of hearing conservation and monitoring programs and operational 
aspects of clinical Programs designed to meet the needs of individuals 
With communicative disorders. Laboratory fee, $7.50 (Fall—evening) 


Herer 


> " " 
484 Experimental Phonetics (3) 


Consideration Of research methodology and published research in the 


Study Of speech production and reception. Laboratory fee, $7.50. 
(Spring- -day ) 


Hillis 


285 Hearing Aids (3) 


iscussion 
Dents; he 


Majerus 


of hearing aid characteristics and electroacoustic measure- 
aring aid effectiveness in 


improving communicative efficiency; 

r . 

procedures for selection and Clinical evaluation of hearing aids; counsel- 
8 of the patient (Spring—evening) 

286 E 
v à " ; i 

* aluation of Speech and Language Disorders (3) Fox 

€chniques ; 


n examination, history 
Aboratory fee, $5 


288 
"m Rehabilitation (3) 
Ystems, Principles, and 


agement, ] taking, patient counseling, and man- 
(Spring—day) 


Bowling 
readin methodologies of auditory training and speech 
reading to include development of lesson plans and their application in 
- ng communication problems of acoustically-handicapped individ- 
: ' ""iPeratory fee, $7.50. (Fall—day) 
91 Sem} | 

semi 28 
on nar: Speech Pathology (3) 
ered in such areas 


Voice difficulties and 
M: 


Staff 
as articulatory problems and delayed speech, aphasia, 


cleft palate, stuttering, cerebral palsy, and allied dis- 


Orders , 
ay be repeated for credit (Spring—evening ) 


405 
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292 Seminar: Audiology (3) Staff 
Offered in such areas as theories of audition, special auditory tests, aural 
rehabilitation, psychoacoustics. May be repeated for credit. (Spring— 


evening) 
294 Independent Research in Dramatic Art (arr.) Stall 


May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


295 Independent Research in Speech and Hearing (arr.) 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


(Academic year) 


Em A 


Statistics 


rr 
Professors E.H. Johnson (Emeritus), H.F. Bright, Solomon Kullback (Chai 


man), H.W. Lilliefors ; Wolma 
Professorial Lecturers Samuel Greenhouse, Morton Kupperman, W .W. 


Associate Professors A.D. Kirsch, R.H. Shumway, C.T. Ireland hwart? 
Associate Professorial Lecturers Sidney Armore, Selig Starr, M.A. Sc 
R.L. Beatty 


Assistant Professors R.E. Thomas, C.R. Mann 

Adjunct Assistant Professor J.K. Kern 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers Fred Frishman, R.D. Phillips 
Lecturers Bert Levy, William Rutiser, Thomas Teeples 


iet íi ie 
n Applied Statistics (D 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major i em 
u LI 


partmental).—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curric 
tively, pages 78-79, including Math 31; Stat 91, 97. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 83-87, including M p 
24; Stat 113, 117, 118, 155, 157-58, and 6 additional hours of second Br" meste 
tistics courses selected with the approval of the adviser; a minimum - e advise 


4, of 
ath 32 and : Sta" 


hours including Math 124, and courses in other departments approve viset: 
as contributing to a well-organized program. For further details, consult 1 Statisti 

Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Mathematica respe” 
(Departmental).—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, i 
tively, pages 78-79, including Math 31 or former 23; Stat 91. > 2d 34, or 25 

Required: the general requirements, pages 83—87, including Math 32 an " Gtatisti 
Stat 117, 118, 157-58, 189-90, and 6 additional hours of second-SrOUP ^ houf 


3 semester P 
courses selected with the approval of the adviser; a minimum of 24 nd co x 


including Math 124, 139, 140, and 157 (Math 250 is recommended), , ;anized p? 
other departments approved by the adviser as contributing to à well-org 
gram. For further details, consult the adviser - 20 Bachelor's © 
Master of Science in the field of Applied Statistics. Prerequisite: * nt p 
gree with a major in Applied Statistics at this University, or equiva his Universi 
graduate study did not include equivalent of required courses at t " 
those courses must be taken as prerequisite to graduate study. i. Stat 297. 
and à etn addition a of 
other courses 1 : 
adviser. 


Required: the general requirements, pages 91-97, : 
The program consists of at least 12 semester hours of Statist 
thesis. The remaining 12 hours may include appropriate 
interest to the candidate, to be selected in consultation with the 


STATISTICS 


Master of Arts in the field of Mathematical Statistics.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's 
Stee with a major in Mathematical Statistics at this University, or equivalent. If 
Undergraduate study did not include equivalent of required courses at this University, 
Ose courses must be taken as prerequisite to graduate study. 
Required: the general requirements, pages 91-97, including Stat 201-2 or 257-58 
and a thesis, Stat 299-300. The remaining 18 hours must be selected in consultation 
1 adviser. 
Octor of Philosophy fields of study in Mathematical Statistics: Biometrics, Design 
of *Periments, Econometrics, Information Theory, Multivariate Analysis, Opera- 


tiong Analysis, Sampling, and Statistical Inference.—See pages 91-95, 97-99, for re- 
urements for the degree. 


S 


first Partmenta] prerequisite: One entrance unit in algebra is prerequisite to all 
"Eroup courses in Statistics. 


FIRST GRoUp 


49 The Language of Statistics (0) Kirsch 
For doctoral students as a minimum option in lieu of a foreign language. 

© academic credit. Tuition fee, $272. 
"$1 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics Q) Staff 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions, descrip- 
tive measures, probability, sampling, estimation, tests of hypotheses, corre- 
lation, time series, index numbers. Laboratory fee, $9. 


(Fall and 
Spring—day and evening) 

* 
52 Mathematics of Finance (3) — 
Interest and discount, annuities, valuation of stocks and bonds, sinking 
"Inds, amortization, valuation of depletable assets, depreciation. Met 

ay) 

* 

53 Introduction to Statistics in Psychology and Education (3) Staff 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions, descrip- 
ive Measures, Probability, sampling, estimation, tests of hypotheses, cor- 


relation, analysis of variance. Laboratory fee, $9. (Fall—day; spring 
y and evening ) 


* 
9 
! Principles of Statistical Methods (3) Staff 


i hours), laboratory (1 hour). Variables and attributes, aver- 


S an dispersion, frequency distributions and their characteristics, re- 
Bression and correlati 


(F On, statistical decision processes. Laboratory fee, $9. 
all and Spring) 
97 trod 
In uction to Computer Programming (3) Thomas and Staff 
EK (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Computer and programming 
on er High-level language programs written by students will be run 
day) - University computer. Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall and spring— 


' and 91 
tedi a Are related 
"dit in on toward a degree re 


heir subject matter, and credit hours for only one of the three 
ination With any one 


Stat 52 lies outside of this group, and may be taken for degree 
Of the other three. 


407 


Sr 


= a 


nee 


a. 
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SECOND GROUP 


* 104 Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences and Education I (3) Staff 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Introductory study of statistical 
techniques for research problems in behavioral sciences and education. 


Laboratory fee, $9. (Fall—evening) 

105 Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences and Education II (3) Kirsch 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Advanced study of statistical 
techniques for research problems. Analysis of variance, correlation tec 
niques, chi-square applications, sampling theory. Prerequisite: Stat 


104. Laboratory fee, $9 (Fall—day; spring—evening) 
106 Factor Analysis (3) Kirsch 
Concepts of factor analysis and their utility in various phases of rescarch 


and related topics. Prerequisite: Stat 105 or equivalent. Laboratory fet 


$9. 
staff 


107 Statistics for Engineers (3) by- 


Probability models, discrete and continuous distributions, sampling: ig; 
pothesis testing and estimation, engineering applications. Prerequ 
differential and integral calculus. (Fall—evening) 
109-10 Quality Control and Reliability Techniques (3-3) reir 
d 


Statistical methods and probability models for quality control an 
bility applications. Prerequisite: Stat 91 or 107. 
Johns? 


111 Business and Economic Statistics I (3) 
Statistical processes as tools in decision making in areas of econo all- 
business. Prerequisite: Stat 51 or permission of instructor. 
day and evening) 


Jobnso? 


112 Business and Economic Statistics II (3) anit 
(Sprint 


Case work to illustrate quantitative procedures for solution of 
and business problems. Prerequisite: Stat 111 or equivalent. 


—4ay and evening) 
as and suf 
113 Computer Programming (3) Thom the 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Computer concepts ” 


: : d adv 
introductory level; an introduction to assembly language a oratory fee 


high-level language programming. Prerequisite: Stat 97. La 
$20. (Fall) 


T 

and S 

114 Introduction to Computer Operating Systems (3) Thomas a 
ram editing ins 


Design and implementation of operating systems, pon 3 rogram 

loading, supervisory routines, input-output control, mu "Liboratory fee, 

scheduling systems, future trends. Prerequisite: Stat 113. 

$20. (Spring) 
Thomas aM"... 

techniques, ee 

f instructo" 


115 Programming Languages (3) 
Concepts of programming languages, compiler 
programming. Prerequisite: Stat 113 or permission O 


ratory fee, $20 (Fall) 
or 91. 


3 
* May not be taken for credit by students who have received credit for Stat si, 53, 


STATISTICS 409 


117 Analysis of Variance (3) Staff 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Introduction to the design of 
experiments and analysis of variance; random block, factorial, Latin 
Square and Graeco-Latin square design; analysis of covariance. Prerequi- 
site: Stat 118. Laboratory fee, $9, (Fall—day; spring- evening) 


118 Regression Analysis (3) Staff 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Regression and correlation the- 
Ory; simple, partial, and multiple. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours selected 


from Stat 51, 53, 91, 104, 107. Laboratory fee, $9. (Fall—evening; 
Spring—day ) 


119 Bases of Statistical Decision Making (arr.) 


Kern 
For students in the N 


avy Graduate Financial Management Program only. 
Introduction to techniques of decision making, with emphasis on applica- 
tions rather than theory. Includes binomial distribution, normal distribu- 


tion, Type I and II errors, estimation, research methodology, and prob- 
lems of inference. 


121 Design of Experiments for Behavioral Sciences and Kirsch 
Education (3) 


Applications of advanced experimental design to research problems in 


À avioral Sciences and education. Prerequisite: Stat 105 or 117 and per- 
Mission of instructor. (Spring—evening) 


122 Forecasting Principles and Techniques (3) 


Survey and appraisal of current economic forecasting techniques and indi- 
Cators of business conditions. Preparation of an actual forecast. Prereq- 
Uisite: Stat $1 or equivalent. 


"123 Introduction to 


Model Construction and quantification of economic theory; relevant statis- 


EM Processes and role of probability. Prerequisite: Econ 101, 102, and a 
ne-year sequence in calculus, (Fall or spring) 


l 

3i Contingency Table Techniques (3) Kullback 
e ysis Of categorical data. Tests of independence, homogeneity, and 
Interaction i 


n simple and complex contingency tables. Tests of goodness 
Of fit and of Markov 


Johnson 


Econometrics (3) Staff 


ity. isite: Stat 105 M 
instructor. ity. Prerequisite: Stat 105 or 118, or permission of 
15 
5 production to Probability (3) p 
Ti "n + . . 
Probability distributions, Bayes’ theorem and postulate, Bernoulli's the- 


large its experimental verification, mathematical expectation, laws of 
x numbers, Prerequisite: one entrance unit in algebra. (Fall) 
trod 


Die: uction to Mathematical Statistics (3-3) Staff 
jog ibution theory, sampling theory, estimation, hypothesis testing, regres- 


calcu Ys, experimental design. Prerequisite: differential and integral 
M (Academic year—day and evening) 
Information 


Theory (3-3 
El hn d ory (3-3) Kullback 


~ evel : IP : a -— 
Munication pment of information theory and applications to com 


TS hours selected nine Psychology, linguistics, etc. Prerequisite: 3 semester 
^n in rom Stat 107, 155, 157, 189, 


161-6) 


tal 
Course offered by the departments of Statistics and Economics 
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165-66 Multivariate Techniques (3—3) Staff 
Application of multivariate statistical techniques to multidimensional Te 
search data from the behavioral, social, biological, medical, and physica 
sciences. Prerequisite: Stat 117, 157-58; Math 124. (Academic year) 


Staff 


183 Intermediate Statistical Laboratory (3) : 
erequr 


Applications to advanced experimental design and other topics. Pr 
site: Stat 121 or permission of instructor. (Fall or spring) 


187 Theory of Sampling (3) staf 
Problems of sampling and sample design. Prerequisite: Stat 91 or equiv 
alent. (Fall) 

188 Nonparametric Statistical Inference (3) Lilliefor* 
Statistical inference when the form of underlying distribution is unspecr 

fied. Prerequisite: Stat 91 or equivalent. (Spring) 


Staff 


189-90 Mathematical Probability and Applications (3-3) " 
Combinatorial analysis, conditional probability, stochastic independen ; 

probability distributions, random variables, laws of large numbers. 

—day a 


requisite: differential and integral calculus. (Academic year 
evening) 
taff 
195 Reading and Research in Statistics (arr.) S 
May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 
197 Digital Computer Programming with Applications (3) The ar 
rin” 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Use of digital compute ing 


tistical and other computational work. Writing, debugging, an Centel 
programs on the digital computer in the University Compus : 
Prerequisite: Stat 117; or Math 24 or 32; or permission of in$ 
Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring) 
THIRD GROUP and 
na pe Jrel 
201-2 Mathematical Statistics (3—3) setics, BY 
2 ^ i à ai stie , 
Distribution theory, sampling theory, estimation, sufficient st stributio 


. à : . vare al dis 
pothesis testing, analysis of variance, multivariate, normal 
Prerequisite: advanced calculus. (Academic year- -evening 


207-8 Operations Analysis (3—3) l pro 
. ; : i inea! 

Basic concepts and techniques. Introduction to simulation, and other 

gramming, game theory, queueing theory, inventory theory, ) 
topics. Admission by permission of instructor. (Academic 


sal 
217-18 Advanced ANOVA and Experimental Design (3—3) 
(Formerly Experimental Design) te tO expert 
Advanced theory and application of general linear hypothesi th 124 
mental designs. Prerequisite: Stat 157-58 or 201-2; and 
(Academic year—evening ) 


231 Contingency Table Analysis (3) ao a categori 
A study of the theoretical bases underlying the analysis © 
data. Prerequisite; Stat 201-2 or 257-58. 


STATISTICS 411 


257-58 Distribution Theory (3-3) Staff 


Random variables, distribution functions, moments, sequences of random 
variables, characteristic functions, special distributions, sampling theory, 
asymptotic distributions. Prerequisite: Stat 157-58 or 201-2; and Math 
124, 139, 140, 157, 250. (Academic year—evening) 


259-60 Advanced Mathematical Probability (3—3) Staff 
Measure theory, probability spaces, random variables, probability distribu- 
tions, sequences of random variables, conditioning, martingales. Prerequi- 
site: Stat 189-90 and Math 250. (Academic year) 

263-64 Topics in Statistical Inference (3-3) Staff 
Estimation, testing of statistical hypotheses, tests of significance, likelihood 
ratio, likelihood—odds and odds ratio, Bayesian inference and the use 
Of prior knowledge, decision and information theory. Prerequisite: Stat 
257-58; or Stat 201-2 and Math 124. (Academic year—evening) 

265-66 Multivariate Analysis (3—3) Staff 


Tests of significance, homogeneity, independence, canonical and vector 
Correlations, multivariate normal distribution, generalized Student's ratio, 
multivariate linear hypothesis, and analysis of variance. Prerequisite: 
Stat 257-58: or Stat 201-2 and Math 124. (Academic year) 


261-68 Characteristic Functions (3—3) 


Fourier integrals 
rems 


Staff 
distribution functions, inversion formulas, limit theo- 


» applications to the distribution problem of statistics. Prerequisite : 
Stat 189-90; 201-2 or 257-58; and Math 157. 


^ 
269... Bae as 
9-70 Statistical Decision Theory (3-3) 
Wald's theory o 
Problems. 
decision th 


Staff 
f decision functions. Sequential analysis. Multi-decision 
Existence theorems, complete class theorems, and other general 


Coretic results. Prerequisite: Stat 189 90; and 201-2 or 257-58. 
271. 
1-72 Statistica] Information Theory (3-3) Kullback 
Basic conce 
nificance a 
Sufficiency 
Por 


Pts, definitions, and formulas of information theory; their sig- 
nd general properties; inequalities of information theory and 
ncy; applications to Statistical problems of discrimination and hy- 
“SIS testing. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 or 257-58; and 259-60. 


R s (3-3) Staff 
unda : , 

: Ndamental notions of Markov chains and processes, generating func- 
ons, recurrence, 


and de. limit theorems, random walks, Poisson processes, birth 
or 257-58 Processes, applications. Prerequisite: Stat 189-90; and 201-2 


*275 
Econometrics I: Introduction (3) 
c of applicatio 
atin 


8 econ : 
facility. P omic rel 


Peskin, Heien 
ns and introduction to statistical methods for esti- 
ationships for the economist with some mathematical 
rerequisite : 6 semester hours of mathematical statistics and Econ 
and 205, or equivalent as approved by instructor. (Fall—eve- 


en 
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*276 Econometrics II: Theory and Method (3) Staff 


Continuation of Stat 275; emphasis on errors in variables, confluence, nom 
spherical disturbances, identification, and multi-equation estimation. Pre 
requisite: Stat 275. Recommended: a course in matrix theory. (Spring 
—evening) 


*277 Econometrics III: Special Topics in Econometrics (3) Staff 


Continuation of Stat 276. Special topics on a single-equation and - 
: 4 a 
equation estimation. Prerequisite: Stat 276 or equivalent. (Fa 
evening) 
` 


281-82 Time Series Analysis (3—3) Shumway 


Stationary and nonstationary time series, auto- and cross-correlatiom 
power spectral analysis, multivariate normal processes, mean square e 


h : ~ isite: 
mation and regression, statistical inference, applications. Prerequis! 


Stat 189-90; and 201-2 or 257-58. (Academic year) 


Staff 


283 Advanced Statistical Laboratory (3) a 
Application of the University computer to complex statistical problems 


an individual study basis. Admission by permission of instructor. of the 
ratory fee, $20. May be repeated for credit only with permission 
Department. (Fall and spring) 


| 


saf 


and 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Stat 285 and 286: fall 


spring) stafi 
295 Reading and Research (3) 

May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) s 
| 296 Seminar: Professional Consulting in Statistics (3) K ant 
| hat a consult 


Case studies, data analysis procedures, and problems t 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) for credit 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repe 


(Fall and spring) 


ated 


| might encounter. suff 
HI 297 Seminar: Problems in Mathematical Statistics (3) suf 
| 298 Seminar: Combinatorial Probability (3) Jf 
St 
| 299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
| | (Academic year) 
| FOURTH GROUP peski? 
| | *378 Seminar: Topics in Econometrics (3) , offered 
| n ates; O” iit- 
Limited to graduate students, primarily for doctoral candids Jit 
as demand requires. A research seminar covering current eco 
| | erature. Prerequisite: Stat 276 (Fall or spring) stall | 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) adil exa 
n 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy 8€ 
1} ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) stall 
i! 


nomtics 


* An interdepartmental course offered by departments of Statistics and Ec 
p F 


Urban and Regional Planning 


Associate Professor D.C. McGrath. Jr. (Chairman) 


“ociate Professorial Lecturers P.H. Friedly, G.A. Shunk 
Ssistant Professors Sherwin Greene, S.S. Fuller 
Ssistant Professorial Lecturer J.B Howes 


Programs of study in 
Publi of Urban and Re 
c Administration, 
90l of Governme 


Urban and Regional Planning leading to the degrees of | 
gional Planning, Master of Arts in Government, Master of 
and Doctor of Public Administration are offered by the 
nt and Business Administration (see pages 127-52). 


FIRST GROUP 


53 Principles of Urban Planning and Design (3) 


An introductory studio course for undergraduates. Basic elements of ur- 
an planning and design theory, techniques, and practice are studied 1 
through classroom and field problems supplemented by seminars and lec- IE | 
tures, Students are taught the use of elementary graphic techniques in a 
urban problem analysis and presentation of proposals. The course is in- l 
tended to provide an initial survey of planner's role and responsibilities 

In developing and implementing creative solutions to contemporary urban | 
Problems, Admission by permission of instructor. 


Tiny GROUP 


201 Introduction to Urban Planning (3) McGrath | 


Introduction to history, concepts, and activities of urban planning. Dis- 
cussion of trends in urbanism and the influences of technical and social i Ii 
change. (Fall and spring—evening) | Ii | 
> . 
“03 Fundamentals 


of Urban Design (3) Greene ll 
Planning and d 


: esign studio work to present planning methods and tech- | Ili 
"mer: examine and apply principles of urban design and land use, ana- 
Yee Physiographic and economic factors affecting community growth and 


Change, and Prepare basic planning studies and proposals. (Fall— | | 
Y and evening) || 


2 I 

4 Urban Development Planning (3) 
is m design studio to investigate social, environmental, and tech- 
Ynthesis p" in planning for urban transportation and other systems. 
Problems 2 application of comprehensive planning principles to typical 
ters. E pue growth and development affecting larger urban cen- 

Prerequ; 4. 9 Individual projects to integrate work of several disciplines. 

Wisite: U&RP 203 or permission of instructor. — (Spring—evening) 


205 k : 
Seminar; Urban Housing (3) Fuller | 


Greene | | 
| 


Consi : 
tion “tation of housing problems growing out of increasing urban popu- 
and do m economic, and design aspects of today's housing; foreign 
ning) mestic housing Programs and policies. (Fall and spring—eve- 
207 Lan 
d 
Development Planning (3) McGrath 
es a T 
ning adre discussion of selected problems in urban and regional plan- | 
“Sizing applications of zoning, urban renewal, and special pro- 


413 
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grams available for the implementation of development plans. (Spring 
—evening ) | 


Shunk 


208 Urban Transportation Planning (3) 
n t 
Review and analysis of relationships between land use and the move | 
of goods and people in urban areas. Consideration of transportation P | 
ning principles, policy problems, methods for analyzing demand and ic 
tems for urban travel, research and development, and roles of pU' a 
agencies and private interests in planning and development of vario | 
modes. (Fall—evening) 
1! A . :riedlY 
210 Urban Development Economics (3) Friet} 
: r an 
Consideration of basic economic forces affecting urban growth 


change; relationships among cities, metropolitan areas, and regions n " 
banizatio , 


context of the national economy; socioeconomic aspects of ui | 
blic a” 


implications of urban land development policies; interaction of pu naly- 

private economic functions; basic studies and methods of economie ring 
ri 

sis applied in urban and regional development planning (Sp 


evening) 


McGrath, Fuler | 


N 


15 Advanced Planning Problems (3) 


Planning and design studio. Investigation of complex problems v 
metropolitan region, analysis of findings, formulation of proposals, i. 
presentation of material to faculty and cooperating groups. Mil, 3 
ciplinary team and individual planning projects. Prerequisite: U&R 


(Fall) 


18 Metropolitan and Regional Planning (3) - 
Planning and design studio projects undertaking areawide analyse 
complex regions and applying advanced techniques to prepare vjabori: 

hensive development policies and plans for projected grow! lopment 


tive projects requiring problem analysis, synthesis, and dev dLsciplint* 
graduate study OP 


N 


policies and proposals jointly by several 
(Spring—evening ) P 


grow? 


the stale? 
Study of the various techniques relative to land development; the 
of the Federal Government as landlord, vendor, and purchaser gover” 
petitive private market as a form of planning in comparison odern © 
mental planning programs; the functions of the lawyer in the = rmits 
estate transaction involving land acquisition, licenses, codes a of 7 
development, construction, sale, and financing Consideration’ part o 
forms and concepts of ownership, transportation pr indus as 
land development planning, the migration of people and d develo?” 
planning and control factor, and private and public "new t 


ments. (RP) (Same as Law 501) : 
Nuttif 


222 Land Use Planning (3) r emm 


. i articula a 
Selected problems in urban development and housing, P (Same 
legislation. 


221 Land Development Law (3) 


sis on programs under current federal and state 
Law 571 (2)1). (Fall or spring) 


irali a 
* Mr. Brown is Professor of Law in the National Law Center tor for supple OF 
t Students registering for U&RP 222 make special arrangements with instruc lessor O Ls 
assignments equivalent to one additional semester hour. Dr. Nutting 1$ Pro 

National Law Center. 
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295 Urban Research (3) 


Staff 

Directed research and investigation of special problems in community 
development. May be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) 

299 Thesis Seminar (3) Staff 


Examination of thesis standards, 
(Fall and spring) 


research philosophy, and methodology. 


300 Thesis Research (3) 


Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
FOURTH GROUP 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Public Administration 
8eneral examination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Public 


Administration candidates. May be re- 
Peated for credit 


(Fall and spring) 


Zoology 


T" 
Biological Sciences.” 


| 


i 


viene, , 
hal 
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COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 

GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


EMERITI 


Antonio Alonso, Professor Emeritus of Spanish 
M.A, 1922, Indiana University men 
Ruth Harriet Atwell, Professor Emeritus of Physica! Education for Wo 
Ph.B. 1918, Denison University; M.A. in Ed. 1933, George Washington University 
Gretchen Rogers Bolwell, Professor Emeritus of German s Universi 
B.A. 1930, M.A. 1931, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1938, Johns Hopkins 
Robert Whitney Bolwell, Professor Emeritus of American Literature. itf 
B.A. 1916, Case Western Reserve University; M.A. 1917, Ph.D. 1921, Columbia 
Litt.D. 1957, George Washington University 
Paul William Bowman, Professor Emeritus of Biology sty; PhD. 1990 
B.A. 1924, University of Pennsylvania; M.A, 1928, George Washington University; 
University of Virginia 
Elbridge Colby, Professor Emeritus of Journalism 
B.A. 1912, M.A. 1913, Ph.D. 1922, Columbia University j Faculté 
Oswald Symister Colclough, Professor Emeritus of Law; Dum yright RF 
Emeritus; Emeritus Director of the Patent, Trademark, and Cop 


search Institute univers 


ton 
B.S. 1920, U.S. Naval Academy; LL.B. 1935, Sc.D. 1961, George Washing 
LL.D. 1946, Muhlenberg College 
Alan Thomas Deibert, Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages 
B.A. 1918, Gettysburg College; M.A. 1922, Harvard University 
William Webster Diehl, Professor Emeritus of Mycology 
B.A. 1914, Miami University; M.S. 1915, Iowa State University of 
Ph.D. 1932, Harvard University 


James Harold Fox, Professor Emeritus of Education 36, EAD. 1937) 
B.A. 1925, M.A. 1926, University of Western Ontario, Canada; Ed.M. 1936, 


T d 


Science an 


Harvard University 
p 7] 
n : mics 
Thomas Willard Holland, Professor Emeritus of Labor E p. 193% voie 
B.A. 1923, University of Michigan; LL.B. 1934, Columbia University; Ph. 
of Wisconsin 
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Averett Howard, Professor Emeritus of English Composition 
A. 1922, University of € alifornia, Berkeley; M.A. 1940. ¢ 


Thelma Hunt, Professor Emeritus of Psychology, in Residence 
B.A. 1924, M.A 1925, Ph.D, 1927, M.D 1935, 


ornell University 


George Washington University 


verett Herschel Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Statistics, in Residence 


A. 1926, DePauw University; M.A. 1929, Lehigh University: Ph.D 


1942, University of 
ichigan 


Tancis Edgar Johnston, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
B.A 1921, George Washington University; M.A. 1923, Ph.D 1926, University of Illinois 


mer Louis Kayser, Professor Emeritus of European History; Dean Emeritus 
Of the Division of University Students 
"A. 1917, M.A. 1918, 
hiversity 


rances Kirkpatrick, Professor Emeritus of Home Economics 
BS, 1919, University of Missouri; M.A. 1929, € olumbia University 


LL.D. 1948, George Washington University; Ph.D 1932, Columbia 


“len Bennett Lawrence, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education for Women 
S. in PE 1934, M.A. 1938, George Washington University 


Kur London, Professor Emeritus of International A fjairs 


D. 1923, University of Würzburg, Germany 


B Russel] Mason, Librarian Emeritus; Curator of Art Emeritus 
“A. 1923, M.A. 1925, George Washington University; M.S. in L.S. 1933, Columbia University 
iU . A È 
"Pap Marie Mears, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 4 
Wil 7 1917, Goucher ¢ ollege; M.A. 1924, Ph.D. 1927, Cornell University wie 
1 A . » " è 
am Henry Myers, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education, Health, and | 
*creation for Men 
"A. 1931, Occidental College; M.A. in Ed. 1941, George Washington University 


; " ; | 
Everett Nessell, Registrar Emeritus | | 
Ri "A. 1920, Hiram ( ollege 


i 
of Illinois 


BA Norman Owens, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration | | 
1923" Su. 1917, University of Missouri; M.A, 1922, Ph.D 1928, University of C hicago; C.P.A | 
» State | 


B.A galine Sedgwick, Administrative Secretary Emeritus 
Raw, * D, cllesley College 


ard “Repeat ‘ | 
B.A. Henry Sehrt, Professor Emeritus of German 
l, Ph.D, 1915, Johns Hopkins University 


est 
Sewall Shepard, Professor Emeritus of English Literature | 
| 
| 
l 


B.A 

"^. 19; i 

Harold be M.A. 1927, George Washington University I 
Ba vriffith Sutton, Director of Admissions Emeritus 
James » lo State University; M.S 1921, Columbia University 


en av " a ; 
Bs, 1916 Taylor, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
K ot Chicago niversity of Nebraska; M.A. 1920, Princeton University; Ph.D, 1924, University i f 
i 
Ahryy Mi 
mildred Towne, Professor Emeritus of Home Economics 
F ' ontana State University; M.A. 1930, € olumbia University 


, ssor Emeritus of Statistics 
yon College; Ph.D 1923, University of Iowa 


Ba. 1918 cest, Professor Emeritus of Political Science | 
Samuel Neth. Washington University; Ph.D. 1922, Johns Hopkins University a 
M B.A, 1927, niel Wrenn, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry, in Residence l 

n Ed - 1929, Duke University; Ph.D 1935, Pennsylvania State University i 


Wi > ; 
Bs, 1916, pO Yocum, Professor Emeritus of Botany 


» Pe 
B +a State University; M.S. 1920, Ph.D. 1924, State College of Iowa 
5. 1911, Amhen 28 Professor Emeritus of Zoology 


c 
rst College; Ph.D. 1923, « olumbia University 


— — | the Vice, Pre gor 
* The University Faculty is composed of the President of the l niversity, 
Academic Affairs, the Director of Admissions, the Registrar, the Director © 
urer, the Director of Health Services, the Administrator of the 
the membership of the several college and school faculties 
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ACTIVE* 


Eugene Abravanel, Associate Professor of Psychology 


B.A. 1955, University of Michigan; M.A. 1960, Swarthmore College; Ph.D. 1965, University 


of California, Berkeley 


Alice Anderson Adams, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.F.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1959, University of Oklahoma 
Caroline Lander Adams, Associate Professor of Botany " 
B.A. 1925, Illinois College; M.S. 1928, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1932, University of Wiscons 
Elizabeth Byrne Adams, Assistant Professor of Management 
B.S. 1955, Queens College, New York; M.A. in Ed. 1957, George Washington University 
Richard Henry Adamson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
B.A. 1957, Drake University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1961, University of Iowa 


Lewis Francis Affronti, Associate Professor of Microbiology a 
B.A. 1950, M.A. 1951, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ph.D. 1958, Duke Uni 


Robert Wayne Albers, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry (Brain) 
B.S. 1950, University of Nebraska; Ph.D. 1954, Washington University 


ersity 


Ernest Narinder Albert, Assistant Professor of Anatomy 


B.S. 1959, High Point College; M.S. 1963, University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D 
University 


1965, Georgeto" 


Frank Duane Allan, Professor of Anatomy 
B.S. 1947, M.S. 1949, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1954, Louisiana State University 


i , Inive 
John Gage Allee, Jr., Professor of English; Dean of the Division of Un 


Students Universi 
B.A. 1939, M.A. 1940, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1955, Johns Hopkins 


»rsily 


George Richard Allen, Associate Professor of Management 
B.S. 1962, M.B.A. 1965, University of Pittsburgh; D.B.A. 1967, Arizona State 
Don Trudeau Allensworth, Assistant Professor of Political Science A, 1960, ph.D- 


B.A. 1956, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.B.A. 1957, Ohio State University; M. 
1964, American University 


University 


Frederick Amling, Professor of Business Finance 
B.A. 1948, Baldwin-Wallace College; M.B.A. 1949, Miami University; Ph.D 
f Pennsylvania 


William Earl Amos, Professorial Lecturer in Education paM. 


x ; Tulsa; 
B.S. in Ed. 1949, Arkansas State Teachers College; M.A. 1950, University of a" 
1959, Ed.D. 1960, University of Maryland 


1957, Universi? 


» 95 "2 ics 
W. French Anderson, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry (Genetic ) 
B.A. 1958, M.D. 1963, Harvard University; M.A. 1960, Cambridge University, 
; , L 
Alice Chandler Andrews, Assistant Professor of Geography ant 
Science 
B.A. 1949, Univeristy of Georgia; M.A, 1950, Northwestern University 
s ja 
Avery Delano Andrews II, Assistant Professor of History t pennsyl™ 
B.A. 1950, Harvard University; LL.B. 1953, M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1962, University * 
Grover LaMarr Angel, Professor of Education 'aahingto? 
B.A. 1929, High Point College; M.A. in Ed. 1946, Ed.D. 1952, George — opolosy 
: ir 
John Lawrence Angel, Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy and Ant 
B.A. 1936, Ph.D. 1942, Harvard University 
Charlotte Miriam Anker, Assistant Professorial Lecturer ir 
B.A. 1955, Temple University 
Daniel Appleman, Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1953, California Institute of Technology; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1956, 


pive” 


ı Sociology 


iy 
nive? 
Johns Hopkins p 


ent for 


(I ibrarie*: ^igie, "d 
University Hospital + 
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Sidney Armore; Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.A, 1937, Brooklyn College 
Philip Elwyn Arsenault, Associate Professorial L 
A. 1935, M.S in Ed. 1937, Clark University; Ph.D 


Joseph Aschheim, Professor of Economics 
B.A, 1951, 


ecturer in Education 
1958, Princeton University 


University of California Berkeley; M.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1954 


David Lynn Atkins, Assistant Professor 
A, 1957, 


Harvard University 

of Biology 

] University of Texas at Austin; M.A. 1963, East Texas State Univers ty 
Oseph Baclawski, P 

i B.A. 1947, M.A. 1 
Ohn Martyn Bailey, Professor of Biochemistry 

M B.S, 1949, Ph.D. 1952 University of Wales 

; T Ann Bair, Assistant Professor of Physical Education 

R S. in Ed 1958, University of Arkansas; M.A. 1967 
0 ? : 
bert Edward Baker, Professor of Education; 
of Education 


- D Ed. 1939, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A 
erica; M.A. in Ed, 1956, Ed.D 


James Gove 


A, 1945, 


rofessorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Michigan 


, University of Maryland 


Assistant Dean of the School 


1954, Catholic University of 
1962, George Washington University 

rneau Banks, Adjunct Professor of Sociology 

Howard University; M.A 
uel Harvard Barboo, Jr., 


n nvironmental Health 


*S. 1955 M.P m 
California’ | --M. 19 - 


1947, University of Pittsburgh 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Epidemiology 


University of California Berkeley; Dr.P.H 1966, University of 
» Los Angeles 


Ruth Lin; 
Lillian Totum Bari, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 

Rich 1939, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1943, Ph.D 1966, Johns Hopkins University 
ard Adrian Barrett, 


Associate Professor of Business Imini 


| 
"als, Lecturer in Education 
Oston University; M.A.T. 1967, M.A 


. 1932. 445€ Beardsley 


dministration; 
irec , "à 
A un Navy Graduate Financial Management Program 
oyd B E) Atakon: College; M.B.A. 1932, Harvard University 
; ! 
B.A, artholomew, Associate Professor of Health Care Administration 
of lowa 6, Th.B 1938, Th.M. 1941 University of Dubuque; M.A 1954, Ph.D, 1959, University ! 
‘Be " 
tle Le 
© B; , 
B.A, parton, Associate Professor of € hemistry ! 
Harold B, » Aulgers, the State University; M.A. 1959, Ph.D. 1963 Columbia University [| 
Hele askin, Studio Lecturer in Art (Advertising Design) il 
| 
I 


in Ed. 1970, George Washington University 
» Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 


| 
| 
949, Columbia University | 


i 
Richard l m College; M.A 1933, Smith ¢ ollege; Ph.D. 1 
Le Be ! 
Bs catty, Associate Profess rial Lecturer in Statistics 
Unis 1950, M.S. 1958 2 eL : 


Versity » University of Wyoming; M.S. 1952, University of € olorado; Ph.D. 1966 I 
Y of Toronto, . 


Tuce Be Canada 
"ker. 4 
B . 19 ^ Asso late Clinical Professor of Psw holog y 
Li , . 
[ "ity, Minois Ambrose College; M.A 1954, St. Louis University; Ph.D. 1962 Loyola Uni 
Orma 
an Bec 
ckm à à; uà i 
B.A, 1949, ERA Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
Dayia POklyn College; M.A. 1952 


Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1957, Columbia University 


Assistant P 
Mes Thon 7 College, 


Omas Benne 
Bs, 1964, M S Bennett, Assistant Professor of Economics 
Seiten. * £906, Case Western Reserve L niversity 


Sabb, 
Atical leg 
leave Spring semester 19 


rofessorial Lecturer in Classics 


Connecticut; M.A., LL.B 1960, University of California, Berkeley 


| 
| 
j 
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Clifford Leonard Berg, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
B.A. 1942, University of Minnesota; M.P.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1955, Harvard University 


Otto Bergmann, Professor of Physics 
Ph.D. 1949, University of Vienna, Austria 


Leon Berkowitz, Studio Lecturer in Art (Painting) bt 
B.F.A. in Ed. 1934, University of Pennsylvania; M.A. in Ed. 1948, George Washing 
University 

Cheston Milton Berlin, Jr., Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
B.A. 1958, Haverford College; M.D. 1962, Harvard University 


Barry Peter Berube, Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.S. 1963, M.A. 1965, University of Maryland 


Dorothy Marshall Betz, Assistant Professor of French 
B.A. 1961, George Washington University; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, Cornell University 
Lee Sheward Bielski, Associate Professor of Speech 
B.S. 1940, Ohio University; M.A. 1944, University of Michigan 
John Grover Birdsong, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business A 
tration 
B.Ae. 1961, Georgia Institute of Technology; M.B.A. 1965, Harvard University 


Guy Black, Associate Professor of Business Economics 

B.S. 1941, Harvard University; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Chicago 
Ethel Joan Blanchette, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy < Columb? 
B.S. 1956, Queens College, New York; M.S. 1959, New York University; Ph.D. 1965, 


dminis- 


Joseph Blum, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.S. 1940, City College, New York; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1958, George Washington 


Joe Morris Blumberg, Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1930, M.D. 1933, Emory University 


Edgar Boling, Jr., Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1953, M.A. 1955, Emory University 


Roland Richard Bonato, Associate Research Professor of Psychology connection 


B.A. 1954, Case Western Reserve University; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1961, University E 


Margaret Kemper Bonney, Instructor in English 


Universit 


B.A. 1936, Vassar College; Ed.M. 1963, Harvard University 


Daniel Borth, Professorial Lecturer in Accounting , CPA jt 
B.S. 1927, University of Kansas; M.S. 1928, Ph.D. 1932, University of Illinois; 
State of Louisiana 
John Gordon Boswell, Associate Professor of Education 
B.A. in Ed. 1953, M.A. in Ed. 1956, Ed.D. 1963, George Washington Un 
Perry Botwin, Professor of Special Education . pa.D. 195% 
B.S. 1942, Rutgers, the State University; M.A. 1947, New York University; N 
Columbia University 
David John Boullin, Special Lecturer in Pharmacology 
B.S. 1956, B.S. 1958, M.S. 1960, University of London, England ar 
Lloyd Spencer Bowling, Sr., Associate Professor of Speech and H 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 1957, Ed.D. 1964, University of Maryland 
Thomas Elliot Bowman, Adjunct Lecturer in Biologici 
B.S. 1941, Harvard University; M.A. 1948, University of Calif 
University of California, Los Angeles 
Daniel Philip Boyd, Associate Professor of Management Sct 
B.S. in C.E. 1963, M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1968, University of Maryland 
Donald Boyer, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.A. 1958, M.A. 1963, George Washington University ps» 
p nce ity; ^ 
Jerome Bracken, Professorial Lecturer in Management Scie Universi 


ton 
B.S. 1956, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.E.A. 1959, George Washing 
1963, Harvard University 


jversity 


ing 


ıl Sciences 2 m 
ornía, Berkeley; !** 


ence 


Henry Alexander Bradford, Assistant P 
mental Health 

"A. 1961, University of € olorado; M.S. 1967, 

Roscoe Brady, Jr., P 


University of California, Los Angeles 
rofessorial Lecturer in Biochemistry (Brain) 


M.D. 1947, Harvard University 
Barbara Braun, Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 


1961, Cornell University: M.A 1966, New York University 


Gerald David Bravi, Lecturer in Special Education 
-— 1959, M.S. in Ed. 1965, State University of New York, 
I 968, George Washington University 
Iu Lowell Breen, Professor of Physical Education 
S. 1948, Eastern Illinois University; M.S. 1949, Ph.D 
Oria Godbey Brenn 
BA. 1949, M.D, 1952 


College at Cortland; M.A. in Ed 


1959, University of Ilinois 
an, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
» George Washington University 
arcella Brenner, Ass 
BS. in Eg. 
George Was 
Xan , 
~ der Breslow, Associate Professor of Pathology 
Joh 3. 1948, M.S., M.D. 1953, University of Chicago 
pa ithrow Brewer, Professor of Political Science and International Law 
“A 1926, M.A 1930, Ph.D, 1932, Princeton University 


arold Frederick Bright, Professor of Statistics; Provost and Vice President 
^ r Academic Affairs 
of Tan” Lake Forest College; M.S, 1944, U 
AD. Britt A , ` , 
Bs, 195; ^, Oclate Professor of Chemistry 
* 1957, West Texas State University; M.A. 1961, Ph.D 


ociate Professor of Education 
1934, Johns Hopkins University; M.A 


1949, American University; Ed.D. 1962, 
hington University 


niversity of Rochester; Ph.D. 1952, University 


1963, Washington University 
Bs Louise Stevens Brode, Lecturer in Special Education 
corge Peabody College for Teachers; M.A. in Ed 1968, George Washington 


Univers 


BA ruthers Broderick, Adjunct Professor of English 
Chape; Hil Southwestern at Memphis; M.A 
mard Be 


B, ryl Brodie, Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacolo, 
Bina y 1931, McGill University 8y 


Rik » Canada; Ph.D. 1935, New York University 
Ba jae Broffman, Lect 


1949, Ph.D. 1953, University of North Carolina at 


1951 urer in English 
Zabeth B TM College; M.A 1953, Columbia University 
BA 1930 Toomhead, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
Day; „Ount Holyoke Ç ollege; M.A. 1932, Columbia University 
id Sprin . 


BA, igg SCT Brown, Professor of Management 
» University of Maine; Ph.D 


955 ra J 5 
rence Ra 1955, Syracuse University 


tration y Brown, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Adminis- 


S. i 
State Ty Engr, 1 


Un 949, DBA 1968, 


3 lvensity. M.S. in E.E 
SN d Nathan Brown 
Robe 3, George Washi 
BA nf Brown, Pro 

at Ch 9, University f 
apel Hin $ 


John 
Bs, Wa Buchheit, As: 


George Washington University; LL.B. 1951, Rutgers, the 
1958, University of Pennsylvania 


» Associate Clinical Professor of Anatomy 
ngton University 


fessor of Sociology 


Rhode Island; M A. 1951, Ph.D. 1960, University of North Carolina 


J 


amline y Sociate Professorial Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
B Và Bull - University; M S. 1932, University of Illinois 
“A, 1964, M.S. 1 Assistant Professor of P 


" sychology 
» Central w 


ashington State ( ollege; Ph.D. 1969, University of Minnesota 
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rojessor of Epidemiology and Environ- 
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Kenneth Eugene Bumgarner, /nstructor in Physical Education 
B.S. in Health Ed. 1963, Lock Haven State College; M.A. in Ed. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Nancy Liddell Bunge, Instructor in English 
B.A. 1964, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1966, University of Chicago 
W. Warner Burke, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1957, Furman University; M.A. 1961, Ph.D. 1963, University of Texas at Austin 
James Franklin Burks, Associate Professor of French 
B.A. 1951, M.A. 1952, University of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1957, Indiana University 


: a , : : ol 
* Arthur Edward Burns, Professor of Economics; Dean of the Graduate Scho 
of Arts and Sciences 
B.A. 1931, M.A. 1934, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1935, George Washington 
University | 
William Wesley Burr, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry (Isotopes) | 
B.A. 1947, University of Nebraska; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Illinois; M.D 1999, 
University of Texas at Austin 
Elizabeth Burtner, Professor of Physical Education 
B.A. 1927, Hood College; M.A. 1935, Columbia University 
Martin Alexander Buzas, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.A. 1958, University of Connecticut; M.S. 1960, Brown University; Ph.D. 1963, Yale 
University 
Paul Calabrisi, Alumni Professor of Anatomy ph.D. 


B.A. 1931, Catholic University of America; M.A. 1940, George Washington University; 
(Cantab.) 1955, Cambridge University, England 


Willard Edmund Caldwell, Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1940, M.A. 1941, University of Florida; Ph.D. 1946, Cornell University 


Nicholas Phillip Callas, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics | 
B.S. 1954, U.S. Naval Academy; M.A. 1959, Ph.D. 1966, University of Colorado 
Edward Alan Caress, Associate Professor of Chemistry 
B.A. 1958, Dartmouth College; Ph.D. 1963, University of Rochester 
Faith Coles Carman, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Harp) 
Mus.B. 1963, Catholic University of America 
Gerald Vincent Carroll, Professor of Geology 
B.A. 1943, Lehigh University; Ph.D. 1952, Yale University 
Thomas Frank Carroll, Adjunct Professor of Economics alversity 
B.A. 1942, Case Western Reserve University; M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1950, Cornell Univer?" 


Wesley Thomas Carroll, Professor of Education 


B.S. 1933, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; M.A. 1940, Ph.D. 1 
University of Nebraska 


Henry James Cassidy, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Economics " 
B.S. 1965, Carroll College, Wisconsin; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, University of Ilinc 


Marie Mullaney Cassidy, Associate Professor of Physiology — nity of 1reiasd 
B.S. (General) 1957, B.S. (Special) 1958, M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, National Univers 
Fenner Albert Chace, Jr., Adjunct Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
B.A. 1930, M.A. 1931, Ph.D. 1934, Harvard University 


William Weymouth Chase, Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1948, M.A. 1949, Colorado State College; Ed.D. 1956, Indiana l niversity 


George Cheely, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.S. 1952, University of Maryland 

Mary Jane Cherry, Lecturer in English Av 
B.F.A. 1961, University of Texas at Austin; M.A. 1969, Georgetown Unive ion 

x 7 ; inistrati ja 

Stephen Reed Chitwood, Assistant Professor of Public Admins" m 
B.A. 1962, University of Colorado; M.P.A. 1965, Ph. D. 1966, University 0°» 


952, 


ity 


* On sabbatical leave fall semester 71 


1970 
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Frederick Collier, Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1958, Tufts University 


Janet Chase Collins, Instructor in English 
B.A. 1963, M.A. 1964, University of Missouri 


Leonard Cornelius Collins, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 


B.A. 1943, Boston College; LL.B. 1946, Catholic University of America; LL.M. 1953, George 
town University 


George Frederick Conner, Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
B.S. 1929, U.S. Military Academy; M.B.A. 1938, Harvard University 

Catherine Marie Cook, Instructor in English 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 1960, Loyola University, Illinois 


Charles Barrie Cook, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1945, Hampden-Sydney College; M.D. 1948, George Washington University 


Howard Lee Coppenbarger, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 


Bertice Andrews Cornish, Associate Professor of Special Education 
B.S. 1954, M.A. 1955, Ed.D. 1962, Columbia University 


Donald Thomas Corrigan, Studio Lecturer in Art (Sculpture and Drawing) 
B.F.A. 1966, University of Illinois; M.F.A. 1968, Maryland Institute, € ollege of Art 


Raymond Sheary Cottrell, Jr., Associate Professor of Special Education E 
B.S. 1955, State University of New York at Albany; M.S 1959, Ed.D. 1967, Syr 
University 


Thomas Francis Courtless, Jr., Associate Professor of Law and Sociology , 
B.A. 1955, Pennsylvania State l niversity; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1966, University of Marylan 
*Milton Crane, Professor of English 
B.A. 1937, M.A. 1938, Columbia University; M.A. 1941, Ph.D. 1942, Harvard University 
Roger Frank Cressey, Adjunct Lecturer in Biological Sciences 


B.A. 1956, M.A 1958, Ph.D. 1965, Boston University 
William Henry Crocker, Adjunct Professor of A nthropology 

B.A. 1950, Yale University; M.A. 1953, Stanford University; Ph.D. 1962, University © 
John Croxall, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 

B.A. 1938, M.A. 1941, Columbia University 


Jonathan Walkley Cummings, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1949, University of Vermont; Ph.D. 1954, University of Illinois eme 
Francis Lawrence Cundari, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Manag 
Science School 
B.S. in C.E. 1957, Tufts University; B.S. in Ae.E. 1964, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
Nathan Cutler, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
B.B.A. 1948, City College, New York; M.B.A. 1952, New York University 
Richard Lawson Dabney, Instructor in English 
B.A. 1966, M.A. 1969, American University 
Marjorie Catlin Daly, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1938, Wichita State University; M.Mus.Ed 1947, Northwestern University 


Dwight David Darland, Professorial Lecturer in Education 1 columbia 


a .E 94 
B.S. 1939, Wayne State College; M.A. 1942, University of Wyoming; Ed.D. ! 
University 


f wisconsin 


; - i ‘airs 

Anita Mallinckrodt Dasbach, Assistant Professor of International Aff washing!” 
B.J. 1951, University of Missouri; M.A. in Govt. 1963, Ph.D. 1968, Gee 
University 


t Roderic Hollett Davison, Professor of European History 
B.A. 1937, Princeton University; M.A. 1938, Ph.D. 1942, Harvard University 


* On sabbatical leave spring semester 1971, 
f On sabbatical leave 1970-71. 
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Louis De Alessi, Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1961, University of California, Los Angeles 
Vincent James DeAngelis, Professor of Physical Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1939, M.A, in Ed 1948, George Washington University 
Evelyn Lohoefer DeBoeck, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physical 
Education 
B.S, 1942, University of North Carolina at Greensboro 


Rosalie Frances De Giovanni-Donnelly, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 
Microbiology 
B.A. 1947, M.A. 1953, Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 1961, Columbia University 
Harold Charles Demoody, Adjunct Associate Professor of Management 
A, 1956, University of € onnecticut; M.B.A. 1960, Air Force Institute of Technology; M.P.A 
1969, American University 


Frank Landt Dennis, Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
"A. 1929, University of Oklahoma; LL.B 1935, Harvard University 


Linda Grant DePauw, Associate Professor of American History 
B.A, 1961, Swarthmore € ollege; Ph.D. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 


Malinee Pe 


ris de Silva, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Piano) 


Alton Harold Desmond, Professor of Zoology 
S. 1949, Hartwick College; M.S. 1951, Ph.D. 1954, Brown 1 niversity 
arry Grubb Detwiler, Professor of Education 
} = 1936, West Chester State College; M.A. in Ed. 1952, Ed.D. 1961, George Washington 
Diversity 


as Deuel, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry (Enzymology) 
A^. 1957, Princeton University; M.D. 1961, Columbia University 


nd de Vries, Adjunct Professor of Economics 


us. 1946, University of Utrecht, Netherlands; Ph.D. 1951, Massachusetts Institute of 
*chnology 


ere Carleton Calver Dickens, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Biological 
ences 


b B.A. 1939, M.S. 
aul McGregor 
tration 


1969, George Washington University 


Dickie, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Adminis- 


Sout 1961, University of British Columbia; M.B.A. 1966, D.B.A 1968, University of 
hem Califo 


1968 ^^ Salem ( ollege, North Carolina; M.A. 1966, Lehigh University; B.Phil. (Oxon.) 
» Oxford University, England 


n Amedeo Di Paolo, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 


Orthw, Wesleyan University; M.S. 1949, Case Western Reserve University; Ph.D. 1951, 
‘stern University 


BLE, 195 rank Divita, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
University New York University; M.B.A. 1956, Ohio State University; D.B.A. 1968, Harvard 


allace Bruce Dob 


Mus, B, 1956. p 


Ames Carlton 
Overn 


Ty, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Music 

tabody Institute of the City of Baltimore 

Docker 

ie C and B 
=" uo Wesle 


drea Do 

a n 
Ph.D, | man, Assis 
Belgium 


J 


ay, Professor of Finance; Dean of the School of 
usiness Administration 

yan University; M.A. 1931, Ph.D 1936, Ohio State University 
tant Clinical Professor of Psychology 


), Pa enw T? 
Pazmany University, Hungary; Ph.D. 1961, Catholic University of Louvain 


EX Donaldson, Assistant P 


: rofessor of Philosophy 
» M.A. 1966 f 


» Tulane University of Louisiana; Ph.D. 1969, University of Virginia 
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Jesse Frank Doubleday, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.S. 1954, University of Maryland; M.A. 1955, George Washington University 


Donald Sterling Douglas, Associate Professor of Zoology 
B.A. 1957, Oberlin College; Ph.D. 1963, Duke University 
Leah Douthitt, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1961, University of Evansville; M.A. 1967 Indiana University 
Thomas Downing, Studio Lecturer in Art (Painting) 
B.A. 1948, Randolph-Macon Cx llege 
Daniel Maccabaeus Dribin, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.S. 1933, M.S. 1934, Ph.D. 1936, University of Chicago 
Jacqueline Hastings Dudley, Lecturer in Speech 
B.A. 1948, University of Maryland: M.A 1965, George Washington University 
Barbara Joan Dunham, Assistant Professor of English; Assistant Dean of 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
B.A. 1961, George W ashington University; M.A. 1963, Mills College 
Robert Martin Dunn, Jr., Associate Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1960, Wi ms College; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, Stanford University 


William Rankin Duryee, Research Professor of Pathology (Experimental) 
B.A. 1927, Ph.D. 1933, Yale University 


William Sherman Dutterer, Studio Lecturer in Art (Design) 
B.F.A. 1965, M.F.A. 1967, Maryland Institute 

Evelyn Giles Dyer, Studio Lecturer in Art (Draw ing and Design) 
B.A. 1949, Judson College, Alabama; M.A. 1965, Umversity of Alabama 


Hazel Mary Eagle, Instructor in English 
M.A. 1955, Cambridge University England 


Roy Brandon Eastin, Professor of Business Administration e 
B.A. 1943, M.A. 1945, George W ishington University; Ph.D. 1953, American Univers) 
Frederick Coggeshall Edmundson, Lecturer in Chemistry 
B.A. 1934, Willamette University; M.A. 1936, Oregon State University; LL.B 
Washington University 
Raymond Einhorn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
B.S. 1935, University of Florida; M.S. 1937, University of Illinois; C.P.A. 
Illinois 
- „matics 
Richard Lee Eisenman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Matheman D. 
B.A. 1949, College of the Holy Cross; M.A. 1951, University of Connecticut; 
University of Michigan 
Julian Eisenstein, Professor of Physics 
B.S. 1941, M.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard University 
: "ation 
Norma Meister Eitington, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Educatic 
B.A. 1949, Ohio State University M.A. 1951, Columbia University 
Shirley Marie Elder, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1954, Stanford University 


College of Art 


1952, Geort* 


í 
1943, state z 


1964 


Rodney Eldridge, Associate Professor of International Finance 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1959, University of Vermont; Ph.D. 1966, Columbia 1 niversity 
Robert Ellert, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Political pte sh 
B.A. 1946, B.C.L. 1949, College of William and Mary; S.J.D. 1962, George Was 
University 1 Int »rnation® 
x 4 A T nté 
Charles Fox Elliott, Associate Professor of Political Science an« 


Affairs erkeley 


mia, B 
B.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1964, Har m f the 


ington | 


1 
rd University; M.A. 1958, University of ¢ 


; i i » nt O. 
Lloyd Hartman Elliott, Professor of Higher Education; Preside 


. ga P- | 
versit y inia Universitys colby 

B.A. 1937, Glenville State € liege: M.A. 1939, LL.D. 1967, West Virginis D 1965. 

1948, University of Colorado; LL.D. 1963, University of New Hampshire; 
College; LL.D. 1966, Concord College: LL.D. 1969, University of Maine 
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John Neil Ellison, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 


B.S. 1953, M.S 1960, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; D.B.A. 1969, Ge rge Washington 
University 


William Francis Enos, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.A, 1942, Dartmouth College; M.D 1945, State University of New York, Downstate Medical 
Center 
Richard Ferdinand Ericson, Professor of Management 
A. 1943, M.B.A. 1948, University of ( hicago; Ph.D, 1952, Indiana University 
Grace Elizabeth Orvis Evans, Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A, 1943, M.A. 1946, University of Minnesota 


Sergio Egidio Fabro, Associate Research Professor of Pharmacology 
1). 1956, University of Milan, Italy; Ph.D. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, University of Rome, Italy; 
Ph.D 1967, University of London, England 
Stanley Alan Fagen, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
BS, 1957, Brooklyn € ollege; M.A. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, University of Pennsylvania 
Winfield H; 


arrison Farthing, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Management 


BS. in E E. 195 
1969, Catholic 


Kayte Marsh F 


7, North Carolina State University at Raleigh; M.S. in E.E. 1961, Ph.D 
University of America 


earn, Instructor in Special Education 


M *A. 1940, Knoxville College; M.A. in Ed. 1967. George Washington University 
Mea 4 ` 
ad Mather Feick, Lecturer in English 
‘B “A. 1959, Haverford College 
arry (^ - i á 
y Charles Field, Assistant Professor of Economics 
E 1956, M.S. 1959, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1967, University of California, Berkeley 
Icolae F 


Ph.D ilipescu, Associate Professor of Chemistry 
vor 1957, University of Industria! Chemistry, Polytechnical Institute, Rumania; Ph.D. 1964 
GI rge Washington University 
enna adv n: , 
à Cady Fitzgerald, Instructor in Pharmacology 


s. à 

te 1953, M.S. 1964, University of Massachusetts; Ph.D. 1968, Yale University 
r Walta : * "Hal 

Mp Valter Fix, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 


arti State University of New York at Buffalo 
E Flavin, Profe 


Stanford U 


SS. 1 ssorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 
Columbia U 


niversity; M.D. 1947, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1951, 


tRol /hiversity 

and Fleic. 

ý Fleischer, Assoc late Professor of Art 

Daniel B ?2, Western Maryland € ollege; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
1954, West Virginia University; Ed.D. 1970, George Washington University 


tcher, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 


BA. ae, Fleming, Jr., 


1950, s . 
@hington Gee College, Georgia; M.A 1953, Howard University; Ed.S. 1967, George 
Iversity 
Nald J 
Ose ; b 
A ie Dh Fonte, Lecturer in English 
aul I =e Washington University 
Owe Foeta à 
B.S. 1950 Foster, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
R 196 University ar ate University; M.B.A. 1963 George Washington University; D.B.A 
o 
Obert E irginia 
Oster, Studi . 
BS, 19:7 p? Studio Lecturer in Art (( alligraphy and Lettering) 


> 
*"nsylvania State | niversity 
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® semester 1971 
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Joseph Paul Fox, Assistant Professor of Speech 
B.A. 1964, Central Methodist College; M.S. 1965, Central Missouri State College; Ph.D. 
1970, Indiana University 

Richard John Frankie, Associate Professor of Education 
B.A. 1952, M.A. 1955, University of Mic higan; Ed.D. 1966, Wayne State University 

Eugene Wallace Frederick, Studio Lecturer in Art (Etching and Relief 
Printing) 

John Eric Fredland, Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1964, Harvard University; M.A. 1966, University of Michigan 

Roderick Stuart French, Instructor in the Humanities 
B.A. 1954, Kenyon College; B.D. 1957, Episcopal Theological School; S.T.M. 1965, Union 
Theological Seminary 


John Andrew Frey, Associate Professor of Romance Languages 
B.A. 1951, M.A. 1952, University of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1957, Catholic University of America 
Philip Howard Friedly, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Urban and Regio 
Planning 
B.A. 1960, M.A. 1964, Ph.D 1966, University of Southern Californía 


Fred Frishman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.B.A. 1947, City College, New York; B.A. 1956, M.A 1957, George Washington University 


David Frost, Associate Clinical Professor of Epidemiology and Environmen 
Health 
M.P.H. 1941, Har 


B.S. 1931, New York University; M.D. 1935, St. Louis University; 
University 
Stephen Souther Fuller, Assistant Professor of Urban Planning 
B.A. 1962, Rutgers, the State University; M.C.P. 1964, University of Mississippi; 
Cornell University 
Charles Edward Galbreath, Professor of International Economics 
B.A. 1931, Colgate University; M.A 1932, Ph.D. 1941, Cornell University 
Matthew Gallagher, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
Ph.B. 1941, Providence College; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1960, Harvard University 


ph.D. 196% 


*Michael Graham Gallagher, Associate Professor of Accounting ( Virgini 
B.A. in Govt, 1960, J.D. 1964, George Washington University; C.P.A. 1965, State O 


Linda Lou Gallo, Assistant Research Professor of Biochemistry 
B.S. 1959, West Virginia University; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1969, George Washingto 
Robert Norton Ganz, Jr., Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1959, Harvard University ‘st 
Siegfried Garbuny, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Admini 
Ph.D. 1938, University of Freiburg, Germany 


Blanche Hatfield Gardner, Lecturer in German 
B.A. 1940, Mount Holyoke € ollege; M.A. 1942, University of Wisconsin 


Floris Garner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1948, D.V.M. 1950, Washington State University 
Nathan Conant Garner, Instructor in Speech and Drama Hill 
B.A. 1963, Tufts University; M.A 1966, University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Harry Irving Gates, Assistant Professor of Art 
B.F.A. 1958, M.F.A. 1960, University of Illinois 
James David Gates, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1951, Hiram College; M.A 1956, Columbia University 


Kosara Gavrilovic, Assistant Research Professor of Russian 
B.A. 1945, M.A. 1947, Camgridge University, England 


n University 


ration 


(Compar ative) 


* On sabbatical leave spring semester 1971 
t On sabbatical leave fall semester 1970-71. 
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Lyndale Harpster George, Associate Professor of Physical Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1948, M.A in Ed. 1952, A.P.C. 1961, George Washington University 


James Francis Giampaoli, Studio Lecturer in Art (Drawing) 
B.A 1963, M.A. 1966, University of Maryland 

Frederick Harrell Gibbs, Gordon Arthur Friesen Professor of Health Care 
Administration 
B.S. 1958, University of Maryland; M.H.A. 1959, University of Minnesota 


John Gibson, Adjunct Professor of Sociology 
B.A, 1960, Morehouse College 


Phyllis Eleanor Gieseler, Studio Lecturer in A pplied Music (Voice) 


Howard Frank Gillette, Jr., Assistant Professor of American Civilization 
B.A, 1964, Yale University 

oan Sherako Gimlin, Lecturer in English 
B.A, 1954, Vassar ( ollege; M.A. 1967, George W ashington University 
n Gintzig, Professor of Hospital Administration 
B.S. 1947, Boston University; M.S, 1954, Northwestern University; Ph.D 
Iowa 

J Teen 1 ; ) : 

*àn Marie Gladding, Lecturer in English; Acting Assistant Dean of the 


lvision of University Students 
B.A. 1964, M.A. 1 


| G "s 
*rald John Glassman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Adminis- 
| tration 


a, in Govt, 1950, M.B.A. 1966, George Washington University 
In 


8 Isadore Glic 
l A, 1953, Johns H 
Ta David Godwi 


1958, University of 


966, George Washington University 


k, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
opkins University; Ph.D. 1961, University of Maryland 


Bs n, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
*?. 1952, M.D 1955, University of North Carolina at ( hapel Hill 


ic i 
E Karl Golla, Assistant Professor of Anthropology 


Ceci] - 1960, University of € alifornia, Berkeley 
^ Earnes 


>m t Goode, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 


S., M. 1938, Purdue University 
nant Harold Goodman, Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 


Tacqu l University of Connecticut; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1962, Columbia University 
e ~ : 

BA Ine Jarrett Goodnow, Associate Professor of Psychology 
niversity of Sydney, Australia; Ph.D 1952, Radcliffe College 


Bernard Go , i A rte 

A ordon, Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 
A M.A. 1955, New York University; Ph.D 
ancis p 


BS yron Gordon, Pr 
r 927, llinois Wesley 


- don, Associate Professor of Geography and Regional Science 
» City College, 


New York; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1966, ( olumbia University 
B.A, 192170 Goss, Visiting Professor of Anatomy (Medical History) 
ood ' MD. 1926, Yale University 


1959, University of Chicago 


ofessorial Lecturer in Microbiology (Virology) 
an University; Ph.D. 1936, M.D. 1937, University of Chicago 


Gr, 
B.A. ay, Professor of American History 
Ve 1927, M.A d 


. 1928, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 1933 University of Chicago 
Mon Elmer G | , 


“A. 1951, M reaver, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
Matyin m., ^A: 1953, M.A. in Ed. 1962, Ed D. 1965 
arvin D n & , 
Bs j tid G 
>. 1961, M A 


» George Washington University 
reen, Associate P 
1962, Ph.D 1965, 


B. Ne, A ssistar 
Arch, 1959, M s Sen, ul 


rofessor of Mathematics 
University of Cincinnati 


Professor of Urban Planning 

Illinois Institute of Technology 

‘eo Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 

Y College, New York; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, George Washington University 
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Angus Maclvor Griffin, Professor of Microbiology 

"h.B. 1931, M.A. 1933, Ph.D. 1938, Brown University 
Fuller Griffith, Assistant Professor of Art (Graphics) 

B.S. 1952, University of Wisconsin; M.F.A. 1969, George Washington University 
Lewis John Griffith, Visiting Professor of Microbiology 

B.S. 1948, M.S. 1950, Ph.D. 1953, Ohio State University 


*William Byron Griffith, Associate Professor of Philosophy 
B.A. 1958, University of Notre Dame; M.A. 1962, Ph.D 1963, Yale University 


t Phillip Donald Grub, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
B.A., B.A. in Ed. 1953, Eastern Washington State College; M.B.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1964, 
George Washington University 

Francis Stanley Grubar, Associate Professor of Art 


B.A. 1948, M.A. 1949, University of Maryland; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins 
University 


Margaret Beltz Guenther, Lecturer in German 
B.A. 1950, M.A. 1953, University of Kansas; Ph.D. 1958, Radcliffe College 
Grace Hughes Guin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1938, Birmingham-Southern ( ollege; M.D. 1945, Vanderbilt University 


Gordon Guroff, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry E 
B.S. 1954, University of Illinois; M.S. 1956, Auburn University; Ph.D. 1959, University o 
Wisconsin 

Andrew Gyorgy, Professor of Political Science and International A ffairs 
B.A. 1937, J.D. 1938, University of Budapest, Hungary; M.A. 1939, University of Califo 
Berkeley; Ph.D. 1943, University of California, Los Angeles 

Sheldon Edward Haber, Associate Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1954, City College, New York; Ph.D 1958, Johns Hopkins University 

Robert Arthur Hadley, Assistant Professor of History 
B.A. 1959, Bowdoin College; M.A. 1960, Ph.D 1964, University of Pennsylvania 

Fred Latimer Hadsel, Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 
B.A. 1937, Miami University; M.A 1938, Clark University; Ph.D. 1942, Univers 

Richard William Hagauer, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business 
Administration 
B.A. 1959, M.S. in Per.Adm. 1966, George Washington University | 

William Archer Hagins, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physiology » 

B.A. 1946, M.A. 1948, M.D. 1952, Stanford University; Ph.D. (Cantab.) 1958, Cam 
University, England 

Fred Ernst Hahn, Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacology 
Ph.D. 1948, University of Kiel, Germany 

" r " y 

Gerald Anthony Hahn, Assistant Research Professor of Pharmacolog) 

B.A. 1961, Bellarmine-Ursuline € ollege; Ph.D. 1966, University of Louisville 


Donald Frank Hall, Lecturer in Special Education washington 
B.A. 1953, University of New Mexico; M.A. in Ed. 1967, Ed.S. 1969, George 
University 


Martin Samuel Halpern, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Religion 
B.A. 1957, American University tal 
a ntc 
James Addison Halsted, Professor of Epidemiology and Environme 
Health (International Health) 


B.A. 1926, M.D. 1930, Harvard University 


Lilien Filipovitch Hamilton, Assistant Professor of Art 
B.A. 1962, M.A. 1965, George Washington University 


ity of Chica 


* On sabbatica ave 71 


spring semester , 


On sabbatical leave 1970-71 


t On sabbatical leave fall semester 1970-71 
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Suzanne Dorothy Schubert Hammersberg, 


(Medical Technology) 
B.S. 1957, 


Assistant Professor of Pathology 


Wisconsin State University, La Crosse 
William Ambrose Hamrick, Professor of Health Care Administration 


B.S 1934, Oklahoma State University; M.A. 1950, American University; M.H.A. 1956, Baylor 
hiversity; D.S.O 1969, Illinois College of Optometry 


John Hanessian, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Politica 
S. 1947, Syracuse University 

Raymond George Hanken, Professor of Physical Education 

l B.S. in P.E, 1938, M.A. in Ed 1952, George Washington University 

Ta Bowers Hansen, Professor of Zoology 
'S. 1928, M.A. 1929, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1932, University of Chicago 


*ruo Hara, Studio Lecturer in Art (Ceramics) 
B.A. 1950, M.A. 1952, Tokyo 


Orman Ross H 


l Science 


Kyoiku University, Japan 
arbaugh, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business 


Adminis- 
tration 

BS. 1950, Columbia University: M.A. 1951, Stanford University; M.B.A. 1955, D.B.A. 1965, 
] arvard University 
0 x r r 

hn Hardt, Professorial Lecturer in E conomics 

A. 1945, M A. 1948, University of Washington; M.A. 1950. Ph.D 1955, Columbia Universit 

ry Stanley Harris, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
J ^. 1963, Syracuse University; M.A. 1965, Ph.D 1967, Duke University 
Ohn M 


nae Harrison, Assistant Professor of Physics 
obe * 1929, M S, 1939, Bucknell University 
pat Frank Hartley 


A , Associate Professor of Business Administration 
* 1949, Drake University; M.B.A. 1962, Ph.D 


ce Richard Hartman 
nvironmental Health 


Wi „~= 1933, M.D, 1936, George Washington University 
illia 
S 


1967, University of Minnesota 


, Associate Professor of Epidemiology and 


Claren 


B m Leas Haskell, 


i d Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
960, University of 


Richard California, Santa Barbara; M.S 1963, Ph.D. 1965, University of Illinois 
rd Car; 

B.A A Haskett, Professor of American History 

Donald NA. 1941, Indiana University; M.A. 1948, Ph.D 1952, Princeton University 


A. Hawkins, Professorial Lecturer in Physical Education 
York Univ King’s College, Pennsylvania; M.A 1960, Lehigh University; Ed.D. 1967 
Jose h niversity 

Ph Ernest ry. 
B Test Hazel, Associate Prof 


A, 1 
Dale 356, M.A, 1960, University of M 
Martin Hei 


, New 


essorial Lecturer in Geology 
issouri; Ph.D. 1963, Louisiana State University 


B.A, 1960, M en, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
Dorothy H ~A. 1962, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 1968, George W ashington University 
l enderson Heilman, P 


rofessorial Lecturer in Microbiology (Cellular 
Be nology ) € € g) l 
B vM 1927, M D, 1935 
*verly Ander. ~ , 
S. in Art MT Heinle, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
1967, George wot St. Cloud State € ollege; Ed.M. 1950, University of Minnesota; Ed.D 
Elso ashington 


» Northwestern University; M.S. 1940, University of Minnesota 


Son Bow University 
m "m i 
Bs, 1939 Mo Helwig, Clinical Professor of Pathology (Dermatologic 
George F : 1932, Indiana University 
ranci " . 
B.A 1936 E Henigan, Professor of Speech; Director of Forensics 
a rR "ney State College: Ph M. 1940 University of Wisconsir 
ena E 
BS. 19, pa t€ Kirshner Henney 


! MSS, 19s y, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
" 6, University of Miami; Ph.D. 1964, University of Maryland 
r, Associate Professor of I uropean History 


» JIckin s 
son College; M A. 1957, Ph.D. 1965, University of California Berkeley 
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Gilbert Herer, Professorial Lecturer in Speech 
B.S, 1953, M.S. 1954, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1964, Northwestern University 
Roy Herrmann, Visiting Professor of Management Science 
B.S. 1920, College Francais, Germany; Dr.Pol.Sc. 1929, University of Rostock, Germany 
Norman Herz, Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1943, City College, New York; Ph.D. 1950, Johns Hopkins University | 
Carla Susan Raskin Heymsfeld, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1962, Brandeis University; M.A. in Ed. 1967, George Washington University 
Julia Elizabeth Hicks, Assistant Professor of Spanish | 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1947, University of Tennessee | 
Philip Henry Highfill, Jr., Professor of English i 
B.A. 1942, Wake Forest University; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1950, University of North Carolina 8 
Chapel Hill | 
Peter Proal Hill, Associate Professor of History 
B.A. 1949, Tufts University; M.A. 1954, Boston University; Ph.D. 1966, George Washington 
University 
James William Hillis, Associate Professor of Speech; Director, Speech 
Pathology and Audiology gute 
B.S. 1952, University of Nebraska; M.A. 1957, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1963, Ohio 
University 
Alfred John Hiltebeitel, Assistant Professor of Religion 
B.A. 1963, Haverford College; M.A. 1966, University of Chicago 
Harold Clendenin Hinton, Professor of Political Science and International 
Affairs 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, Harvard University | 
Herman Hedberg Hobbs, Professor of Physics 
B.S. 1953, M.S. 1955, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1958, University of Virginis 
Cornelia Hoch-Ligeti, Clinical Professor of Pathology 
M.D. 1931, University of Vienna, Austria 
John Bernard Holden, Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.S. 1932, Ohio University; M.A. 1936, Ph.D. 1955, Ohio State University 
Robert Lee Holland, Associate Professor of Management Science 
B.S. 1951, M.S. 1956, University of Tennessee; Ph.D. 1960, Texas A&M University 
Mary Alida Holman, Associate Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1955, M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1963, George Washington University 
Robert William Holmstrom, Visiting Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1956, Trinity College, Connecticut; Ph.D. 1965, Duke University 
Samuel Holvey, Studio Lecturer in Art (Design) 
B.F.A. 1957, Syracuse University 
William Duane Hope, Adjunct Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
B.S. 1957, M.S, 1960, Colorado State University; Ph.D. 1964, University of C 
Waring Carrington Hopkins, Professor of International Affairs, — 
ington University Program, Naval War College, Newport, Rhode 
B.A. 1945, Duke University; Ph.D 1949, University of Paris, France 


vis 
alifornia, Ds 1 
rge W ash 


sla 


*Gloria Lyon Horrworth, Assistant Professor of Education Valley State 
B.A. 1952, California State College at Los Angeles; M.A. 1961, San Fernando 
College 


^" E mics 
Joseph Julian Horton, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Boon ai 
B.A. 1958, New Mexico State University; M.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1968, Southem Me 
University 
Nicholas Hotton, Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1950, University of ¢ hicago 


* On leave of absence 1970-71 
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* ` $ 
| John Candee Houck, Professor of Pediatrics (Bio hemistry) 


B.A. 1953, Columbia University; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1956, University of Western Ontario, 
Canada 
Barbara Viventi Howard, Assistant Research Professor of Biochemistry 
B.A. 1963, Bryn Mawr College; Ph.D, 1968, University of Pennsylvania 
John Stewart Howe, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.A. 1928, University of South Dakota; M.D 1932, Johns Hopkins University 
James Melton Howell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
sA. 1956, Texas A&M University; Ph.D. 1963, Tulane University of Louisiana 
Jonathan Broome Howes, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Urban and 
Regional Planning 
‚A. 1959, Wittenberg University; M.R.P. 1961, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; 
M.P.A, 1966, Harvard University 
e Mildred Hoyle, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 


Wi 1941, University of Maryland; M.A. 1946, Columbia University; A.P.C. 1961, George 
ashington University 


“otal Hsia, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
; «B. 1945, National Cheng-chih University, C hina; LL.M. 1950, J.S.D. 1952, Yale University 
8-Yao Hsieh, Associate Professor of Economics 
A. 1939, St, John's University, China; M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1964, George Washington University 
vayen Huang, Assistant Professor of Microbiology 
Rud "2. 1959, National Taiwan University; Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 
lph Hugh, Professor of Microbiology 


Can i , Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1954, Loyola University, Illinois 
"fw Darwin Hughes, Associate Professor of Accounting 


a^ in Bus. Adm, 1954, Washington State University; M.B.A. 1961, D.B.A. 1966, University 
R is Washington 
0 

"-" Lee Humphrey, Jr., Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
Willi 1962, American University 

L 4 r 

ET Roy Huntington, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Clarinet, 

€corde 


r, and Saxophone) 


ér, : 
ow a aul Huvé, Assistant Professor of French 


Terre 3, American University; M.A. 1969, University of Maryland 
B.A. ie Ireland, Associate Professor of Statistics 


5 ornell University; Ph.D, 1967, George Washington University 
umner Irey, Clinical Professor of Pathology 


BS. 19 
* 1935, M 
No ' M.D. 1938, University of Pittsburgh 


BS, in yoo ay Irvine, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Bass) 
Margaret us. Ed, 1955, M.Ed. in Mus.Ed 1962, University of Maryland 
B.A. 19 ves, Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
avid Iwan. College; M.A. 1929, Ph.D. 1938, University of Michigan 
0, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 


Ed pp, i 5, Yala Walla College; M.A. 1948, Columbia Union College; M.A. in Ed. 1952, 
Michae ee Washington University 


l Jo a 
Bs. woe Jackson, Assistant Professor of Physiology 
* “Riversity of London, 


Terence jeo. England; Ph.D. 1966, Sheffield University, England 
r P i r 

BS. 1948 ee Jackson, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in History 

Elden versity of Illinois; M.A 1951, University of € hicago 

c, Jacobson, Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 

iam Jam ege of Idaho; B.D. 1961, Ph.D 1966, Yale University 
e é s , 

Bs. | $ Jaffurs, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 


i » Pe 
M Plate nnsylvania State University; M.D. 1952, Jefferson Medica! College of 
` 
On 


Sabbati 
al 
leave July 1 to November 30, 


Eu 


1970 
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Donald Richard Janis, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1955, M.A. 1963, Brown University 

Frank Skiff Jannotta, Associate Professor of Pathology 
B.A. 1951, Williams College; M.D. 1955, University of Pennsylvania 


John Anderson Javens, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1958, Geneva College 


Herbert Jehle, Professor of Physics 
Dr.Ing. 1933, Institute of Technology, Berlin 


Christopher Jehn, Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1965, Beloit College 


Juri Jelagin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Russian 
Mus.M. 1939, Moscow State Conservatory, Soviet Union 


Bruce George Jenkins, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1942, Fairmont State College; M.A. 1950, West Virginia University 


Alvin Carl Jensen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 4 
Ed.B. 1958, Wisconsin State University, Whitewater; M.A. in Ed 1960, Ed.D, 1967, Georg 
Washington University 


Martha Anne Jesnak, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physical Education 
B.S. 1945, University of North Carolina at Greensboro: M.S 1948, Pennsylvania State 
University 
| 


Joe Lee Jessup, Professor of Business Administration 964 
B.S. in B.A. 1936, University of Alabama; M.B.A. 1941, Harvard University; LL.D. 1909 
University of Chungang, Korea 

Donald Jewell, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1954, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1957, University of Denver 


Elvin Clement Johns, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Guitar) 
Mus.B. 1964, Rollins College 


Eva Mayne Johnson, Associate Professor of Ps ychology 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1951, Ph.D 1957, George Washington University 


Geraldine Niva Johnson, Lecturer in English s Angeles 
B.S. 1963, University of Minnesota, Duluth; M.A. 1966, University of California, Lo 


Lent Clifton Johnson, Special Lecturer in Pathology 
B.S. 1931, M.D. 1935, University of € hicago 


Nancy Diers Johnson, Assistant Professor of Physical Education | 


B.S. 1955, University of Minnesota; M.A. 1966, University of Iowa 


Robert Carl Johnson, Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
B.A. 1965, Columbia University | 


Thomas Nick Johnson, Professor of A natomy niversi¥ 
B.S. 1944, St. Ambrose € ollege; M.S. 1949, Michigan State University; 


of Michigan 


Ph D 1953, U 


William Reid Johnson, Associate Professor of History 
B.A. 1951, Oberlin € ollege; M.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1961, University of Washington 


Wallace Roy Johnston, Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1967, George W ishington University 
, -ology 
Werner Robert Jondorf, Associate Research Professor of Pharmaco 


B.S. 1950, University of Wales; Ph.D. 1956, University of London, England 


Meredith Leam Jones, Adjunct Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
B.A. 1948, M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1956, University of € alifornia, Berkeley 


Robert Gean Jones, Professor of Religion; University Marshal pu 
B.A. 1947, Baylor University; B.D. 1950, M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1959, Yale Univers!® 


i 7 "ation " 
David George Joroff, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Educatit f Paris, France 
B.S. in C.E. 1955, Polytechnic Institute of Br 'oklyn; M.S, 1958, University © 
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Chester Roy Julian, Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.S. in c E. 1961, Texas A&M University; M.C.E 1964, Catholic University of America 
Robert Konrad Kahn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Ps ychology 
A. 1946, University of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1953, George Washington University; Ph.D, 1957, 
Pennsylvania State University 
Michael Anthony Kandel, Assistant Professor of Slavic Languages and 
Literatures 
B.A, 1963, M.A. 1965, Indiana University 


Stephen Arnold Karp, Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.A, 1949, Brooklyn ( ollege; M.A. 1952, New School for Social Research; Ph.D. 1962, New 
York University 
Edward Naim Kassira, Assistant Professor of Epidemiology and 
nvironmental Health 


i » Ch.B. 1959, University of Baghdad, Iraq; M.P.H. 1965, Johns Hopkins University; M.S 
n Hygiene 1967, Harvard University 


Saath Casper Kates, Professorial Lecturer in Zoology 
"A. 1932, Bard College; M.A. 1934, Ph.D. 1937, Duke Universin 


I . 
Tving Katz, 4 ssociate 


BS Professor of Mathematics 


1956, Brooklyn € oll 


M ege; M.A. 1958, Ohio State University; Ph.D. 1964, University of 
Aryland 
On : ; " ; ; 
“rr William Katz, Instructor in Health Care Administration 
Er : 1960, M.B A. 1961, Dartmouth College 
€ Gale s - 
p Salen Kauffman, Adjunct Professor of Geology 
$ > 1955, M.S 1956, Ph.D. 1961, University of Michigan 
IN Kavruck, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
Gee, 1937, M.S. in Ed, 1939, City College, New York; M.A. in Govt, 1950, Ed.D 1954, 
R be "ge Washington University 
iv , , 
EX Adolph Kaye, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
* h ~~ In Govt, 1948, M.A. in Govt. 1950, D.B.A. 1961, George Washington University 
n eem 
nA  hitefield Kendrick, Professor of Economics 


BS. 1945 nney, Professor of Physiology 
Obe W + Ph.D, 1947, ( niversity of Birmingham, England 
Tt Wayne K , 
BJ, 19 pne Kenny, Associate Professor of History 
Diversity niversity of Texas at Austin; M.A. 1957, University of Minnesota; Ph.D 1963, 
Ste icago 
Phen Gah.:.; +. 
B.A, Gabriel Kent, Assistant Professor of Pathology 
Hewitt Ke ' M.D, 1960, Case Western Reserve University 
Bs. 1940. 190, Professor of Mathematics 
Jackson Ke - 1954, University of € alifornia, Berkeley 
elley Ke ; 
B.A. 1936 ley Kern, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Statistics 
eri k p, “rmont State ( ollege; M.B.A. 1954, Columbia University 
iM : X , 
Ph. isse ck Kernan, Visiting Associate Professor of Physiology 
Norayr a en 1964, National University of Ireland 
n T Krikor Khatchere Ks f Physic 
“A. 1960, M Cressian, Assistant Professor of Physics 
Po r A A. 1963, George Washington University; Ph.D 1966, University of Virginia 
nC Martin Kier Profe ' 
hD, (c anta, 1? ^ l'Ofessorial Lecturer in Geology 
Wang Suh ? ) 1954, Cambridge University England 
M.D, 1947 —- Associate Research Professor of Pharmacology 
EE... * Seoul National University, Korea; M.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, University of Illinois 
On ca; M ` 
8 


bbat 
į 
cal leave fall semester 
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*James Cecil King, Professor of German 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1954, George Washington University 
Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, Associate Professor of Educational Psychology 
B.A. 1941, M.A. 1942, University of Nebraska; Ed.D. 1959, George Washington University 
Arthur David Kirsch, Associate Professor of Statistics 
B.A. 1955, George Washington University; M.S 1956, Ph.D, 1957, Purdue University 


Donald Chenoweth Kline, Professor of Art 
B.Arch. 1927, George Washington University; M.F.A. 1951, Catholic University of America 


Philip Klubes, Assistant Research Professor of Pharmacology 

B.S. 1956, Queens College, New York; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, University of Minnesota 
Jack Louis Knetsch, Professor of Economics E 

B.S. 1955, M.S, 1956, Michigan State University; M.P.A. 1959, Ph.D 1963, Harvard University 
*George Martin Koehl, Professor of Physics 

B.A. 1931, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; M.A. 1933, George Washington 


University 


Marilyn Jean Koering, Assistant Professor of A natomy 
B.A. 1960, College of St. Scholastica; M.S 1963, Ph.D. 1967, University of Wisconsin 


Jane Philbrick Kofler, Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1932, Wellesley College; B.F.A. 1936, Schools of the Art Institute of Chicago 
Roman Kolkowicz, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
B.A. 1954, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1964, University 
Chicago 


Sheldon Bernard Kopp, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1949, New York University; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, New School for Social Rese 


Louis Sampson Kornicker, Adjunct Lecturer in Biological Sciences — iy 
B.S. 1941, B.S. 1942, University of Alabama; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1957, Columbia Unive 


Robert Henry Kraft, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Trombone) 
Mus.B. 1960, Eastman School of Music " al 
Wolfgang Herbert Kraus, Professor of Political Science and Internation 
Affairs : 
Dr.Jur. 1929, University of Franfurt, Germany; SJ.D 1931, Harvard University 
Ruth Marilyn Krulfeld, Assistant Professor of A nthropology 
B.A. 1956, Brandeis University 


Richard John Kubalak, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education University 
B.S. in Ed. 1951, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1953, Columbia 
Solomon Kullback, Professor of Statistics 1934, GEO 


B.S. 1927, City College, New York; M.A. 1929, Columbia University; Ph.D. 
Washington University 


Morton Kupperman, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics University 
B.S. 1938, City College, New York; M.A. 1950, Ph.D, 1957, George Washington 
Frederick Charles Kurtz, Associate Professor of Accounting yivanis; cPA 


B.S. in Com. 1948, University of Virginia; M.B.A. 1949, University of Penns 
1952, State of Maryland 


Sau-Wah Kwan, Instructor in Pharmacology 
B.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, McGill University, Canada 


Jerry Lake, Studio Lecturer in Art (Photography) i 
B.F.A. 1966, Virginia Commonwealth University; M.F.A. 1968, Ohio pap Environ" 
Marshall Edwin Landay, Assistant Professor of Epidemiology ant 


mental Health . ph.D. 1965, 
B.S. 1949, University of Pittsburgh; M.S. 1961, West Virginia University; 
University 4 
A ‘ 22 Ih ysics 
Harry Hill Landon, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in eg 
B.S. 1944, M.S. 1948, Case Western Reserve University; Ph.D. 1950, Yale © 


* On sabbatical leave spring semester-1971. 


Carl James Lange, Adjunct Associate Professor of Psychology; Assistant Vice 


President for Research 


B.s, 1945, Duke University; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Pittsburgh 


TOy Lester Langley, Special Lecturer in Physiology 
"A. 1938, Univ 
ale University 


Onard Laster, Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
J “A. 1949, M.D 1950, Harvard University 
9hn Francis Lati 
"A. 1922, Litt D 
niversity 


eza Peter Lauter, Associate P 


Un 1954, Institute for Forei 
Dive 


mer, Professor of Classics 


rofessor of Business Administration 


tity of California, Los Angeles 
^ E Alan Lavine, Assistant Professor of Physiology 
Thel, * 1962, Ph.D, 1969, University of Chicago 
Z. Lavine, Elton Professor of Philosophy 
"^. 1936, Radcliffe € ollege; M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1939, Harvard University 
BA oodloe Lawless, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 


the * B.Dip, in Eq. 1928, George Washington University 
E Christian Lawton, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in French 
Hugh | "iru University of Rochester; M.A, 1942, George Washington University 
ed Linus LeBlanc, Professor of Political Science and Public Affairs; Direc- 
BA A rograms in Public Affairs 
Unive » Louisiana State University; M.A. 1950, University of Tennessee; Ph.D. 1958, 
avi sity of Chicago 


Bs. i955 QUAD Lee, Assistant Professor of Chinese 
Yma Pi » Chung-Hsing University, Taiwan; M.S. 1959, University of Minnesota 
B.A, E Lee, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
lack Cornell University; M.S, 1959, Ph.D. 1962, University of Illinois 
Lefkowitz Studi : : 
Diploma 1925 7 tudio Lecturer in Art (Design) 
Mary; » Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science and Art 


Ges our Legator, Professorial Lecturer in Microbiology (Microbial 
BA, 
W, » MS, 


Tam K 1948, Ph.D, 1951, University of Illinois 
BA isl Legner, Professor of German 


tence p, -IVMd University; M.A. 1932, Ph.D. 1936, University of Pennsylvania 
M.A, 1 ereira Leite, Professor of Art 


atricia Hil; D. 1966, Johns Hopkins University 
à 3 " TP 
Ba 1963, d Madoo Lengermann, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
: ilton xford University, England; M.A. 1966, Ph.D 1968, Cornell University 
C BA 1941, y Lemer IL, Professorial Lecturer in Microbiology 
harles Ul = E Harvard University 
af S Letourneau, Profe "cture. , ‘are 
b A Ministration u, PFrofessorial Lecturer in Health Care 
9$ Lo 
N MS, in LA. 153a. University, Canada: M.D 1937, B.C.L. 1948, McGill University, Canada; 
eil An ~ “991, Northwestern University 
BA pa Levine, 


Assistant P 


` rofessori , , 
EM Comell U essorial Lecturer in Classics 


R niversity; M.A. 1965, Ph.D. 
Re Rss 1937, Ciy eh Professor of Economics 
Mard ac Le ollege, New York; M.A. 1939, Ph.D. 1949, Columbia University 
aed 1948, New v Professor of Psychology 
On ork University; Ph.D. 1952, University of Rochester 
l leave 1970-71. 


1968, Columbia University 
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ersity of California, Los Angeles; M.A 1939, Stanford University; Ph.D. 1942, 


1964, Mississippi College; M.A. 1926, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1929, 


gn Languages, Hungary; B.A. 1962, M.B.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1968 
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Bert Levy, Lecturer in Statistics 


. Joi- 
B.S. 1952, District of Columbia Teachers College; M.Phil. 1970, George Washington Us 


versity 
Joseph Benjamin Levy, Professor of Chemistry ; 
B.S. 1943, University of New Hampshire; M.S, 1945, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard University 
Edwin Joseph Baughman Lewis, Professor of Accounting 
B.A. 1938, University of Western Ontario, Canada; M.B.A. 1939, Northwestern University 
Ralph Kepler Lewis, Associate Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1934, Southwest Missouri State College; M.A. 1939, University of Southem Calif 
Ph.D. 1967, Columbia University 
Helena Keehne Lietwiler, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education j 
B.A. 1928, Western College for Women; M.A. 1956, Ed.D. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Hubert Whitman Lilliefors, Professor of Statistics 2d 
B.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1964, George Washington University; M.A. 1953, Michigan State Uni 
Carl Arne Linden, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 
B.A. 1951, Syracuse University; M.A. 1956, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1966, George 


Washington University 


Roy Charles Lindholm, Associate Professor of Geology m 
B.S. 1959, University of Michigan; M.A. 1963, l niversity of Texas at Austin; Ph.D. 196% 
Johns Hopkins University 

Donald Linkowski, Assistant Professor of Education 
B.A. 1961, M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1969, State University of New York at Buffalo 


Calvin Darlington Linton, Professor of English; Dean of Columbian 


ersitf 


College ^ 


Arts and Sciences Universi? 
B.A. 1935, George Washington University; M.A. 1939, Ph.D. 1940, Johns Hopkins 
Gordon Leslie Lippitt, Professor of Behavioral Sciences ( Nebrask 


B.S. 1942, Springfield College; B.D. 1946, Yale University; M.A. 1947, University © 
Ph.D. 1959, American University 


Arthur Ludwig Litke, Professorial Lecturer in Accounting CPA 
B.S. 1944, Trinity College, Connecticut; M.B.A. 1947, University of Pennsylvania; = 
1950, State of North Carolina 


Thomas Phillip George Liverman, Professor of Mathematics 


pent 
ity of 
B.A. 1941, University of Montpellier, France; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1956, Univers 


sylvania 
Arthur Hamilton Livermore, Professorial Lecturer in Education 

B.A. 1940, Reed College; M.S. 1942, Ph.D. 1944, University of Rochester , nistratio" 

3 „s Admi 

Norma Laver Loeser, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Business Aí 

B.A. 1958, M.B.A. 1967, George Washington University 1 politica! 
John Mortimer Logsdon, Assistant Professor of Public Affairs ant 

Science 


B.S. 1960, Xavier University, Ohio Ph.D. 1970, New York University 


Ming-jean Cheng Loh, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Chinese d 
B.A. 1959, M.A. 1962, National Taiwan University; M.A. 1967, Yale Univers! 


William Allen Lombardo, Studio Lecturer in Art (Painting) 
B.F.A. 1967, Ohio University; M.F.A 1969, University of Wisconsin Assistam! 
n " : ics; 4 
William Francis Edward | ong, Associate Professor of Economic 
Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


B.A. 1946, M.A. 1947, Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University ness 4 dminis- 
~ ess 4 
Paul Michael LoRusso, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Busi? 
tration 
B.S. 1964, Syracuse University; M.B.A 1968, Florida State University ] Scienc? 


. ; " spiona 
John Carl Lowe, Assistant Professor of Geography and Regio 


ty 
Universi 
B.A. 1958, M.A. 1960, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1969, € lark 


* On sabbatical leave fall semester. 1970-71 


omnit: 
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B.S, 1950, 


Richard Ossman Lundquist, Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.s 


i 1958, University of Pennsylvania; M.S 1959, Columbia University 


Evelyn Gabai Lynch, Instructor in English 
A. 1958, M.A 1966, University of Michigan 
William Allan MacDonald, Professor of Art and Archeology 
B.A. 1940, Oberlin College; M.A. 1942, Ph.D, 1943, Johns Hopkins University 


Walter M 
Perform 


Bela Maday, Professorial Lecturer in International A ffairs 
h.D, 1937, Pazmany University, Hungary 


E z ; . . " 

Ugene Ross Magruder, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
M x “A. 1950, M B.A. 1951, University of Texas at Austin; Ph.D. 1959, Ohio State University 

p Diane Majerus, Assistant Professor of Speech 
Wil “A. 1963, M.A 1965, University of lowa 

liam Everett Maloney, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 

‘H 5. 1950, M.S, 1951, Geo; 

arı ~ 
7. George Mandel, Professor of Pharmacology 
*. 1944, Ph.D 1949, Yale University 


ancy S; . 
W Siegmeister Mandel, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Music 
T » Sarah Lawrence ( ollege; M.A. 1970, New York University 
BS. 19 Y Mangum, Research Professor of Economics 
' Brigham Young University; M.P.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1960, 
Bs Roy Mann, Assistant Professor of Statistics 
1969 Uni, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn; M.S 1963, Michigan State University; Ph.D 


| 
Kathry n Wentzel Lumley, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
Lock Haven State College; Ed.M. 1954, Pennsylvania State University 


aciejewicz, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music ( Bassoon) 
er's Diploma 1941, Curtis Institute of Music 


George Washington University 


Harvard University 


Wallace E of Missouri : 
Mus.B. oa Mann, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Flute) 

Nicholas " 3, tor School of "a 
e Emmanuel Manos, Assistant Professorial I ecturer in Epidemiology 
BA imental Health 


» 19 J 
toy H ee, niversity of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1942, University of California, Davis 
BA. arris Mantell, Associate P 
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B.A, ied Margolin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
New : Brooklyn College; M.A. 1947, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1954 
Anth ork Diversity 
10 ant 3 
M a Marinaccio 
“A. 1939, Oh 


rofessor of Management 
1959, George Washington University 


» Professor of Education 
10 State University; Ph.D. 1949, Yale University; LL.D 1961, P 


r arsons College 
win : 4" i ew 
B.A, 1963 Marlow, Studio Lecturer in A pplied Music (Guitar) 
Willi L ' American University 
averne ? i 
BS. 1942 gome Marsh, Associate Professor of Pathology 
Vern, n Ed "e University; M.D. 1946, State University of New York at Buffak 
Awa : , 
Bs 1935 ad Martens, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
avid ill M, 1937, St Louis L niversity 
assi miy AE 
nthon le, Lecturer in Geology 


» Associate Professor of Accounting 


State f 1953, New York University; M.A. 1963 University of Notre Dame; C.P.A 
Mary Je of New Jersey 
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Paul Mazel, Associate Professor of Pharmacology : 
B.S. 1946, Virginia Commonwealth University Medical College of Virginia; M.S. 1955, Trinity 
University; Ph.D. 1960, Vanderbilt University 


Guido Ettore Mazzeo, Professor of Romance Languages 
B.A. 1936, City College, New York; M.A. 1938, Ph.D. 1961, Columbia University 


George Edward McCandlish, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1936, University of Washington; Ph.D. 1962, Harvard University 


John Francis McCarthy, Jr., Associate Professor of Business Administration 
B.A. 1936, Duquesne University; M.L. 1955, University of Pittsburgh 

Muriel Hope McClanahan, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1935, Colorado College; M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1940, University of Pittsburgh 


William Agnew McClelland, Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
B.A. 1941, Brown University; M.A. 1946, Ph.D. 1948, University of Minnesota 


Kenneth Frederick McClure, Professorial Lecturer on Commercial Law 
B.S. 1931, M.S. 1932, Wichita State University; LL.B. 1941, University of Maryland 
William Edward McConville, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public 
Administration 
B.A. 1958, Michigan State University; M.A. 1963, George Washington University 


Shirley Dickinson McCune, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education tholic 
B.S. 1957, Colorado State College; M.S.W. 1960, University of Denver; D.S.W. 1966, C 
University of America 


Bruce Jerald McDonald, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics nivei 
B.A. 1950, Northland College; M.S. 1962, M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1966, Florida State U 
James Kenneth McDonald, Associate Professor of International Affairs 
Director, Foreign Affairs Intern Program 
B.A. 1954, Yale University; B.Litt, 1961, Oxford University, England 


*Mabel Vierling McEwan, Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.A. 1941, M.A. in Ed. 1967, George Washington University 
Edwin McGowin, Studio Lecturer in Art 
B.S. 1961, University of Southern Mississippi; M.A. 1964, University of Alabama 
Dorn Charles McGrath, Jr., Associate Professor of Urban Planning 
B.A. 1952, Dartmouth College; M.C.P. 1959, Harvard University 
Margaret McIntyre, Associate Professor of Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1939, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 
University; A.P.C. 1963, George Washington University 


Ruth Blumenfeld McKay, Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1954, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1961, Ph.D. 1965, University of Pennsylvania 


Marian McNabb, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Piano and Organ), 
Mus.B. 1930, University of Kansas; M.S. in Mus. 1949, Union Theological Semin 


Robert Emit McNelis, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education ashingto? 
B.S. 1954, West Chester State College; M.A. in Ed. 1961, Ed.D. 1968, George 
University 


1944, Northweste™ 


James McPherson, Instructor in Mathematics 
B.S. 1958, M.A. 1961, Pennsylvania State University 


William Gerald Melson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 


versit 
B.A. 1961, Johns Hopkins University; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1964, Princeton ww Cee 
ts J 
Malcolm Lee Meltzer, Associate Professor of Psychology; Director, 
Training in Clinical Psychology Ameri? 


University of 
Civilization 
ennsylV 


B.A. 1951, Western Maryland College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1957, Catholic 


Bernard Matthew Mergen, Assistant Professor of American ; 
B.A. 1959, University of Nevada; M.A. 1960, Ph.D, 1968, University of 
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Jesse Eugene Merida, Lecturer in Geology 
B.A. 1959, Wichita State University 


9ward Maxwell Merriman, Professor of American Diplomatic History 
B.A, 1930, M.A. 1931, University of Cincinnati; M.A. 1932, Ph.D. 1937, Harvard University 
alter Mertz, Special Lecturer in Biochemistry (Inorganic Metabolism) 
D. 1951, University of Mainz, Germany 
loseph Louis Métivier, Jr., Associate Professor of Romance Languages; 
Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
“A. 1951, M.A 1955, George Washington University 


ar Metzl, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
Dr Jur, 1929, University of Vienna, Austria 
Tanz Henry Michael, Professor of International Affairs and Far Eastern 
"story; Director, Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 


Sinological Diploma 1930, University of Berlin, Germany; Referendar 1931, DrJur. 1933, 
niversity of Freiburg, Germany 


Charles Robert Midkiff, Jr., Lecturer in Chemistry 
] S. 1963, George Washington University 
*ck William Millar. 
ment, 
E al Health 


in ~ 1945, Stanfor 
ia Hygiene and T 


Vivian Gill Professor of Epidemiology and Environ- 


d University; M.D. 1947, George Washington University; M.P.H. 1951, M.S 
rl ropical Medicine 1952, Harvard University 

ès Henry Miller, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Epidemiology and 
pa Ironmental Health 

S., MD 


Frank 2D. 1949, University of Nebraska; M.P.H. 1963, University of Pittsburgh 

Bs Nelson Miller, Jr., Professor of Pathology 

ary F 3, M.D 1948, George Washington University 

B.A, Stier Miller, Assistant Professor of Russian 
Chari 3, Northwestern University; M.A. 1966, University of Michigan 

Fe Milton, Research Professor of Geology 

University lowa State University of Science and Technology; Ph.D. 1929, Johns Hopkins 

Bs, A Minichiello, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
Freq . | Ms 1968, George Washington University 

Tick Loui 


s Minn, Associate Professor of Chemistry 


7 
Ward lee Ph.D, 1963, University of Illinois 


Bs, 1955, Dh Mock, Associate Professor of Business Finance 
: State University " College, Pennsylvania; M.A. 1957, Marquette University; Ph.D. 1964, Ohio 
ana Ro 4 
Mus p berts Molinari, 


University j Peabody Ins 
fence Co 
B.A, 1947, 


Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Piano) 
titute of the City of Baltimore; Mus.M. 1970, George Washington 


wan Mondale, A ssociate P. 


M rofessor of American Civilization 
Acalester College; M.A. 


n 1954, Ph.D. 1960, University of Minnesota 
BA. 1933, me Oe Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 
ois College; M. A. 1938, University of Colorado 


‘ Aer Montzka, Assistant Professor of Physics 
Tothy Adele 1, George Washington University 
Ron 1954, vs soore, Assistant Professor of Education 

ol amilto ity of Maryland; M.A. 1959, A.P.C. 1964, American University 
Ba. 1934, MA. Moore, Professor of English 

= Morgan A 38, Indiana University; Ph.D. 1948, University of Illinois 
B.A, 1 nc Ssociate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
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niversity Sraity of Maryland; M.S, 1953, Trinity University; Ed.D. 1962, Columbia 
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John Andrew Morgan, Jr., Associate Professor of Political Science and Publit 
A ffairs 

B.A. 1957, Stetson University; M.A. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, Duke University p 
| Glenn Ellis Morris, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Adminis 


tration 
B.S. 1933, M.A. 1938, University of Illinois; M.S. in H.A. 1956, Northwestern University 


Mabel Elizabeth Inco Morris, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.A. 1923, University of Evansville; M.A. 1928, University of Chicago 


Edith Elizabeth Mortensen, Professor of Zoology 
B.A. 1925, Carleton College; M.A. 1927, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1945, George 
Washington University 

Subramaniam Moryadas, Assistant Professor of Geography and Regional 
Science 
B.A. 1953, University of Madras, India; M.A. 1963, University of Maryland 


James Norman Mosél, Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1940, Colgate University; M.A. 1941, Columbia University 
Charles Arthur Moser, Associate Professor of Russian 
B.A. 1956, Yale University; M.A, 1958, Ph.D. 1962, Columbia University 
Charles Mudge, Assistant Professor of French 
B.A. 1962, State of New York University at Albany; M.A. 1964, Indiana University 
Irwin Lynn Mueller, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Admins 
B.B.A. 1964, M.B.A. 1966, University of Cincinnati 
Robert Phillip Multhauf, Professorial Lecturer in History , Universi 
B.S. 1941, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1953, 
of California, Berkeley 
Sam Clark Munson, Professor of Biology 
B.S. 1930, M.S. 1931, Mississippi State University; Ph.D. 1952, University of Ma 


ration 


ryland 


Gardner Murphy, Visiting Professor of Psychology iy 


B.A. 1916, Yale University; M.A. 1917, Harvard University; F 
Joseph Patrick Murphy, Professorial Lecturer in Business A¢ 
B.A. 1949, LL.B. 1950, LL.M. 1952, George Washington University 


Leonard Nadler, Associate Professor of Education 
B.B.A. 1948, M.S. 1950, City College, New York; Ed.D, 1962, Columbi 


Charles Rudolph Naeser, Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1931, University of Wisconsin; M.S. 1933, Ph.D, 1935, University of 


William Guy Nash, Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.S. 1963, M.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, University of Michigan 


^h.D. 1923, Columbia Uni 
Iministration 


a University 


Illinois 


i Sage i teal E ion 
Honey Weinstein Nashman, Assistant Professor of Physical Educat 
B.S. 1956, New York University; M.S. 1957, Smith College 
*David Nelson, Professor of Mathematics 
B.A. 1939, M.A. 1940, Ph.D. 1946, University of Wisconsin 
ology 


2 - » 2 , > en 
Phillip Gillard Nelson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physt 
M.D. 1956, Ph.D. 1957, University of Chicago 


Wiliam Newman, Professor of Pathology 
B.A. 1941, University of Wisconsin; M.D, 1946, New York University 


Elizabeth Sutherland Neyman, Assistant Professor of Spanish cs Uni 
B.A. 1957, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1959, George wee y Affairs 
, nai 4 
Benjamin Nimer, Professor of Political Science and Internati 
B.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1953, University of Chicago itar) | 
' a k : n i ui 
Robert Anthony Norris, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Gi 
- . . i "lassics 
Mary Elizabeth Norton, Adjunct Assistant Professor of € lassi 
B.A. 1935, M.A. 1938, University of Michigan 


venit 
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Mary Agnes Nutting, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Latin 
B.A. 1926, M.A. 1929, University of Iowa 
Robert O’Conno 


r, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Speech 
B.A. 1955, 


American University 


P : ; : d 22 
eter Dean Olch, Professorial Lecturer in Pathology (History of Medicine) 
G "A. 1951, Pomona € ollege; M.D, 1955, Johns Hopkins l niversity 
torge Andrew Olkhovsky, Assistant Professor of Russian 
“A. 1956, M.A, 1957, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1968, Georgetown University 
“mon Garcia Osuna, Studio Lecturer in Art (Film Making) 
h.D, 1959, Villanova University 
T Leon Ozer, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 
H “A, 1960, Harvard University; M.D 1965, Stanford University 
arry i Ll i 
Y Robert Page, Professor of Business Administration 
Uni, » Michigan State University; M.B.A. 1950, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1966, American 
niversity 
Ci-Min Pa; : : 
I-Min Paik, Associate Professor of Accounting 
DB 1957, University of Minnesota; M.B.A. 1959, University of California, Los Angeles; 
"A. 1963, Harvard University 
n Paine, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
» American International € ollege 


Palmer, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 
Rich » Carleton ( ollege; M.A. 1964, University of California, Berkeley 
ard E A M 
BA Emery Palmer, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 


Willi: « 1944, George W ashington University 
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» 196 


BS. i9¢, arke, Assistant Professor of Physics 
ittie E 5, Ph.D, 1967, George W ashington University 
BA, mw Parker, Associate Professor of Botany 
illiam » M.A, 1932, University of € alifornia, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1946, University of Arizona 
o Parker, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Admin- 
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1962, jec, University of Illinois; M.P.H. 1950, University of California, Berkeley; M.B.A. 
Ri h Be Washington University 
ch Parkin. 
M.D, s, Kinson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
Robert C i George Washington University 
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B.A, 15 eton Parlett, Professor of Microbiology 
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Chard Parnas 
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M Parris, 
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University of Arizona; Ph.D. 1956, M.D, 1958, Northwestern University 


» Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Violin and Viola) 
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Pe 1, Ph.D 1964, Victoria University, New Zealand 
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Thon...’ Spring du rogram, Naval War College, Newport, Rhode Island 
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Jack Perlmutter, Studio Lecturer in Art (Printmaking) 


Theodore Peter Perros, Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1946, M.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, George Washington University 


Henry Peskin, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1959, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1965, Princeton University 


Wretha Lanore Petersen, Assistant Professor of Special Education 
B.S. 1955, Ed.M. 1957, University of Maryland 


David Carl Peterson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.S. 1960, Illinois Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1965, University of California, Berkeley 


Ruth Irene Peterson, Assistant Professor of Education 
B.S. 1945, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.S. 1946, Syracuse University 


Vladimir Petrov, Professor of International Affairs 
M.A. 1961, Ph.D. 1965, Yale University 


Carl Herman Pfuntner, Associate Professor of Philosophy 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1953, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1967, Georgetown University » 
4 : ; , w-— DL 
Marianne Ruth Phelps, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education; Asso 
Dean of Students 
B.A. 1961, University of Michigan; M.S. 1964, M.A. 1965, University of Wisconsin linic 
Ewing Lakin Phillips, Professor of Psychology; Director, Psychological C 
B.S, 1937, Central Missouri State € ollege; M.A. 1940, University of Missouri; Ph.D. 19% 
University of Minnesota 


Robert Dale Phillips, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics universiti 
B.S. 1958, M.S. 1959, Oklahoma State University; Ph.D. 1969, George Washington 


Jack Warren Pierce, Adjunct Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1949, M.S. 1950, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 1964, University of Kansas 


Lois Irene Platt, Associate Professor of Pathology (Cytology) 
B.A. 1931, Goucher College; M.D. 1946, University of Maryland 
Sidney Ploss, Associate Research Professor of International Affairs 
B.A. 1953, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1957, University of London, England 
Judith Ann Abrams Plotz, Assistant Professor of English versit: 


B.A. 1960, Radcliffe College; B.A. (Cantab.) 1962, M.A. (Cantab.) 1966, Cambridge Uni 
England; Ph.D. 1965, Harvard University 


Richard James Podolsky, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
B.S. 1946, Ph.D. 1952, University of Chicago 


Ross Pollock, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
B.S. 1930, Lafayette College; M.A 1932, George Washington University 


Mary Winslow Poole, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Italian 
B.A. 1957, Newton College of the Sacred Heart; M.S.L. 1963, Georgetown Unive 
Nadine Nadeshda Popluiko-Natov, Associate Professor of Russian 


Jnion 
M.A. 1939, Ph.D. 1941, Pedagogical Institute of Modern Languages, Soviet Unic ] 


rsity 


Ben Posner, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration ph.D. 1%% 
B.S. 1936, University of Arizona; M.A, 1941, George Washington University; *™ 
American University 


Carol Hoaglan Poston, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1965, Creighton University; M.A. 1966, l niversity of Nebraska 


^ i iness 
Joseph Raymond Potter, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Bus 


Administration 
B.S. 1954, University of Maryland; M.B.A. 1963, Case Western Rese 
Leonard Beatric Pouliot, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Pt 


tration University 
B.A. 1949, Mexico City College; M.A. in Govt. 1962, George Washington 
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Francisco Prats, Associate Professor of Ph ysics 
Licenciado en Ciencias Fisico 1 


946, University of Madrid, Spain; Ph.D 1958, University of 
aryland 


| Paul Jay Price, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in N 
B.S. 1959, University of Maryland; M.S. 1961, 


Floyd Douglas Prillaman, Lecturer in Special Education 
BS. 1953, Lincoln Memorial t niversity; Ed.M 


Robert William Prouty, Assistant Professor of Special Education 
S. 1960, State University of New York, College at Geneseo; M.S. 1961, Syracuse L niversity 


Stephen Henry Prussing, Director of Choral Groups 
“A. 1945, Occidental College; Postgr 


aurice Pierre Pujol, Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
B.A, 1949, LL.B. 1956, Loyola University, Louisiana 


* 

Ralph Elliott Purcell, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 
A. 1940, Florida Southern (€ ollege; M.A. 1941, Duke University; Ph.D. 1949, University of 
Isconsin 


Wrence Pyle, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Epidemiology and Envi- 
ronmental Health 


*9. 1939, Duke University 


ficrobiology 
Ph.D. 1964, George Washington University 


1960, College of William and Mary 


aduate Diploma 1948, Juilliard School of Music 


Jon Aly; 
parik Quitslund, Assistant Professor of English 
. "^ 1961, Reed College; Ph.D. 1967, Princeton University 
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American ' (1 College, New York; LL.B. 1949, M.A 1957, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1966, 
M Iversity 
artha N 7 
Ed.B, ja man Rashid, Professor of Education 


University of New York, c ollege at Geneseo; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1955, 
‘a 


-in PE, 1963.) Assistant Professor of Education 

John Palm , M.A. in Ed. 1965, George Washington University 
B.A, 194 er Reesing, Jr., Professor of English 

1 ‘niversity Aylor University; M.A. 1942, Tulane University of Louisiana; Ph.D. 1954, Harvard 
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Francis R f Chicago; D.B.A 1970, George Washington University 
Bs, 1939, Ha sgan, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
' R "vard University; M.B.A. 1962, D B.A 


1968, George Washington L niversity 


h Ma » Assistant Professor of Speech 
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R on University 
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Bernard Reich, Associate Professor of Political Science and International 
Affairs 


B.A. 1961, City College, New York; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1964, University of Virginia 


| Melvin Reich, Associate Professor of Microbiology 
| B.S. 1953, City College, New York; M.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, Rutgers, the State University 
| 


George Henry Reifenstein, Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.A. 1932, M.D. 1936, Syracuse University 
Shirley Louise Renshaw, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Piano) 
| Mus.B. 1967, Oberlin College 
William Martin Reynolds, Associate Professor of Speech 
B.A. 1950, Wichita State University; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, University of Florida 


Alice Haughton Rice, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1953, Wellesley College; M.A. 1963, Temple University 


Charles Rice, Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.S. 1954, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; Ph.D. 1959, Case Western 
Reserve University 


Lois Compton Richards, Lecturer in Speech 
B.A. 1959, M.A. 1961, George Washington University 


Thomas Elsworth Richards, Lecturer in Accounting 
B.B.A. 1965, George Washington University 
Floyd Millard Riddick, Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 
B.A. 1932, Ph.D. 1935, Duke University; M.A. 1932, Vanderbilt University orit 
Thomas Francis Riley, Assistant Professor of Business Administration, o 
Washington University Program (Tidewater Area Center), Fort 
Virginia -— 
B.S. 1958, M.B.A. 1969, Xavier University; M.S. in Fin.Mgt. 1966, George Washingto 
University 


Olivia Burnett Rivers, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1941, Blue Mountain College; M.A. 1942, George Peabody College for Teachers 


*James Willis Robb, Professor of Romance Languages 
B.A. 1939, Colgate University; M.A. 1950, Middlebury College; Ph.D. 1958, Catholic 
University of America 


Mary Louise Robbins, Professor of Microbiology 


^ ty 
B.A. 1934, American University; M.A. 1940, Ph.D. 1944, George Washington Universi 


Philip Robbins, Associate Professor of Journalism 
B.A. 1952, Washington and Lee University; M.S. 1955, Columbia University 


Donald Robinson, Adjunct Associate Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1958, M.A. 1959, Northwestern University; Ph.D. 1963, American University 


Thomas Robert Robinson, Lecturer in Economics 
B.A. in Govt. 1965, M.Phil. 1970, George Washington University 


Alan Myron Rochlin, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 


B.S. 1950, Rutgers, the State University; Ph.D. 1954, Duke University 


t Mario Rodríguez, Professor of Latin American History 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1948 Ph.D. 1952, University of California, Berkeley 


Senta Stephanie Rogers, Lecturer in Chemistry parr washing!” 
B.A. 1945, Hunter College; M.S. 1948, Purdue University; Ph.D. 1967, Georg 
University - jon 


B.A. 1946, George Peabody College for Teachers; Ed.M. 1947, Ed.D. 


Daniel David Roman, Professor of Management Science 
B.S., B.A. 1949, M.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1956, University of Southern California 
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James Rudolph Roman, Jr., Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
B.S 1958, Bucknell University; M.B A. 1960, University of Maryland 


Blake Smith Root, Professor of Education; Assistant Dean of the School of 
Education 


B.S 1927, Monmouth € ollege, Illinois; M.A. 1931, University of Illinois; Ed.D. 1948, George 
ashington University 


Clyde Forre 


- st Roper, Adjunct Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
S. 1959, 


N Transylvania College; M.S 1962, Ph.D. 1967, University of Miami 

xs McKee Rosen, Visiting Professor of Public Administration 

R B.A 1923, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1931, University of London, England 
Tedrica Lehrman Rosenberg, Assistant Professor of English 


B.A, 1962, American University; M.A 1965, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1969, University 
of Virginia 


Joseph Rosewater, A 


djunct Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
‘S. 1950, M.S 1956, University of New Hampshire; Ph.D 1960, Harvard University 
a 2 . : 
thara Friedel Roth-Schechter, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
. in Phar 1960, 1 niversity of Erlangen, Germany; Ph.D 1965, University of € hicago 
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i 1963, M.S. 1964, State University of New York at Albany; Ph.D. 1968, University of 
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^ bian College of Arts and Sciences 
à ` University of Virginia; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1966, George Washington University 
BA Morley Sachar, Professor of History 
9 arol ' Swarthmore College; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1953, Harvard University 
Ruth 


Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Piano) 


» Studio Lecturer in Art (Painting) 
lumbia University 


BS, 1o x Cyr, Professor of Education 
V University of Tmantic State College; M.A 1949, Trinity College, Connecticut; Ph.D. 1955 
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B.A. 195 va Sandor, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Russian 
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ey § > , " . 
Uniy x Sargent, Professor of International Affairs, George Washington 
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nA. 1930, D, gram, Naval War College, Newport, Rhode Island 
of hinese Saon University; M.A. 1932, 
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Evelyn Sc > University of 
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Bs 1957 wi Instruc tor in Educ ation 
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Amoig a» oa Salem State College; M.A. 1968 Columbia University 
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Trinity College, Connecticut; M.A. 1946 College 
1946, Columbia University 


of Pathology (Comparative) 
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Nancy Wilson Schick, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1958, Augustana College, Illinois; M.A. 1963, George Washington University 


Stefan Otto Schiff, Associate Professor of Zoology 


B.S. 1952, Roanoke College; Ph.D. 1964, University of Tennessee 


Richard Harold Schlagel, Professor of Philosophy 
B.S. 1949, Springfield College; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1955, Boston University 


William Edward Schmidt, Professor of Chemistry «di 
B.S. 1943, M.S. 1950, George Washington University; M.A., Ph.D. 1953, Princeton Unive ? 


Anne-Marie Pfister Schmutz, Instructor in French 
Licence és lettres 1957, University of Geneva, Switzerland 
Berthold Schmutzhart, Studio Lecturer in Art (Drawing) 


Laura Mues Schrenk, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Philosophy 
Ph.D. 1963, University of Tübingen, Germany 


Maurice Herbert Schwartz, Professorial Lecturer in Management Science 
B.A. 1941, University of Illinois 


Milton Allan Schwartz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.S. 1938, City College, New York 


Abraham Schwebel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Chemistry 
B.S. 1935, M.S. 1938, Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 1958, University of Maryland 


Lois Katherine Green Schwoerer, Associate Professor of History 
B.A. 1949, Smith College; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1956, Byrn Mawr College 


William Randolph Scott, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physica 

B.A. 1957, Marshall University organ) 
i : A ; r. 

Norman Orville Scribner, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Music ( 
Mus.B. 1961, Peabody Institute of the City of Baltimore Dire 

Robert Curtis Sedwick, Associate Professor of Business Administrabon For! 
tor, George Washington University Program (Tidewater Area Center 
Monroe, Virginia 


B.S.E. 1949, U.S. Coast Guard Academy; M.E.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1964, Ge 
University 


| Education 


orge Washington 


Lothar George Seeger, Associate Professor of German pniladelphi* 
B.A. 1954, Susquehanna University; B.D, 1957, Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, University of Pennsylvania 


Aaron Bear Seidman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Hebrew 
B.A. 1941, Rabbi 1946, Yeshiva University; M.A. 1944, New York University 


Arthur Settel, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.Lit. 1932, Columbia University 


Robert Poindexter Sharkey, Professor of Economic History 

B.A. 1948, Princeton University; Ph.D. 1958, Johns Hopkins University 

Thomas Elliott Shaughnessy, Associate Professor of Busine dewater 

ministration, George Washington University Program (Tide [ 

Center), Fort Monroe, Virginia shingtoft 
1948, George wi 


B.S, 1933, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.A. in Ed 
University; Ed.D. 1957, Johns Hopkins University 


Stanley Newton Sherman, Assistant Professor of Busine 
B.A. 1952, M.B.A. 1960, University of Maryland 

Chung-wen Shih, Associate Professor of Chinese 
B.A. 1945, St. John's University, China; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 

Walter Allen Shropshire, Jr., Associate Professorial Lectu 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1958, George Washington University nting got 

a " ? “cou 

Eugene Joseph Shuchart, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Acco A 195 


ia, 
B.S. 1950, Villanova University; M.B.A. 1951, University of Pennsylvan 
of Virginia 


ss Administr ation 


1955, Duke University 
rer in Botany 
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Robert Hermann Shumway, Associate Professor of Statistics 
B.A. 1958, Carleton College; M.S 1960, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; 
| Ph.D, 1965, George Washington L niversity 


Gordon Arthur Shunk, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Urban and Regional 
lanning 
B.A, 1961, DePauw University; B.S. in C.E. 1961, M.S. in C.E. 1962, Ph.D, 1968, Purdue 
s University 
: chelle Siteman Shwartz, Lecturer in English 
“A. 1965, University of Chicago; M.A.T. 1966, Yale University 
ly Annette Sibley, Assistant Research Professor of Psychology 
B 'A. 1962, Winthrop College; M.S. 1964, Ph.D 1966, Florida State University 
à Ann Sickles, Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
Bs 1 > 
* re 3. 1965, Cornell University 
deric Richard Siegel, Professor of Geoc hemistry 
Rober, 1954, Harvard University; M.S. 1958, Ph.D 1961, University of Kansas 
E Sumner Sigafoos, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Botany 
Walt * 1942, M.S. 1943, Ohio State University; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1951, Harvard University 
Té Wallace Sikes, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
David 1949, Oberlin College; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1964, Purdue University 
4 aiot Silber, Associate Professor of Psychology 
Michigo Wayne State University; M.A. 1960, Ohio University; Ph.D. 1965, University of 


BA E Lee Simons, Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
Daniel c: Ohio State University; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, University of New Mexico 
E nick, Professor of Education 
Ph.D a City College, New York; M.A. 1937, State University of New York at Albany; 
njami 55, New York University 
in Willi Es : 
Bs, a Williams Smith, Professor of Biochemistry 
» Virginia Polytechnic Institute; M.S 1947, Ph.D. 1951, George Washington University 

Bs. -- Smith, Jr., Special Lecturer in Biochemistry 
J » Ms, 1959, Ph.D 1964, University of Maryland 

Bs, pole Smith, Professor of Pathology 
Low * M.D, 1944, University of Oregon 


ell c "m 
Bs, yrus Smith, Assistant Professor of Business Administration 


n B, 
965, Une 1953, Kent State University; M.B.A. 1963, George Washington University; Ph.D 
erity of Alabama 


an Br i 
B.A, watford Smith, Professorial Lecturer in Botany 
ey She, ^^ 1928, Ph.D. 1930, Harvard University 
BA ioe tel Smith, Lecturer in Psychology 
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2j. os el] Smith, Associ 
* Phiversity of Missouri 
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ate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
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- Bs, ; um Smith, Assistant Professor of Management 
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u i à . 
j B.A, 1941, M Smith, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
ichael Sn tns Syracuse University 
BA, M.A, i95 hers, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
len NS. h.D. 1961, University of Chicago 
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Henry Solomon, Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1949, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1959, New York University 


Waldo Sommers, Professor of Public Administration 
B.A. 1927, Heidelberg College; M.A. 1934, Ph.D. 1948, Yale University 

John David Spevacek, Lecturer in Sociology 
B.A. 1960, M.A. 1964, University of Iowa j 

» ~ x . "i e 

Paul Eppley Spiegler, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Biological Sciene 

B.S. 1956, University of Maryland; M.A. 1959, George Washington University 
Mimi Spielberg, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1947, M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1953, University of Nebraska 

Robert Murry Stackhouse, Studio Lecturer in Art (Painting) 

*Loretta May Stallings, Professor of Physical Education; Director, Womens 
Athletics enit 
B.A. 1947, Stanford University; M.A. 1950, University of the Pacific; Ed.D. 1965, Unive 
of Texas at Austin Uni- 

George Stambuk, Professor of International Affairs, George Washington 
versity Program, Naval War College, Newport, Rhode Island M 
Abs.Jur. 1943, University of Zagreb, Yugoslavia; M.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1961, Indiana Universi 

E. Percil Stanford, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Health Care 
Administration d 

Science ?? 
B.A Morgan State College; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1968. Iowa State University of 5€ 
Techr y 

Selig Starr, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.A. 1940, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1962, George Washington University 

Edward Steers, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 
B.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, University of Pennsylvania 

Carl Steiner, Associate Professor of German 
B.A. 1958, M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, George Washington University 

George Steiner, Associate Professor of Music; Director of Orchestra 


- à » 
B.S. 1938, Johns Hopkins University; Mus.B. 1938, Mus. M. 1940, Peabody Institute € 
Cit Baltimore 


Carl Herbert Stem, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.A. 1957, Vanderbilt University; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1969, Harvard University 


John Dallas Stempel, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Science seks 
B.A. 1960, Princeton University; M.A. 1963. Ph.D 1965, University of Califor’ 
Christopher Willie Sten, Instructor in English 
B.A. 1966, Carleton College; M.A. 1968, Indiana University 
Mykola Stepanenko, Assistant Professor of Russian 


f the 


riversiY 
1963, Syracuse Univ 


M.A. 1938, Pedagogical Institute, Poltava, Soviet 1 nion; M.A s Music 
John Elliott Stephens, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Applied "MN 
(Trumpet) 
Mus.B. 1951, Mus.M. 1962, Catholic Univeristy of America h 
` " jor" 
Richard Walton Stephens, Professor of Sociology niversity 9! ve 
B.A. 1951, Franklin and Marshall College: M.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1956 Univ í 
Carolina at Chapel Hill 
Elizabeth Weiss Stephenson, Assistant Professor of Physiology 1 
B.S. 1947, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1964. G rge Washington Univers! 


Edwin Lockwood Stevens, Professor of Speech 
B.A. 1936, Rutgers, the State University; M.A. 1942, € 
A. Brockie Stevenson, Studio Lecturer in Art (Painting) 


Charles Todd Stewart, Jr., Professor of Economics 


»umbia University 


B.A. 1946, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1954, George Washington University E 
` , ity 
Phyllis Langton Stewart, Assistant Professor of Sociology p. 1968 Unive 
E n ^h * 
Angeles f 


B.A. 1961, M.A. 1962, California State College at Los 
California, Los Angeles 


sabbat 1970 
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Robert Gordon Stewart, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
A. 1954, University of Pennsylvania 


ugene Almon Stone, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.A 1960, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Virginia 
Oseph Novak Stonesifer, Associate Professor of Business Administration, 


eorge Washington University Program (Tidewater Area Center), Fort 
onroe, Virginia 


K BS. 1936, University of Illinois; M.A. 1946, George Washington University 
eith Larry Storrs, Instructor in Political Science 
B.A, 1962, Brigham Young University 


Hiram Miller Stout, Professor of International Affairs and Political Science 
irector, George Washington University Program, Naval War College, 
B ewport, Rhode Island 


J A. 1926, DePauw University; M.A. 1931, Ph.D. 1934, Harvard University 
Fe Ashley Straw, Associate Professor of Pharmacology 
'k h 1958, Ph.D. 1963, University of Florida 
arl E à e ; 
Il Ernest Stromsem, Professor of Public Administration 
“A, 1930, Pomona College; Ph.D. 1935, University of California, Berkeley 
Marga 


ee Sue Sullivan, Assistant Professor of English 
“A. 1956, Ph.D. 1966, Duke University; M.A. 1961. 


af. Auburn University 
ae 3 4 ` 
^w Supervia, Professor of Spanish 
Jeff, 'or en derecho 1927, Universities of Valencia and Madrid, Spain 
n € b . 
tno Charles Susbauer, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Adminis- 
ation 


Texas. 964, Seattle University; M.B.A. 1966, Indiana University; Ph.D. 1969, University of 
Krys as at Austin 


Marek Swiecicki, Studio Lecturer in Art (Serigraphy) 


BS. be Laam, Professor of Mathematics 
“» “Diversity of Illinois; M.A 1943, Ph.D. 1945, Harvard University 
BA 193 Ty Tanck, Associate Research Professor of Psychology 
Joseph Ta, * "hiveristy of Wisconsin; M.A. 1948, Ph.D 1956, George Washington University 
a . 4 : > 
i ney, Studio Lecturer in Art (Ad ertising Design) 


arvin 

B.A, Jacob Taves, Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Administration 
1952, Php, "amline University; Th.M. 1945, B.D 1947, Bethel College and Seminary; M.A 
Omas Cli 1954, Jniversity of Minnesota 

Bs, 1 Inton l'eeples, Lecturer in Statistics 


eza Tel ge Washington University 
Ph.D, — Professor of Geology 
ra R Woo + niversity of Vienna, Austria 
BA. 193) M Telford, Professor of A natomy 
Douglas Hy, A. 1933, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1942, George Washington University 
ar Telle , 
B.A, 1956 ve Teller, Associate Professor of Art 
Ralph Ray Sstern Michigan t niversity; M.F.A. 1962, George Was! ington University 
ym : 
BA, 1927 - Temple, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
Klay 27 College, New York: J.D. 1930 M.A, 1940, Ph.D. 1942, New York University 


Sau, enel, Associate P 


fe 22 
" men 1956 rofessor of German 
YMon , 


» , 
Ph.D 1961, University of Freiburg, Germany 


S, Assistant Professor of Statistics; Director, Univer- 


" 
^" George Washingt l it 
Omps AL Lc 
Bs 5, 3. Assistant Professor of Russian 
"^ + Georgetown University 
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James Lengerd Thompson, Jr., Assistant Professor of Accounting k 
B.B.A. 1931, Texas Christian University; M.B.A. 1936, University of Texas at Austin; LL: 
1940, Georgetown University; C.P.A. 1953, State of Texas 


Ronald Bettes Thompson, Professor of European History 
B.A. 1935, Yale University; Ph.D. 1954, University of Chicago 


William Dove Thompson, Professorial Lecturer in Physical Education 
B.A. 1930, M.A. 1935, George W ashington University; Ed.D. 1941, New York University 
Richard Thornton, Associate Professor of History 
B.A. 1961, Colgate University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Wast ington 
William Robert Throckmorton, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 
B.A. 1954, George Washington Universit, 

*Charles Stanley Tidball, Henry D. Fry Professor of Physiology er 
B.A. 1950, Wesleyan University; M.S. 1952, University of Rochester; Ph.D. 1955, Univers! 
Wisconsin; M.D. 1958, University of Chicago 

Mary Elizabeth Tidball, Research Professor of Physiology 
B.A. 1951, Mount Holyoke College; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1959, University of Wisconsin 

Leslie Charles Tihany, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs veni 
B.S. 1931, Franklin and Marshall College; M.A. 1933, Ph.D. 1936, Northwestern Uni 
M.A. 1938, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1943, University of Chicago 


Neil Avrill Tilkens, Assistant Professor of Music 


usic 
Mus.B. 1950, Columbia Union College; Mus.M. 1952, Philadelphia Conservatory of M 
„cation 


Rodney Tillman, Professor of Education; Dean of the School of Edt Universi” 
B.A. 1943, Henderson State Teachers College; M.A. 1949, Ed.D. 1955, Columbia 
Barbara Mills Timberlake, Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
B.S. 1952, George W ashington University; M.A. 1955, Amherst College 
Edwin Timbers, Professor of Management e 
B.A. 1944, West Virginia University; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1954, University of Michig A 


Margaret Cooper Tolson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Applied 
(Piano) 
Mus.B. 1931, Mus.M. 1936, Eastman School of Music 


n 
William George Torpey, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administratie jversið 
B.A., M.A. 1935, State University of New York at Albany; Ph.D. 1941, New York 


. . ; m 
George Edward Trainor, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Journalis 
B.A. 1954, George Washington University 


Carleton Raymond Treadwell, Professor of Biochemistry " 
B.A. 1934, Battle Creek College; M.S. 1935, Ph.D. 1939, University of Michig 


Joseph Louis Tropea, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1962, Wayne State University; M.A 1965, Michigan State University 


+a h i , irs 
Philip True, Associate Professorial Lecturer in International Affair 
B.A. 1948, Western Michigan Univeristy; M.S. 1950, University of Chicago 


Norman Ture, Adjunct Professor of Economics 
M.A. 1947, Ph.D. 1968, University of Chicago 


Mary Dustan Turner, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1961, Ohio State University 


: À ; iolo, 
Stanley Holmes Turner, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Socio 8y 


B.S. 1951, Temple University; M.A. 1958, University of Pennsylvania 


William Lewis Turner, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1934, M.A. 1941, Ph D. 1952, University of Pennsylvania 


Curtis Edward Tuthill, Associate Professor of Psychology 


ywa 
B.A. 1935, Macalester College; M.A. 1936, Ph.D. 1939, University of k ' 


James Twitty, Studio Lecturer in Art (Painting) 
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Julius Earl Uhlaner, Professorial Lecturer in Psyi hology 


BS. 1938, City College, New York; M.S. 1941, Iowa State University of Science and Tech 
nology; Ph.D 1947, New York University 


*orge Vartkes Vahouny, Professor of Biochemistry 
S. 1953, M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1958, George Washington University 


Merle Glenn Van Dy ke, Assistant Professor of Special Education 


B.A. 1957, Calvin € ollege; M.A, 1958, Michigan State University 


Jerry Donald Vedvik, Associate Professor of French 
“A. 1958, University of W isconsin; M.A, 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of Missouri 


anuel Vegh, Associate Professorial I ecturer in Mathematics 


3A. 1958, M.A 1960, University of Delaware; Ph.D. 1965, University of North € arolina at 
hapel Hill 


Obert Corbin Vincent, Professor of Chemistry 
"A. 1935, M.A. 1937, Ph.D 
Tm Elena Vinogradoff, Lecturer in Special Education 
J E 1966, Goucher College; M.A. in Ed. 1968, George Washington University 
6 inv : iis , : ~ 
Vinyard, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of E pidemiology and Environ- 
mental Health 
1949, M.s 1950, University of Missouri; M.P.H 1953, University of California, Berkeley 
e : s : x 
p aont Eyvind Vontress, Associate Professor of Education 
Ma "A. 1952, Kentucky State College; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1965, Indiana University 
ba anders Walden, Instructor in English 
Jack » 1950, M.A. 1965, George Washington University 


B Wright Waldrip, Assistant Professor of Management 
* 1951, M.A. 1953, University of Tennessee 


1940, Cornell University 


id Walk, Professor of Psychology 


.A. $ 

Harvard 2, rinceton University; M.A 1947, University of Iowa; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1951, 
Gle Diversity 

nn ; d 

B.A Walker, Assistant Professor of Biochemistry 


LuVerne o ellarmine-Ursuline College; Ph.D. 1963, Michigan State University 
ver Crabtree Walker, 
" B.Dip, in Ed. 1924, M.A 


bert ; 
Bs. Harris Walker, Jr., Professor of American Civilization 


» Northwestern U 95 t Jniversi ). 1955, U t 
*hnsylvania University; M.A. 1950, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1955, 1 niversity 


an Curt 
Ba ts Wall, Jr., Lecturer in English 
“Dewe W » M.A, 1964, University of Richmond 
hA palace, Jr., Asso 


Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
1932, George Washington University 


Ro 


7, Wh ciate Professor of Religion 
l , tinceto um College; B.D 1960, Princeton Theological Seminary; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 
hiversity 
Tge Chi 
in r 
BA, 15 8 Yuan Wang Assistant Professor of Chinese 
Education, Jaavan Normal University, Republic of China; M.S. 1955, Tokyo University of 
Omas H x 
OWard Wa . . i j " a 
E rd ^n " » " ~p 
struments) low, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Percussion 
3.1 


fessorial Lecturer in Education 
j à a 
University » University of Texas at Austin; M.A. in Ed. 1961, George 


Ww ritish Columbia; Ph.D 1935, University of California, Berkeley 
B. a — à . 

: ^. 1961, Uni yne, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
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Diane Judith Downs Weber, /nstructor in English 
B.A. 1960, Denison University; M.A. 1961, University of Michigan 


Morris Aaron Weinberger, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1942, M.D. 1946, Tufts University 

Robert Louis Weintraub, Professor of Botany 
B.S. 1931, M.A. 1933, Ph.D. 1938, George Washington University 


Edward Ronald Weismiller, Professor of English 
B.A. 1938, Litt.D. 1953, Cornell College, Iowa; M.A. 1942, Harvard University; D. Phil. 
(Oxon.) 1950, Oxford University, England : 
— . a " wÓ— in- 
William Gaynor Wells, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Adm 
istration 
B.S. 1947, University of € hicago; M.S. 1961, Purdue University 
Harvey Robert Wertlieb, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Care 
Administration 
B.A. 1961, M.B.A. 1964, George Washington University 


David Gover White, Professor of Chemistry 
B.Ch.E. 1950, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1954, Harvard University 


Ralph Kirby White, Professor of Social Psychology 


B.A. 1929, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1937, Stanford University 


Richard Otis White, Studio Lecturer in Music (Oboe) 


Mus.B. 1950, Eastman School of Music 
Garland Dean Wiggs, Instructor in Education 

B.B.A. 1956, University of Cincinnati; M.A. 1960, Colorado State € ollege 
Kurt Wilk, Visiting Professor of International Affairs, George 


University Program, Naval War College, Newport, Rhode Island 
J.U.D. 1932, University of Berlin, Germany; J.D. 1942, New York University 


Washing!" 


Alfred Burton Willcox, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.A. 1947, M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1953, Yale University 

Marjorie Joan Williams, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
M.D. 1943, University of Bristol, England 


Robert Crumpton Willson, Associate Professor of Journalism 


B.A. 1951, George Washington University of the 
z t ; " n 
Lawrence Winkler, Assistant Professor of Education; Assistant Dea 


Summer Sessions 
B.S. 1952, M.A. 1954, Washington University; Ed.D. 1965, George Was 


Theodore Winship, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.A. 1931, M.D. 1937, University of Nebraska 
Erik Kenelm Winslow, Associate Professor of Behavioral Scienot ester Reser 
B.S. 1963, Pennsylvania State University; M.S. 1965, Ph.D, 1967, Case 
University 
Maida Rust Withers, Associate Professor of Physical Education 
B.A. 1958, Brigham Young University; M.S. 1960, University of Utah 


jversiY 
hington Univers 


Marvin Milton Wofsey, Associate Professor of Management : ity 
B.S. 1935, New York University; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1967, American Univers 


William Wolfgang Wolman, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 1960, univer? 
B.B.A. 1946, City € ollege, New York; M.A. 1949, Columbia University; Ph.D. 
of Rochester 
chia 


Reuben Esselstyn Wood, Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1936, Ph.D. 1939, California Institute of Technology; M.S 


Philip Allen Woodard, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1967, Loyola University of Los Angeles; M.A. 1969, Boston College 


William Thomas Woodward, Assistant Professor of Painting 
B.A. 1957, M.A. 1961, American University 


i f 
1937, University ol 


Un 
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Elizabeth Truman W right, Associate Professor of Enelish 


B.A, 1939, Allegheny College; M.A. 1955, George Washington Univers ty; M.A. 1962, 
University of Michigan 


Frank Wright, Studio Lecturer in Art (Draw ing and Design) 
| B.A 1958, American University; M.F.A. 1962, University of Illir is 
George Leonard Wright, Jr., Assistant Professor of Microbiology 
"A. 1959, Albion College; M.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, Mich gan State University 
| Ruth Wright, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Flute) 
us.B, 1952, I astman School of Music 


arl Marshall Wysong, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 


"A. 1961, Eastern Washington State College; M.B.A. 1964, George Washington University; 
C.P.A. 1966, State of Mar 


Helen Bates Yakobson, Professor of Russian 
B.s. 1935, Harbin Law School, Manchuria 


arry Elwood Yeide, Jr., Associate Professor of Religion; Assistant Dean of 


Olumbian College of Arts and Sciences 
A, 1953, Williams € 
niversity 


Ri : . : 
Chard Yi-chang Yin, Associate Professor of I conomics 


L 
L B. 1946, Fu Jen t niversity, China; M.A. 1950, University of Denver; Ph.D. 1966, Columbia 
hiversity 


Judith Corbett Youn 


Jul S. 1965, University of New Hampshire; M.A. 1969, University of Maryland 
Zabawa, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Voice) 

MN 1939, Mus.B. 1940, St. Olaf c 

mar He 


lege; B.D, 1957, Union Theological Seminary; Ph.D. 1966, Harvard 


g, Assistant Professor of Physical Education 


ollege 

Ph.D inz Zeitler, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
Isid "7. 1953, University of W 

B X Zietz, A $sociate P 

‘S. 1939, M s 


irzburg, Germany 


rofessorial Lecturer in Geology 
1940, City College, New York 


yman Joseph Zimn 


re herman, Special Lecturer in Physiology 


936 “we 
36, University of Rochester; M.A. 1938, M.D. 1942, Stanford University 


erman, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 


195 : 
of weed MSN. 1953, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1967, Catholic University 
OES Rucana 
B, + Eugene Zimmerman, Clinical Professor of Pathology (Ophthalmic) 
John E Lv 1945, George Washington Universit 
dmund Ziolkowsk poe 
BA, 1958 D kowski, Assistant Professor of Classics 
Mard Ch uke University; Ph D. 1963, University of North Carolina at € hapel Hill 
B.S, 1962 arles Zook, Assistant Professor of Pathology (€ omparative) 
ttley i , V.M. 1963, € olorado State 1 niversity 
se " x : 
BA. 19 Ph Zuchelli, Professor of Physics 


Willian 55, Ph.D, 1958, University of V 
™ John Zukel 


ħvir 
Bs, po Mental He 


irginia 


Associate Clinical Professor of E pidemiology and 
U alth 
1961, Long Diversity of 


Massachusetts, M.D, 1947 Hahnemann Medical College; Dr.P.H 
Ygiene and Tropical Medicine England 
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University of Gec 


gia; Ph.D. 1961, University of Wisconsir 
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Elizabeth Potts Anderson, Research Biochemist, Laboratory of Biochemistry: 


Natiornal Cancer Institute; Metabolism of Purines and Pyrimidines , 
B.A. 1945, Sarah Lawrence College; M.S. 1947, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D. 1951, Stanfo! 
University 


W. French Anderson, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry (Genetics) 
B.A. 1958, M.D. 1963, Harvard University; M.A 1960, Cambridge University, England 
Franklyn Arnhoff, Chief, Program Analvsis Section, Training and Manpowe 
Resources Branch, National Institute of Mental Health; Experimental PSY 


chology 
B.S. 1948, Long Island University; M.A. 1949, New York University; Ph.D. 1953, 
Northwestern University 


Julius Axelrod, Chief, Section on Pharmacology, Laboratory of Clinical Science 
National Institute of Mental Health; Physiological Disposition of Drugs » 
B.S. 1933, City College, New York; M.A 1941, New York University; Ph.D. 1955, Geo 
Washington University 

Paul William Bowman, Program Administrator, Biological Sciences so 

, , " " - , ; , 
Research Grants Branch, National Institute of General Medical Scien 
Cytology 
B.A. 1924, University of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1928, George Washington University; 
University of Virginia ifi 
. " A " -— titu" 

Thomas Elliot Bowman, Curator, Division of Crustacea, Smithsonian Ins 
tion; Zoology "1 
B.S. 1941, Harvard University; M.A. 1948, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1 
University of California, Los Angeles ro 

: "s vat CL» : , eu 

Roscoe Brady, Jr., Chief, Section on Lipid Chemistry, Laboratory of ys 
chemistry, National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness; 
plex Lipids 
B.S. 1943, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1947, Harvard University $ nal 

i i: - : ati 

Bernard Beryl Brodie, Chief, Laboratory of Chemical Pharmacology N 
Heart and Lung Institute; Physiological Disposition of Drugs 
B.S. 1931, McGill University, Canada; Ph.D 1935, New York University 

Arthur Brown, Chief, Virology II Branch, Virus and Rickettsia Divisio» 
Biological Sciences Laboratory, Fort Detrick; Virology 
B.A. 1943, Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 1950, University of Chicago 

Dean Burk, Head, Cytochemistry Section, Laboratory of Biochemistry, 
National Cancer Institute; Tissue Respiration in Biochemistry 
B.S. 1923, Ph.D -— University of California, Berkeley : US. pep" 

Henry Marcellus Cathey, Horticulturist, Plant Industry Station, U- 


ment of Agriculture; Plant Physiology: Vascular Plants cdi 
B.S. 1950, North Carolina State University at Raleigh; M.S. 1952, Ph.D. 1955, 


University h yeterint 
: , ) 252i „search m 
Norman Cheville, Head of Pathologic Investigations and Resear rch geri 
rian, National Animal Disease Laboratory, Agricultural Rest ology " 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Ames, lowa; Comparative 1963 ph.D. ! 
D.V.M. 1959, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; M.S í 
University of Wisconsin ies syster 
. nd 'ishertes "s. 
Bruce Collette, Assistant Director, Bureau of Commercial oe w olog) 
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atics Laboratory, U.S. National Museum, Smithsonian Insti 
of Fishes 
B.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1960, Cornell University T restrial 
- . b $ P er 
Dean Bruce Cowie, Physicist and Biophysicist, Department of 
Magnetism, Carnegie Institution of Washington; Biophysics 
B.S. 1939, Swarthmore College 
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Lois-ellin Datta, National Coordinator of Head Start Evaluation, Office of 
Economic Opportunity; Developmental Psychology 
B.A. 1952, M.A 1955, West Virginia University; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1961, Bryn Mawr College 
Padma Rag Datta, Research Biochemist, U.S. Food and Drug Administration; 
Metabolism 
BS. 1946, Scottish Church College, Calcutta, India; M.S. 1951, University of Massachusetts 
Ph.D. 1956, West Virginia University 
Rosalie Frances De Giovanni-Donnelly, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 
Microbiology 
A. 1947, M.A. 1953, Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 1961, Columbia University 


Francois Naftali Frenkiel, Physicist, Applied Physics Laboratory, Johns 
opkins University; Theoretical Physics: Aerodynamics 
ip.M.E 1933, Dip.Ae.E 1937, University of Ghent, Belgium; Ph.D. 1946 University of 
Lille, France 
eter Garlick, Associate Professor of Economics, Division of Area Studies and 
€ography, State University of New York, College at New Paltz; Inter- 
national Relations 


€ 1949, M.A 1951, University of Sheffield, England; Ph.D. 1962, University of London, 
Ngland 


ymour Geisser, Professor of Mathematical Statistics and Chairman of the 


€partment of Statistics, State University of New York at Buffalo; Multi- 
Variate Analysis 
Chapel zor City College, New York; M.A. 1952, Ph.D, 1955, University of North Carolina at 
Jose d 
P Goldstein, Assistant Professor of Metallurgy, Department of Metal- 
Bs”, and Materials Science, Lehigh University; Meteoric Study 
R be * 1960, M.S. 1962, D s 
0} Tt . M . s ^ 
ood Timer Grant, Chief, Insulin Branch, Division of Pharmacology, U.S. 
BS. 1928 Drug Administration; Metabolic Relationships of Insulin 
Robe ^^: Alma College; M.S. 1929, Ph.D. 1933, University of Michigan 
Tt Edm: ` . ; : 
Netiong Greenfield, Jr., Head, Section on Tumor-Host Relations, 
Cancer Institute; Biochemistry of Cancer 


1964, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Bs 
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California, Bake University; M.D. 1945, University of Illinois; M.A. 1950, University of 


“muel Greenhouse. 


Chief, Epidemiology and Biometry Branch, National 
stitute of Child 


Health and Human Development; Biometrics; Design of 
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ity College, New York; M.A 1954, Ph.D. 1959, George Washington University 


Red Cross oora, Medical Dire 
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Ordon Guroff, He 
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» New York University 


ad, Section on Intermediary Metabolism, Laboratory of 
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Bs. 1954, Un MO Acid Metabolism 

ISCOnsin “versity of Illinois: M.S 1956, Auburn University; Ph.D. 1959, University of 
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D Hina. oe Plant Physiologist, Forest Physiology Laboratory, U.S. 
BA. 1949. M. °; A8riculture, Mycology; Plant Physiology: Microorganisms 
nry Field H il 0, Ph.D. 1954, George Washington University 

: ávila oni x "E 
National Relati and, Jr., Senior Staff Member, Brookings Institution; Inter- 
BA. 194 M.A. — especially American Foreign Policy 
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46, Ph.D 1949, Harvard University 
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William Wesley Haythorn, Head, Small Crew Effectiveness Division, Naval 
Medical Research Institute; Social Psychology 
B.A. 1948, West Virginia University; Ph.D, 1952, University of Rochester 

Edwin Leroy Hove, Chie/, Research Branch, Division of Nutrition, U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration; Nutrition 
B.A. 1936, M.S. 1937, Ph.D. 1939, University of Wisconsin 

Francis Maurice Hueber, Geologist-Paleobotanist, Smithsonian Institution; 
Paleobotany 
B.S. 1956, Butler University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1960, Cornell Un versity 

Thelma Hunt, Professor Emeritus of Psychology, in Residence; Abnormal 
Psychology 
B.A. 1924, M.A. 1925, Ph.D. 1927, M.D. 1935, George Washington University 

Cecil Bryant Jacobson, Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 


B.S. 1960, University of Utah; M.D. 1964 George Washington University 


Everett Herschel Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Statistics, in Residence 


Statistics ty ° 
B.A. 1926, DePauw University; M.A. 1929, Lel igh University; Ph.D. 1942, Universi 
Michigan 
: i ; os Institute 
Lent Clifton Johnson, Chief, Bone and Joint Pathology, Armed Forces Insti 
of Pathology; Histology 
B.S. 1931, M.D. 1935, University of ¢ cag 
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Meredith Leam Jones, Curator, Division of Worms, U.S. National Mus 
Smithsonian Institution; Invertebrate Zoology 
B.A. 1948, M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1956 University of Californ Berkeley b lic 
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Milton Kern, Research Chemist, National Institute of Arthritis and Met 
Diseases; Protein Metabolism 
B.S. 1949, Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 1954, Yale University ity; 
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Jin Bai Kim, Assistant Professor of Mathematics, West Virginia Um 
Modern Algebra < virgin 
B.S. 1950, Yonsei University, Korea; M.S. 1956, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1965, 
Polytechnic Institut ysis 
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David Kohne, Staff Member, Department of Terrestrial Magnetism, - ^ 
Section, Carnegie Institution of Washington, D.C.; Molecular Bio!os 
B.A. 1960, Wabash ( ege; Ph.D, 1965, Purdue University , l 
3 v» Statistic? 
Morton Kupperman, Mathematician, National Security Agency; Stat 
Inference universit 
B.S. 1938, City College, New York; M.A. 1950, Ph.D, 1957, George Washington Libra 
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Robert Land, Chief, Division of General Reference and Bibliograph: 
of Congress; Library Research and Techniques 
B.A. 1934, College of William and Mary; M.A. 1936, University of Virginia; 
1940, Columbia University Micro 
] " niversity; ? 
Otto Landman, Associate Professor of Biology, Georgetown Universe. 
bial Genetics ( Botany) 
B.S. 1947, Queens College, New York; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951 
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Chester Elwood Leese, Professor Emeritus of Physiology; Neuro] h 
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Marvin Seymour Legator, Chief, Cell Biology Branch, Division à 
Bureau of Science, U.S. Food and Drug Administration; Gen 
B.A., M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Illinois 


Sar Levitan, Research Professor of Economics; Labor I conomics sity 
B.S.S. 1937, City College, New York; M.A. 1939, Ph.D. 1949, Columbia Univer" 
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Elsie Lewis, Associate Professor of History and Chairman of the Department 


of History, Howard University; Negro History 


B.A 1932, Fisk University; M.A. 1933, University of Southern Calif nia; Ph.D, 1946 


University of Chicag 
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Walter McKay Lovenberg, Section Chief, Biochemical Pharmacology, Experi- 
mental Therapeutics Branch, National Heart and Lung Institute; Structure 
ànd Function of Proteins 
B.S 1956, M.S. 1958, Rutgers, the State University; Ph.D 962, George Washingtor 
University 

Randolph Thomas Major, Professor of Chemistry, University of Virginia; 

| Chemistry of Natural Products 

H A. 1922, M.S. 1924, Sc.D. 1949, University of Nebraska; Ph.D. 1927, Princeton University 

| arnet Maling, Head, Section of Physiology Laboratory of Chemical Phar- 


macology, National Heart and I ung Institute; Cardiovascular Pharmocology 
4 "A 1940, Goucher € ollege; M.A. 1941, Ph.D. 1944, Radcliffe College 

dislaus Laszlo Marton, Physicist, Atomic Physics, Electronics Division, 
pa onal Bureau of Standards; Electron Optics 

D 1924, Ur versity of Zurich, Switzerland 
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ge Elbert McSpadden, Professor of Romance Languages and Chairman 0j 
© Deparimen: of Romance Languages, University of North Carolina at 
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M 1933, M.A 1935, University of New Mexico; Ph.D, 1947, Stanford Universit 
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or Clinical Research, National Center for Mental 
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Pennsylvania State University 
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tion of erce arrion, Special Adviser to the Secretary-General, Organiza- 
A. 1935 can States; Latin American Studies 
Columbia Univer in” of Puerto Ric M.A, 1936, University of Texas at Austin; Ph.D, 1951 
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Massa nman, Associate Professor of Biophysics and Microbiology, 


3. 1954, p nstitute of Technology; Molecular Biology: Biochemistry 
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Frederick Richmond Goff, Chief, Rare Book Division, Reference Department, 
Library of Congress; American Civilization: History of Printing and the 
Book 


B.A. 1937, M.A. 1939, Litt.D. 1965, Brown University 


, r i rican 
lan Jabbour, Head of Archive Folk Song, Library of Congress; America 


Civilization: Folk Music 
B.A. 1963, University of Miami; M.A 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Duke University 
John Bennett Kuiper, Head, Motion Picture Section Division, Prints and 
Photographs, Library of Congress; American Civilization: Mass Media 
( Movies and TV) 
B.A. 1950, University of Kentucky: M.A. 1957 Ph.D, 1960, University of Iowa 
Vernon McKay, Professor of African Studies, School for Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies, Johns Hopkins University; African History —" 
B.A. 1933, Baker University; M.A. 1934, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1939, Cornell Univ 
David Chambers Mearns, Librarian, Library of Congress; American 
Civilization: History of Libraries 
Litt.D. 1960, Lincoln College; Diploma of Honor 1961, Lincoln Memorial University 
Keith Melder, Associate Curator, Division of Political History, Smithsonia 
Institution; American Civilization: Political History 
B.A. 1954, Williams College; M.A 1958, Ph.D. 1964, Yale University k 
n b . "^ > b 
Robert Sauer, Chief, Department of Pathology, National Zoological Par 
Smithsonian Institution; Comparative Pathology 
D.V.M. 1952, University of Pennsylvania ] Ref 
. ressiond 
Peter Benedict Sheridan, Head, Special Reference Section, Congression Amel 
erence Division, Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress; 
ican Civilization: American Historiography NSE. 
B.A. 1945, M.A. 1950, Pennsylvania State l niversity; Ph.D. 1957, Georgetown Unive il 
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Robert Vogel, Curator-in-Charge, Division of Mechanical and Civ 
neering, Smithsonian Institution; American Civilization: History 9 
nology 
B.Arch. 1954, University of Mich 
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James Robert Wason, Specialist in Labor Economics and Relations, Lesi 
tive Reference Service, Library of Congress; American Civilization: 
Labor Movement (Western Europe and the United States) 
B.A. 1949, American International ( ollege; Ph.D. 1963, American University 
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APPENDIX: RECENTLY ESTABLISHED 
REGULATIONS 


THE FOLLOW 
to chan ge 
and handb 


in’ following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was approved by 
Diversity's Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 

hereas, 

‘nd indeed 


ING UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS are under review and may be subject 
in connection with the establishment of judicial processes. Bulletins 
ooks incorporating any changes will be issued as appropriate 


Safety and order are essential preconditions of the learning process, 
of the very concept of a university; and 
ereas, The George Washington University is committed to protection of 
Peech and freedom of assembly, and to safeguarding the right of lawful 
ampus; and is committed equally to maintaining the peace and 
e campus, in the knowledge that all rights are in jeopardy when 
om «f. civil disorder prevail over law and reason; 
Bree Dort, be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington l ni- 
Ite E e event a demonstration at this University exceeds the bounds 
lawful S "ed and lawful advocacy, and demonstrators are engaging in un- 
OF Which ua ich cause or imminently threaten injury to persons or property, 
this Struct or interfere with normal and necessary University activities, 
designated mms the authority of the President, or other University officials 
MSultation T» in his absence, to take such reasonable steps, if possible after 
Senate , With the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Un versity 
Preserve E , President of the Student Body, as are required to restore and 
ES including, if deemed necessary and appropriate, suspension of 
j aculty engaging in such acts, and use of such law enforcement per- 
lators are needed to effect the removal, arrest, and prosecution of law vio- 


- ny s : r 
Soon after mm Suspension shall be reviewed by an appropriate tribunal as 
er is restored as is practicably possible. 


Vers, 


The fo 


llowin 
19, 1968, E was approved by the University's Board of Trustees on October 


Any st 
Sounds ho Suspended from The George Washington University on the 
ave his Suspense in the bounds of free assembly and lawful advocacy shall 
ical COrge Wikio oe by the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs of 
y ible. Eton University as soon after order is restored as is prac- 


POssib 
The follo 


Pro wing r : : 
ved by *solution, submitted by the Student Life Committee, was ap- 


> © University? pons 
e it resolved E s Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 
A t 7 TW : 
Roy, mitment to lon The George W ashington University: affirms its traditional 
x 9m of expression (a) by continuing to permit business and 


nts designated = Which are recruiting employees to conduct their ac- 
Ver o may wish pon on campus, and (b) by placing no obstacle to stu- 
cruite such Mots: rottet the presence of such recruiters, provided, how- 
his activities Shall be orderly and shall not impede or disrupt the re- 
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The University affirms its place as a forum for the free exchange of ideas 
(a) by assuring that guests invited to speak on this campus at duly schedul 
meetings shall have the right to appear and to be heard, and (b) by sanction- 
ing the freedom of students to express dissent from the views of the speakeh 
provided, however, that that expression of dissent be orderly and nonobstru@ 
tive. 

The University distinguishes between orderly protest and resistance-by-ob 
struction; it accepts the former as a legitimate expression of dissent while I** 
jecting the latter as an abridgement of the freedoms of the individuals who 
may be its object. 


The following was approved by the University's Board of Trustees on October 
19, 1968: 

The George Washington University is opposed to discrimination based of 
race, color, or creed. Such discrimination may have appeared in campus 
organizations in the past. In the future, however, no organization can be recog 
nized or supported by the University unless it provides continued assurance M 
nondiscrimination in membership practices and in intent, considered adequa 
by relevant committees and officers of the University. 


October 


Ihe following was approved by the University's Board of Trustees on 
19, 1968: 

The University cannot condone violations of law, includin 
those laws which proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of certam 
Members of the academic community should know that administrative 
which may include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of n in 
privileges, or suspension or dismissal from the University, may be take 
order to protect the interests of the University and the rights of others. d the 

The Board of Trustees reaffirms the responsibility of the President an 
Faculty to continue to implement this policy. 


g violation of 
drug’ 
ctio 

if 


s approved » 


The following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, wa 
the University's Board of Trustees on January 16, 1969; v: Any 
Be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington Universi? to 
member of the University (including as members of the University all 
having a formal connection with the University) j search 

(a) who engages in conduct that unreasonably obstructs teaching, re 
and learning, or 

(b) who unreasonably obstructs free access to members Or guest 
University or to University buildings, or 

(c) who disobeys general regulations of the University, or 

(d) who damages University property or injures members OT 
University, , etl some 
may be punished for his conduct by dismissal from the University, 9 ‘versit 
lesser disciplinary action, through procedures established within the 
for the government of its members. -—— othe | 

In order to insure due process, any student subject to — of $ 
disciplinary action on the grounds of violating any of the am by 
resolution shall have, at his discretion, the right of review of the ac 
University Hearing Committee on Student Affairs. 


s of the 


guests of 
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Abbreviations, key to, 180 
sence, regulations concerning, see At- 
tendance 
Academic work load: 
Columbian College, 72 
ivision of University Students, 169 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
96, 97-98 
‘imum hour-load required for doc- 
toral study, 97-98, 122, 149 
hool of Education, 103 
hool Of Government and Business 
Administration, 130, 139, 149 
Ool of Public and International Af- 
hes fairs, 155 
Cademic Status of the University, 14-15 
"Counting: 
AA. terminal curriculum, 82-83 


= degree requirements, 81, 130- 


poses, 181-84 
Partm = 
M.B ent, 181-84 


“B.A. degree requirement 138-41 
Accreditation, 14-1 ^ t 


Achievement tests, 72, 168 
Wities, student, 61-65 


inistration, offi z 
Admission. in cers of, 19-20 


pi carly decision, 24 
22) e from foreign institutions, 


Taduate, 25-26, see also school con- 


Readmission, 26 


ransfer Students 
' s, 24 

derBraduate, 23-25 

"imd Students, Division et, 2, 
Wi 

9. advanced Standing, 24-25, 96, 

"i educatia, 19» 141, 144, 148, 159 

a - 


the C : 
In the ollege of General Studies, 14 


167-70 9^ of University Students, 


Advance” Ed. field, 117-18 
Vance Placement tests, 24-25 

118-19 Standing, 24-25, 96, 97-98 

Advisory ^ 141, 144, 148, 159” ' 
69.70 ©uncil for arts and sciences, 
75-36 


k System, Columbian College, 
ir Force ROTC, 51-52 


Alumni association, 54 
Alumni career services, 59 
American civilization: 
Bachelor's and Master's degree re- 
quirements, 185 
Courses, 186-88 
Doctoral fields, 185-86 
American literature: 
Courses, 266-67 
Doctoral fields, 260 
Master's degree requirements, 260 
Undergraduate major, 260 
American Studies program, 184—88 
Council, 184-85 
Faculty advisory committee, 184 
Amount of work, see Academic work 
load 
Anatomy department, 189-91 
Courses, 189-91 
Doctoral fields, 189 
Master's degree requirements, 189 
Anthropology department, 191-95 
Bachelor's and Master's degree require- 
ments, 191 
Courses, 191-95 
Departmental prerequisite, 191 
Appendix, recently established regula- 
tions, 463-64 
Application: 
Fee, 23, 30 
Fee for room reservation, 30 
For graduate admission, 23, 25-26, 92, 
148-49 
For graduation, 48 
For undergraduate admission, 23-25 
Applied mathematics, undergraduate ma- 
jor in, 313 
Applied statistics, see Statistics 
Art department, 195-205 
Bachelor's and Master's degree require- 
ments, 195-97 
Courses, 197-205 
Departmental prerequisite, 200 
Art exhibits, 63 
Art history and theory: 
Courses, 197—200 
M.A. fields and recuirements, 196 
Special honors, 196 
Undergraduate major, 195-96 
Art teaching field, 106 
Arts and sciences, graduate school, see 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
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Arts and sciences, undergraduate college, 


see Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences 

Assistantships, 36, 100 

Astronomy courses, 342 

Attendance, 44, 48, 73, 130, 155 


B 


Bachelor's degrees, see Degrees 
Balance sheet, 47 
Biochemistry department, 205-7 
Courses, 206-7 
Doctoral fields, 205 
Master’s degree requirements, 205 
Biological Sciences department, 207-14 
Bachelor's and Master's degree re- 
quirements, 207-8 
Courses, 209-14 
Departmental prerequisite, 208 
Doctoral fields, 208 
Biology: 
Courses, 209-11 
Doctoral fields, 208 
Master's field, 208 
Teaching field, 107 
Undergraduate major, 207 
Biomedical and related sciences, Master's 
and doctoral fields, 95 
Biometric laboratory, 175 


C 


Calendar for 1970-71, 7-9 

Career services, student and alumni, 59 

Catholic University of America, coop- 
erative AFROTC program, 51-52 

Ceramics, M.F.A. field, 197 

Certificates: 
Health Care Administration, 148 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, 165 
Certification, clinical, in speech pathology 
and audiology, 401 

Certification for teachers, 125 

Certification of chartered life under- 
writers, 152 

Certification of public purchasing 
agents, 152 

Changes in program of studies, 46—47, 
169-70 

Chartered life underwriters, certification 
of, 152 

Chemistry department, 227-33 
Bachelor's and Master's degree 

requirements, 227-28 

Courses, 229-33 
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Auditing, 32, 47 

Automatic data processing specialization, 
B.B.A. degree, 134 

Awards, 39-43 

Awards for graduate study, sponsored, 
38 


— 


Biophysics, graduate study, 214-17 
Board of Trustees of the University, 
16-18 
Botany: 
Courses, 211 
Doctoral fields, 208 
Master's field, 208 
Undergraduate major, 208 
Business Administration: 
Bachelor's degree requirements, 81, 
130-32, 133-36 
Courses, 217-27 
Department, 217-27 
Doctoral study, 148-50 
Master's field degree requirements, 
138-41, 141-42 
Business and economic statistics: 
B.B.A. degree requirements, 81 
130-32, 136-37 
M.A. in Govt. degree requirements, 
138-41, 145-47 


12 


-82, 


satt 


Chemistry department (cont'd): 
Doctoral fields, 228 
Graduate placement examin 

Chemistry teaching field, 107 — 

Chinese language and literature cou 


234-35 [so 
. ü 
Chinese studies, B.A. field, 371, see 


Public and International Affairs, 


ations, 228 


School of der- 
reek, Un 
Classical archeology and Greek, 
236 
graduate major, 196, 2- 
rg ate 
Classical humanities, undergradu 


major, 235-36 

Classics department, 235-38 : 235-36 
Bachelor's degree requirements, 
Courses, 236-38 

Classification of students, 75 ;d. field, 

Classroom teaching, M.A. 1n Bo. 
117-18 


Clubs, departmental, 65 _ board test 
College entrance examination 
24-25, 72, 168 < of the 


Colleges, schools, and aa 
University, 13-14, 67 l 


Colloquia, interuniversity: 
On Modern China, 164 65, 301 
| On Russia and Eastern Europe, 
... 164-65, 301 
olumbian College of Arts and Sciences, 
67-88 
Academic standing, 74 
Academic work load, 72 
Advisory council, 69-70 
Bachelor’s degrees, 83-88 
Committees, 68-69 
Curricula, lower division, 77-83 
àn's council, lower division, 68 
an's council, upper division, 69 
Cgree requirements, 83-88 
Ntrance requirements, 71-72 
Faculty, 67-68 
9nors program, lower division, 73 
Wer division, 75-83 
| *gulations, 72-15 
- omoro year in Paris program, 71 
er, from lower division to upper 
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Computer center, University, 54 
Concert program, 63 
Conduct, 48, 463-64 
Conducting, Mus.M. field, 322 
Consortium of universities, 28, 51 
Consultants: 

Field of studies, 461—62 

In research, 455-61 
Continuing student, 28 
Continuous registration, 30, 47, 93 
Convocation, see Graduation 
Cooperative programs, 51-52 
Correspondence courses, 75, 132, 157 
Council for the School of Government 

and Business Administration, 128 
Counseling, psychological, 58-59 
Course numbers, explanation of, 179-80 
Course offerings, time of, 180-81 
Courses of instruction, 179—415 
Credit, 47 

Balance sheet, 47 

Explanation of amount of, 180 


For advanced placement examinations, 


24-25 

For professional courses, granted by 
Columbian College, 76 

For service school courses, 25 

For summer school work, 47 


From other institutions, 25, 96, 97-98, 


118-19, 141, 144, 148, 159 
Transfer of, within the University, 
46-47, 170 
Credit/no credit option, 45 
Curriculum, M.A. in Ed. field, 117-18 


Dean's honor list, School of Public and 
International Affairs, 156 
Dean's list, Columbian College, 74 
Degree programs, colleges and schools, 
13-14 
Degrees: 
Associate in Arts, 78, 82-83 
Bachelor of Arts: 
In Education, 80, 103-16 
Offered by Columbian College, 78, 
83-87 
Offered by the School of Public and 
International Affairs, 82, 155—58, 
371-72 
Bachelor of Business Administration, 
81-82, 130-37 


Degrees (cont'd): 
Bachelor of Science, 78-79, 83-84, 85 


87 

In Medical Technology, 79-80, 83 
84, 87-88 

In Physical Education, 81, 103-4, 
116-17 


Combined Bachelor of Arts and Doctor 
of Medicine, 85 
Combined Master of Science and Doc- 
tor of Medicine, 95 
Doctor of Business Administration, 
148-50 
Doctor of Education, 121-23 
Doctor of Philosophy, 91-95, 97-99 
Doctor of Public Administration, 
148-50 
Education Specialist, 120-21 
Master of Arts: 
In Education, 117-20 
In Government, 138-41, 145-47 
In Health Care Administration, 138 
41, 147 
In Teaching, 124 
Offered by the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, 91-97 
Offered by the School of Public and 
International Affairs, 158-62, 
372-73 
Master of Business Administration, 
138-43 
E 
Early childhood education, M.A. in Ed 
field, 117-18 
Early decision plan, admission by, 24 
Earth science teaching field, 108 
Economics department, 239-46 
Bachelor's and Master's degree require- 
ments, 239 
Courses, 239-46 
Departmental prerequisite, 239 
Doctoral fields, 239 
Economics group option, B.A. field in 
public affairs, 372 
Economics specialization, B.B.A. degree, 
134 
Education department, 246-59 
Courses, 246—59 
Departmental prerequisite, 249 
Special methods courses, 246, 248-49 
Education, School of, 101-25 
Academic work load, 103 
Committees, 101-2 
Dean's council, 101 
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Degrees (cont'd) 
Master of Fine Arts, 91-97, 197, 400 
Master of Music, 91—97, 322 
Master of Public Administration, 138 
41, 144-45 
Master of Science, 91-97 
Master of Science in Forensic Science, 
91-97, 269 
Master of Urban and Regional Plan- 
ning, 138-41, 145 
Departmental clubs, 65 
Departmental majors, Columbian Col- 
lege, 87 
Dishonesty, regulations concerning, 45-46 
Dismissal of students, 43—44, 50, 463 8 
Dissertation requirements, 30, 48-49, 95 
99, 123, 150 
Distinction, degrees earned with, 49 
Division of University Students, see Unr 
versity Students, Division of 
Doctor of Medicine, combined degree 
programs, 85, 95 
Doctoral degrees, see Degrees 
Dormitories, 55—56 | 
Drama, see Speech and Drama depart- | 
ment 
Drama, and speech, teaching field, 115 
Dramatic art: 
M.F.A. field, 400 
Undergraduate major, 400 
Dropping courses, 46 


— oo 


Education, School of (cont'd): 

Degree requirements: 
B.A. in Ed., 80, 104-16 
B.S. in P.E., 81, 104, 116-17 
Ed.D., 122-23 
Ed.S., 120-21 
M.A. in Ed., 119-20 
M.A.T., 124 

Entrance requirements: 
B.A. in Ed., 103-4 | 
B.S. in P.E., 103-4 


Ed.D., 121-22 
Ed.S., 120 
M.A. in Ed., 118-19 
M.A.T., 124 
Faculty, 101 
Historical development, 102 119-20 | 


Scholarship requirements, 
120 "— 124-25 
Special programs and servie» ; 
Teaching fields, 105-16 . | gducatio 
Education, special, see Spec 
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department 


Educational objectives, 12, see also col- 
. ges, schools, and divisions 

= cational resources information center 
(ERIC) clearinghouse on higher educa 


tion, 176 
*mentary administration, M.A, in Ed 
field, 117-18 


Elementary education: 
A. in Ed. field, 117-18 
‘A.T. program, 124 
*taching field, 108 
‘sibility for student activities, 62 
eit Officers and faculty, 416-17 
Ployed Students’ academic work load, 
, 103, 130, 155, 169 
ployee development, M.A. in Ed. field, 
17-18 
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Examinations (cont'd) 
English as a foreign language, 27 
English composition achievement test, 
college board, 72, 76, 168 
For admission, 24, 27, 72, 168 
For placement in language courses, 76 
For placement in mathematics courses, 
76 
For qualifying for advanced standing 
or waiving curriculum requirements, 
24—25, 30, 77, 132, 157 
Foreign language, for doctoral study, 
98-99 
Foreign language, for Master's candi- 
dacy, 96-97, 159 
General, for D.B.A. and D.P.A. candi- 
dates, 149-50 
General, for Ph.D. candidates, 98, 99 
Graduate placement in chemistry, 228 
Graduate Record, 91, 120, 122, 124, 
138, 149 
Major, in Columbian College, 87 
Major field, for Ed.D. candidates, 122 
Master's comprehensive: 
Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, 97 
School of Education, 120 
School of Government and Business 
Administration, 139 
School of Public and International 
Affairs, 160 
Miller analogies test, 120, 122, 124 
National teacher, 30, 48, 105 
Oral, for Ed.S. degree, 121 
Oral, in defense of dissertation, 98, 99, 
123, 150 
Physical, 30, 55, 77, 336 
Scholastic aptitude, 72, 168 
Supporting field, for Ed.D. candidates, 


122 

Tool requirement, for doctoral study, 
98-99 

To waive first-group History courses, 
289 


Exceptional children, education of teach- 
ers of, 125 


Experimental humanities courses, 270 


Fees (cont'd) 
Psychological clinic, 58-59 
Reading center, 53 
Residence hall rates, 56 
Speech and hearing clinic, 53 


Fellowships, 36-37, 100 


Sa ee 
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Field-of-study majors, Columbian Col- 
lege, 86-87 
Field of studies consultants, 461-62 
Finance specialization, B.B.A. degree, 135 
Financial aid, 33-39 
For foreign students, 39 
For graduate students, 36-38 
For undergraduate students, 33-35 
Foreign affairs intern program, 162-63 
Law enforcement education program, 
39 
Loan funds, 38 
Student employment, 38 
Financial regulations, 31-33 
Fine Arts: 
Courses, 200-205 
M.F.A. fields and requirements, 197 
Special honors, 196 
Undergraduate major, 196 
Food service, 56 
Foreign affairs intern program, 162-63 
Foreign affairs, see International affairs 


GW—wWashington project, 269-70 
General alumni association, 54 
General examination: 
For D.B.A. and D.P.A. candidates, 
149-50 
For Ph.D candidates, 98, 99 
General science teaching field, 110 
Genetics: 
Courses, 271 
Graduate study, 270-72 
Geochemistry 
Doctoral field, 228, 276 
Master's degree requirements, 228, 276 
Geography and Regional Science depart 
ment, 273-76 
Bachelor's and Master's degree require 
ments, 273 
Classroom teaching specialization, 
M.A. in Ed. degree, 273 
Courses, 273-76 
Geography teaching field, 110 


Geology department, 276-82 
Bachelor's and Master's degree re 
quirements, 276 
Courses, 277-82 


Doctoral fields, 276 
leaching field in earth science, 108 
German teaching field, 111 


( 
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Foreign language examinations: 
For doctoral study, 98-99 
For Master's candidacy, 96-97, 159 
Placement, 76 

Foreign language requirement, 77, 96-97 
98-99. 159. 371-72 


Foreign students, 59 
Admission, 26-27 
Courses for, 261, 401 
Financial aid, 39 ; 
Forensic science, graduate study, 26 
Fraternities, social, 65 
French: 
Bachelor's and Master's degre 
ments, 376 
Courses, 377-80 
Doctoral fields, 376 
Examinations 
For doctoral study, 98-99 59 
For Master's candidacy, 96 97,1 
Placement, 376 
Teaching field, 109 


9 


e require 


——— 


» S 
Germanic Languages and Literature 


department, 282-85 
Bachelor's and Master's degree m 
quirements, 282 
Courses, 282-85 
Doctoral fields, 282 
Examinations 
For doctoral study, 
For Master's candidacy, 9 
Placement, 282 
Government and Business 
tion, School of, 127-52 
Academic work load, 130, 
Committees, 127 
Council, 128 
Dean's council, 127 
Degree requirements: 
B.B.A., 81-82, 130-37 
Doctoral study, 148 50 


98 t 159 


Administr?" 


139, 148 


Graduate Cert. in H.C Ao ol 
M.A. in Govt, 138-41, pe^ 
MA. in H.C.A., 138-41, ! 
M.B.A., 138-43 
- - M 138-41, 144-45 38-4 
M. of Urb. and Reg-Plat ^ 
145 

Entrance requirements: 
Bachelor's study, 130 
Doctoral study, 148 49 148 
Graduate Cert. in HAC A, 
Master's study, 138 


Gove 

'Overnment and Business Administration, 
School of (cont'd) 
Faculty, 127 


“campus degree programs, 152 
€gulations, 129-30 
*holarship requirements, 131, 139-40 
Pecial programs, 151-52 
WVernment management intern scholar- 
Ship Program, 151 
Sov Ament of the University, 15 
, ernment, student, 61—62 
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Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
(cont'd): 
Degree programs, 94-95 
Doctoral degree requirements, 91 
95. 97-99 
Master's degree requirements, 91-97 
Faculty, 89-90 
Field of studies consultants, 90, 461-62 
History and organization, 91 
Postdoctoral study, 99 
Regulations, 92-94 
Graduation: 
Application for, 48 
Dates, see University calendar 
Fees, 30 
Requirements, 48-49, 93-94 
Grants, 35, 39 
Graphics, M.F.A. field, 197 
Greek courses, 236-38 
Greek, and classical archeology, under- 
graduate major, 196, 236 
Guidance, M.A. in Ed. field, 117-18 


History department (cont'd) 
Departmental prerequisite, 289 
Doctoral fields, 289 
Honors program, 289, 293 
Waiver examinations for first-group 

courses, 289 

Holiday season, 63 

Holidays, see University calendar 

Home study courses, 75, 132, 157 

Honor roll, Columbian College, 73-74 

Honor societies, 63-64 

Honorary trustees of the University, 17 

Honors, 49 

Honors program—Columbian College 
lower division, 73 
Courses, 297 

Honors program, history, 289, 293 

Honors program, secondary school, 170 

Honors, special, 49 

Hospital administration, see Health Care 
Administration 

Hospitalization, 57-58 

Hours of instruction, 179 

Housing, 55-56 

Human growth and development, M.A. in 
Ed. field, 117-18 

Humanities, Master's and doctoral fields, 
94 


Independent study plan, 84, 130 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, 163-65 

Certificate, 165 

Courses, 298—303 

Members of the Institute, 297-98 

Insurance, health and accident, 58 
Inter-faith forum, 59 
International affairs: 

Bachelor's and Master's degree require- 
ments, 371-72, 372, see also Public 
and International Affairs, School of 

Doctoral study, see International rela- 
tions 

International business: 

B.B.A. degree requirements, 81, 130 
32, 137 

Doctoral study, 148-50 

M.B.A. degree requirements, 138-41, 
143 


J 


Journalism department, 303-5 
Bachelor's degree requirements, 303 
Courses, 303-5 


Language placement examinations, 76, 
see also department concerned 
Language requirement, Columbian Col- 
lege lower division, 77 
Latin: 
Courses, 236-38 
Undergraduate major, 236 
Latin American studies, 305-7 
Courses, 306-7 
M.A. field, 305 
Undergraduate major, 305 
Law enforcement education program, 39 
Leave, military, 47—48 
Leave of absence: 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
93, see also Continuous registration 
Liberal arts graduate school, see Grad- 
uate School of Arts and Sciences 


M 


Major field examination for Ed.D. can- 
didates, 122 

Major fields in Columbian College, 85 

Major quality-point index, 131 

Management research group, 151 

Management Science department and 

courses, 309-12 
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International communications, intern 
tional economics, international politics 
group options, B.A. field in intern* 
tional affairs, 371-72 

International students, 59 

International Institute for Health Care 
Administration, 151 

International relations, doctoral study, 
91-95, 97-99, 350 

Internships, 36-37, 124, 162-63 

Interuniversity research colloquia, 1 
65, 301 

Italian courses, 380-81 

Italian placement examination, 376 


p 


Liberal arts undergraduate college, ^ 
Columbian College of Arts an 
Sciences 

Libraries, 15-16 , 

Library of Congress, cooperative A 
gram in American civilization, 44 
185, 187-88 

Library regulations, 49-50 

Linguistics, 307-9 
Courses, 307-9 


M.A. field, 307 nr 
Loan funds, 32, 36, 38, 39, see 
enforcement education progra 


Location of the University, 1 istration | 
;-te are facilities, 40» ; 
Long-term care ministra 


of, see Health Care Ad 
Lost and found office, 51 
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Managerial accounting 1n T > p.B-A 
cialization, accounting 
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degree, 133 ae 
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Manpower policy studies, 


Marketing specialization, B.B.A. degree, 


120, 139, 160 

aster’s degrees, see Degrees 

“A. * Program in elementary educa- 
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Mternal and child health care project, 
Operational and demographic analy- 
Sis for, 177-78 
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r» matical statistics, see Statistics 
matics department, 313-19 
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Urses, 314-19 
Partmental prerequisite, 314 
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4ster’s comprehensive examinations, 97, 
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Medicine, School of, 13 
Microbiology department, 319-21 
Courses, 319-21 
Doctoral fields, 319 
Master's degree requirements, 319 
Mid-Atlantic region special education 
instructional materials center, 176-77 
Mid-semester warnings, 74 
Military leave, 47-48 
Miller analogies test, 120, 122, 124 
Museology, M.F.A. field, 196 
Music department, 321-28 
Bachelor's and Master's degree require- 
ments, 321-22 
Courses: 
Applied, 324-28 
History and literature, 322-23 
Theory, 323-24 
Music teaching field, 112 
Musicology, M.A. field, 322 
Mycology, Master's degree requirements, 
205, 268, 319 


Nati p " 
-Onal Bureau of Standards, coopera- 
52 


aw Center, 14 
er examinations, 30, 48, 
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152, 165 cc Program, 14, 70-71, 
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Pathology > ee: year program in, 71 
BS. in Med Tenn 328-30 


328 “tech. degree requirements, 


Master, delds, 329 
te 


gre i 
ing arts, 63 urements, 328-29 


Natural resources policy center, 177 

Navy graduate financial management 
program, 151 

Nondegree status, 26, 167-70 


Operational and demographic analysis 
for maternal and child health care 
project, 177-78 

Oral examination, in defense of disserta- 
tion, 98, 99, 123, 150 

Oral examination, Ed.S. degree, 121 

Orchestra series, 63 


Personnel administration, degree require- 
ments: 
M.A. in Govt., 138-41, 145-46 
M.B.A., 138-41, 143 
M.P.A., 138-41, 144, 145 

Personnel management specialization, 
B.B.A. degree, 135 
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Pharmacology department, 330-32 
Courses, 330-32 
Doctoral fields, 330 
Master's degree requirements, 330 
Phi Beta Kappa, 63-64 
Philosophy department, 332-35 
Bachelor's and Master's degree require 
ments, 333 
Courses, 333-35 
Philosophy of education, M.A. in Ed 
field, 117-18 
Physical Education: 
Bachelor's degree requirements, 81, 
103-4, 116-17 
Courses, 336-41 
Curricula, 81, 116-17 
Department, 335-41 
M.A. in Ed. field, 117-18 
Requirement, Columbian € ollege lower 
division, 76-77 
Physical examinations, 30, 55, 77. 336 
Physical sciences, Master's and doctoral 
fields, 95 
Physics department, 341—46 
Bachelor's and Master's degree require 
ments, 341-42 
Courses, 342-46 
Departmental prerequisite, 342 
Doctoral fields, 342 
Physics teaching field, 113 
Physiology department, 346-49 
Courses, 347-49 
Departmental prerequisite, 347 
Doctoral fields, 347 
Master's degree requirements, 347 
Placement, student, 38, 59 
Placement tests, 76 
Policy on release of student information. 
50 
Policy on selective service information. 
50-51 
Policy studies in science and technology, 
program of, 172-74 
Advisory committee, 1 
Staff, 173-74 
Political Science department, 349-60 
Bachelor’s and Master’ 
ments, 349-50 
Courses, 350-60 
Departmental prerequisite, 350 
Doctoral fields, 350 
Special honors, 350 
Politics group option, B.A. field in public 
affairs, 372 
Postdoctoral study, 99 
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Premedical curriculum, 79 
Prizes, 39-43 
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Probation 
Columbian College, 74 
Division of University Students, 169 
School of Education, 104 
School of Government and Business 
Administration, 131 
School of Public and International 
Affairs, 156 
Professional courses, regulations concert 
ing, Columbian College, 76 
Professional organizations, 64-65 
Program of policy studies in science and 
technology, 172-74 
Property responsibility, 51 
Proseminar in the major, Columbian 
College, 86 
Psychological clinic, 58—59 
Psychology department, 360-67 
Bachelor's and Master's degree re 
ments, 360 
Courses, 361—67 
Departmental prerequisite, 361 
Doctoral fields, 361 E 
Public Accounting specialization, Ac 
counting major, B.B.A. degree, l 
Public Administration: 


quire 


Courses, 367-70 
Department, 367-70 | 
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: Regulations, 155 
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Public and International Affairs, 
School of (cont'd): 
Study abroad, 157 
War college programs, 165-66 
Public purchasing agents, certification of, 
152 


Publications, student, 65 


Residence requirements (cont'd): 
School of Government and Business 
Administration: 
For the B.B.A. degree, 131 
For the Grad.Cert. in H.C.A., 148 
For the Doctor's degrees, 150 
For the Master's degrees, 139 
School of Public and International 
Affairs: 
For the B.A. degree, 156-57 
For the Certificate of the LS.S.S., 
165 
For the M.A. degree, 159 
Romance Languages and Literatures de- 
partment, 376-85 
Bachelor's and Master's degree require- 
ments in French and Spanish, 376 
Courses, 377-85 
Departmental prerequisite, 377, 381 
Doctoral fields, 376 
Examinations: 
For doctoral study, 98-99 
For Master's candidacy, 96-97, 159 
Placement, 376 
ROTC, Air Force, 51-52 
Rules of the University, right to change, 
50 
Russian (see also Slavic Languages and 
Literatures department): 
Courses, 386-90 
Examinations: 
For doctoral study, 98-99 
For Master's candidacy, 96-97, 159 
Placement, 385 
Teaching field, 113 
Russian studies, Master's degree require 
ments, 372-73, see also Public and In 


ternational Affairs, School of 


——————————————————————— 


E 


Scholarship, 44—46, 48, see also college, 
school, or division concerned 
Scholarships: 
For foreign students, 39 
Graduate, 36, 37-38 
Undergraduate, 33-35 
Scholastic aptitude tests, 72, 168 
Science and technology, policy studies in, 
172-74 
Sculpture, M.F.A. field, 197 
Secondary administration, M.A. in Ed. 
field, 117-18 
Secondary education, M.A. in Ed. field, 
117-18 
Secondary school honors program, 170 
Selective service information, University 
policy on, 50-51 
Semester hours, maximum allowed, see 
Academic work load 
Semester hours, explanation of, 180 
Senate, University, 22 
Service school courses, credit for, 25 
Sigma Xi, 64 
Sino-Soviet Studies 
Certificate, 165 
Courses, 298-303 
Institute for, 163-65 
Slavic Languages and Literatures 
department, 385—90 
Bachelor's and Master's degree require 
ments, 385 
Courses, 386-90 
Placement examination, 385 
Smithsonian Institution, cooperative pro- 
gram in American civilization, 52, 
185-86, 188 
Social fraternities, 65 
Social sciences, Master's and doctoral 
fields, 94-95 
Social sororities, 65 
Social Studies teaching field, 114 
Social research group, 178 
Sociology department, 390-95 
Bachelor's and Master's degree require 
ments, 390 
Courses, 390-95 
Departmental prerequisite, 390 
Doctoral fields, 390 
Sophomore year in Paris program, 71 
Sororities, social, 65 
Spanish 
Bachelor's and Master's degree require 
ments, 376 
Courses, 381-85 
Doctoral fields, 376 
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Spanish (cont'd) 


Examinations: 


SOIN 
^». ww» x 


For doctoral study, 98-99 
For Master's candidacy, 96-97, 159 


Placement, 376 


l'eaching field, 114 


Spanish American literature: 


Bachelor's and Master's degree require 


ments, 376 


Doctoral field, 376 


Special Education: 
Courses, 396—400 


Department, 395—400 
Doctoral study, 121-23 


TT. 2 
Ed.S. degree requirements, 121 
Instructional materials center, 


Atlantic region, 176-77 
M.A. in Ed. field, 117-18 
Teaching field, minor, 114 


Special honors, 49 
Speech and Drama department, 
Bachelor's and Master's degree n 


ments, 400 


Courses, 401-6 
e te 
Speech communication, undergradua 


major, 400 


Speech and drama teaching field, 115 
Speech and hearing clinic, 52-53. 
Speech pathology and audiology: 
Clinical certification prepara 
Master's field, 400 


tion, 


Undergraduate major, 400 


Sponsored research, 
Sports, 63 
Spring weekend, 63 
Staff of instruction, 


416-62 


Statistics: 
Bachelor's degree 


Applied, 406 


Business and economic, 
32, 136-37 


175-78 


a Iphabetical list, 


requirements: 


Mathematical, 406 


Courses, 407-12 


Department, 406-12 407 
Departmental prerequisite, 


Doctoral fields, 407 
Master's degree require 


Applied, 406 
Business 


145-46 


Mathematical, 407 
Specialization, busin 


and economie, 


ments: 


138-415 


ess adm! 


sree, 1? 
major, B.B.A degree, 


Mid- 


400-406 
equire 


81-82, 130- 


jnistratio" 
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Student activities, 61-65 Student organizations, 63—65 
ligibility for, 62 Student personnel work in higher educa- 
Sane 61 tion, M.A. in Ed. field, 117-18 
ent affairs, hearing committee on, Student publications, 65 
"s Student services, 55-59 
E" Career services, 59 Students, classification of, 75 
*nt employment, 38, 59 Study abroad, 71, 157 
^ ent Bovernment, 61—62 Summer school credit, 47 
3tud, 


*nt information, University policy on Summer sessions, 171 

a ĉase of, 50 Suspension, 31-32, 43, 45 46, 74, 104, 
ent life, 55-65 131, 156, 169, 463-64 

mmittee on, 61 


EL 


T , 

rd fields, School of Education, Iraineeships, 36-37, 100 4 

ermina] -— Transcripts of record, 31, 4 d 
82-83 rriculum in accounting, Transfer within the University, 27, 46- 

Tests ie 47, 77, 96, 170 

Thesi * Examinations Iransfer students, admission, 24 


5 requi 
“quirements, 48-49 Transportation and traffic management 


raduz : 
97 Yate School of Arts and Sciences, specialization, B.B.A. degree, 136 
Sch : Trustees: | 
School of Education, 120 Board of, 16-18 I! 
ner Government and Business Committees of the Board of, 18 | | 
mn ot no 140-41 Honorary, 17 | 
fairs 1 Public and International Af- Tuition, 29 | | 
Time of X Deposit, 24, 30 
T Course offeri l ` - 
ool ings, 180-81 Projected increases, 31 | 
) 


requi 
Quirements, Ph.D. degree, 98-99 | 


U 


niversity C "TE: ———— m = m 
Fee, 29 enter, 56-57 Urban affairs group option, B.A. field in 


JOVernment public affairs, 372 
Diversit tud 62 «n Urban and Regional Planning: 
Cademic wot, Division of, 167-70 Courses, 413-15 
n's Ate — 169 Department, 413-15 
Entr è re "s 7 M.A. in Govt. degree requirements, 
SeRulation, og ments, 168 138-41, 145-46, 146-47 
Scholarship’ -/0 M.P.A. degree requirements, 138-41, I 
Secondary gap wimements, 169 144, 145 
90l honors Program, 170 M. of Urb. and Reg.Plan. degree re- 


quirements, 138-41, 145 
Y 


etera Tn 
n" education, 53 BM LX ; mes — or gece 
" Vocational counseling, 58-59 


W 
Waiy ie 
Cr exam: — 
War cor hinations 
c ns, 7 
Warnia lege Programs T 389 Winter weekend, 63 
8, mid-semester ae Withdrawal, 32-33, 46, 93 


Work load, see Academic work 
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} Z 
Zoology: 
Courses, 212-14 
Ilii Doctoral fields, 208 
] Master's field, 208 
| Undergraduate major, 208 
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> d semester breaks do not apply to third- and fourth-year students. | 
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THE CALENDAR 1971-72* 


FALL SEMESTER 

Registration Thursday 

Orientation for first-year students Friday-Monday 
Opening Assembly Monday 

Classes begin Tuesday 


Veterans Day (holiday) Monday 


Thanksgiving recess begins after last class W ednesday 
Classes resume Monday 

Christmas recess begins after last class Saturday 
Classes resume Monday 


Examination period Monday- Saturday 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Registration Thursday 


| 
| 
M 
Spring-semester classes begin Monday i | i 
Winter Convocation (holiday) Monday 
Spring recess begins after last class Saturday 
Classes resume Monday 


Last day of spring-semester classes Saturday 


Examination period Monday-Saturday 


Commencement Sunday i 


5 


Dean of the Medical Center John Parks 
1ssociate Deans of the Medical Center J.J Feffer, 


C.A. Lowe, F.N. Miller, Jr 


THE FACULTY 


b 
"Messors J.P. Adams, P.C. Adkins, F.D. Allan, L.K. Alpert, Seymour Alpert, 
Brows may. J.M. Bailey, R.H. Barter, Leon Bernstein, Brian Blades, Halla 
C c T.M. Brown, C.A. Caceres, Paul Calabrisi, T.C. Chalmers, J.D. 

(Visit, C.S. Coakley, L.R. Culbertson, F.C. Derrick, Jr., Spyros Doxiadis 

J ing), W.R. Duryee ( Researc h), B.S Epstein, J.M. Evans, H.L. Feffer, 

! effer. C. M, Goss (Visiting), P.P. Griffin, J.A. Halsted, Murdock Head, 

Neha. R.S. Higdon, J.C. Houck, Rudolph Hugh, W.N. Jensen, T.N. 
t. G.A. Kelser, Jr, R.A. Kenney, C.T. Klopp, S.L. Leikin, G.S. 

Millar 3 R.S. Lourie, M.J. Malone, H.G. Mandel, A.M. Margileth, J.W. 

» F.N, Miller, Jr., J.P Naughton, William Newman, Leo Oliner, Sean 


Vens :G. Sites, B.W. Smith, J.C. Smith, W.W. Stanbro, Harold Ste- 
5 agna, LR. Telford, C.S. Tidball, Elizabeth Tidball (Re- 
Clinica) Is : Treadwell, G.V, Vahouny, F.W. Wolff, Leon Yochelson 
Associa, fessors M.G, Alper, WS. McCune, H.V. Rizzoli 
rofessors L.F, Affronti, T.C. Alford, J.C. Aller, Gordon Avery, 
Schnej n, J.M. Bacos, K.L. Becker, Alexander Breslow, Lawrence Brett- 
esearch) ou Cassidy, Tsung Cheng, J.B. Christensen, H.W. Clark, Jr. 


» V.H. Cohn, J ; ; AC ~ a j i 

Agosti onn, Jr., Milton Corn, J.A. Curtin, Leon € ytryn, Angelo 
(Research) DW. Delaney, W.O. Dobbins III, J.A. Dowling, S.E. Fabro 
Grigorian 'M ‘R. Felts, Jr., J.D. Finkelstein, R.C. Fowler, J.L. Fox, H.M. 
Well; ' 1 argaret Gutelius, C.R. Hartman, Ariel Hollinshead (Research), 


ung, Dorothy Huntington (Research), F.S. Jannotta, W.R. Jon- 


*ünedy K q. aula Kaiser, R.P. Kaufman, Peter Kenmore, Marie-Louise 
Lindsay, yy > Kim (Research), N.C, Kramer, L.S. Lessin, J.R. Lilly, Joseph 
AP. Masten cO. Loudon, W.L. Marsh, DJ. Massaro, Rashid Massumi, 
» Paul Mazel, J.E. McClenathan, Larry McGowan, G.A. 
The Fac Aurphy, W.J. Nelson, A.F. North, Jr., 


Faculty, Dean's Council, and committee members are for the academic 


x isitar CEU the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of the 
CUtive Faculty of Admissions of the University are ex officio members of the Faculty 
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J.B. O'Connell, J.C. Penhos (Research), Arthur Peschin, Lawrence Piet 
H.C. Pierpont, Lois Platt, Melvin Reich, Rebecca Rieger (Research), Pë 
tricia Russell, L.P. Scott III, C.W. Shilling, P.E. Shorb, Jr., Irene Siu, AG 
Soto, K.M. Stevens, J.A. Straw, N.T. Tsangaris, J.K. Viktora (Research) 
Mary Watt, Benny Waxman, Don Wenger 

Associate Clinical Professors J.J. McFarland, Jr., W.P. McKelway 

Assistant Professors E.N. Albert, Yousef Al-Doory, R.P. Altman, G.P. August 
G.J. Augustin, J.S. Bailey (Research), Ann Barnet, W.H. Barton, P.M. Berk- 
man, C.M. Berlin, Jr., Gerrit Besselaar, C.D. Brandt, C.H. Chan, Y 
Ming Chu, Mary Coleman, R.M. Coleman, J.K. Cooper, S.H. Danovite® 
Mervyn Elgart, Gloria Eng, S.A. Fagen (Research), D.S. Friendly, A 
Rung Fu, Linda Gallo (Research), P.A. Gorman, Richard Granke, a 
Greenberg (Research), L.M. Greenberg, G.A. Hahn (Research), Allan 
J.S. Haller, Suzanne Hammersberg, Paul Hamosh, Barbara Howard 
search), Kun-yen Huang, F.L. Hurley, M.J. Jackson, C.B. Jacobson, 
Johnson (Research), E.N. Kassira, Robert Keimowitz, S.G. Kent, H.W. S 
C.H. Klingenmaier, Philip Klubes, Marilyn Koering, E.N. Kraybill, T 
Kurzbard, J.R. Landoll, John LaRosa, R.A. Lavine, Ann Lodge (Researe 
Massoud Majd-Ardekani, Hildegard Manitsas, Emanuele Mannarino, of 
Marlow, Nasser Movassaghi, G.H. Nachnani, Karin Nelson, M.N JC 
F.A. Peck, L.W. Perry, J.R. Puig, H.B. Richardson, Jr., C.A. Rigg: " 
Rios, D.I. Robbins, Barbara Roth-Schechter, H.L. Rudman, V.K. Saint 
Shapiro, T.R. Shworles, K.B. Singh, Elizabeth Stephenson, 
(Research), Glenn Walker, D.W. Watkins, Anna Weihrer, M.W. We 
Jr, D.E. Winer, Karl Wipplinger, Philip Witorsch, G.L. Wright, Jr. 
Zook 

Assistant Clinical Professor J.L. Levine j search) 

Instructors Sidney Abraham, Kathryn Anderson, Minoru Araki (Rese ine 
L.F. Arias-Bernal, J.I. Aunón (Research), Eduardo Azcarate, e a. 

Chura, J.B. Craft, Jr., K.J. Dickie, Glenna Fitzgerald, Anne Fete ond 


Kim. 


, 


Haddad, Hiltje Irausquin (Research), Hemant Joglekar, 
Jr., Sau-Wah Kwan, S.R. Lane, G.S. Lang, David Lee, 
Mabon, Dertad Manguikian, Shirley McMahon, D.R. Meers, S 
son, D.B. Murray (Research), Karen Olness, Beneta Peacock, . . 
Manoochehr Pooya, Olga Pruna, K.R. Rao, Monouchehr Rokni, 
R.J. Santos, R.K. Sarin, F.A. Siegel (Research), Jane Todaro, Y 
S.G. Werner, J.R. Whiteman (Research), K.D. Williams, Hoyoko 
Associate Dean of the Medical Center, for Research C.A. Lowe. 
Administrator of the University Hospital and Clinic V.F. Ludewig 


` perki 


THE DEAN’S COUNCIL* 

i. Sites, 
L.K. Alpert, Halla Brown, Milton Gusack, F.P. Heald, J.G. Si 
Stevens, C.W. Thompson, C.R. Treadwell, N.T. Tsangaris 


versi! 
of the Ure 
— E irector 
* The Dean and Associate Deans of the Medical Center, the Medical pn the iver d 


ink ol 
Hospital, the Medical Director of the University Clinic, the Administrator ex 
pital and Clinic, and the President of the Medical Alumni Association 
the Dean's Council. 


FACULTIES AND COM MITTEES 
EXECUTIVE FACULTY 


Professors J.P. Adams, P.C. Ackins, M.F. Armaly, C.A. Caceres, Paul Cala- 
risi, C.S. Coakley, L.R Culbertson, F.C. Derrick, B.S Epstein, J.J. Feffer, 
P.P, Griffin, Murdock Head, R.S. Higdon, W.N Jensen, G.A. Kelser, Jr.. 
“A. Kenney, C.T. Klopp, H.G. Mandel, A.M Margileth, J.W. Millar, F.N 

iller, Jr., Sean O'Reilly, John Parks, RC. Parlett, A.E. Parrish, R.H. Par- 
Tott, T M. Peery, J.E. Rankin, Mary Louise Robbins, J.G. Sites, B.W. Smith. 
C, Smith, W.W. Stanbro, Harold Stevens, LR. Telford, C.S. Tidball, C.R. 
, Padwell, Leon Yochelson 


cal Professors M.G. Alper, W.S. McCune, H.V. Rizzoli 
Ne’ Professors W.E. Anderson, V.H. Cohn, Jr.. R.P. Kaufman, W.J. 
eison 


— Clinical P 
hing: Professor Mervyn Elgart 

ant Clinical Professor J.L. Levine 
Ewe Dean of the Medical Center, for Research C.A. I owe 
NStratoy of the University Hospital and Clinic V F. Ludewig 


COMM EES* 


4 rofessors J.J. McFarland, Jr.. W.P. McKelway 


mi, 


M 
MITTEE ON ADMISSIONS 


aul isi 
Lp Calabrisi, Chairman 
Say, Jr ronti, D.H. Glew, Jr., Milton Gusack, Marilvn Koering, Joseph Lind- 
MeClen; A.M. Margileth, HI ve) NO tane Siu, W.G, Tompkins, J.H 

athan (Student Representative), N.O Polk (Student Representative) 
Com 

MITTEE ON n 

TEE ON EDUCATIONAI POLICY 

IR. Sites, Chairman 


RA Ken onsen, F.P, Heald, Rudolph Hugh, W.N. Jensen, Peter Kenmore, 
Repres nney, J.E R 


ari Rankin, J.J. Rheingold, N.T. lsangaris, T.R. Crock (Student 
Pregos, .. DeAlarcon (Student Representative), R.W. Weiss (Student 
*htatiye ) 


COMM 
I 
m TTEE on SCHOLARSHIP 
Ry oo Chairman 
e 
t gnc, Milton Corn, J.G. Randolph, B.W. Smith, J.C. Smith, Eliza- 


Ap Johnso, ¢ Berlin, Jr., V.H. Cohn, Jr. H.M Grigorian, M.J. Jackson, 
$ ish a Kent N.C Kramer, W.S. McCune, Larry McGowan, 


nt Socie elvin Reich, Harold Stevens, F.W. Wolff, C.C. C z 
AN ety Representati ve) 


tal, the pa Associ 
p "s Medical Direc pas Of the Medical Center, the Medical Director of the University 
» Or Of the University Clinic, the Administrator of the University Hos- 
nine the resident of c ‘ 


the Medical Alumni Association are ex officio members of 
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COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 


Mary Louise Robbins, Chairman 
T.C. Alford, F.D. Allan, Alexander Breslow, Halla Brown, G.V. 


J.A. Crawford (Student Representative) 


Vahouny: 


I 
| } COMMITTEE ON CONTINUING MEDICAL EDUCATION 


R.P. Kaufman, Chairman y 
W.E. Anderson, J.A. Curtin, B.S. Epstein, H.L. Feffer, M.P. Footer, Paul Jo! 


J.L. Marlow, D.J. Massaro, Rashid Massumi, W.S. McCune, R.H. Parrott, " 
Piemme, Leon Yochelson, J.A. Crawford (Student Representative), A-J. Ebe 
(House Staff Representative) 


COMMITTEE ON APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 


G.A. Kelser, Jr., Chairman 
J.P. Adams, P.C. Adkins, R.C. Parlett, T. M. Peery 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON ELECTRON MICROSCOPE FACILITIES 
AND OPERATIONS 

C.S. Tidball, Chairman 

E.N. Albert, M.F. Armaly, Marie Cassidy, W.O. Dobbins III, 
ing, I.R. Telford 


er" 
Marilyn Ke? 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


J.C. Smith, Chairman Kaufman: 
W.R. Ayers, David Benfer, Catherine Breen, Marion Corddry, R.P. 
Jane Lingo, J.F. Mermel, R.S. Woodward (Student Representative} 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON REHABILITATION 


J.P. Naughton, Chairman 
H.L. Feffer, Mahmoud Mourad, Sean O'Reilly, Irene Tamagna 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON TEACHING AIDS 
RW 


F.D. Allan, Chairman Straw. 
Gordon Avery, R.A. Kenney, H.C. Pierpont, W.W. Stanbro, J.A. 


Schulz (Student Representative) 


DATA PROCESSING STEERING COMMITTEE 
i2 
Dorsey 


| 
V.F. Ludewig, Chairman " 
| M.F. Armaly, C.A. Caceres, C.S. Coakley, J.K. Cooper, wi 


Kaufman, R.A. Lavine, J.W. Millar, F.J. Naramore, C.S. Tidb: 


STUDENT ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO THE DEAN R Ww schult 


‘ené n, 
D.H. Burstein, B.D. Burtoff, D.R. Howard, J.H. McC lenatha 
L.A. Shapiro, H.M. Uman, R.S. Woodward 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE OF GEORGE W ASHINGTON UNIVERSITY has a distin- 

— history that goes back more than a century In March, 1825, the School 

the "ed with the intention of building "a medical school commensurate with 

ite haben and demands of a rising metropolis, and the improvement of serv- 

Oughout the country, The School of Medicine, the eleventh oldest in 

$ Country, has met this responsibility by providing its students with a foun- 

E the medical sciences upon which they have built medical careers in 
» teaching, research, or administration 

In 1844, the 


School took on a new dimension when Congress granted it the 
© of the W 


Ospitals ; ashington Infirmary Thus one of the earliest general teaching 
n the Nation was established in W ashington. 

t the turn of the century the School was located at its present site—in the 

er of Washington close to world-renowned library facilities, comprehen- 


o ` i 

ute Vernment medical museums, and numerous federal medical research and 
ific establishments. 

© distinguished history of 

Icine close 


lon 


the George Washington University School of 
ly parallels academic advances and medical progress of the Na- 
Y. € School has contributed to both. 

"Orge Washington University Medical Center, established in 1966, 
Of the School of Medicine, the University Hospital, the University 
nd affiliated hospitals. 


Dist 
Clinic, a 


WECTIVES 


The 
art a PUtpose of the School of Me 


dicine is to prepare men and women in the 
ing „Science 


Ociet of medicine to meet the health needs of a growing, ever-chang- 
ema! 2 Is the responsibility of the School to provide its students with a 
Plan of instruction in the basic medical sciences, with well-guided 


General Information 
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clinical experience, with opportunities for expression in research, and with 8 
philosophy in keeping with the highest ethics of the profession 

To carry out its program, the School maintains a well qualified faculty and 
makes use of facilities which provide exceptional opportunities for resea? 
and clinical training in the Washington metropolitan area. 


PLAN OF INSTRUCTION 


The Faculty and Administration of the School of Medicine have develope! 
and initiated a program of medical education through careful study of 
performance, present opportunity, and future need Ec 
Students differ widely in their interests and abilities. Each student 55 , 
couraged to maximal achievement within his own limits. This is accomp ‘qual 
by a balanced program of required and elective courses that permit indivi 
scholarly development in specialized medical sciences and research. pasić 
The curriculum provides graduated instruction, beginning with the m 
medical sciences and expanding to include the more complex aspects of Ci 
maintenance and care of the sick. It provides a broad basic preparation 
career in medicine. , to 
In the first year, the schedule begins with an orientation period designe" 
introduce the new students to the Faculty, the upperclassmen, and the en 
ment for their medical education. al pio- 
The first semester is devoted to the study of the sciences (anatomy 1 human 
chemistry) concerned with the structure and composition of the normal BY 
body. In the second semester of the first year, the science of normal fu 
is further emphasized by courses in physiology. These studies of the post 
provide a basis for emphasis on health maintenance, which is à strong 
tive characteristic of the University's new teaching program. During t sure in 
semester the student is also introduced to the concept of disease in à a a 
microbiology, where the various microbial agents and their effects oer Of 
human body are studied. Elective courses are offered in the second Se devel 
the first year and provide an opportunity for the student to begin t 
ment of special interests under the guidance of skilled advisers. thology and 
The basic courses of the first semester of the second year are p? of di pst 
pharmacology. In the former the student learns the nature and wy 0 
as well as the alterations produced by disease in the tissues and 2H ab 
human body. He learns to recognize and evaluate the significance? . the 
normal. Pharmacology provides an understanding of the mode 0 
various agents employed in the treatment of the sick, and emphae study Jt 
and most effective means for their use. Opportunities for electi pnt 
increased during the second year. int the stu m 
The second semester of the second year is planned to acqua y, and 10 he 
with the principles and methods of clinical diagnosis and Tae patient "m 
velop in him an awareness of the physician's responsibility tO ratory acili ple 
basic concepts of laboratory medicine are taught in special y are availa 
During the second semester of the second year, three half-days " 
each week for electives. „nt has à 1 in 
During the final 20 months of the curriculum, cach studen jnic and 
clinical clerkship assignment in the University Hospital an assigned ' 
affiliated hospitals. Patients with a wide variety of illnesses are 
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Student for close personal study under the guidance of a faculty skilled in the 
Various specialties of medical practice. In the course of the clerkship, the 
Student is given increasing responsibility as he demonstrates competence and 


Professional maturity. 


ring a 24-week ele 


ctive period, each student has an opportunity to explore 


senera] practice, specialty practice, or areas of research which may be of help 
n *ciding the direction of his career. Students with exceptional interests and 


zn ability may be 
es, including those 


permitted to spend their elective period in other univer- 
of foreign countries, but most students will find ample 


0 EL. <6 irs : 
Pportunities in the University’s own published schedule of approximately 150 
*rent electives for upperclassmen. 


avail 


T |TERM | 
I > 

YEAR t 6 weeks) 
TERM Il 


E E (16 weeks) 
(16. E 


Week vac itio 
Rie ation) 
D TERM I 


(16 weeks) 


TERM Iv 
(16 weeks) 


Week vacatio, 

Mnr cation) 
T 

Tras 
AND (4 Weeks) 
POUR 
YEARS 

CLINICAL 

ite last (SERKSHIPS 
in Weeks Weeks) 
‘Station, 
{eluding d 

Week i 


a for elective cre 


Uurses in the recently established Department of Clinical Engineering are 
dit to students interested in this increasingly important 


CURRICULUM 
A. The Basic Medical Sciences 
ANATOMY AND BIOCHEMISTRY 


PHYSIOLOGY AND MICROBIOLOGY 


plus 4 semester-hour credits of electives in Anatomy and 
Biochemistry 


PATHOLOGY AND PHARMACOLOGY 


plus 4 semester-hour credits of electives in Physiology 
and Microbiology 


B. Introduction to Clinical Medicine 


PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS, LABORATORY MEDICINE, PSYCHI- 
ATRY, INTRODUCTORY CLINICAL LECTURES 

plus 4 semester-hour credits of electives in Pathology, 
Pharmacology, and others 


C. Patient Care 
INPATIENT CLERKSHIPS: 

Psychiatry (4 weeks), Medicine (12 weeks), Surgery (12 
weeks), Obstetrics and Gynecology (8 weeks), Pediatrics 
(8 weeks) 

OUTPATIENT CLERKSHIPS: 

General Medicine and Medical Specialties (8 weeks), 
Emergency Room (4 weeks) 

D. Career Electives 


SUPPLEMENTARY CLINICAL CLERKSHIPS OR BASIC SCI- 
ENCE OR CLINICAL RESEARCH 
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DEGREES 


The four-year program of the School of Medicine, described above, leads t0 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 

In cooperation with Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, a seven-yeat 
curriculum leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor 9 
Medicine is offered. In cooperation with the Graduate School of Arts and 
ences programs leading to the combined degrees of Master of Science 
Doctor of Medicine or Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor of Medicine af 
offered. 

The departments of the School of Medicine cooperate with the Gradual 
School of Arts and Sciences in offering the degree of Master of Science in the 


fields of anatomy, biochemistry, genetics, microbiology, mycology, -— 
es 10 


an 


pharmacology, and physiology; and in directing the research of candidat 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in more than fifty fields 


EQUIPMENT AND BASIC SCIENCE FACILITIES 


Facilities for the School of Medicine are located at 1331, 1335, 1337, and 1339 
H Street, N.W., in downtown Washington. H 
Administrative Offices —The administrative offices of the School, 1 1331 "i 
Street, consist of the offices of the Dean of the Medical Center, Medical 1A 
missions, Research Administration, and the Medical Alumni Association e 
Medical School Buildings.—In the buildings housing the School of Medicine 
1335 and 1337 H Street, there are lecture rooms, classrooms, students rod 
and the following laboratories: anatomy, biochemistry, microbiology» 
ology, pharmacology, and physiology. The laboratories are fully equip. the 
enable students to pursue adequately the laboratory courses and to acquire 
technical skill necessary in modern clinical and investigative work. cial 

Research Building —The Research Building, 1339 H Street, houses wom 
laboratories for graduate and staff research in the departments of An 
Biochemistry, Microbiology, Pharmacology, and Physiology. Special ta h- 
are provided for the study of radioactive compounds, for tissue- -culture rtici- 
niques, and for virologic procedures. Qualified students are invited to 
pate in certain aspects of the research program either on a volunteer 
with the support of special Research Scholarships. 

Teaching Aids.—This administrative unit of the School of Med 
the activities of the following service functions: Medical Illustration & ication: 
tography, Audio-visual Facilities (including television), and Xerox on the 

Medical Library.—The Medical Library, in well-equipped quarters volumes 
first floor of 1339 H Street, N.W., contains 40,000 carefully selecte 
including the new medical works and the principal medical journals. d scientifi 

Interlibrary loan service is maintained with other medical an 


icine direc 


libraries. h class day; 
The Medical Library is open from 7:30 a.m. to 10 p.m. e d from 12 

Monday through Friday; from 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Saturday; 80 . 

noon to 5 p.m. Sunday. ity Hospital 
A branch of the Medical Library is maintained in the Us ope? n eve? 


for the use of the resident physicians, interns, and students. 
day from 8:30 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
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CLINICAL FACILITIES 


Students at the George Washington University School of Medicine receive clin- 
eal experience at the University Hospital, at the L niversity Clinic, and at affili- 
ated hospitals. 

he George Washington University Hospital.—This 550-bed hospital, staffed 
‘nd directed by the Faculty of the School of Medicine, provides excellent 
“nical opportunities for the instruction of medical students. The Medical Di- 


Te ^ 
ector, Chairmen of Departments, 


and Directors of Sections are responsible 
for the 


Supervision of patient care. Under guidance, the individual student has 

irec 3 

p responsibility to patients. Clinical conferences are held in w hich the his- 
1Y Of patients, laboratory records, and the physical and p 


. athological findings 
* Presented and correlated, 


e Meyer Pavilion, a new addition, has greatly enriched the facilities of the 
Se Hospital by making available new monitored Operating rooms; a 
ich ; earch unit; a radioisotope laboratory; and radiotherapy facilities, 
ich include a linear accelerator. 
ing aqua niversity Clinic. The University Clinic is housed in a 13-story build- 
Service ant to the University Hospital Clinic facilities for each Hospital 
tion in vw Cancer detection are available. Students are assigned for instruc- 
* University Clinic. 


Chi , à; ASSI à 
Ch; tildren * Hospital.—This is one of the largest and best known hospitals for 


^m In the United States. Medical students receive training and clinical 
and clinic, i. Pediatrics on both clinic and inpatient services. Special lectures 
lump: Work in child psychiatry are given in Children's Hospital. 
bloc E Hospital for Women. This 150-bed hospital, situated only two 
@hington xS University Hospital, is utilized by medical students at George 
Year bout 10 e et for clinical training in obstetrics and gynecology. Each 
Almost 000 patients are admitted, and there are 12,000 outpatient visits. 
ually, ; eliveries and 4,500 gynecological operations are performed an- 
training 9'umbia Hospital for Women is an affiliated hospital for residency 
trics and Gynecology in the George Washington University 
. enter Program. 
Ospital, on, Columbia General Hospital. The District of Columbia General 
a "en the largest general hospitals in the country, is a teaching fa- 
© hospit, in the School of Medicine, . i 
facilit ES al has à bed capacity of approximately 750. It is the principal 
Patient vá © care of the indigent sick of the community. Annually, the out- 
-Pártment has over 180,000 clinic visits; approximately 83,000 pa- 
emergency room, and 22,000 are admitted to the hospital. 
ute me ica eest emergency service in the District, and a great variety of 
Fairy, Ho and Surgical problems are examined and treated. 
Muni y teaching a — This new and already expanding 300-bed voluntary com- 
Clinical servi ng hospital Serves a burgeoning suburban area and provides all 
Mitte 3 p. including Psychiatry. Each year over 15,500 patients are ad- 
dong Xamined ^" delivered, 8,000 surgical operations performed, and 36,000 
NM liter: ànd treated in the Emergency Suite. Fairfax Hospital offers 
Cllitieg for a nship program, a School of Medical Technology, and clinical 


chool of Practical Nursing. Students of the School of Medi- 
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cine serve at this hospital in clinical clerkship and elective programs Fairfax 
rics and Gyne 


Hospital is an affiliated hospital for residency training in Obstet 
cology in the George Washington University Medical Center Program. 


St. Elizabeths Hospital.—St. Elizabeths Hospital, established by an act 0 
the De 


Congress in 1855, is a federal psychiatric hospital administered under 
r the 


partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. This hospital provides fo 
and general well-being of approximately 7,500 patients © 
The facility includes a completely approved Genera 
and functions with # 
various special 


treatment, care, 
whom 5,900 are resident. 
Hospital to meet the needs for medical and surgical care 
full-time staff within the hospital plus attending physicians in 


ties. The hospital maintains an up-to-date medical library. 
Medical students of George Washington University utilize the faciliti 

St. Elizabeths for clinical psychiatric training. Opportunities for research 

enhanced by a cooperative arrangement with the National Institute of Men! 

Health of the United States Public Health Service. 

This new 700-bed hospital, which m" 

dmi 


es of 


Veterans Administration Hospital 
places the Mt. Alto Veterans Administration Hospital and the Veterans A 


istration Outpatient Clinic, was opened in May, 1965 


: « d f 
In addition to the medical, surgical, psychiatric, neurological, tuberculi 
large outpatie 
hea 


a spe 


and physical medicine and rehabilitation services there is a 
program; an extensive medical research program; programs in open 
surgery, cobalt therapy, and renal dialysis; a metabolic program, and 
cially designed Administrative Research Laboratory 
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Washington Hospital Center—Opened in 1958. this 829-bed private, volun- 
lary institution serves the greater Washington area through a triad of activities: 
Patient care, teaching, and research. The Center is the tenth busiest of more 
"i^ 7,000 hospitals in the United States and the second busiest private hos- 
Pital in terms of inpatient admissions. A very active emergency service cares 
or more than 48,000 patients a year, and the 36 clinics provide all major 
elhical service except pediatrics for about 82,000 outpatients yearly. In ad- 
ition to an extensive approved internship and residency program, the Center 

*'* Organized instruction for nurses, laboratory and X-ray technicians, medi- 
ca Secretaries, and other health-related vocations. 


SOVERNMENT MUSEUMS 


be Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, on the grounds of Walter Reed 
my Medical Center, affords unexcelled opportunity for study of conditions 
cance. eal medicine and surgery as well as those of special military signifi- 
terial 2 ts collection of anatomical and pathological specimens comprises ma- 

*celved from all areas of the world and is unequalled in this country. 
the pauseum of Hygiene, the National Museum, the Smithsonian Institution, 
Cultur anic Gardens, and the various collections of the Department of Agri- 

© all afford opportunity for study of materials of special interest in vari- 


a Bet ^ . 
Teas of Medicine and its allied sciences, 


The Degree of Doctor of Medicine 


EMENTS 


MINIM, 
Instit, E es OF 90 SEMESTER HOURS must have been earned in an accredited 
®Dplie savor higher learning. Credits earned in à professional school can be 


ible p to . * fulfillment of this minimum requirement only if they are accept- 
or Science. “pplicant’s College or university toward a Bachelor’s degree in Arts 

: A credit under the quarter system is two-thirds of a semester hour. 
Xeeptiona lageous to complete four full years of undergraduate work. Only 


' Students are accepted upon completion of the minimal require- 


* follow; um 
before lowing Courses must be completed with satisfactory achievement 
aPPlicant can be certified for matriculation. All required science 


With the - Include sufficient laboratory work to give assurance of familiarity 
n Biology menta] methods and techniques of the disciplines. 
tithe, : 


Ou T in gene "vocal hours, including 4 hours of laboratory. This may 
Meg i Tal biology or zoology but may not include separately credited 

. 2, gyn botany, 

elude em 


bg qualitativo semester hours of general inorganic chemistry (which may 
3 er hours a); including 4 semester hours of laboratory; and 6 
Physics: 8 i Of organic chemistry, including laboratory. 

mester hours, including at least 2 semester hours of laboratory. 

introdu to Semester hours in composition and literature. This may be the 
While Ty college course or its equivalent. 

r admission, courses in embryology, histology, genetics, 

ongly recommended. 
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ADMISSION PROCEDURE 
ance requirements, sup 


areful attention to the entr 
furnishing te 


The applicant should give c 
asked for on the application and 


plying all the information 
School with all the required credentials. An applicant cannot be considere 
until the following are received: 
1. A fully completed Application for Admission. ! 
2. Official transcripts of record from the registrar of each college, univer 
onal school, or other medical school attended including summer 


sity, professi 
sessions. Inclusion of transferred credits on a tr 
of the transcript from the school where the credits were earned. Applicant 
currently in attendance should request official transcripts of record to date a? 
send supplemental transcripts as soon as courses are completed and grades are 


anscript will not serve in pia 


recorded. mc 
3. Letters of recommendation from the applicant's advisor? 
committee or from the references given in the application. 

4. The results of the Medical College Admission Test, sponsored 
Association of American Medical Colleges. Information concerning t an 
may be obtained from premedical advisers or the Association of Americi 
Medical Colleges, Division of Educational Measurement and Research 
Dupont Circle, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. «condit 

5. A check or money order made out to George Washington Univers 
in the amount of $25 to cover the cost of evaluating credentials. 


premedical 


by the 
his test 


ADVANCED ST ANDING 
is such that admission wit 
d year. Applicants for 9 i 
The apP 
dicite 
'ed student in à school of meric 
r of the Association O 


The School of Medicine's curriculum 
standing is ordinarily limited to the thir 
the second year will be considered in exceptional circumstances. 
must: 

1. Be or have been a regularly register 
which is a member or an affiliate membe 


Medical Colleges. 


is 
: : - : . nere De 
2. Be in good standing and eligible to continue in the school wher n 


ation has 


currently enrolled, or eligible to re-enter that school if his educ 
interrupted. requi 
3. Have completed a course of study at least equivalent to tha à stude? 
or which he is applying had he been sion t0 


for advancement to the year f 
in the George Washington University School of Medicine. For € stt 
the second year, he must have completed all work in anatomy, bio€ ust pave 
microbiology, and physiology. For admission to the third year, he 2 colo 
obstetrics an gyne 


completed didactic courses in medicine, surgery, 
pediatrics, and psychiatry. Fe o aU 
4. Have the endorsement of the dean of his school of medicine 9 : 
thorized delegate. di gxami” 
5. Take the Part I Examination of the National Board of wp to rake 
ers if he is applying for admission to the third year He should P^ ameti? 
the examination in June of the year in which he wishes to enter subject E 
citizens attending foreign medical schools are required to pass aM ^ scient 
the Part I Examination in order to demonstrate competence In the = nde! ud 
those given : 


The application procedures are otherwise the same às 


general instructions for admission. 
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SELECTION PROCEDURES 


The Committee on Admissions reviews credentials as soon as they are com- 
plete. The Committee is guided in the selection of students by the applicant's 
Academic ability, the results of the Medical College Admission Test, and per- 
Sonal qualifications as determined by letters of reference and personal inter- 
view, Applicants are interviewed regionally or locally on invitation by the 
Committee. The applicant who is invited to an interview should make every 
effort to keep the appointment or let the School know promptly if another 
"rangement must be made. The interviewer's report is an essential part of 
reece Plicant's record, The Committee on Admissions will not make a final 
mmendation until it has been received. 

Each applicant is notified of the Committee's decision as soon as possible. 
^ ientcant who is offered a place in a class is required, within two weeks, 
accept x the Office of Admissions of the School of Medicine of his intent to 

€ place reserved for him. A deposit of $100 must be remitted within 
) - of the date of admission. This deposit will not be refunded after 
irst. It will be credited toward the tuition for the first semester. 
Physica Panying the offer of a place in class will be forms for a report on 
» . Condition. This report must be completed and returned to the Office 
pr pee of the School of Medicine by the student’s physician within two 
receipt of the letter of acceptance. 

sate related to admissions, requests for applications, or the mailing 

icorge und and credentials should be addressed to: Office of Admissions, 
ashington University School of Medicine, 1331 H Street, N.W., 


’Shington, D.C. 20005. 


ony semester of the academic year 1971-72, registration will be con- 
to 4 fm the University Gymnasium, 2010 H Street, N.W., from 10 a.m. 
Semester 2 September 9. The time and place of registration for the spring 
» and the summer session of fourth-year clerkships, will be announced. 

FER 

A IAN 
The ND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 

follow; 
3 i ia hau ; ; Di» 4 
Page 21 ye fees have been established for the academic year 1971-72. (See 

Projected tuition increases for 1972-75.) 


it On :0009906000000000009000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000900 0000009 $25 00 
Fin fee, for the academic year: 
ES RR REN 2,500.00 

EE LL LLL LL LB cesa. 2,300.00 
> y sevoneecescseccenee AE E EE D ASSI E 2,300. 
leave Cu fee, charged all students (except those granted 

le eBistrat mem” status) each semester .......ceccssecessbecssscvessesceoseiecees 37.50 

9n fee, for failure to register within the designated 

ate Payment f Ta a a a T EES E E E EE AE E iecit — 15.00 

(See “Payn — charged for failure to make payments when due 

Manciay Fiian, of Fees,” pages 20-21) .... 15.00 
rance statement fee, for reinstatement after financial encum- 


ayment of fees (see “Payment of Fees,” pages 
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Continuous Registration fee, charged each student granted “leave of 00 
absence” status for each semester in the School of Medicine $74. 


ab- 


University Center fee, charged each student granted “leave of 0 
sence” status, each semester 3.5 
Graduation fee ............. eere nennen nnne nnn 25.00 
Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is returned be- 00 
cause of insufficient funds or improper drafting.................. nm 15: 

PAYMENT OF FEES 

The annual fee of $2,500 for the 1971-72 academic year for first-year Stir 

dents is payable at the rate of $1,250 on or before registration day for yy 

semester. The annual fee of $2,300 for the 1971 72 academic year oF fot 

other students is payable at the rate of $1,150 on or before registration day 1o 
n fourth- Y? 


each semester. Students registered for the summer session of follow- 
clerkships will be on “continuous registration” without charge until the ne 
ing fall semester. No student is permitted to complete registration OF a 


classes until all charges are paid. Tuition and fees are payable at the "T. 
of the Cashier of the University. Checks and postal money orders shou 
made out to The George Washington University . eginifil 
The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maine 
student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges: ; "^ 
tuition is due and payable in full as described above, à student may be f 
deferred payment contract with the Student Accounts Office at the (ex 


one-half of the total tuition an 


registration permitting him to pay i 
nd the remain. 


cept for fees payable in advance) at the time of registration a 

half on or before November 3, 1971 (for the fall semester), an“ nt per 
. a e! 

Interest at the rate of eight pet * ion t 

of registrat ify 

to noti!) 


( of th 


1972 (for the spring semester). 
annum on the unpaid balance will be charged from the date 
the date payment is made. The University will not obligate itse 


the student, in advance, of the payment-due date for the second ha 


semester charge. , ver 

Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships er to 
ment tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition aw ards are not p 
sign deferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges stances 
the value of the tuition awards by $465 or more Under such cir the 
the student may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due ing * de 
student at the time of registration and to defer the balance by sign 
ferred payment contract. 

Students who fail to make any payment when due will 
charged a $15 late payment fee. Accounts which become - 
will be financially encumbered and will be subject to the in 
eight per cent per annum. In the event à student's account 15. ay 
cumbered, the student forfeits his rights to the use of the debat notify the 
contracts in future semesters, and the Student Accounts Office wil crip: 
Registrar to withhold grades, future registration privileges, ro financial 
plomas, and other academic information until the account is reer the Un 
Financial settlement will require payment in full of all amounts 
oo i nd ay fece RU the 
versity in addition to a financial reinstatement fee of $35. , li ated for he 

After a student has entered the course of instruction he is oblig? - . of f 
tuition for the full semester. A student registered for the cler 
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Summer session is obligated for tuition due at the time of registration for the 
following fall semester, except that in the case of withdrawal or leave of absence 
à Pro rata payment will become due immediately. 

Acceptance by the University of a student's fees does not in any way obli- 
ate the School of Medicine to accept the student for any subsequent semester 
r summer session, and the right is reserved to require the withdrawal of any 
Student whenever, in the interest of the student or the School, the Faculty 
ems it advisable to do so. 


PROJECTED TUITION INCREASES FOR 1972-75 


tanic year tuition increases for first-year students have been estimated as 
8: 1972-73, $500; 1973-74, no increase: 1974—75, not yet determined. 
Cademic year tuition increases for other students have been estimated as fol- 
"i 1972-73, $300; 1973-74, $400; 1974—75, not yet determined. Every 
not es be made to keep tuition increases within these limits. However, it is 
ay pu to project future economic data with certainty, and circumstances 
quire an adjustment in these estimates. 


COs 
T OF TEXTBOOKS AND STUDENT EQUIPMENT 


E Minimum cost of 
e awing mate 
» Uniforms 


necessary textbooks and student equipment (microscope, 

tials, glass slides, clinical thermometer, stethoscope, hemocytom- 

^ » etc.) is approximately as follows: first year, $700; second year, 

by the aid year, $200; and fourth year, $150. Microscopes must be provided 
Student. Rentals are not available. 


Or rt ny Parents may wish some option in meeting and financing all 
Rien. ~ cost of a college education, the University offers educational loan 

Inc. Ee the Girard Trust Bank, Philadelphia, Pa.; Funds for Education, 

Althoug ester, N.H.; and The Riggs National Bank, Washington, D.C. 
itions Similar in purpose, these plans vary somewhat in coverage and 

Ing the life , ne-year and multiple-year plans are available. Insurance cover- 
„Individu — health of the sponsor is provided through these plans. 

eligible to als over twenty-one years of age who are employed full-time are also 

the conditio PIY- They may sponsor their own contracts, provided they meet 

t ns specified by the plan for which they are applying. 
of Student | and applications describing these plans are available in the Office 
20006, Financial Aid, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 

" OR OF MEDICINE 

try 
hay,” _ Candid | 
d tif cio Lt graduation with the degree of Doctor of Medicine must 
Pu under 4 Completed the requirements of the School of Medicine as 
e a emic àn of Instruction" on pages 12-13, including not less than 
exp P nplete d ars of Study as a matriculated student in Medicine. He must 

Minations all required courses and passed satisfactorily all prescribed 
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HONORS 
and has received 
ol the tota 


Faculty 


4 candidate who has completed the four-year medical course 
the grade of H (Honors) in courses totalling 50 per cent or more 
number of semester hours he has taken may be recommended l 


by the 
for graduation "With Distinction." 


COMBINED BACHELOR OF ARTS AND DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


jdate 
In order to be recommended for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, the candidat 
at least 


must complete at least 94 semester hours of prescribed college work ( 
30 hours and one year of residence must be completed in ¢ olumbian Colleg? 
of Arts and Sciences) and the first year of the medical curriculum. Upon sin 
factory completion of the fourth year of the medical curriculum the stude? 


becomes eligible for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 


COMBINED MASTER OF SCIENCE AND DOCTOR OF MI DICINE 


; . of Mast 
Students in the School who wish to apply for the combined degrees ol M on 
jmissie 


of Science and Doctor of Medicine must meet the requirements for ac 
to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. They must be recommendet of 
the chairman of the department and by the deans of the Graduate Schoe 
Arts and Sciences and the Medical Cente! hours 
The Master of Science program consists of a minimum of 30 semester S 
of credit. A maximum of 12 semester hours of credit for graduate-level © ap 
completed as a part of the Doctor of Medicine degree (and not already re 
plied toward the Bachelor’s degree) will be allowed in fulfillment of t urs 
quirements of the Master of Science degree. The remaining 18 semester : 
of course work, which includes a thesis, must be n e the 
medical sciences normally required for a Master 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


| course 


in course work 1 
of Science degree 


DUAL PROGRAM FOR THE DOCTOR OF MEDICINE AND 
DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY DEGREES 

to 
sth the Doe 


A dual program is available to qualified students who seek bc , must b? 
Medicine and Doctor of Philosophy degrees. The requirements whic ly estab 
fulfilled for both degrees are identical to those currently and separate ences: 
lished in the School of Medicine and the Graduate School of Arts s = 24 se 
A student working toward these degrees may apply à maximum ward Í 


mester hours of approved work taken in the School of Medicine © 2 
the requirements c "m 


„nt MU 
this requirement ; ated to 
it is not O 


total of 72 semester hours required to complete 
tor of Philosophy degree. Twenty-four hours of 
earned in graduate courses during periods when the studet of 
full-time enrollment in the School of Medicine, 1.-¢., during wee h o 
vacation periods, etc. The final 24 semester hours of dissertation i o 
ward the Doctor of Philosophy degree may begin concurrently bey yetio® 
semester of graduate course work. The estimated expected time for ; 
of this dual program is 6 years ient first p 

In order to enter the dual degree program, à prospective stud aai jen : 
apply for and gain admission to both the Graduate School of Arts © up? 


es. 
^ .4 procedure 
and the School of Medicine separately through established Pr 
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admission to both schools, he may then apply for affiliation with the dual de- 
See program. Work toward the Doctor of Philosophy degree is performed 
Under the jurisdiction of a departmental Doctoral Committee. 


MASTER OF SCIENCE AND DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY REQUIREMENTS 


The requirements for the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy 
D Stated in the Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue of the University, 
Which is available at the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, George Wash- 
"lon University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


FINANCIAL AID 


T u * 
he following fellowships, scholarships, and loan funds are available to stu- 


“nts in the School of Medicine. Unless otherwise specified, inquiries should 
rected to the Office of the Dean of the Medical Center, George Washing- 
n University. 1331 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005. 


FELLOWsHIps 


of ond J. and E ) 
Provide. K. Carr, former Trustee of the University. The income from this fund 
» ing fellowships in surgery, medicine, or medical research at the George 
8tOn University Hospital. 
T Jordan Graham Fellowship in Surgery (1961) By bequest, in 
000. asl Judge and Mrs. Graham. The income from this fund, up to 
earch n) be used to assist students who are pursuing postgraduate study or 
» Preferably in surgery, at the School of Medicine. 
inco; e m dividual is conducting such work or deserving of the award, the 
Other Schoo be used to provide one or more scholarships (to cover tuition and 
lci , expenses deemed appropriate) for students in the School of Med- 
Suro, Application should be filed with the Chairman of the Department of 
Bry no later than M: 
h arch l. 


dith K. Carr Memorial Fellowship Fund (1965). By bequest 
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Robin Miller Research Fellowship (1953).—A $3,000 fellowship established 
Robin Miller for the study of cardiovascular diseases. 

lent Fellowship Grant (1967) Awarded a 
and allied 


by bequest of Mrs. 
Henry Rau Foundation Stuc 
nuallv to a student in the School of Medicine for 
diseases at the George Washington University Clinic. 
U.S. Public Health Service Training Grants Information concernin 
‘Ids of the medical sciences is available at the Office of the Dea 


research in cancer 


g train- 
à n 
ing grants in fie 
of the Medical Center. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

H e 
are credited for th 
| sche 
ar e d 


‘hool of Medicine 
Each holder must carry à ful 
+h the scholarship is aW 


Scholarships awarded to students in the Sc 
academic vear unless otherwise specified. 
ule of academic work during the period for whic 
Applicants should apply on prescribed forms which must be filed in the O h 
of the Associate Dean for Student and € urricular Affairs no later than Marc 
15 preceding the academic year for which the scholarship is to be awarde hip 

Anna Bartsch Hospital Intern Scholarship (1946).—A. partial scholars 
established by Dr. Anna Bartsch-Dunne às à memorial to her mother. Awar 
to a woman intern in the University Hospital 

Anna Bartsch Medical Student Scholarship (1946). 
established by Dr. Anna Bartsch-Dunne as a memorial to her mother. AW ter, 
“of outstanding scholarship, chara 
and promise, who intends to make the practice of medicine her life profess! e 

Jack 1. Bender Scholarship (1967).—A partial scholarship establishe yo? 
family of Jack I. Bender as a memorial to their father. Awarded annually 
School of Medicine on the basis of academic performance 


A partial sch 


to a woman in the School of Medicine 


student in the 


need. 
Everett Lamont Bradley Scholarship (1954) 


quest of Alice R. H. Bradley in memory of her son, for 
of Medicine. "T. 
Dr. Edith SeVille Coale Scholarships (1965). Provided at the reques istered 
Coale for women in the School of Medicine The scholarships are à p= office 
by the Zonta Club of Washington. Application should be made to pecen 
of the Associate Dean for Student and Curricular Affairs no later than 
ber 1. One 
George Washington University Medical Alumni Scholarships (1969). the 
$2,000 scholarship awarded to a student in each of the four dem 
School of Medicine, on the basis of financial need and scholarship. Sc ool of 
Health Professions Scholarship Program (1966) -Awarded by the 9.920: 
Medicine to students who qualify under the provisions of Public Law cricull 
Inquiries should be directed to the Associate Dean for Student an 


: be 
A partial scholarship, bY od 
a student in t e 


Affairs. r dents: ? 
Joan Luria Hines Scholarship (1968) Established by friends, " : medic?! 
faculty of the School of Medicine as a memorial to the wife O : 
jen 


student. ical stud 
Robert Woods Johnson Scholarship Fund. Available to meme tion 
from New Jersey upon application to the Robert Woods Johnson . schola" 
Ki-Wives of Washington Scholarship Fund (1958).— 
ships available to students in the School of Medicine. 
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. Medical Research Scholarships and Traineeships.—For student participation 
in the research programs of the School of Medicine or special training in re- 
Search methods. Research scholarships are ordinarily awarded for full-time 
Activity during the summer months; research traineeships support part-time 
Work during the academic year. Scholars are "matched" with members of the 
Aculty in accordance with their mutual interests. Trainees are designated by 
the departments responsible for the programs. These programs have been spon- 
Sored by the National Institutes of Health. In addition a number of research 
uolarships have been made available through the Washington Heart Associa- 
On, 


Chas. P 


à fizer Medical Scholarship Program (1962).—Established to financially 
SSist 


à student in the School of Medicine. 3 
chool of Medicine Scholarship Fund (1948).— Established by gifts of vari- 
9nors for tuition awards in the School of Medicine. 
fr avid Perry Steinman Memorial S holarship Fund (1960). -Established by 
ue. 3 and classmates. Awarded annually to a sophomore in the School of 
icine on the basis of need and academic performance. 
. ames J. Whisman Scholarship (1966).—A partial scholarship by bequest of 
Mes J. Whisman for needy and deserving students in the School of Medicine. 


Cor. 
UMBIAN WOMEN scHOI ARSHIP FUNDS 


e 
basig C olumbian Women Scholarships are awarded to women students on the 
Pleteq financial need and scholastic attainment. Candidates must have com- 
a 


erage Minimum of 15 hours at this University with a minimum B (3.0) 

the Chai A letter of application for these scholarships should be addressed to 
torge aman, Columbian Women Scholarships, care of the Alumni Office, 
Or the f ashington University, Washington, D.C. 20006, no later than May 15 

Warde all semester, and January 1 for the spring semester. Scholarship aid is 
hi, rom income of the following endowments: 


Stalis att Evans Scholarship Fund (1967).—A $10,000 fund for tuition aid, 
L ed by bequest of Jessie Fant Evans, former Trustee of the University. 
fung of $1, and Myrtie H. Wilson Memorial Scholarship Fund (1926).—A 


her e for tuition aid, established by Elizabeth Wilson as a memorial 
Tents, 


LOAN FUNDS 


meri y 
(1960 Ad Medical Association Medical Education Loan Guarantee Program 
Medici al 


ine) lable to medical school students (beyond the first semester of 


ith 
Car fo K. Car, Medical Sc 
Heal ans to Students in th 
TOfessions Student 
. e i 
Medicine nt Pursuing a cour 
sional ` 4nterns, residents, 


faini 
b the d E Students enroll 
A ^w mentioned ab 


hool Loan Fund (1962).—Established by Mrs. 

e School of Medicine. 

Loan Program.—This fund is available to a full- 

se of study leading to the degree of Doctor of 

students engaged in premedical or other profes- 

ed in programs of study other than those leading 
» Can ‘Ove, are not eligible for these loans. 

eration didate Must (1) be a citizen of = United States or have such immi- 

jq, nd Personal plans as to indicate that he intends to become a per- 
nt of the United States, (2) be in need of the amount of the loan 
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- 


g with the 


and (3) be in good standin 
d to 


to be able to pursue his course of study, 
applications should be directe 


School. Inquiries concerning deadlines and 
the Associate Dean for Student and Curricular Affairs. 

Joseph H. Himes Loan Fund (1956).—Available for loans to students in the 
School of Medicine. 

W. K. Kellogg Medical School Loan Fund (1942) 
in Battle Creek, Michigan, for 


Established by W. K 


Kellogg Foundation loans to students 1n 


School of Medicine. 

Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund (1967). Established by friends 
Martin, former Editor of Academic Publications at the University. 
gency fund for loans up to $250, available to students who are degree € 


of Mrs. Jessie 
An emer 
andi- 


dates. n 
Pfizer Medical School Loan Fund (1953) pfizer 
for loans to students in the School of Medicine 

A fund established 


loans to students in the 


Established by Chas. 


and supported 
School 9 


Co., Inc., 
School of Medicine Loan Fund (1951) 
by medical school students, available for 


Medicine. tt 
Sutherland Medical School Loan Fund (1941).—t stablished by Rosé 
Sutherland for loans to students in the School of Medicine. ift of 

W. E. Wrather Medical Student Loan Fund (1967). Established by g the 
Mrs. Olive D. Wrather in memory of her husband, for loans to students ! 
School of Medicine. 

PRIZES P 


American Medical Women's A ssociation, Inc., Prize.—^ ceitificate awe the 
annually to each woman ranking academically in the upper 10 per cent o has 
graduation class. An additional prize of $100 is awarded to a woman 
the highest scholastic ranking in her graduating class. ; „mor 

Samuel M. and Miriam S. Dodek Prize (1967) Established 1n me 

Jocrino the 


Professor Bernhard Zondek, the eminent discoverer of the enc 


Awarded annually to ? 
| a co 


ya 


the human female reproductive cycle. 
Medicine who has attainec 


graduating class of the School of on 
"ri gv. ? 
| of female endocrinolog) grad 


knowledge and understanding of the fielc f the 
s " n. » d D 
Allie S. Freed Prize (1957) Awarded annually to à member © tional ro 
i „d exce 
ating class in the School of Medicine who has demonstrated &X© J d 
grt 


ficiency in the field of preventive medicine. t in the E 
Walter Freeman Prize (1966). Awarded annually to @ studen sed o 


set essay 
e who submits the best ess"? 


uating class in the School of Medicin À 
original investigation. ally to ê seni! 
Alec Horwitz Prize (1959).—A prize ol $100 awarded annua xs 

in the field of surge washing 


who has demonstrated exceptional proficiency 

Oscar Benwood Hunter Prize (1952) Establishec 
ton University Medical Society, now known as The George 
versity Medical Alumni Association. Awarded annually to 
graduating class of the School of Medicine who has demonstr 
ability in pathology. 

Jacobi Medical Society Prize (1962). 
ham Jacobi, the founder of pediatrics practic 
annually to a member of the graduating class of th 
has demonstrated outstanding ability in pediatrics 


The George ^. Uni 
i by The Washingt” the 

" r : 
a ni standing 
ate 


, k , of Dr. 
Established in memory sii w ded 
e in the United tà ‘icine 
e School ° Me 


REGULATIONS 


Howard Kane-A. F. A. King Obstetrical Society Prize (1937).—Established 
in memory of Dr. Howard Kane and Dr. A. F. A. King, who served as 
Tofessors in the School of Medicine. Awarded annually to a member of the 
Waduating class of the School of Medicine who has demonstrated outstanding 
" Mity in Obstetrics and gynecology 

ange Medical Publications Prize.—Awarded annually to two members of 
he Staduating class who are considered outstanding by their classmates. The 
Prize Consists of the graduate’s choice of four books published by Lange Medi- 
al Publications, 

uron W., Lawson Prize (1957).—A prize of $100 established by Mrs. 
3Wson in memory of her husband, who was a distinguished member of the 
ing o! Staff of the University, presented annually toa member of the gradu- 
ics an 4ss who has demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of obstet- 

d Bynecology 

en Manchester Prize (1966).—Established by a grateful patient in 

i of Doctor Benjamin Manchester, Clinical Professor of Medicine. Award- 
-— lo a member of the graduating class in the School of Medicine who 
Practice oe anding record and shows promise of real humanitarianism in the 

Of medicine 

ting oI? Book Prize.—Awarded annually to four members of the grad- 
sists o t ^ Who are considered outstanding by their classmates. The prize con- 
Julius ~ Comm s choice of a book published by C.V. Mosby Company. 
awarded lio d Prize in Orthopaedic Surgery (1956).—A prize of $100 
st rade EL to the senior in the School of Medicine who scores the high- 
John m Written examination and clinical aspects of orthopaedic surgery. 
Mber Onaux Prize (1907).—By bequest, $150 awarded annually to the 


) Pii 
St sch o! the graduating class of the School of Medicine who has the high- 
olastic standing 


hi : 
Sch Delia Epsilon Prize 


90] of Med; (1965).—Awarded annually to a student in the 
Mem Medicine 


tor scholarship, leadership, and service, and who is a 
be Oche Prize a Epsilon 

Wa ~An Omega watch and a scroll awarded annually to the mem- 
Americ. Braduating class who best exemplifies the ideals of the modern 
the iliam pius The winner is chosen by vote of the graduating class. 
on Senior Student a/^irt Prize (1966).—By bequest, $200 awarded annually to 

E * medical Ln School of Medicine for the best original essay or thesis 
Warded ” Achievement S s public ag ry ; i 

l Tiz€.—A prize of $200 and an inscribed plaque 

a member of the graduating class selected by his or her 
basis of outstanding scholastic and personal achievement. 


REGULATIONS 


rmitted to 


fees du attend classes until registration has been com- 
6 e have been paid. Regular attendance is required. 
Mb. © 
ton 
iV DP 
Ja W 
$s; F— Failure; /— -Incomplete; W—Withdraw 
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as determined by the de- 


| who, in addition, have 
f-disel 


Those students whose performances in a subject, 
are of a very high caliber, anc 


partment conce rned, 
ntellectual curiosity, 


integrity, and sel 


demonstrated those qualities of il 

pline which clearly set them apart from the majority of the group, may 

assigned the grade of H (Honors). «zi 
all students who meet the mini" 


The grade of P (Pass) will be assigned to 
mum standards of performance in à subject as de 
concerned, unless they are entitled to the grade of H (Honors). 

The grade of F (Failure) will be assigned when a student fails to meet the 
minimum standards of performance in a subject as determined by the depart 

A student receiving the grade of / in any subject may ^ 
work of the following year until he has complied with suc 
‘ommittee on Scholarship as are approved by t 


t 
termined by the departme? 


ment concerned. 
advance to the 
recommendations of the C 
Executive Faculty. 

The grade of J (Incomplete) w 
plete all the required work in a course for reasons accept 
Dean for Student and Curricular Affairs. A student in the freshman 
omore years may not proceed into the work 


of I has been removed; if not removed, a grade 
after one year. A student i 


ill be assigned when a student fails to e: 
able to the Assoc! " 
and $0P à 
til a gr? 

atically 


changed to a grade of F (Failure) 
and in the clinical clerkships must remove à grade of / prior to gr 

The grade of W (Withdraw) will be assigned only when a stude 
hool for reasons acceptable to the Associate Dean for ch 


to continue in sc ) 
: -holarship): 
lude poor scholarship oor tt 


and Curricular Affairs (such reasons may not inc 


a student may be readmitted, at the discretion of the Associate Dean ; repe 
dent and Curricular Affairs, within a period of two years, and he por! of y. 
had been assigned the gra 


for credit the course or courses In which he 


PROBATION tet 
; he „ semes 
A student who receives grades of F in courses totalling 6 OF more followif 
hours in one semester will be placed on academic probation for ha F in any 
A student who while on probation who receives à grade 9 


semester. 


course will be continued on probation for the following semester. 


ACADEMIC DISMISSAI pe 
,rwise, OF P, 

A student (1) who exceeds three semesters, consecutive OT othe al sem 
bation: or (2) who receives grades of F in courses totalling 14 OF in course 
who receives grades © cine: 9 

f Medic the 


ter hours in any academic year; Or (3) i 
the School o ; 

isfactorY 7^ of 

atis gchoo! ° 


in the 


O semester hours of work in 
rwise considered uns 


llowed to continue 


totalling more than 2 
(4) whose academic achievement 1s othe 
Committee on Scholarship will not be a 
Medicine. 


EXAMINATIONS 
will be P 


Examinations, which may be written, oral, or practical, 
and/or at the end of each semester. 
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All students in the School of Medicine are required to take Part I and Part 

ll of the National Board of Medical Examiners. A student failing to attain a 

“ssing average for the Part I examination in June must repeat the examina- 

lon ^ September of the same year and will be registered on academic proba- 
Or the following semester. 


A 
SADEMIC DISHONESTY 


Ag, . : : run 
ademic dishonesty on the part of any student will result in a disciplinary 


Me of F for the course involved and also may, upon the recommendation of 
àn's Council, 


Period . result in his suspension from the University for a stated 
diciplina, the end of which time he may petition for readmission. The 
Urse I grade of “Failure—Academic Dishonesty” will be recorded for the 
Quality volved, and this grade will be employed in the computation of the 


“Point index 


' A student so suspended shall be withdrawn from all other 
Ses except thos 


e in which all work has been completed. 
SRADUA TION 


0 APplication 


ce of for Graduation. Application for graduation must be filed in the 
o 
l 


^. the Dean and the fee must be paid at the time of registration for the 
*ster of the senior year. 


» "ene. a 
tion ES at Graduation.—A candidate is required to be present at the gradua- 
by ICises unless written application for graduation in absentia is approved 
Y the Dean 


RIGH 
T 
TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


e right : 
the Riven; Served by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 
Stud or Sty, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the 
the University, the University Administration deems it advisable. 
gy 
T . 
T TO CHANGE RULES 
Uni : 
l ‘Vers ; 
: m ify i. eges, schools, and divisions reserve the right 
nto force wh change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go 
eneve 
never the proper authorities may determine. 


y and its various coll 


To M 
A ms 
The TM KE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 
Noti IS reserve ww : . 
^ When “served by the University to make changes in programs without 


Ever cir 
Circumstances warrant such changes. 


Y 
p ESTABLISHED REGULATIONS 
Maver dix (pages 158-5 
Ity’s B ea >9) contains regulations recently approved by the 
UN Sard of Trustees, 
VeRstry POLI 
da Pera] th CY ON THE RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION 
ent » the 
` Tecord ene” Of the Unive 


; rsity is one of attempting to keep the stu- 
ential and out o 


f the hands of those who would use it for 
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the policy must 


other than legitimate reasons. At the same time 
> community 


enough not to hinder the student, the University, Or the 


legitimate endeavors. 
No information concerning 
1. Information such as whether or not 
dates of attendance; verification of date and place of birth 
if any, date, major field or area ol and honors received; 


addresses and telephone or division d 
verification of signature, parent 


a student will be released except a 
the student 1s currently 
degrees 


concentration, 


numbers; school, college, 
name and address ol 


of en 


and local 
rollment, and class; 
formal transcripts of record to recognized institutions . 
higher learning; the certification of academic achievement to the various reco 
associations (law, medicine, engineering, education, etc). 
will be released only on written authorization e 
If a subpoena 1$ served, t » 


notified and the subpoena 
stude?! 


guardian. 
2. The issuance of 


nized professional 

Additional information 
the student, or by court order or subpoena. 
ord is being subpoenaed will be 


dent whose rec 
University's legal counsel 


be referred to the 


Government investigative agencies have no inherent right to access [0 97 ives 
files and records. If expressly requested, properly identified represen 
from federal, state, Or local government agencies may be given the inform? 
listed under No. 1 above. 
STUDENT HEALTH SERVICES x 
The Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic designed to assist al s 
tered students with their health needs while attending the Universi. ing 
service, located at 935 22nd Street, N.W. (in the Ll niversity Clinic bu tres” 
assists with health conditions and medical emergencies by advice a ysiciah 
ment, proper referral when necessary, and cooperation with other poy ; 
ug 


Monday thre 


and medical facilities 
t 

. during 

rs Ov 0 


During the academic year, the hours 
to 12 noon on Saturday. 


are 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Friday, and 9 a.m. The weekday hou 
Saturday hours are 


summer sessions are from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m.; 


noon. A physician 1s in attendance during these hours. eet 
For serious illnesses or emergencies that occur when the SIUE of o? 
is closed, students may call the Medical Bureau (223-2200 arg fof 
of the University Hospital for treatment. 

e solely the responsibility ol the student. ,alth Ser 
not available through the Student ~ ultatio® 
“services, and cons 


ho are 
tudents who of 


Service 
the Emergency Room 
both of these services ar 
Charges for services that are 
ice, such as X-ray and laboratory 
etc., must be paid by the student 
The Student Health Service 1s available 


tests, specialty 


only to those S 


a " tiv 
rently enrolled in the University A student who 1$ not curren igible 
: á , js ine r 
one who has severed his connection with the University, f xaminat 5i 
: exi 
service. This service is not available between the last day O^ 77 for 
registration ; 


a semester or summer session and the completion ol 


semester or summer session f ] pass a m ip 
quired tc ceived 


A student intending to train for an athletic team is T€ ‘ries 
get i; f 1 e 
cal examination. The University 15 not responsible for Mn the pe? 
the activities 


games, Or in any of 


intercollegiate or intramural 
ment of Physical Education. 
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MEAL TH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


' addition to the above service, the Student Health Service has arranged for 
ĉalth and Accident Insurance, on an elective basis, for full-time students. 
tangements for insurance coverage are the responsibility of the student. The 
;Versity assists in the subscription process by administering application cards 
‘nd Collecting fees during official registration periods 
tion Student may subscribe and pay the coverage only when he pays his tui- 
‘nd other fees at registration. For those few students who register late, 
Subscription will be available during official late registration. Subscription 
E late registration will not be available for those students who previously 
ered and failed to subscribe at that time. 
* fee charged and the coverage provided are effective, with minor varia- 
(see available folder), w hether at the University, at home, or elsewhere, 
t a "month basis September through February for those subscribing for 
N all, ang March through August for those subscribing for the spring. The 


for : arged at 


tions 


rie coy contract is between the individual student and the insurance 

y pM Js accepted at any hospital or emergency room that accepts this 

able at ne ical coverage. Details of the policy are contained in a folder avail- 
€ Student Health Service Office 


"isi. 
MCAL EXAMINATIONS 


All 

ion Year Students are required to have a comprehensive physical examina- 
of Signig.. admission to the School of Medicine. The students are informed 
"hem ont findings and advised regarding such measures as will tend to help 
In E^ à high standard of health. 

Fingi ‘tion medical students benefit from the complete Tuberculosis Case 
"Cei ui Sram Which the School maintains. Under this program all students 
"lest Speci: TCulin tests, X-ray examinations, and such special attention from 
Uber ge as is necessary to reduce to a minimum the dangers from 
Prophyy ." Students are immunized against those diseases for which proven 


7'aXis exists, 


0 RESIDENCE HALLS 
Mplete . 
fr,  Plete i : 
pm the pio Mation concerning the University’s residence halls is available 
e 20006 ector of Housing, George Washington University, Washington, 
of Tation 
mage an of 
) 
ay Studen 


ar ning off-campus housing may be obtained at the Office 
: * Medical Center. Reservations for private housing must be 
s. 
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HONOR SOCIETIES 


e 
Alpha Omega Alpha.—National Honor Medical Society. Members of bo 
Junior and Senior classes meeting the qualifications specified by the constituti 
ible for election to membership 


of the Society are elig " 
Medical students showing unusual y^ 


William Beaumont Medical Societ) 
ity for medical writing and research are elected by the active members © 
society. 
, d in the 
The fifteen students n 


Howard Kane-A. F. A. King Obstetrical Society 


i 
the highest grades in their wor 


third- and fourth-year classes who maintain 
obstetrics are eligible for membership. 
Smith-Reed-Russell Society Students of the 
have received the grade of H (Honors) in courses totalling 
more of their total semester hours are eligible for membership 


ho 
third and fourth years y^ 
40 per ce 


UNIVERSITY CENTER 


asses a building, an organization, "ihe 


The term University Center encomp 
enter for community life. the 


program. The building is the University's € i 
physical instrument for implementation of the programs and objectives 

organization. j 
L and alum 


nts, faculty administrators, div 
3 y, F 
ucation ™ an 


The organization, composed of stude 
interests n 


in the form of a three-board structure, provides an informal ed 


for individual and group activities adapted to the leisure-time 
needs of the University community. It also provides training for those 
involved in management and programming for the Center. r is the 
The primary purpose of the George Washington University c rec 
continuing development of a broad cultural, intellectual, social, an servi” 
tional program. Its secondary purpose is the provision of its various i 
and facilities to the campus community for the development of comme "pr 
The Center houses a wide range of facilities to serve the needs © nd stud) 
pus, including dining rooms and a rathskeller, a bookstore, lounges » stude? 
areas, a theater, bowling lanes and a billiard room, à University Clu an info" 
organization offices and workrooms, meeting and conference rome oom 
mation center, music listening rooms, social areas, shower an ress 
lockers, and parking accommodations. 


RECREATION 
"d 


The Nation's capital provides abundant recreationz 2x 
. " . - Ü 
of which are available at little or no cost. There are numer es of 1. 


: lac 
swimming pools, parks, and Pations ? 


museums, concert halls, theaters, 
è 7 - or 

are provided by student roga sow | 

p eig 


historic interest. Social activities p 

University, the School of Medicine, and University-sponsor a R 

; atic roductio » ingt” 
tals, and dramatic p washi 


as intramural sports, concerts, reci 
faiths are represented in Washington by one o 
one of the most colorful cultural and scienti 


r more churches. world. 
fic centers 9 e 


The University Hospital and Clinic 


HN 


THE MEDICAL STAFF CONSISTS of the following groups: Emeritus, Honorary, 
niversity, and Courtesy. 

Physicians on the Faculty and Staff of Instruction of the School of Medicine 
* eligible for appointments to the University Hospital Staff. The Adminis- 


p of the Hospital and Clinic and the Director of Nursing are ex officio 
Mbers, 


0 
FFICE OF THE ASSOCIATE DEAN FOR CLINICAL AFFAIRS 


T Feffer, B.A., M.D., Associate Dean 
’ ‘Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Medical Director, University Hospital 
"X Klopp, B.A., M.D., Medical Director, University Clinic 
ma a M.D., Director of Clinical Research 
elson, B.A., M.D., Secretary of the Medical Staff, University Hospital 


Dep 
ARTMENTS AND DIVISIONS 


rer of Anesthesiology: C.S. Coakley, M.D., Chairman; B.S. Epstein, 
E M.D., Associate Chairman 
D o. of Clinical Engineering: C.A. Caceres, B.S., M.D., Chairman 
os of Dermatology: R.S. Higdon, B.S., M.D., Chairman 
4 “A 9f Medicine: W.N. Jensen, B.A., M.D., Chairman; G.A. Kelser, 
iVision » M.D., Associate Chairman 
iVision of Allergy; Halla Brown, M.D., Director 
Division = Cardiology: G.A. Kelser, Jr., B.S., M.D., Director 
Division + Gastroenterology: W.O. Dobbins III, M.D., Director 
Division E General Medicine: T.E. Piemme, B.S., M.D., Director 
ivision of plematology : L.S. Lessin, M.D., Director 
iVision a ee Diseases: ————— 
iVision nternal Medicine: Mary Watt, M.D., Director 
9f Metabolic and Endocrine Diseases: L.K. Alpert, B.S., M.D., Di- 


Divi E 

isio 

Division “ Pulmonary Diseases: D.J. Massaro, B.A., M.D., Director 
Division o, Rehabilitation Medicine: J.P. Naughton, B.S., M.D., Director 
Division of p onal Diseases: A.E. Parrish, M.D., Director 

Departmen, heumatology: s caer RE 

pelectroeng, aeurology: Sean O'Reilly, M.B., M.D., Chairman 

De tment a wlographic Laboratory: Harold Stevens, Ph.D., M.D., Director 


D. artment of eurological Surgery: H.V. Rizzoli, M.D., Acting Chairman 
Pattment of tetrics and Gynecology: J.G. Sites, M.D., Chairman 
Dep Ophthalmology: M.F. Armaly, M.S., M.D., Chairman 


ent 
De Feffer ^i Orthopaedic Surgery: J.P. Adams, B.S., M.D., Chairman; H.L. 
Partment ^y M.D., Associate Chairman 
De DMs e athology and Clinical Pathology: T.M. Peery, B.A., M.D., 
Pattment of tairman 


leth, B.A Pediatrics: R.H. Parrott, M.D., Acting Chairman; A.M. Margi- 
"-- M.D., Associate Chairman 

Sychiatry : Leon Yochelson, B.A., M.D., Chairman 

33 
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W.W. Stanbro, M.D., Chairman 

Department of Surgery: P. Adkins, B.A., M.D., Chairman 
Division of General Surgery: P.C. Adkins, B.A., M.D., Acting Chairman 
Division of Oral Surgery: S.G. Mead, D D.S., Director 
Division of Otorhinolaryngology: J.J McFarland, Jr., B.S., M.D., Chairman 


Surgery: G.S. Letterman, B.S., M.D., Director 


Division of Plastic : 
Division of Traumatology: D.S. Wenger, M.S., M.D., Director 
B.S., M.D., Chairman 


Department of Urology: F.C. Derrick, Jr., 


Department of Rad iology: 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


V.F. Ludewig, B.S., Administrator 

F.A. Menk, Associate Administrator, University Hospital 

F.P. Ferraraccio, B.S., M.B.A., Associate Administrator, University Clinic 
K.M. Brent, B.S., M.H.A., Assistant Administrator, University Hospital 
LeRoy Norem, Assistant Administrator, University Hospital 
Donald Wise, B.S., Assistant Administrator, University Hospital 

P.D. Torrence, B.A., M.B.A., Assistant Administrator, University Clinic 
R.F. Whitehair, Evening Administrator, University Hospital ing 
Irene Menassa, R.N., B.S., M.A., Assistant Administrator; Director of Nurs 
Irma Kraft, R.N., M.A., Associate Director 0j Nursing 

Louise O’Neal, R.N., B.A., Assistant Director of Nursing 

Rainer Volk, Comptroller, University Hospital 

F.D. Cooper, M.S., Chief Pharmacist 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
ing 


active teachi 

The George Washington University Hospital functions as an anette Jt 5 

hool of Medicine and for a large House ita! 
P 


facilitv for students of the Sc oe 
Association, the Americal y "T 


fully approved by the American Medical « 
Association, the American College of Physicians, and the Amen 
Joint Commission for the Accreditation O ashing!” 


Surgeons, through the . 
ania Avenue at 


The University Hospital is located on Pennsylv 
Circle, six blocks from the White House, near the downtown ar proxim 
politan Washington. Annual admissions of inpatients number ap mate! 


-~ are appro* 
16.000: visits of ambulatory patients to the l ic are app 


37,000 a year sion to 
r i; i ^ dditio’ " 
The Eugene Meyer Pavilion is a new and attractive six-floor 8 dred ne 


es > hun * ally 
University Hospital that is fully functional. In addition to one uite spec 
ut-surg 


ea O^. ately 


niversity Clir 


beds, the Eugene Meyer Pavilion contains an expanded 4 : 
serviced by modern electronic monitoring devices; an In- - srati pe 
Service which has its own reception accommodations, special OF activities iy 
and recovery area; an entire floor set aside tor clinical rescat” teen spect i 
cluding a series of superbly equipped special laboratories and one acilitate ed 
designated patient beds: a six-million volt linear accelerator ^. ratory d a 
active radioisotope a y ily sig? 


tion therapy; à well-equipped and very 


to a wide variety of diagnostic and therapeutic 
have telephonic-¢ 


. special!) ing: 
procedures, speci e. record! 
ictating, * 
teaching and conference areas which hic 
and visual-projection devices available. 
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Remodeling, updating, and extensive modification of the original Hospital 
Uilding is now complete. The enlarged and renovated University Hospital is 
centrally air-conditioned throughout; has a total of 550 beds for inpatient use; 

includes a new delivery suite; specially designed and equipped intensive 
and coronary care units; enlarged X-ray, pathology, and physical medicine 
departments; as well as all of the latest diagnostic and supporting facilities. The 

‘versity Hospital has been designed to make available to patients the highest 
Mality of diagnostic and therapeutic services, as well as to provide a broad 

Ctrum of interrelated teaching and research activities. 

Appro, Council on Medical Education of the American Medical Association has 
ved the University Hospital for straight internship in medicine, pathology, 
trainin Sey» and, together with the various specialty boards, for residency 
ng in anesthesiology, cardiac diseases, internal medicine, neurological sur- 


Mysiga etrics-gynecology, ophthalmology, orthopaedic surgery, pathology, 
k al medicine and rehabilitation, plastic surgery, psychiatry, radiology, sur- 
» thoracic surgery, and urology. 
Sn and senior students of the School of Medicine are assigned to the 
Darn y Hospital and Clinic to serve as clinical clerks in the various specialty 
the cerent, in the Emergency Unit, and in different elective programs. Reg- 
erences for 


students, house staff, and attending physicians are held. 
hinigr, Or teaching activities include a residency program in hospital ad- 
Minister. n; close affiliation with the University’s graduate program in hospital 
Chor of «^ ON; programs in medical technology leading to the degree of Bach- 
lion for t lence in Medical Technology as well as to a certificate; and an affilia- 
* training of practical nurses. 
also Pital has an excellent branch medical library. The House Staff can 
Outgt Lue lo use libraries of the School of Medicine and the University and 
^8 city and federal libraries and record collections. 


TERN 

l SHIP, RESIDENCY, AND FELLOWSHIP PROGRAMS 
nterngh; 4 
Nery hips.— Straight internships are available in medicine, pathology, and 
; Residen; 
in the dence — 


Approved residencies are offered for a total of 138 positions, 


* field r 
ly Subs y of anesthesiology, cardiac diseases, internal medicine and most of 
Pecialties, neur 


r ic Surgery, 
D Psychiatr, 
Residen P Ychiatry, 


"iy, ,, PPointments as 


wl d responsibilities, 
tue Te avaij pL. O WShips, through the School of Medicine, of one or two 
s Tology. 7: e in allergy, anesthesiology, cardiology, chest diseases, gastro- 
MG Physica] atology, infectious diseases, metabolic diseases, oncology, pedi- 
Bery, thorac: Medicine and rehabilitation, renal diseases, rheumatic diseases, 
ic Surgery, and University Clinic. 
All ann. d 
lis, "PPoj 
" On e nts are for one year with the privilege of applying for continua- 
Ouse Staff. In several of the intern, residency, and fellowship 
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rnmental 


hould be 
for 


programs, excellent affiliations are maintained with local and gove 


hospitals. Inquiries and applications for internships and residencies S 
addressed to the Chairman of the Department or to the Associate Dean 
Clinical Affairs of the Medical Center, George Washington University 
pital, 901 23d Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

ative to fellowships may be obtained from the Chief of the 
or from the Associate Dean of the Medical Center 


Hospital. 


Information rel 
Department concerned 
for Clinical Affairs, in care of the 


MEDICAL T ECHNOLOGY COURSE 
m : el in 
This course is open to candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science 
Medical Technology, offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences d 
to the other applicants meeting the requirements of the Registry ot vi 
Technologists of the American Society of ¢ linical Pathologists. These red 


ments, fully satisfied by the Columbian College program, consist of 3 years c 
semester or 135 quarter hours) of college work in any college Or unive” i 


including ce 


approved by the recognized regional accrediting agency, 
specific courses in the science field. The specific science requirements ot 
a minimum of 4 semesters or 6 quarters C se istý 


follows: Chemistry 
hours or 24 quarter hours) 
and including lecture and 
semesters or 6 quarters (16 semester 
acceptable toward a major in biological science and inc 
oratory; Mathematics—a minimum of 3 semester hours © 


college mathematics. 


: m 
a major in € e f4 


of studies acceptable toward p 
‘ i u A 
a minim ies 


laboratory; Biological Sciences 
hours or 24 quarter hours) 9 ad lb 
luding lecture 4 
r 4 quarter 

For students enrolled in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences as x 
dates for the degree of Bachelor ol Science in Medical Technology: # : for the 
Technology Course constitutes the final (fourth) year ol qualification 
degree. 

In the case of those wh 
college or university, satisfactory comp 
will not satisfy the requirements for the degree 

The Medical Technology Course consists of 
tical work in clinical laboratory procedures, 
Pathology in the University Hospital. Students ording 
the fall semester, but under exceptional circumstances m 

A limited number of scholarships are provided by the 
students enrolled in the fourth year of the degree progr 
themselves with uniforms, 


an College 
dactic am at of 
offered by the Depart with 
srily begin this c t 
ay begin at other i fof 
Ü niversity Hob. this 
am. All stu A orms is 
fourth year must provide laundry of us 
provided by the University Hospital f arded and ' 
Upon satisfactor) completion of the course à certificate 1S awar he regis 
candidate is eligible for the national certifying examination given 
of Medical Technologists. - cited $0 that Po 
Enrollment in the Medical Technology Course is strictly limite ollege deg” 
sonal instruction can be given. Acceptance to the Columbian tal prog 
program does not necessarily Hosp! 
Inquiry about this course should be sent c 
ogy, George Washington University Hospital, 


into the 


Alumni and Allied Associations 


— 


THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


E ECTIVES OF THIS ASSOCIATION are to unite graduates who wish to associ- 
: emselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes, and 
Promote the general welfare of the University. 
tee members are those who have matriculated in any school of the Uni- 
y and left the University in good standing, or any person who is or has 
en à member of the teaching, research, or administrative staff of the Univer- 
Y, Or of the Board of Trustees of the University. Active members are those 
neis members who are current contributors (dues or otherwise ) to or life 
the Alun o the George W ashington l niversity General Alumni Association, 
nua S». Association of any school of the University, or contributors to the 
Th Support Program. 
2000¢ Alumni Office is in Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
All alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes of 
Occupation and to supply information with regard to their fellow 


Sit 
eli 


THE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY MEDICAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The G 
in igscoree Washington University Medical Alumni Association, incorporated 
ton ue the organization previously known as the George Washing- 
x rsity Medical Society. 
Profit on Purposes of the Association are as follows: “This shall be a non- 
Tüctive zation international in scope, whose objectives shall be to provide 
Sch, of rote for the alumni of the George Washington University 
«M for th edicine, for furthering the art and science of medicine, research, 
Schoo} EA promotion of the welfare of the George Washington University 
its tine its students, the George Washington University Hospital 
es, 
Ctiy 
of edic bership in the Association consists of all graduates of the School 
Ih e; Current members and, on application, past members of the teach- 
School of Medicine who hold doctoral degrees; Doctors of 
- ES ten had one or more years of postgraduate training in the 
mee o E University Hospital. Junior membership consists of all 
Students. Student body of the School of Medicine during the time they 


, the Meg: 
Gi edical OEC : MEC Y i 
Ne at 13 Alumni Association maintains an office in the School of Medi- 


sident 
gto, frome W, Cante 55; 2 ‘ N.W., # - 
Pre D.C. 20037 r, M.D. 1955; 2141 K Street, N.W., #509, Wash 


Ren: ven 

*fiong] Vice p V> Washington, D.C. 20037 

d, or at —Tobias R. Funt, M.D. 1950; 1601 East Broward 
Lauderdale, Fla, 33301 
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Regional Vice President—Howard G. McQuarrie, M.D. 1955; 508 East south 


Temple, Salt Lake City, Utah 84102 

Secretary—John F. Mermel, M.D. 1960; 2141 K Street, N.W., Washingto™ 
D.C. 20037 

Treasurer—Donald H. Glew, M.D. 1948; 4830 V Street, N.W.; 
D.C. 20007 


Councilmen: è 
Jerome H. Epstein, B.A. 1948, M.D. 1953; 2141 K Street, N.W., Washing 


ton, D.C. 20037 
Maurice T. Gromet, B.A. 
N.Y. 11225 
Richard I. Kilstein, B.A. 1931, 


N.Y. 10028 2 
Jack B. Kleh, B.A. 1942, M.D. 1944; 915 19th Street, N.W» Washing 


D.C. 20006 
Angelo May, M.D. 1937; 450 Sutter Avenue, San Francisco, € 
Carolvn Pincock, B.A. 1931, M.D. 1934; 1944 Seminary 

Spring, Md 20910 
Morris Rosenberg, B.A. 

ton, D.C. 20037 
Carlos Silva, M.D. 1960; 1631 16th Street, N.W., Washington, 


George Speck, M.D. 1941; 4801 Kenmore Avenue, Alexandria, f 
Allan Zellis, M.D. 1941; 2400 Virginia Avenue, N.W., Washington 


20037 


Washingtoni 


1931, M.D. 1934; 130 Lincoln Road, prookly™ 


M.D. 1934; 16 East 72nd Street, New York 


1938, M.D. 1941; 2141 K Street, N.W. 


p.C. 2 
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205 Microscopic Anatomy (3) Telford and Staff 
For graduate students. Microscopic structure of cells, tissues, and organs 
| of the human body. Laboratory fee, $13. (Fall) 
| 
221-22 Seminar (1—1) Johnson and Staff 
For graduate students. Resea al topi 
by staff and graduate students atten® 


(Academic year) 


rch reports and discussions of speci: 
Medical students encouraged to 


249 Introduction to Anatomical Research (1) Telford and s 
Major research techniques as applied to biologic* 


For graduate students. 
isciplines. (Fall) 


materials in the various anatomical d 
Angel 


252 Physical Anthropology (1) i 
and racial 


Variations in man and factors affecting him, human evolution 


! I 
| differences, anatomy and culture of ancient man. (Spring) 
? n 
254 Fetal Anatomy (2) = 
i " es d u 
Dissection of early and late human fetus. Comparision of fetal and p 


structures. 20 students. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, 


(Spring) 
c.p. Jacobs" 


256 Human Genetics (1) zu 
: aneuploidy 5, 


| General principles of genetics, new cytogenetics technics 
f man and its significance, biochemical aspects of heredity, genetic cou 
ing. (Spring) 
nd staf 


l 
T 
| 258 Cytology (3) Albert à 
ction 
Detailed study of morphology and functi ab- 
Basic cytological techniques emphasize" 
$20 (Spring) 


For graduate students. 
the cell and its organelles 
oratory fee for nonmedical students, 


^ H 1 p. ckie 
260 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology— Blanchette Ma | 
Lecture (1) 

Anat 260 may be taken without 261. (Spring) ! 
: : stte-Mack® 
261 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology— Blanchette M 


Laboratory (2) Labort 
l Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Anat 260. 12 students. 
tory fee for nonmedical students, $15. (Spring) F 
is 
: glabr! 
262 Gross Anatomy of Upper and Lower Extremities (2) "o 
| Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussio : $10. 
reading. 24 students. Laboratory fee for nonmedical stu 
| (Spring) 
| christe? 
264 Gross Anatomy of Head and Neck (2) assig 
: enssions: : 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discuss e $10 
reading. 24 students. Laboratory fee for nonmedica st 
(Spring) 
" . tense? 
| f Christe 
f | 266 Gross Anatomy of Thorax and Abdomen (2) » assist 
| . Aia ons, , 
| Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; disci genis si 


Ti | reading. 24 students. Laboratory fee for nonme 


(Spring) 
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268 Gross Anatomy of Pelvis, Perineum, and Lower Calabrisi 
Extremity (2) 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned 
reading. 24 students. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10. 
(Spring) 


270 Dissection of the Human Brain (1) Johnson 
Dissection of major pathways and nuclei of the brain with consideration 
of ventricular system; conferences and assigned reading. 20 students. 
Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10. (Spring) 


272 Autonomic Nervous System (1) Allan 


Development, microscopic and gross anatomy, function of central and 
peripheral components of autonomic nervous system. (Spring) 


CT Ls 

274 Tissues of the Body (1) Telford 
Basic concepts in anatomy, with emphasis on primary tissues of the body— 
their histogenesis, growth, functions, regenerative capacities, aging, death. 
(Spring) 


2 ` EL. 

276 Advanced Studies in Anatomy (1) Telford and Staff 
For graduate students. Lectures and conferences on selected anatomical 
Subspecialities—endocrinology, teratology, growth, etc. May be repeated 
for credit. (Spring) 


P) . 
278 History of Anatomy and Surgery (1) Goss 
Lectures and discussions related particularly to the lives and times of out- 
Standing contributors to the advancement of the science of anatomy and 


Surgery. (Spring) 
27¢ " " : 

79 Regional Anatomy (5) Christensen 
Advanced dissection of abdomen, thorax, or head and neck. 4 seniors; 4- 
Week elective periods. School of Medicine (December-May) 

28 : : E: 

0 Regional Anatomy (5) Calabrisi 


Advanced dissection of upper and lower extremities, or lower extremities 
and pelvis, 4 seniors; 4-week elective periods. School of Medicine 
(January 31-March 26) 


281 N 
| Neonatal Anatomy (5) Allan 
Detailed dissection of newborn or late fetus. 4 seniors; 4-week elective 
Periods. School of Medicine (January 31-March 26) 
282 
Advanced Neuroanatomy (5) Johnson 


ralled dissection of human adult brain. 5 seniors; 4-week elective pe- 
* School of Medicine (January 31-February 27) 


2831 3 
e duction to Neuroanatomical Research (5) Johnson 
axa niques and principles of research in neuroanatomy. 5 seniors; 4-week 
*üve period. School of Medicine (January 31-February 27) 


MEN. 
Experimental Teratology (10) Telford 


Co foa : 

Cor. abnormalities in animals induced by various experimental 

(De Ods. 2 seniors; 8-week elective periods. School of Medicine 
*cember- May ) 
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Christense? 


and radiography 
(December 


286 Microangiography and Microradiography (5) 
Intimate vasculature of selected organs by injection 
2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. School of Medicine 
May) 


287 Human Cytogenetics (5) C.B. Jacobso? 
Chromosomal research on reproductive anomalies, congenital malform 
tions, mutagenic assay. Tissue culture, photomicrography, karyoi,, 

4-week elective periods. 


analysis, genetic counseling. 2 seniors; 
Hosp. (December-May) 

295 Research (arr.) r 
Content differs each time course 1$ offered; may be repeated once 
credit. Fee to be arranged. (Fall and spring) " 

299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 

(Fall and spring) n 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) al ex 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gene 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) af 

$ 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) redit 

ted for © 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repea 
(Fall and spring) 


P od 


Anesthesiology i pi 
i ociatt 
Professors C.S. Coakley (Chairman), Seymour Alpert, B.S. Epstein (ASS 
Chairman) 
| Clinical Professor D.H. Stubbs : Kennedy: 
| Associate Professors Paula Kaiser, Patricia Russell, Marie-Louise 
Arthur Peschin, G.A. Morales itsas 
Hildegard — Fierst 


Assistant Professors H.L. Rudman, C.H. Klingenmaier, 
Assistant Clinical Professors S.N. Albert, W.E. Bageant, E.J. Dealy, 
| K.J. Hassan, Chalom Albert 
| Instructors Mary Salto, J.B. Craft, Jr., J.I. Aufón (Research) suf 
| *301 Anesthesiology (1) son otbtf medic? 
| Fundamentals of anesthesia reviewed and correlated with 
| specialties. (Spring) stall 
*302 Clinical Clerkship (5) 2E aA 
Clinical preoperative evaluation, surgical and obstetrica nt of pi, 
fant and adult resuscitation, inhalation therapy, manage in 
ncounte" eter 


in coma, shock, and other problems which may © n. Hosp. 
| cal practice. 1 week—Univ. Hosp. 1 week— Wasi. 


(2-week periods throughout academic year) 


* Required for medical students. 
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380 Anesthesiology (5) Coakley 
Clinical preoperative evaluation, surgical and obstetrical anesthesia, infant 
and adult resuscitation, inhalation therapy. 2 seniors; 4-week elective pe- 
riods. Univ. Hosp. (December—May ) 

381 Anesthesiology (5) 


Clinical preoperative evaluation, surgical and obstetrical anesthesia, infant 
and adult resuscitation; inhalation therapy; blood volume determinations. 


2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center (December- 
May) 
383 Pediatric Anesthesia (5) Hassan 


Clinical preoperative evaluation, pediatric anesthesia, infant resuscitation. 
2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Children's Hosp. (December-May) 


384 Special Care Unit (5) Rudman 
Evaluation and management of respiratory failure, rationale and use of 
automatic ventilators, chronic airway management, cardiovascular sup- 
Port, and intensive care. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 
(December-May) 


385 Automated Patient Monitoring (5) Russell 


Automated patient monitoring techniques, introduction to programming 
Of physiologic data for the management of critically ill patients. 2 


Seniors; 4-week elective periods. Warwick Bldg. (December-May) 


Profe 
SS k E 
Bailey C.R. Treadwell (Chairman), B.W. Smith, G.V. Vahouny, J.M. 


"fessor; 

Br Sorial Lecturers W.W. Burr, Jr. (Isotopes), R.W. Albers (Brain), Roscoe 
» Jr. (Brain), Arnold Schaefer, Edward Steers, Jr., W.F. Anderson 

AL, Ozer, Gordon Guroff, Martin Flavin, A.N. Schechter 

(Research, 8" Glenn Walker, Linda Gallo (Research), Barbara Howard 


ect E 
= urers Walter Mertz ( Inorganic Metabolism), J.C. Smith, Jr. 
l : 
Medical Biochemistry (8) Staff 
ct . n A 
" penn "Tem emphasis on basic principles and their relation 


Biochemistry (4—4) Vahouny 


52, 3 ad Students. Lectures and laboratory. Prerequisite: Chem 
: Material fee, $20 a semester. (Academic year) 


224 Biog 
hemi 
Biocher Y of Enzymes (1) 


he ^ 
221, Ny of enzymes and enzyme reactions. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 
(Spring) 
"AS 


Mireq for n 
medical students. 
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B. Smith and Staff 


$16. Content 
(Fall 


225 Biochemical Procedures (3) 
Material fee for nonmedical students, 


Laboratory course. 
be repeated for credit. 


differs each time course 1$ offered; may 
and spring) 


Staf 


mainly for graduate students, but ope? 
alified medical students. Content 9! 


227 Biochemistry Seminar (1) 
Current literature in biochemistry, 


to limited number of specially qu «a 
fers each time course is offered; may be repeated for credit. (Fall an 
spring) 

232 Proteins and Amino Acids (1) Steels 
Prerequisite: Bioc 221. (Spring) 

T 

241 Isotopes (3) Bur 

biology 


Theoretical characterization of isotopes and their applications in diation 
and medicine. Attention given to counting, health physics an a "dica 
safety, autoradiography, chromatography. Laboratory fee for nonme 


students, $16. (Spring) 


251 Carbohydrate Metabolism (1) 


Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 222. (1971-72 and alternate years: 
Albers, 


graduate students. on 
bolic proc 


spring) 
; * 4 prady 
252 Biochemistry of the Brain (1) i 


For medical students; open to limited number of 


biochemical developments in structure, functions, and meta 


unique to the brain (Spring) 

254 Human Nutrition (1) Jents AP 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate stude 
plication of nutritional principles in humans. (Spring) à 

è 
. r Kram 
256 Biochemistry of Organ Function ( 1) dents pn 
> ate studen 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate ystems a 
phasis on biochemical processes unique to particular ae ring) 
plication of these processes to evaluation of function. (>P Qué 


ent 
of graduate Sion 
f — roten 
[s 


258 Inherited Metabolic Diseases | 1) 
For medical students; open to 
Contribution of molecular biology to understanding © 
and hereditary diseases. Specific disease states and ag 

. N p" 
structure discussed. Prerequisite: Bioc 222. (Spring 


limited number 


0. pod 
260 Biochemistry of the Steroids (1) : 


For medical students; open to limited num "c dot: 
chemistry of the steroids, pathways of biosynthesis en 


o id 
» asurement ol 
regulatory mechanisms, physiologic effects, clinical measu lances ster" 
of steroi imbalé 


pa 
nts. 9 
ber of graduate stude list 


enous steroids, clinical manifestations nid 
Md ; SÉ s TAOY spring d 
changes in pregnancy, and steroid therapy. (Spring yaho 
^ 
262 Biochemistry of the Lipids (1) 1971-17 
: s. 
X 15 medical students nt clas 


For graduate students; open to maximum ¢ 


ant C^ 4s 
- e of import i 
and alternate years: chemistry, properties, occurrence © of UP 


metabolis™ ig A 


of biological lipids. 1972-73 and alternate years: < tion Í 
ction 
including digestion, energy production, fun 


biosynthesis, 
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tissues and subcellular structures. Content differs each time course is 
offered; may be repeated for credit. (Spring) 


266 Biochemical Genetics (1) Anderson 


For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students. 
(Spring) 


279 Research in Renal Function, Mutarotase, and Sugar Bailey 
Transport (10) 
Clinical significance of plasma mutarotase levels in kidney disease. 2 
seniors; 8-week elective periods. School of Medicine (December-May ) 


280 Research in Experimental Atherosclerosis (10) Bailey 


Study of factors influencing the development and course of atherosclerosis 
in rabbits. 2 seniors; 8-week elective periods. School of Medicine 
(December-May ) 


281 Research in Biochemistry of Carbohydrates and B. Smith 
Enzymes (10) 


Research in a problem already under investigation in the Department or 
à project in related fields suggested by the student. 2 seniors; 8-week 
elective periods. School of Medicine (December-May) 


282 Research in Biochemistry of Lipid Metabolism and Vahouny 
Transport (10) 


Biochemical investigation of a clinical problem involving lipids of special 
interest to the student, or participation in existing research program in the 
Department. 2 seniors; 8-week elective periods. School of Medicine 
(December—May ) 


£ 
283 Research in Metabolic Regulation within the Heart (10) Vahouny 
Studies on metabolic regulation and effect of drugs. 2 seniors; 8-week 
elective periods. School of Medicine (December—May ) 
28 i à; "ess . 
6 Research on Transfer RNA and Protein Biosynthesis R.C. Gallo* 


in Normal and Tumor Cells (10) 


Investioativ . i . 
nvestigative work on isolation and purification of RNA fractions and 

t: in protein synthesis. 2 seniors; 8-week elective periods. National 
ancer Institute ( December-May ) 


287 Res , 
Research in Biochemistry of B.. Coenzymes (10) Walker 
Research in 


: à problem already under investigation in the Department. 2 
Seniors; 8.we 


ek elective periods. School of Medicine (December-May) 
29 
5 Research in Bioche 


For freshman 
articip 


mistry (arr.) Staff 


and sophomore medical students and graduate students. 
g 


ation in a project under investigation in the Department or one in 


à rela 4 < 
a field suggested by the student and approved by the Staff. Con- 
(F iffers each time course is offered; may be repeated for credit. 
) all and spring) ' 
759-309 
(Fall , Research (3-3) Staff 


and spring) 


| E. 


Dr 
'G " 
allo is Seni 
lor Investigator a i 
gator at the National Cancer Institute. 
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398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the 


nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. 
(Fall and spring) 


Clinical Engineering 


Professor C.A. Caceres (¢ hairman) 

Associate Professors W.R. Ayers, J.C. Aller 

Associate Professorial Lecturer G.B. Devey 

Assistant Professors J.R. Landoll, D.E. Winer, Anna Weihrer 


Assistant Clinical Professor H.A. Haessler 
Instructors David Lee, Sidney Abraham, G.S. Lang, D.B Murray 


K.D. Williams 


351 Medical Engineering 
Medical and engineering students will be pair 
vide a mutual introduction to the principles 

Instruction will be provided through seminar and | 


pline. 
rrent laboratory projects. Consultation 


and participation in cu 
tor required prior to enrollment. 2 
Clinic ( December-May ) 


353 Electronics and Computers (10) 
ollowing areas—computer analysis 
autopsy data, ECG variability, 
recording, CO 


Research in one of the f 
correlation of ECG with 
exercise, instrumentation in blood pressure 
pulmonary function tests, plethysmograph, p 
analysis of ECG data, automatic identification of b 
sis of electrophoretic curves. 2 seniors; 8-week elective pert 


Bldg. ( December-May) 


354 Automated Medical Measurement Systems (10) 
Students work with a multidisciplinary group in the ap 
mated techniques to real-life problems in clinical medicine. 
in the design, implementation, and evaluation of 
patient monitoring system 2 seniors; 8-week elective per! 
Bldg. (December-May) 


Dermatology v» 


Professor R.S. Higdon (Chairman) 

Clinical Professor J.Q. Gant, Jr. 

Associate Clinical Professor W.M. Narva 

Science 


* Dr. Eisenberg is Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 


neering and Applied Science. 


Doctor of Philosophy gener 


May be repeated 


for Medical Students (10) Fowler, s 
ed whenever possibl isc 
c * 


and practices O e 
ecture Pe ve 


mputer 


honocardiographY» alf 
acteria, com ter 8 


Staff 
al exami- 


Staff 
for credit: 


(Research) 


Eisenber?" 


wi 


2 seniors; 8-week elective perm 


analys 


Caceres we 
plication j 


ParticiP y. 


multiphasic warwick 
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Assistant Professor Mervyn Elgart 
Assistant Clinical Professors C.S. Brown, Manuel Landman, P.L. Repetto, Jr., 
Donald Mitchell, L.J. Eanet, W.R. Vineyard 
linical Instructors Phylis Huene, H.S. Golomb, Maria Turner, Ronald Goldner 
Pecial Lecturer Gerda Landman 


380 Dermatology Clinic (5) 


Conferences, lectures, and attendance at Dermatology Clinic where 
patients with wide variety of dermatoses are seen. To acquaint student 
with diagnosis and treatment of common skin disorders. Dermatologic 
surgical procedures, technique for using liquid nitrogen, culture and 
identification of fungi, microscopic diagnosis of common cutaneous dis- 
eases, 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Walter Reed Gen. Hosp 
(December—May) 


381 Dermatology Clinic (5) Goldner 
Same as Derm 380. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods. Andrews Air 
Force Base Hosp. (December-May ) 

382 Dermatology Clinic (5) Higdon 


Same as Derm 380. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Clinic 
(December-May ) 


383 Dermatology Clinic (5) Narva 
Same as Derm 380. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods. Nat'l Naval Medi- 
cal Center (December-May ) 

384 Private Office Practice (5) Brown 
1 senior; 4-week elective periods. (December-May) 

385 Private Office Practice (5) Eanet 
l senior; 4-week elective periods. (December-May) 


“teniology and Environmental Health 


Profe 
Fs. Wors J W, Millar (Chairman). J.A. Halsted (International Health) 
e Professor C.R. Hartman 
; ane nica Professors David Frost, W.J. Zukel, L.S. Jaffe 
sist, Cli essors E.N, Kassira, Yousef Al-Doory, F.L. Hurley 
Assis, tans eel Professors Lawrence Pyle, Jr., John Vinyard, Jr. 
JA. Lee ofessorial Lecturers S.H. Barboo, Jr., C.H. Miller, N.E. Manos, 


01 : 
Introduction to Epidemiology and Millar and Staff 
nmental Health (2) 


or en 
medical students; open to qualified graduate students. Principles and 
healt ology of epidemiology and biostatistics. Ecological approach to 
ànd disease, including parasitology and mycology. (Spring) 


m 


f 
°F Medical Students. 


50 


299 


218 Advanced Parasitology (1 or 2) 


or juniors. (Fall) 

219 Malariology (1) Kassira and staff 
M, e at 
The general principles of the diagnosis, life cycle, pathogenicity, e 
ment, and prevention of malaria. Prerequisite: Epid 201 or equiva 
(Fall) 

; edt " anos 

230 Biostatistics (3 or 4) Hurley, e: 

n y 
Introduction to statistical analysis, the theory of measurements and » 
tribution, including significance testing, basic concepts of probabili on 
association, sampling techniques, design of experiments, and intro 
to computers. (Fall and spring) 


295 Research in Epidemiology (arr.) 


Participation in experim 

in community medicine. Admission by permission of Department. 

and spring) 

staf 

300 Thesis Research (3-3) 

(Fall and spring) suf 
301 Epidemiology and Environmental Health (1) munit 

Lectures and seminars. Emphasis on means of organizing c 
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217 Advanced Mycology (2) Al-Doory 
Advanced study of fungi. Prerequisite: Micr 201 or equivalent. (Fall) 
Millar 


Study of host 


e students. A 
10 sophomore 


For medical students; open to qualified graduat 


parasite relationships, including laboratory procedures. 


n N : search 
ental studies in infectious diseases and re ral 


cal solutions to health problems, de 

significant socioeconomic "Ul 

ty, showing impo" pre 
blems- 


to provide epidemiologi 
awareness of health resources and 
tions in bringing total health to the communi 
health as related to individual citizens. World health pre 


requisite: Micr 201 or eq uivalent. (Spring) 
q 1 p staf 


351 Global Epidemiology (1) 


For medical students; open to graduate students by E 
international aspects O (Fall) 


arrangement. 


graphic pathology of disease and : 
vention and control, including world demographic problems. staf 
352 Seminar: Experimental Epidemiology (1) m Sur 
d J arrangement: | ^i 
For medical students; open to graduate students by arran veloping epr 
dent participation in definitions, design, and methods for tocol developed 

demiologic studies of diseases. Coordinated so that pro 
can be applied to field use. 10 sophomores. (Fall) Milla! 
353 Military Preventive Medicine (1) on epide 
Operational medicine, environmental and sanitation pO and control 
and their prevent pomore” 


logic diseases of military importance 
Medical aspects of aerospace ind 


(Fall) 


submarine medicine. 


* Required for medical students. 
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354 Seminar: Human Ecology (1) Lee and Staff 
Ecology—man within the framework of reference—physical and cul- 
tural anthropology, geography, sociology, urban planning, public health, 
and public administration. (Fall) 


380 Methods in Public Health (5 or 10) Staff 
Rotation through all divisions, including mental health, maternal and 
child health, environmental medicine, communicable diseases; field trips. 
15 seniors; 4- or 8-week elective periods. D.C. Dept. of Public Health 
(December—May ) 


382 Clinical Practice of Public Health (10) Staff 


Study in depth of public health practice, participating as member of a 
mobile unit screening for various diseases in the community. 1 senior; 
8-week elective periods. D.C. Dept. of Public Health (December—May) 


384 Research in Public Health (10) Staff 


Supervised research; the student selects the topic from a broad range of 
Public health problems, including mental health, maternal and child 
health, environmental medicine, epidemiological methods, biostatistics. 5 
Seniors; 8-week elective periods. D.C. Dept. of Public Health (Decem- 
ber—May) 


385 Studies in Cardiovascular Disease (5) Zukel 


Participation in one or more current studies at the National Heart and 
Lung Institute; selection by the student. 2 seniors; 4-week elective period 
(February 28-March 26) 


3 i 
37 Diseases of the Tropics (5 or 10) Staff 


Diagnosis, treatment, epidemiology, and laboratory aspects of exotic dis- 
Dus experience in the delivery of health care in the tropics. 1 senior; 4- 
T 8-week elective periods—to be arrangd. 


39 i 
8 iatea Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
aa to students preparing for Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 
" ^. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
99 a 
Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to D 


(Fall ang e of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


ring ) 


Medi 
7l and Public Affairs 


Nor 
Profe, A üt dock Head (Chairman) 
Associat Lecturer J.E. Bryan 
rofessor CW. Shilling 


30» Th 
= e VN 
E Physician, the Patient, and the Public (1) Staff 
Series of foru 
medical pract 
Search for 


M sessions devoted to the social and political environment 
ice, the changing nature of the doctor-patient relationship, 
à new generalist, the future of specialism, the evolution of 
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financing patient care, the developing 


new patterns of delivering and 
roles of government, voluntary insurance and health organizations, gront 
practice units, labor, and industry and consumer agencies, (Spring 

2 Sharpe*, Het | 


351 Forensic Medicine (2) 
Open to sophomore medical students. Examples drawn from the range of 


problems arising W hen the professional interests of lawyers and physici@ 
y litigatio™ 


overlap. Problem contexts include malpractice, personal injur it 
licensure and discipline, ethics and economics, hospitals and other insti 


tions of practice, and com; *lled treatment. (Fall) 


Medicine p 
, A I 
Professors T.M. Brown, M.J. Romansky, L.K. Alpert, J.M. Evans, AE. 
WN. Jens 


rish, F.W. Wolff, Halla Brown, Irene Tamagna, J.J. Feffer, 

(Chairman), Leo Oliner, T.E. Piemme, T.C. Chalmers, Leon Be 

Naughton, J.D. Chase, G.A. Kelser, Jr. (Associate Chairman) RO 

Clinical Professors A.G. Prandoni, J.J Rheingold, T.S Sappington, AR ii 

senbaum, T.J. Greenwalt, Benjamin Manchester, L.E. Putnam, M.M. ` 
linical Psychology) 


C.W. Thompson, Morton Seidenfeld (C «ache 
Associate Professors W.R. Felts, Jr., Irene Siu, R.C. Fowler, Ariel Holle 
(Research—Pharmacology), Mary Watt, N.C. Kramer, Milton Corn, penhos 
Massumi, J.A. Curtin, J.K. Viktora (Research Biochemistry), J^ tr) 
( Research—Endocrine Research), H.W. Clark, Jr. ( Research- -Bioc RG: 
WoO. Dobbins Ul, 2M. | 


rnstein, js. 


D.J. Massaro, J.B. O'Connell, Lawrence Pierce, “ an, K: 

Loudon, K.L. Becker, J.M. Bacos, J.D. Finkelstein, R.P. Kaufman It 
Stevens, Mahmoud Mourad, Tsung Cheng, L.S. Lessin, Joseph Liners 

A.F. Mastellone (Physical Medicine) ethy: 
erne 

Jr., TJ. Abe h 


Associate Clinical Professors Joseph Ney, J.W. Latimer, : es 
FS. Bacon, Elizabeth Hill, SJ.N. Sugar, H.D. Ecker, CNi Jom envelt 
Gladsden, Maurice Mensh, F.J. Murray, E.P. Parker Ill, M.H. RO : 
Milton Gusack, Jack Kleh, H.M. Silver, J.P. Mann, Edward "icktin. 
Belton, S.D. Loube, Arthur Ruskin, C.A Rosenberg, ^7... sein, l 
Thomas, W.O. Bailey, Jr., Ruth Benedict, Louis Ross, S.W. pe pere 
Kessler, W.D. Brill, Marvin Fuchs, C.A. Schulman, Alfred Baer, . Jacob 
Abramson, Bertel Nelson, J.M. Pisani, S.W. Bush, Joseph King, 
son, J.P. Nasou, Raymond Standard, P.A. Klieger, Henry Simmons é paile) 

Assistant Professors F.A. Peck, P.A. Gorman, Karl Wippling?" smacolot?) 
(Research—Microbiology), B.F. Johnson (Research—Clinica : jaar r 
T.R. Shworles (Social Psychology), S H. Danovitch, Gerrit vr 
macology), Philip Witorsch, J.K Cooper, P.M. Berkman, Pau La K^ 
Shapiro, Robert Keimowitz, C.H Chan, G.H. Nachnant, John ^ 
Singh, J.C. Rios 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer P.O Woolley, 

Assistant Clinical Professors T.A. Gonder, 
Gibson, M.H. Rose, Adolph Friedman, 


Adelson" 


: i Castell, E 
David Horwitz, R^. nal, Ré: 
R.B. Miller, F.D. Chsp 


nter. 


* Dr. Sharpe is Professor of Law in the University’s National Law Ce 
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Taylor, J.W. Long, J.F. Ambury, T.L. Hartman, Boris Rabkin, L.A. Craig, 
Jr, A.W. Danish, Alvin Seltzer, C.E. Law, E.L. Rea, Conrad Gossels, H.O. 
Mott, J.H. Watson, N.H. Rubenstein, W.L. Stone III, B.H. Ostrow, C.D. 
Cooper, W.R. Ehrmantraut, G.A. Chapman, F.M. Gross, Eleanor Makel, 
Silas Babin, Jr., Alice Brigham, Jack Crowell, D.S. Davis, J.H. Epstein, F.K. 
Harris II, R.F. Dyer, E.H. Bauersfeld, William Lewis, E.J. Leonard, H.I. 
Passes, C.W. Foulke, A.A. Lear, O.W. Donnelly, R.S. Poole, H.C. Sadin, 
SJ, Talpers, W.L. Hall, George Sharpe, Raymond Scalettar, M.A. Sislen, 
:C. Buchanan, G.T. Economos, Irwin Ardam, S.E. Barr, H.A. Moskovitz, 
~ Hagenbucher, G.N. Polis, W.F. Morrissey, R.A. Apter, M.S. Artenstein, 
'E. Stauch (Research), Jean Lucas, B.R. Cooperman, Francis Chucker, Gil- 
wi, urwitz, R.S. Wilkinson, W.E. Gallinek, L.H. Biben, W.H. Harvey, 
piam Kurstin, Dorothea Chapman, L.H. Fenton, FJ. Jarsen, C.W. 
win Phreys, Jr., Paul Schlein, D.J. Hand, Ruben Lopez-Toca, P.A. Haber, 
lam Whitmore, Jr., Francisco Gnecco-Mozo, J.H. Piedra, D.M. Kessner, 
tne Volle, C.H. Oliver, Jr., A.B. Cady, W.T. Moore, D.A. Morowitz, Gui- 
Instructors Tu vet Thorpe, A.B.C : Knudson 
— | endelson, J.R. Whiteman (Research), Raymond Haddad, 
ant Joglekar, R.K. Sarin, Ma. Eleanor Flores, Vincent Johnson, Jr., 
E Siegel (Research), Hoyoko Yahanda, Manoochehr Pooya, Olga Pruna, 
Clinical E Chura (Clinical Pharmacology), K.J. Dickie, R.J. Santos 
^ ger N.K. Bohrer, N.G. Goodman, J.D. Herman, Scheldon 
' Frederick Meyers, Lily Ruckstuhl, C.U. Shilling, H.O. Schindelar, 
Schoen aman, Andre Barrabini, Robert Kramer, FJ. Borsody, Richard 
Huffm. » MJ. Halberstam, D.W. Datlow, G.G. Kay, R.A. Fischer, R.M. 
an, E.B. Thompson, Florentino Palmon, S.J. Conway, L.P. Appel, 
Schwa, erman, R.O. Knox, R.S. Waldman, R.W. Turner, C.W. Kinzer, S.A. 
senstein ^ Andree Thomas, Marvin Schneider, Fidel Quintana, Gladys Ro- 
*. erman Rosenstein, A.G. Brody, Harris Kenner, N.P. Trujillo, I.V. 
PR, r G.A, Tralka, L.F. Barker, R.J. Lindeman, D.D. Haut, Isaac Weiszer, 
PJ, lar ^7. Anderson, P.G. Rochmis, J.F. Mermel, Richard Hochman, 
Cha o S.H. Schachner, M.M. Shefferman, PooLiang Chang, EJ. 
ondzac er N.T. Connally, Bernard Grand, J.C. Perkins, A.M. 
i M ‘4. Alpert, P.V. Holland, Leo Janis, R.A. McConnaughy, S.R. 
Masson ow Gotto, Jr, Israel Spector, B.G. Vlalukin, C.T. Caskey, R.G. 
$ Aa i "amy Ramaswamy, F.H. Burbank, Dorothy Millon, K.S. Gim- 
becia] E Took, D.L. Pearle, Charles Lightdale 
PL Nalls (p, Sol Katz (Pulmonary Disease), R.W. Berliner (Renal Disease), 
Tederic 2 ery Disease), Albert Sjoerdsma (Internal Medicine), D.S. 
301 (Internal Medicine), T.W. Mattingly (Cardiology) 
n 


troduction to Medicine (8) Staff 

or , 

Cine (2, Med 301 Physical Diagnosis (4), Med 302 Laboratory Medi- 
Ae (2), an - 


Principles od Med 303 Principles of Internal Medicine (2)) 

Oratory e practice of internal medicine. Clinical application of lab- 
and practica] rations of blood, body fluids, exudates, etc. Theoretical 
bed patie " application of principles of physical diagnosis; training with 
i nts under individual instruction. Designed to develop ability 


*Xàmin; ` . 
and aj nation Of patients and case history taking. Univ., D.C. Gen., 
lated hosps. (Spring) 


a Medical students 


54 


*308 University Clinic (10) 


317 Exercise ECG: Diagnosis of He 


319 Renal and Electrolyte Disorders (5) 


320 Research: Allergy or Related Field (30) 


* Required for medical students 
+ Dr. Reefe is Acting Chief of Medi 
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*305 Inpatient Clerkship I (10) Staff 
Training in comprehensive study of patients; history and physical exam 
ination; ward rounds, consultations, conferences, preceptorial teaching, 
seminars. Univ Hosp and Wash. Hosp. Center (8-week per! i 
throughout academic year) 

306 Inpatient Clerkship II (5) staff 
305. V.A. and D.C. Gen. hosps (Spring 


Continuation of Medicine 


4 weeks) 
Watt and staff 


Daily clinics n 


Studies of ambulatory patients under close supervision. si 
general medicine and various specialties; conferences on current C9 
Univ. Clinic (8-week periods throughout academic year) 

LaRos? 


Rehabilitation of Teenage Drug Offenders (1) 
bilitation pro 


in the youth reha 
, bia- 
the District of Colum 


(Fall—3 hours 


Students participate one evening a week 


gram of the Narcotics Treatment Agency Ol 


s ck) 
18 2nd-year medical students a wee 


Limited to 

x « 4 orma” 
art Disease and Evaluation Gom 
s in 
problem » 


of Physical Fitness (5) 
| senior; 


graded treadmill exercise ECG to diagnostic 
and to evaluation of physical fitness. 
( December-May ) 


Application of 
ischemic heart disease 


week elective periods. Univ. € linic $ 

i i i ; Reele! 

318 Intensive and Coronary Care (5 or 10) ative 
: a 

Principles and techniques of and practice in emergency care 1n kd pro” 

ber of a team in 4 che lem 


Participation as a mem 
ly and therapy of ac 
l'eaching rounds, seminars 
( December May) 


intensive-care unit 
gram involving complete stuc 
and acute coronary disease 

week elective periods. V.A Hosp 


[^ 
ute emergency PY” or 
2 seniors: 


perkmae 


renal and electrolyte i 
Experience in the exami 


rhaps hemodialysis. £ 
on Wi 


Participation in consultations on 
low-up of patients previously seen 
urinary sediment, peritoneal, and pe 
mornings a week in the Journal Club, in associati 
Unit. Collateral reading, conferences, and ward rounds. nded ke 
a student may participate in à research project during an pus ). 
tive period. 1 senior; 4 week elective periods (extended by ar 


Wash. Hosp. Center (December-May ) " prow? 
elated fi 


allergy or ? r 


Research project in clinical or experimental 
2 seniors; minimum of 6 months (December May) vith 
pano 
321 Clinical Gastroenterology (5) : follow W of 
, s i jag 
Experience in clinical gastroenterology consultations -a s a d dist 
patients Presentation of patients at conferences; observo f les ns 
review of histology sh gos? 


nostic procedures, including endoscopy; . 
lective io 
intestinal tract and liver 4-week elective Per 


Center (December—May ) 


] senior; 


cal Service at the Veterans Ac 
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322 Clinical Gastroenterology (10) Dobbins 


Intensive clinical experience with patients who have digestive diseases, in- 
cluding those of the gastrointestinal tract, liver, and pancreas. Consulta- 
tions, teaching rounds, and research seminars. 4 seniors; 8-week elective 
periods (extended by arrangement). V.A. Hosp. and Univ. Clinic 
(December—May ) 


323 Morphology of the Intestines (10) Dobbins 


Research designed to acquaint the student with a variety of morphologic 
techniques used in the study of mucosal disease of the gastrointestinal 
tract. Includes electronic microscopy and light microscopy techniques— 
phase and fluorescent microscopy. Open to a senior who preferably will 
be able to continue on a part-time basis after completion of elective pe- 
riod. 1 senior; 8-week elective periods (extended by arrangement). Univ. 
Clinic (December- May ) 


324 Research in Mechanisms of Sodium Homeostasis (15) Keimowitz 


Supervised laboratory research on the mechanisms of sodium homeostasis 
—in vitro and in vivo animal studies using various techniques, including 
isotopic tracer experiments. Reading assignments of relevant physiological 
and clinical literature. 1 senior; 12-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 
(December-May ) 


325 Biochemical Abnormalities in Disorders of Lipoprotein LaRosa 
Metabolism (10) 


Experience in the use of modern techniques of protein separation, includ- 
Ing ultracentrifugation, electrophoresis, and chromatography; experience in 
andling radioactive isotopes. Clinical experience with patients with hy- 
Perlipoproteinemia. | senior; 8-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. and 
National Heart and Lung Inst. (December—May ) 


326 Ambulatory Health Care (10) Piemme 


Participation in a combined community health program in the Division 
hea penera] Medicine. Specific elements involving the capacity to deliver 
on p within a community. Conferences, reading assignments in the 
M of community health and health care delivery. Exchange with 

Programs in other universities is possible if students wish to elect 


T than the 8-week minimum. 2 seniors; 8-week elective periods. 
Jecember -May) 


327 cy 
— Hematology (5) Pierce 
ty evaluation of inpatients and outpatients with symptoms referrable 
Para © myelopoietic system using bedside and laboratory investigative 
meters, 1 senior; 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center 
cember—May ) 
328 
Endocrinology (5) Shapiro 
aluate patients referred to the Endocrinology Service, 
anning diagnostic work-ups or therapy programs, and be 
for case presentations. Exposure to techniques used in the 
Laboratory such as protein binding determinations and 
assay of hormones. Participation in Journal Club. 1 senior; 


periods. Wash. Hosp. Center (January 31-May 21) 


© part in pl 
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329 Pulmonary Diseases (5) wWitorsch 

Performance and interpretation of pulmonary function studies, includin£ 
ventilatory studies, diffusing capacity, and blood gas analysis; daily teac 
ing rounds and supervised consultations on patients with various pul 
monary and infectious diseases. Participation in the Pulmonary Cla 
techniques and principles of inhalation therapy. 1 senior; 4-week € tive 
(December 6-April 23) 


periods. Wash. Hosp. Center 
360 Hematology Preceptorship (5) Rheingold 
Observation of and participation in diagnosis and treatment of patie 
with hematologic disorders. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods. Un 
Hosp. and Physician's Office (December—May ) 
ie 
362 Cardiology (5) Czarnecki 
and take part in cardiac evaluation and poti 


Opportunity to observe 
care under tutorial supervision. 
and other diagnostic procedi 
Pediatric Wards, 
lective periods. 


Participation in electrocardiograph a 
ies as well as activities 1n the 
and Cardio-Thoracic Surgical p? 
Walter Reed Gen. 


pretation 
tensive Care Units, 
3 seniors; 4-week e 


gram. 

(December-May) t 
; s : zurek 
363 Pulmonary and € ommunicable Diseases (5) - p 

Clinical experience with a wide variety of chronic pulmonary and : 
tious disease problems. Thoracenteses and pleural biopsies, SP ogy kc 
and pulmonary function testing. Weekly basic pulmonary phys seniors 
tures and attendance at Medical-Surgical Chest conferences. ,- May) 
4-week elective periods. Walter Reed Gen. Hosp. ( Decembe «di 
Keeps 


364 Renal-Dialysis Service (5) 1 dia 
a wide variety of renal diseases, hemo- and periton tory: 2 
Observation in renal physiology la mbet- 
Walter Reed Gen. Hosp. ( 


Exposure to 
sis, renal transplantation. 
seniors; 4-week elective periods. 
May) 


366 Clinical Endrocinology (5) 
Clinical experience in endocrinology, metabolism, and 
will be given opportunity to examine endocrine patients, D^ pe 
diagnosis, and assist in treatment. 3 seniors, 4-week dun 
tended by arrangement). V A. Hosp ( December-May 
Viktora, Mà 
side and Jabor 
follow-up 


u ger wor 

- "ient 

of drug » 
com 


368 Effect of Drugs in Man (5) 


Correlation between clinical research 
mentation. Participation in clinical 
Introduction to long-term controlled studi 
hypertension with exposure to data retrieva 
2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. 


May) 


at the bed 
and laboratory 
es on the €t 
l, programming» 

i sp. 
analysis. wash. HosP 
(December 


369 Metabolic Fate of Drugs in Animals 


and Man (10) 
Introduction to methods use 


u 
viktora, Ma 


Rzeszotars wi din 
ism, 
d in the study of drug metaboli 


General Hospital. idi 


d General Hosp! sd 
Reed General Hosp E 


Washington 
at he W a5! 


ardiology at the Walter Reed 


Disease at the Walter Ree 
t the Walter 


yogy at the 
harmacolog* 


Czarnecki is Chief of € 
. Zurek is Chief of Pulmonary 
Knepshield is € hief of Renal-Dialysis Service à 
Mauger is with the Division of ¢ linical Pharmacc 
Rzeszotarski is with the Division of Clinical P 
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qualitative and quantitative chromatography, thin-layer, gas liquid chro- 
matography, electron capture, principle of mass spectroscopy. 4 seniors; 
8-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center (December—May ) 


370 Inpatient Medicine (5) Apter 


Full participation in diagnostic studies and clinical management of bed 
patients on Medical Service. Teaching rounds, conferences. 4 seniors; 
4-week elective periods. Fairfax Hosp. (December—May ) 


371 Arthritis and Rheumatic Diseases (5) Felts 


Introduction to clinical problems in the diagnosis and treatment of ar- 
thritis and rheumatic diseases. Students will work with arthritis research 
group in adaptation of computer study of clinical problems. 2 seniors; 
4-week elective periods, Univ. Clinic (December-May ) 


372 Clinical Renal Disease (5) Parrish, N. Kramer 
Participation in the clinical and laboratory procedures used in the study of 
renal disease. Ward rounds, consultations, conferences, and seminars. 2 


seniors; 4-week elective periods. D.C. Gen. and Univ. hosps. (De- 
cember-May) 
373 Acting Intern in Medicine (5) Corn 


Each student, assigned to a patient-care ward team, functions as an in- 
lern and assumes basic responsibility, under supervision of a resident and 
attending physician, for the management of approximately six patients. 
Participation in case presentation; scheduled conferences. 8 seniors; 4-week 
elective periods. D.C. Gen. Hosp. (December-May ) 


375 Studies in Hypertension (5) Tamagna 


participation in care of inpatients and outpatients and in research projects. 
C. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. and Clinic (December- 
ay 


37 
6 t Patient Care (5) Tamagna 
is ration in teamwork program for total patient care, including clinical 
; ^ Psychological studies and rehabilitation; conferences, research. 1 sen- 


lOr; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. and Clinic (December-May) 


377 
Hepatic and Metabolic Diseases (5) Ticktin 
diee dion in clinical studies of patients with hepatic and pancreatic 
€ endoscopy, splenoportography, liver biopsy; research in enzymes 
mmonia metabolism in hepatic diseases. 2 seniors; 4-week elective 


378 Periods, Univ. Hosp (December-May ) 
co crinology and Cancer Chemotherapy (5) Alpert 
ca 


ae work; emphasis on endocrinology (and metabolism) or cancer 
ive Period! depending on the student's choice. 2 seniors; 4-week elec- 
lds. Univ. Clinic (January 31—March 26) 


379 H 
*Patic Diseases (5) Finkelstein 


Full ee tert 
nt pj ag in clinical program involving evaluation and manage- 
Specialized — with all types of hepatobiliary disease using routine and 
Additional eichniques; teaching rounds, clinical and research seminars. 
: ween nical or laboratory research experience encouraged. 2 sen- 
elective periods. V.A. Hosp.  (December—May) 
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N. Kramer 
„sitivity 
mone 


Immunology (5) 
thods to study of human hyperser 
including protein hor 


380 Clinical Application of Tissue 
Application of immunologic me 


states and metabolic diseases; serum proteins, jv 
and enzymes; research principles and methods. 1 senior; 4 week electi" 
periods. Univ. Hosp ( December-May ) 
382 Clinical Cardiopulmonary Physiology (10) MassuIm 
^ . S. 
of cardiac and pulmonary problem’ | 


Clinical and laboratory evaluation 
training in ECG, phonocardiography, 
ography, pulmonary function testing 
week elective periods. D.C. Gen. Hosp. 


angioc 


cardiac catheterization, n 
| senior 


Research encouraged. 
( December-May) 


: T skins 
s of Human Respiratory Viruses (10) pee 
g the characterization ofn ; 
ibody in 4 » 

( m 


383 Laboratory Studie 
Participation in à research program involvin 
respiratory Viruses; study of the role of nasal secretory ant 
respiratory disease. 1 senior; 8-week elective periods. N LH. 

ber-May) 

» r , a tye vrtin, Ba 

nt Medicine and Medical Emergencies (>) Curtin, " 

vi > "i une 

Unit and Emergency Room; ward Pg. 
ary assig 

library wash 


cos 


386 Inpatie 


Assignments to Intensive Care 
and pathologic follow-up; 


and conferences, radiologic 
2 seniors; 4-week elective periods (extended by arrangement)- 
Hosp. Center (December—May ) 

M. Jacobs?" 


387 Renal Diseases (5 or 10) 


Hospital and office consultations; 
and electrolyte problems; renal function studies as app 
participation in renal conferences at University Hospital. 


4- or 8-week elective periods. (January 31-May 21) 


d 
care of patients with renal disease, cart 
lied to patien es; 

] or 2 sen 


388 Experience in Allergy (15) 
Clinical experiences in allergy; 
zation. Immunology ot allergy conjunctival testing, patc 
transfer, histamine release, gel difussion, tissue culture. 4 ~ 
week elective periods. Univ. € linic (December May) 


work-up of patients, 


siu and sy 


391 Clinical Cardiology (10) "m 
il cardiology with individual optional emp. Heat 
experience in the Coronary are heteril 
exercise ECG laboratory. " electi 
a study project 12 seniors; 
(December-May) 


Training in clinic 
pital and office patient care, 
Station, hypertension studies, 
laboratory and when possible 
periods. Univ Hosp. and Clinic 


392 Family Practice Preceptorship (5) 


Preceptorship in small urban community 
elective periods. Waynesboro, Va. ( 


family practice. 
December- May) cot 


393 Clinical Hematology (5) .. diso 

i^ ; h | .matologie oresh 

Clinical and laboratory studies of patients with oe oph 
bone marrow and peripheral blood smears, hemoglobin fective 


evaluation of coagulation mechanism. 1 senior; 4-wee 
D.C. Gen. Hosp. ( December-May) pen 
; r . È ir 
395 Metabolic Disorders in Diabetes (5) egic! chet 
ap 8 , 
Intensive and practical studies of the technique to produce rept 

in researc n 


cal, and hormonal diabetes. Participation 1n 


* Dr. Anderson is in private practice in Waynesboro 


| 
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protein, and lipid metabolism; insulin secretion in isolated organ perfu- 


sions, Seminars and participation in Journal Club. 4 seniors; 4-week 
elective periods. V.A. Hosp. (December-May) 
396 Research in Endocrinology (5) Penhos 


Participation in endocrine research, including laboratory experience, ex- 
perimental surgery, biochemical methods, and in vivo and in vitro endo- 
crine studies. Weekly seminars and discussions will correlate experimental 
results with clinical observations. 4 seniors; 4-week elective periods. V.A. 


Hosp. (December-May) 


398 Introduction to Cardiology (5) Bacos 
Clinical cardiology, correlating bedside approach to cardiovascular diag- 
nosis with special diagnostic studies, including phonocardiography, atrial 
electrocardiography, cardiac catheterization, angiocardiography. 1 senior; 
4-week elective periods. Wash Hosp. Center (December-May) 


399 Research in Sulfur Amino Acid Metabolism (10) Finkelstein 
Investigation of factors regulating methionine metabolism in mammalian 
liver utilizing assays of enzyme activity, im vitro hepatic perfusion, and 


in vivo metabolic studies. 1 senior; 8-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 
(December May) 


~erobiolog 


ary Louise Robbins, R.C. Parlett (Chairman), Rudolph Hugh 
Fo. Lecturers F.B. Gordon (Virology), Dorothy Heilman (Cellular Im- 
,9'Ogy) M.S. Legator (Microbial Genetics), E.M. Lerner H, L.J. Griffith 
Coral L.F. Affronti, Melvin Reich 
SSistany t G.L. Wright, Jr., Yang-Ming Chu, Kun-yen Huang 
€ssorial Lecturers P.J. Price, Rosalie De Giovanni-Donnelly 


*201 : a 
Medical Microbiology (6) Parlett and Staff 


F - 
po medical students; open to qualified graduate students. Bacteria, rick- 
and T Viruses, yeasts, molds, protozoa, metazoa which relate to the health 
ahn ease of man—cultural studies, methods of diagnoses, theories. 
2 Oratory fee for nonmedical students, $16. (Spring) 
4T "an Pe 
E Cell Culture and Somatic Variation (4) Chu, Price 
echni ; 
tee Of tissue culture and means of studying somatic variations. 
219 20 Quisite: Micr 201 or equivalent. (Spring) 
7*0 Scienti eis 
ntific Writing for Graduate Students (1-1) Robbins 
(Aqdired of all graduate students prior to writing a thesis or dissertation. 
à ademic year) 
21 M, 
eth LN" à 
St Ods of Scientific Presentation for Graduate Wright 
“dents (1) 


an Y and graphic arts presentation of research data for publica- 
TOM meetings. Prerequisite: Micr 219-20. Laboratory fee, 
all) 
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Affronti, Reich 
asis 0^ 


225 Microbial Physiology I (3) 
Morphology and biochemistry of various microorganisms with emph 
bacteria. Prerequisite: Bioc 201, Micr 201. (Fall) 

Affronti, Reich 

with emphas® 


instructor. 


226 Microbial Physiology II (3) 
Effects of physical and chemical agents on microorganisms 
on antibiotics. Prerequisite: Mict 225 or permission of 
(Spring) 

ight 
230 Immunology (4) wrig? 
Fundamental immunologic concepts. Serologic and immunologi¢ prow 


dures as applied to clinical and research situations emphasized in apie 
Laboratory fee for n 


oratory. Prerequisite: Micr 201 or equivalent. 

medical students, $16. (Fall) 

: ight 
231 Cellular Immunology (2) Parlett, W'S 

Study of immunological functions of reticulo-endothelial tissues, |t 


tumor immunity, delayed hypersen 


(Fall) 
233 Molecular Biology of Viruses (4) Robbins, Hus 
enetic characterization of viruses. Prerequisite (Fall) 
Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $16. 


of autoimmunity, graft rejection, 
ties, and heritable immunogenic defects. 


Biochemical and g 


201 or equivalent. p 
‘ a : Hu 
235 Systematic Bacteriology (2) - " 
History of bacterial classification, international rules of nomencla ; 
applied to bacteria, dev elopment of bacterial classification based upa, 
tionships, survey of characteristics of bacterial groups. Prerequisi 
201 or equivalent. (1972-73 and alternate years: fall) up 
H 
251 Bacteriology (2) pudents- 
mY : stua, 
Primarily elective course for medical students; open to graduni or equi 
Clinical situations involving bacteriology. Prerequisite: Micr + 
alent. (Fall) bios 
0 
255 Virology (2) Huang, P " 
. : r te " 
Primarily elective course for medical students; open to a prered 
General principles of virology; emphasis on clinical situation» 
site: Micr 201 or equivalent (Fall) weigh! 
257 Experimental Immunochemistry (3) as 
t 


: antigens 90d 
Biochemical and physiochemical characterization of d Labor d 
bodies. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 or equivalent, Micr ^ (1971-12 


fee for nonmedical students, $16. Limited enrollment. 
of 


Leg?! 


alternate years: spring) 
3 : lly; ^ 
258 Microbial Genetics (2) De Giovanni- Donne Ni pi" 
Survey of microbial systems that depict basic concert o 
ciples. Prerequisite: Micr 201 or equivalent. (Spring staf 


277-78 Seminar: Microbiology (1-1) 


Required of all graduate students. (Academic year) pobbi” 


4 seniors 


nc studies. 
library assignments, laborato? dper- May) 


280 Virology (10) 


Selected problems; 
week elective periods. School of Medicine 
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281 Bacterial Physiology (5) Reich 
Selected problems; library assignments, laboratory studies. 5 seniors; 4- 
week elective periods. School of Medicine (December—May) 

282 Immunology (5) Parlett 
Research problems, 3 seniors; 4-week elective periods. School of Medi- 
cine (December- May ) 

283 Bacteriology (10) Hugh 


Selected problems; library assignments, laboratory studies. 2 seniors; 8- 
Week elective periods. School of Medicine (December-May) 


284 Microbial Genetics (5) De Giovanni-Donnelly 
Research problems. 3 seniors; 4-week elective periods. School of Medi- 
cine (December-May ) 

285 Immunologic Characterization of Cell Lines in Tissue Chu, Price 
Culture (10) 


Preparation of specific antigens from a cell strain and production of anti- 

les against this strain in appropriate mammalian host; identification of 
Unknown cell types using tissue culture, serology, immunochemistry. 2 
Seniors; 8-week elective periods. (December-May) 


286 Diploid Cell Lines in Tissue Culture (10) Chu, Price 


Mammalian cells growing on glass surfaces in various media, staining 
chromosomes and determining chromosome pattern and number, methods 
Of cell preservation such as liquid nitrogen freezing. 2 seniors; 8-week 
elective periods. (December—May) 


2 E . " i 
87 Transformation of Cells in Tissue Culture (10) Chu, Price 
Conversion of normal 


*monstration of canc 
amster 


cell lines in tissue culture to heteroploid cell lines, 
erous nature of transformation by inoculation of 
cheek pouch. Polyoma virus and SB 40 used with various cell 


types, including human embryo. 2 seniors; 8-week elective periods. 
(December May) 


293 in 
"A. Topics in Microbiology (arr.) Staff 
xy topics in microbiology. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and 
295 
Research in Microbiology (arr.) Staff 
( al a diers each time the course is offered; may be repeated for credit. 
spring) 
3-3 
0 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
3 Fall and spring) 
98 A. 
ane Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Amina to students Preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
399 On. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
, ertation Research (arr) Staff 


to Docto f z 7 ; it. 
(Fall and spring) of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 


Neurological Surgery = 


Clinical Professors J.M. Williams, H.V. Rizzoli (Acting Chairman), H.H. An 
merman 

Associate Professor J.L. Fox 

Associate Clinical Professors J.P. Murphy, L.G. Kempe, N.H. Horwitz 

Assistant Professor Emanuele Mannarino H 

Assistant Clinical Professors G.M. Swain, Ruth Jakoby, A.P. Hustead, TP 
Milhorat, W.M. Hammon FD: 


Clinical Instructors R.A. Mendelsohn, J.W. Barrett, C.P.H. Carroll, 


Cooney 
sul 


*301 Neurological Surgery ( 1) dd 
Clinical lectures and demonstrations dealing with form and function ^ 


PPE . * ica 
nervous system. Transition between basic sciences and neurologic 


gery stressed and correlated. (Fall) , 
— . m 
+380 Clinical Neurology and Neurosurgery (5) Stevens Ammo. 
aM Vu : ast 
Clinical clerkship in neurology and neurosurgical service. Empl 
neurologic tet. 


indications for special 

dograms, etc.; and operative p 

Univ. Clinic P ecember-May) 
Ken 


neurologic examination; 
arteriograms, pneumoenceph: 
seniors; 4-week elective periods. 


381 Clinical Neurosurgery (5) 
Participation in all departmental activities: 
ences, radiographic and pathologic studies, 


emphasis on studies of cerebral circulation. 
riods. Walter Reed Gen. Hosp. ( December-May ) fos 

yrt* 
diagnostic proce ger 
and assistiN’ | ive pe 
week © 


d er 
ward rounds, daily ure 
operating room 
2 seniors; 4-week 


385 Clinical Neurosurgery (5) 
Clinical clerkship will include experience with 
arteriograms, pneumoencephalograms, myelograms, 
ating room; conferences and ward rounds. 1 senior; 


riods. V.A. Hosp. (December-May ) pio”! 
ard roundi ge 


including W ting 
and pathologic studies, and Op Cente! 


387 Clinical Neurosurgery (5) 
Participation in all departmental activities, 
conferences, radiographic 
cedures. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. 
(December-May) 


NU o 


— 


Neurology - m 


J, Malone 


Professors Harold Stevens, Sean O'Reilly (C hairman), M 


Clinical Professors R.H. Groh, W.K. Engel P d 
Professorial Lecturers K.M. Earle, N.P. Goldstein , Miet. HH. sch 
Associate Clinical Professors A.S. Dekaban, Franklin Meiste 


Antonio Stazio pf 
gi 9 
a) Surge? 


* Required for medical students. 
t An interdepartmental course O 


flered by the departments of Neurologic 


62 


Assistant Professors M.N. Ozer, Mary Coleman, Ann Barnet, J.S. Haller, Karin 


elson 
Ssistant Clinical Professors G.D. Weickhardt. 
qp aia Duggins, Cosimo Ajmone Marsan 
i 
ilner, Miryam Davis, Howard Silby 
*301 Neurology (1) O'Reilly, Stevens 
Clinical lectures and demonstrations dealing with form and function of 
nervous system. Transition between basic sciences and clinical neurology 
stressed and correlated. (Fall) 
1380 Clinical Neurology and 
Neurosurgery (5) 
Clinical clerkship in neurology and neurosurgical service. Emphasis on 
neurologic examination; indications for special neurologic tests, e.g., 
arteriograms, pneumoencephalograms, etc.; and operative procedures. 2 
Seniors; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. (December—May) 
382 Pediatric Neurology (5) 
| Clinical clerkshi 


O'Reilly, Stevens, Ammerman 


Malone and Staff 


P in diagnostic study and care of inpatients and out- 


Patients; conferences and teaching sessions. 2 seniors; 4-week elective 
Periods. Children's Hosp. (December-May) 
3 ^ 
| 83 Clinical Neurology (5) Schwamb 
Emphasis on neurological examination and basic sciences, including neuro- 
nave, as applied to clinical material. 2 seniors; 4-week elective pe- 
s. 


Walter Reed Gen. Hosp. (December-May) 
3 
86 Clinica] Neurology (10) 


CI; Goldstein 
linica] clerkship under close supervision of highly experienced clinicians 
^ teachers. Trainees prepare histories and conduct physicals, attend 
Unds and conferences, assist in routine procedures. Abundant clinical 


(prial available. 2 seniors; 8-week elective periods. Mayo Clinic 
cember-May) 


Obstetri 


"fess, 
Wh r 
i p, Ohn Parks, R.H, B 


arter, J.G. Sites (Chairman) 

k, J.A. Dusbabek, J.K. Cromer 

pat inical p nny Waxman, Larry McGowan 

1 lion. Ir. Shi rofessors C.K. Fraser, W.T. Lady, W.P. McKelway, J.W. 
M, Pried’ irley Martin, M.S. Kaufman, M.P. Footer, Donald Walters, 

lant p ws B.W, Richwine, Peter Soyster 

Clinica] 1 C.B. Jacobson, J.L. Marlow 

Wy CL. Ja /€880rs Caroline Jackson, T.A. Wilson, J.R. Epstein, S.H. 
H. ‘Ly, NJ. Price, J.C. Walsh, L.M. Liverett, H.P. Treichler, 

| Goldstein’ Rovner, M.W. Sandmeyer, Jr., N.M. Tart, R.B. Nelson, 
quu k George Speck, A.W. Winshel, R.V. Erkenbeck, L.Q. Pugs- 

: ; 
| “deparmen dent 


Course offered by the departments of Neurology and Neurological Surgery. 


, 


OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY 63 


Ntinos Myrianthopoulos, Vir- 


"ical Instructors M.C. Korengold, R.H. Robertson, Kristof Abraham, E.C. 
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ley, H.L. Kotz, O.l. Dodek, Jr.. H.A Donald. Julius Fogel, A.I. Robins 
R.E. Rogers 

Instructor L.F. Arias-Bernal 

Clinical Instructors A.S. Bright, Elizabeth Crisp, S.M. Belinsky, E.E. Gahr 
D.R. Carlson, E.E. Cunningham, Geraldine Paul, M.H. Hird, S.F: swe 


Jr. Josiah Sacks, R.E. Badwey, GR Hewlett, E.W. Titus, Jr., T.H. Hl 


J.M. Close, E.R. Kolvereid, D.M. Margulies, J.C Skilling, M 


inger, 
Fettig, R.W. Smith, W D. Wallace, Jr., P H. Perkins, ^ 
h dice 


Cooley, L.E 
Regan, B.A. Band, C.E. Townsend, 
LE. Anderson, A.A. de Moya, 
Latchis, D.C. Meek, A.A Becker, C.D 
bell, Meyer Rosenbaum 


D.H. Martin, W.R. Perkins, L.C. Na ris 
C.J. Gueriera, Martin Bertman, 
Lord, H.C. Beaver, Carlena 


n " PRU mat 
*301 Obstetrics and Gynecology (2) Sites, W8X 
Lectures and demonstrations covering entire field; 
management. (Spring) 
staf 


y inic? 
emphasis on chin 


*303 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (10) 
Participation in all obstetrical and gynecological clinics, daily tumbi’ 
mental conferences and ward rounds at University, Fairfax, 3 d vari 
hospitals. Manikin demonstrations of mechanism of labor an 


types of operative delivery. (Fall) à 
351 Introduction to € linical Practice (1) C. " met 
medical students to pa ions DY iscus 
Designed to stimulate ques 
and moral implica 


tient situat ‘ 
tions an edic 
tions O m 


Introduction of first-year 
bers of the clinical staff. 
sions regarding physical, financial, 


practice. 25 students. Univ. Hosp (Spring) - 
, pv 
Tini " " K eIway: 
376 Clinical Obstetrics and Gy necology (3) McKel senio k 
. 1 d à a vy, 1$ 
Participation in office practice of obstetrics and gynecology: 
week elective periods (December-May) C ope! 
or 
377 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) 1 senio 


. " »cology. 
Participation in office practice of obstetrics and gynecolc 8 


week elective periods. (December—May ) cool! 
a s ^ ugsle 
378 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) P en seni k 
Participation in office practice of obstetrics and gynecology: 
week elective periods (December—May ) ) sed 
ied ar : J » I yoter Fri? 4 
179 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (>) senio 
1 ology: 
Participation in office practice of obstetrics and gynecology 
week elective periods ( December-May ) ) cao" 
en wi? 
me. d 


380 Gynecologic Oncology (10) 


wo aA i 
atient care of jor 
Participation in the clinical inpatient and outpatient sen 


f cytology: 


` eg J 
gynecologic cancer; related research in the areas ¢ ) / 
“ T .r- Mà wes 
week elective periods. Univ. ¢ linic (December May " «man 9 
a 4 
381 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) toy 4 seni? 
MA eco E 
Participation in office practice of obstetrics and gy ay) 


s 4 Me r- 
week elective periods. Univ. Clinic ( Decembe 


* Required for medical students 
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65 


383 Clinical Obstetrics (5) Nelson, Fraser 


Includes prenatal clinics, lying-in periods, delivery and postpartum care; 
rounds, conferences, seminars. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Wash. 
Hosp. Center (December—May ) 


384 Clinical Gynecology (5) Cromer, Gahres 


Case assignments, rounds and conferences, including tumor board; gyne- 
cologic pathology, preparation for surgery, attendance at surgery, post- 
Operative care. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. 
Center (December—May ) 


385 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) Price, Treichler 
Participation in office practice of obstetrics and gynecology. 1 senior; 4- 
Week elective periods ( December-May) 

386 Inpatient Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) Rogers 
Supervised instruction in large military hospital; rounds and conferences. 
4 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Walter Reed Gen. Hosp. (Decem- 
ber-May) 

387 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) Cooper, Walters, Jarvis 

: £) I 
Participation in patient care; rounds and conferences. 2 seniors; 4-week 


elective periods. Sibley Memorial Hosp. (December-May) 


388 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) Price 


All aspects of inpatient and outpatient obstetrical and gynecologic services; 
rounds, Obstetrical-gynecologic conferences, gynecologic pathology confer- 
ences; obstetrical anesthesia; Emergency Room consultations. Home visits 


to selected patients with Health Department Nurse. 2 seniors; 4-week 
Slective periods, Fairfax Hosp (December—May ) 
38 
9 "i - Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) Marlow 
arti 


el iCipation in patient care, rounds, and conferences. 2 seniors; 4-week 
Sctive periods. Columbia Hosp (December-May ) 

391 Cy 
Cytogenetics (1) 
Clinical c r i 
C chromosomal anomalies in man, experimental design and data 
Sis ^" In Cytogenetics, two cytogenetics techniques, sex chromatin analy- 
Mire culture procedures. Special students admitted with approval of 

ctor, (1972-73 and alternate years: fall) 


Arias-Bernal 


392 
Reproductive Genetics (1) C. Jacobson 


or - , £^ : 
roc toe ical students; open to graduate students with permission of in- 
mph r. Lectures with guest speakers, covering current methodology. 
li asis on human infertility; clinical case presentation and review uti- 
| Zed whe 3 


ul never possible. Major topics: gametogenesis, in vivo gamete 
"pm and fertilization, nidation, and selective factors in develop- 
` *" Sophomores. Univ. Hosp. (Fall) 


Manip 


395g 

a r 

or togenesis (1) C. Jacobson 
T m i * . . . 

| atttictos ical Students: Open to graduate students with permission of in- 


Xperiment Tn course with guest lecturers. Covers various clinical and 
ads ‘ad factors in gametogenesis. Emphasis on histogenesis of the 
Medical st ‘ronmental and clinical variables in infertility. 25 Ist-year 
udents, Univ. Hosp. (Spring) 
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399 Medical Genetics (1) C. Jacobson 
Clinical examples of genetic disease. Emphasis on basic principles such 
as linkage, heterogenity, mutation, and pedigree inheritance. The g 
of the course is to provide the know ledge and skills needed to diagnose 
manage, and counsel common genetic disorders (1972-73 and aller 


nate years: fall) 


Ophthalmology D Rude 


Professor M.F. Armaly (Chairman) 

Clinical Professors F.D. Costenbader, JH. King, Jr., 
Rones, M.M. Parks, M.G. Alper 

Associate Clinical Professors R.W. Wilkinson, B.S. Fine 


Assistant Professor D.S. Friendly , auPreh 
Assistant Clinical Professors W.J. Romejko, W.P. Chalfant, Jr., R.E. du i 


Robert Day, J.H. Lodge, W.B. Glew, J.T. Schwartz, K.A. Simon sold 
Urweider, B.H. Zeavin, M.O. Ts'o, H.N. Bernstein, D.K. Berler, J-N. 


man, A.L. Fjordbotten, W.S. Gilbert, H.S. Wicker 
an, K.R. Rao, Minoru Araki (Research) 


L.C. Moss, Benjami’ 


Instructors Dertad Manguiki [^ 
Clinical Instructors J.R. Weimer, Stephen Pappas, Joanne Economons ur 
Deitch, H.I. Rodman, George Liss, H.M. McAllister, L.E. Perraut, Ber- 
LF. Nowell, 9* 


Preziosi, H.J. Starr, M.H. Zimmerman, Leonard Kogan, "M 
nard Ehrlich, D.L. Lanter, Richard Huberman, P.A. Dorn, jr, E-M- 


merman, Joseph Snyder P 
: rm 
281 Ophthalmic Pathology I (1) L. Zimme 


Basic science aspects of diseases of the eye. (Spring) 


282 Ophthalmic Pathology II (3) . jinatio? 
Diseases of the eye as revealed by gross and microscopic €X4" 
8 students. Armed Forces Inst. of Path. (Spring) 


284 Ophthalmic Pathology III (5) of the 
Daily participation in an active service limited to pathology ses 0% 
and its adnexa. Inflammatory, degenerative, and neoplastic z 
prise the major categories. | senior; 4-week elective P€ 
Forces Inst. of Path. (Spring) suf 


*301 Ophthalmology (1) 
Basic principles of medical and surgical ophthal 
ophthalmology. (Fall) ods? 


*302 Ophthalmology (OPDX1) tonomettY 
Clinical instruction in external examination of the Fall) 


mology and 


funduscopy. Use of ophthalmological instruments. a 

od . 

380 Clinical Ophthalmology (5) Lo and Do 
Students will observe all types of eye conditions 1n 2 s , CF 


pitalized patients. 3 seniors; 4-week elective periods. 


(December-May ) 


* Required for medical students. 


Orthopaedic Surgery _ 


: VÀ. ae 2p 
Professors J.P. Adams (Chairman), H.L. Feffer (Associate Chairman), P.P. 
Griffin 
linical Professors J.S. Neviaser, L.T. Peterson 
SsOciate Professor Peter Kenmore A, 
Associate Clinical Professors Charles Keck, R.I ow i " 
Ssistant Clinical Professors C.W. Metz, Jr., Byron Genner III, G.J. Schon- 
holtz, G.I. Baker, S.H. 1 isenberg 
"Structor W.P. Fortune à 
inical Instructors Frances Brennecke, H.E. Lane, Jr., K.A. rm 
Ottenritter. Ronald Ottenberg, E.L. Radin, H.S. v me ‘Richard 
Anatomy), B.P. Vitek, Stanford Lavine, C.T. McCullough, Jr., Ric 
nant, Ulla Fortune, J.W. Harvey 


*302 Clinical Clerkship in Orthopaedic Surgery 
Two weeks at either the V.A. or University Hospital. 


é Staff 

380 Orthopaedic Surgery (5) ; Adams and : 3 

Rotating program: one week of adult orthopaedics at University paces 

One week of children's orthopaedics at D.C General Hospital rs i 

dren’s Hospital; one week of general orthopaedics at Walter Reed prana 

Hospital or Andrews Air Force Base Hospital. 2 seniors; 4-week elective 
periods, (December-May) 

` .enmore 

381 Orthopaedic Surgery (5) Keim 


: ‘ t ` . nds, 
Participation in total care program of orthopaedic — Ww rou 
Conferences, seminars. 2 seniors; 4-week elective paige hee e 
(December May) 


391 Extramural Orthopaedic Surgery (5 to 20) Adams 


Y Special arrangement of the Chairman of the — à extr: 
mural elective open to seniors for a period of from 4 to 16 weeks. 


Stolaryngolopy 
Ass 


aoe Clinical oF: (Chairman) 
4 "cal Professor J.J. McFarland, Jr. 
pud Clinica] ura J.L. Levine, M.E. Krucoff, R.S. Page, Jr., J.A. 
Clinical VM: Trible, B.M. Webb, R.L. Fields, R E. Pumphrey, E MEE 
ler ^ "Structors I.S, Jaffee, R.D. Ralph, H.H.E. Scheidemandel, G.F. ! 
t Ta D. F. Fairbanks 


380 Otolary ngology (5) McFarland 
are Of inpatients and Outpatients, diagnosis, and therapy; rounds and 
Conferences, 


8 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center. 
Cember—May ) 


Lo 


Requireg f 1 
for Medical Students, Credit is a part of and is assigned after completion of Surg E 
6 


Pathology ES 


Professors 'T.M. Peery (Chairman), W.R. Duryee (Researe h Experimenta 
F.N. Miller, Jr., William Newman, J.C. Smith 

Clinical Professors L.E. Zimmerman (Ophthalmic), J.M. Blumberg, 
wig (Dermatologic), G.H. Reifenstein, N.S. Irey, Robert Sauer (Com 
tive), Cornelia Hoch-Ligeti 

Professorial Lecturers Mary Matthews, P.D. Olch (History 

Associate Professors W.L. Marsh, Lois Platt (Cytology), Alexander 
F.S. Jannotta 

Associate Clinical Professors V.E. E. palme 
W.J. Jaffurs 

Assistant Professors S.G. Kent, Suzanne I 


B.C. Zook (Comparative) 
Assistant Clinical Professors W.F. Enos, 


p.p. He 
part 


Martens, Theodore Winship, R. 


h 2 
Iammersberg (Medical Technolog? 


A R 
Marjorie Williams, C.B. Cook, a 


r (Compare 


Parkinson, LD. Godwin, M.A. Weinberger, Floris Garne 
Gloria Brennan 
Special Lecturer L.C. Johnson 
berg 
115-16 Introduction to Medical Science (1-1) Marsh, Hammer stall 
a 


: ; logy 
s on physiology, patho week) 
(Academic year—! hour à 


rsber? 
Marsh, Hamm, M 


Lectures for medical technology student 
medicine to accompany Path 119 20. 


117-18 Principles in Medical Technology (4—4) 


f error of 
For medical technology students. Theories, principles, sources o, ma 
methods used in clinical chemistry, clinical bacteriology, we 


tology, clinical microscopy. (Academic yea 


119-20 Medical Technology Laboratory (10-10) 


De 9 
aboratorie5: hem 


Rotation through University Hospital pathology l $ 
12 weeks; bacteriology e p 


and urinalysis, 12 weeks; chemistry, ecks 
sitology, 12 weeks; blood bank, 6 weeks; serology, 4 V 
thology, 4 weeks. (35 hours a week for 50 weeks) m 
*+201 Pathology (8) plasms: pr 
. " r " | ig^ 
Inflammations, degenerations, malformations, trauma, eer ical SP 
thology of organ systems; correlation with symptoms " studies. (F 
Gross and microscopic study Of diseased tissues. Case 
12 hours a week) A gust 
Sm 
*202 Diagnostic Conferences (1) „or clini syn 
Case studies demonstrating pathologic significance ot 
toms and physical signs. (Spring—1 hour a wee sol 
y 
*203-4 Clinicopathologic Conferences (0) ‘ ciel joy 
Case histories presented and differential diagnosis spring during 
n 


oratory, necropsy findings correlated. (Fall à 


clerkship) 


* Required for medical students. 
t Open to limited number of graduate st 
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udents, with permission. 
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252 Forensic Pathology and Medical Jurisprudence (1) Miller 


Somatic death, coroner and medical examiner systems, pathology of 
physical and chemical injuries, medical licensure; the physician-patient 


relationship and professional liability are discussed. (Spring—1 hour 
a week) 

253 Medicine in Shakespeare (1) Miller 
Seminars with student and staff presentations covering the plays of 
William Shakespeare of medical significance. (Spring—1 hour a week) 

254 Medicine in Literature (1) Miller 
Series of discussions with student and staff presentations covering novels, 
dramas, nonfiction, and poetry of medical significance. (Fall—1 hour 
à week) 

2 i . r è a 

*60 Obstetric and Gynecologic Pathology (1) Jaffurs 
Organ changes in normal and abnormal pregnancy, including both the 
mother and the fetus. Diseases of female genital system. (Spring— 
| hour a week) 

"2 »£ 

462 Problems in Experimental Cellular Pathology (1) Duryee 
Cytological and biochemical aspects of cellular function in relation to 
normal and selected pathological conditions. (Spring—1 hour a week) 

264 Clinicopathologic Discussions (1) Smith, Jannotta 
Formal clinicopathologic conferences alternating with systematic review 
Of autopsied cases from the medical service. Univ. Hosp. (Spring—1 


Our à week) 


*266 c k 

E Comparative Pathology I (1) Sauer, Zook 
Participation in an autopsy service involving wild animals in captivity, 

comparison of diseases in various animal species with those in man. Lim- 

E to 4 students. Path Lab., Nat'l Zoological Park (Spring—four 

"Our sessions ) 


*271 Tiss 
| Tissue Reactions to Drugs (1) Irey 


Su WW. 
E Of the problems involved in recognizing instances of untoward re- 
ton to therapy, Case presentations. (Spring—1 hour a week) 


26 Pathology in Med 


urvey y Ca 
SY Of current literature, with application of pathology to clinical 
medicine 


and surgery. Each student assigned an article a week, for study, 


icine and Surgery (2) Reifenstein 


i 
2) ritten report, and group critique. (Spring—2 hours a week) 
4 
otedical Pathology (2) Staff 
ud a ; : 
ing 7 pinana from the necropsy service at University Hospital, evaluat- 


them wi TPreting gross and microscopic tissue changes and correlating 

*276 ith clinica] data. (Spring—2 hours a week) 

<18 Seminars 
Co — in Pathology (2) Peery and Staff 
ONferencec : : 
Or ortam On current topics in pathology, conducted by and primarily 
Pàre an ents in pathology, Each student teams up with a resident to pre- 


Present a seminar a selec >. Univ Spring— 
as on a selected topic. Univ. Hosp. (Spring 
Po NS 2 hours a week) a selected topic P 


lo limi 
Imiteq 
num 
ber of &raduate students, with permission 
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* Open to limited number of gradus 
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279 Ophthalmic Pathology I (1) Zimmerman 
Basic science aspects of diseases of the eye. (Spring—1 hour a W 
280 Surgical Pathology I (4) Newman 

on Hospital 


y service at University Hospital and Washingt 


Surgical patholog 
rrent surgical cases, corre 


Center. Examining specimens from cu 
clinical manifestations. Univ. Hosp. and W 


6 hours a week) 


lating wi 


ash. Hosp. Center (Spring 


Zimmerm? 
Inst. 1 


282 Ophthalmic Pathology II (3) 
Diseases of the eye as revealed by gross and microscopic exa 
Concurrent requisite: Path 279. 6 students. Armed Forces 


Path. (Spring—4 hours a week) 
stall 


*283 Anatomical Pathology Clerkship (5 or 10) 
Necropsy and surgical pathology service. Pre 
uate students receive 5 semester hours of credit for € 
and may receive up to 30 semester hours of credit for 6 mon 
(Medical students: 3 seniors; 4- Or 8-week elective periods; 


requisite: Path 201. 
ach 4-week Pet 


ths ful 
cember 


May. Graduate students: fall or spring.) 
^ an 
284 Ophthalmic Pathology III (5) Zimmer "i 
Daily participation in service limited to pathology of the eye © pall 
adnexa. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods. Armed Forces Inst. 
(December-May) 
Marten 


285 Clinical Pathology I (10) 


Selected techniques of clinic 
dent selects laboratory problem. 4 seniors; 


al chemistry, hematology, bacteriol S yb 
8-week elective perio’ 


Hosp. Center (January 31—March 26) Ken! 
e 
— rsh 
287 Clinical Pathology II (5) o follo 
: , $, 
Techniques in the clinical laboratory and interpretation of a (De? 
up studies. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 
ber-May) platt 
288 Clinical Cytology (5) ' procedu 
Evaluation of cytologic smears, chiefly vaginal, as à screen e ick pide 


in cancer diagnosis. 1 senior; 4-week elective per! s. 


(December-May ) 


290 Clinical and Anatomical Pathology I (5) «ca fore 
Daily studies of surgical and necropsy pathology, a ‘oh pol 
thology; clinical pathology projects, including hemato og» ( 
bacteriology. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods. Fairfax 
cember—May ) purr” 

291 Experimental Cell Pathology: Cancer Research (5) — 4 "s 

tissue culture, histological : riods- 


Experimental animal tumors; 
techniques, library assignment. 
wick Bldg. (December—May ) 


1 senior; 4-week elective 


ate students, with permission 
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292 Experimental Pathology: Enzymatic Changes in Hoch-Ligeti 
Human Tissues (5) 


Distribution and concentration of lactic dehydrogenase, beta glucuroni- 


dase, and their isoenzymes in human tissues; limited participation in rou- 
tine studies in pathology. Room and board furnished. 2 seniors; 4-week 


elective periods. V.A. C enter, Martinsburg, W.Va. (February 28—April 
23) 


293 Clinical and Anatomical Pathology II (5) Palmer 


Participation in departmental activities, including clinical, surgical, and 
autopsy pathology; medico-legal autopsies. 1 senior; 4-week elective 
Periods, Alexandria Hosp. (December-May) 


294 Surgical Pathology II (5) 


Preoperative examination of patients with tumors, pathologic examination 
Of excised lesions: teaching conferences. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. 
Wash. Hosp. Center (December-May) 


296 Surgical Pathology III (5) 


For graduate students. Participation in veterinary pathology service, in- 
Cluding wild and domestic animals. Prerequisite: Path 201. Five 
Semester hours of credit for each 4-week period. Students may receive up 
to 30 semester hours of credit for 6 months full-time. Armed Forces 


Newman 


Inst. of Path. (Fall or spring) 
296 Surgical Pathology IV (5) Newman 
Evalu 


aluation of surgical specimens and correlation with clinical status of 
Patient, description of gross and microscopic findings on assigned cases. 
^ Seniors; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. (December-May) 
29 
7 Dermal Pathology (5) 


ICroscopic conferences, review of current material and study sets. 2 


Seniors; 4-week elective periods, Armed Forces Inst. of Path. (De- 
ember—May ) 


Helwig 


2 
98 Necropsy Pathology (5) 


Or, 5 ; . [ 

of Ban Changes In disease, gross and microscopic examinations, preparation 

b Protocols, 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. ( Decem- 
r-May) 


Jannotta, Breslow 


299. ; 
esis Research (3-3) Staff 
+ (Fall and spring) 
98 A 

‘dvanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Ration to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exami- 

399 * May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
Nertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Mited t 
(Fall o Doctor 


: of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
and Spring) 


Pediatrics > es nta. d —7 


F.P. Heald, R.H. Parrott (Acting Chair- 


Professors R.S. Lourie (Psychiatry), ) 
S.L. Leikin, J.C. Houck (Biochemistry 


man), Spyros Doxiadis (Visiting), 
A.M. Margileth (Associate Chairman) R 
Clinical Professors W.S. Anderson, L.E. Hoeck, W.A. Howard, J.A. Washing 
ton, Lois Murphy (Child Development), Sydney Ross 
Associate Professors L.P. Scott III, Margaret Gutelius, E.V. Soto, Gordo? 
Avery, Wellington Hung, Leon Cytryn (Psychiatry), Dorothy Huntingto? 
(Research—Child Development), Rebecca Rieger (Research—Child Develo?” 
ment) A.F. North, Jr., D.W. Delaney 
Associate Clinical Professors T.E. Reichelderter, willi 
S.I. Wolf, A.B. Coleman, Bennett Olshaker (Psychiatry), SC. 
linda Straight (Psychiatry) rton 
Assistant Professors J.R. Puig, Nasser Movassaghi, C.A. Rigg, W.H. " 
(Psychiatry), L.W. Perry, C.M. Berlin, Jr., L.M. Greenberg (Psychiatry) pild 
Fagen (Research Child Development), Elsa Greenberg (Research all 
Development), Ann Lodge (Research—Child Development), Lovisa GP 
(Research—Child Development), H.B. Richardson, Jr., Gloria Ene ogy) 
August, E.N. Kraybill, M.W. W erthmann, Jr., C.D. Brandt (Microbio 9" | 
H.W. Kim f^ 
Assistant Clinical Professors Mabel Grosvenor, R.E. Martin, J.H. Pe web^ 
Mary Sartwell, C.F. Stiegler, H.G. Clark, Adrian Recinos, Jr, US psy 
G.J. Cohen, Stephen Mourat (Psychiatry), Erwin Friedman (Psychiatr? » 
chology), A.J. Modlin, A.E. Marans (Psychiatry), Elma Denhar pH 
chiatry), M.S. Glatt (Psy« hiatry), Mary Robinson (Child Development) pP 
McKnew, Jr. (Psychiatry), P.C. Brunschwyler, L.A. Cove (Psychiat 
Devaris (Psychiatry), Milton Engel (Psychiatry), H.T. Yates, Mary a onard 
Knox, B.H. Ong, H.R. Gold, V.L. Guandolo, J-L. Chamberlain Iit, 
Lefkowitz 
Instructors S.I. Granger, Beneta Peacock, Anne Fletcher, 


(Psychiatry), Shirley McMahon, D R. Meers (Psychiatry), S.G. 
urch—Bioc hemistry), 


am Stark (psychiatr?) 
Southard; 


Todaro, S.R. Lane, Hiltje Irausquin (Rese " 
Rokni, Karen Olness, Eduardo Azcarate (Psychology) then pil? 
Clinical Instructors H.H. Diamond, R.H. Mitchell, R.O Wart jdblat 
SZ. GM: 


Black, R.H. Anderson, W.G. Preisser, Roger Bergstrom, © G"; 
Jean Lockhart 1129) 


Hilary Millar (Psychiatry), Harold Plotsky (Psychiatry), Min, 
Daisley, Jr., Agnes Schweitzer, G W. Hardman, Jr. Frances osepth F^ 
Mahdavi, K.G. Kassebaum, H.W Rice, D.A. Young. George Zkhei" 
Pedreira, Cecilin Chisholm, S.L. Levin, Thomas Sullivan, i 
M.L. Feldman, Lillian Osborne (Psychiatry) 
Lecturer R.F. Hinckley 
Special Lecturers G.A. Balfour, J.A. Bottiglione, C.J. Schulte I han saf 
*301 Pediatrics (2) Margie e 
owth and and chr 


factors influencing £T í infant 


Prenatal, perinatal, postnatal 
physical growt 


of the infant. Social, emotional, 
(Spring) 


* Required for medical students 
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*303 Pediatric Clerkship (10) Margileth and Staff 


Full-time, as part of resident team: ward rounds; work in outpatient de- 
partment and specialty clinics under staff supervision; child psychiatry and 
Child guidance, lectures, clinical conferences, grand rounds. Children’s 
Hosp. (Annual, continuous 8-week rotation) 


375 Community Child Psychiatry (10) 


Engel 
The student will function 


às à junior psychiatric resident participating in 
à satellite clinic in the comprehensive care program. Experience as a 
member of an interdisciplinary team; participation in consultation to a 
community group; seminars and conferences. 2 seniors; 8-week elective 
Periods. Morgan Clinic ( December-May) 


776 Pediatric Neurology (5 or 10) Nelson 


Participation in diagnostic and therapeutic studies on inpatients and out- 
Patients. Rounds, conferences, and seminars. 2 seniors; 4- or 8-week 
elective periods. Children's Hosp. (December-May ) 


377 Community Health Development (5 or 10) Hinckley 


Acquaints the student with public health preventive and community medi- 
Cine as it is conducted by the Health Department of Montgomery County, 
aryland. The student will have an opportunity to work in outlying 
ealth center satellites, central pediatric specialty clinics, and to become 
familiar with school health programs and projects. 1 senior; 4- or 8-week 
elective periods. (December- May ) 


378 Care and Evaluation of Children of Drug Abusers (5) Berlin 


*Xlensive exposure to the drug abuse culture. Weekly clinic for evalua- 
tion of children of drug abusers, 1 senior; 4-week elective periods. Chil- 
ren’s Hosp. and Univ. Clinic ( December—May) 


3 
79 Developmental Neurology (5) Richardson 


Application of developmental neurology to learning problems in young 
ian ot children. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. (December- 


380 Clini 
À cal Pediatrics (5) Margileth, Puig 
pel time, as Part of resident team; wards, outpatient department, and 
Ay Clinics under staff supervision. Participation in diagnostic studies, 
ie tic Procedures, rounds, and conferences. 6 seniors; 4-week elec- 
381 É Periods, Children’s Hosp. (December-May) 


*diatric Allergy (10) Howard 


ntr è . ^ 
paatin to pediatric allergy, clinics and wards, some experience in 
tive neta techniques and preparation of extracts. 1 senior; 8-week elec- 
382 p Periods, Children's Hosp. (December-May ) 
"ome: Radiology (5) LoPresti 
ia ^ ; à : : 
Week a and therapeutic radiology, diagnostic procedures. 2 seniors; 
384 N elective periods, Children's Hosp. (December-May) 
e 
prem and Premature (5) Avery, Kraybill, and Staff 
ic bits ) - 
conga: Studies in newborn care emphasizing hematologic problems and 
CYlogeneti malformations; daily rounds, conferences, research studies in 
c 


b t~May) S. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. (Decem- 
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385 Child Psychiatry (5) Greenber® | 
Diagnostic and follow-up studies on inpatients and outpatients; rounds, | 
conferences, seminars; visits to related community facilities. 2 senio? 
4-week elective periods. Hillcrest € hildren's Center (December-May 

1; atur ikin 

386 Pediatric Hematology (5) Leik" 

: ; ; x 
infants and children with hematolog 


Clinical and laboratory studies of 


disorders; bone marrow examinations. 1 senior; 4-week elective per! 


Children’s Hosp (December May) 
— B a e to 
387 Clinical Pediatrics (5) p^ 
Care of newborn and children on inpatient basis; diagnostic on 
therapy; assigned reading. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. | 
Hosp. (December-May) 
y - , and S! 
388 Newborn Medicine (5) A very and it 
: se : À , atient 
Observation and participation in the care of inpatient an j outpatieh i 
e c l participation If e care of inpaticr c (December 


Children’s Hosp. 


fants. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods. 


May) 
Y 
; PUT wu . „ott, Pet 
389 Pediatric Cardiology (5) Scott, WT 
" r ? [2 
Physical diagnosis of congenital and acquired heart diseases, inter Pr gs 
of electrocardiograms and vectorcardiograms, cardiac cathe ,- Mà! 
2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Children's Hosp. (Decem 
d ni " 2 2 100. Werne 
392 Adolescent Medicine Clerkship (5 or 10) Rige rien 
` ; , ^ X 
Study of the normal developmental problems of adolescence. PM 
in the medical care of adolescents. 2 seniors; 4- or 8-wee 
riods. Children's Hosp. (December-May) f 
vn. Freee 
Cytry n, * | 


396 Mental Retardation (5 or 10) 
mentally retarded children and 


Diagnostic work-up of 
seniors; 4- or 8-week 


ferences, community resources. 2 
( Decembe av) j 
December-May perii 


397 Pediatric Intensive Care (5) ca 
on the intensive pysiolof 


ts with acute medical/surgical problems $ 
nts to learn pediatric q^ ato 
clectrocardiagram . "m 
4-week elective 


Patien 
will be used as a stimulus for studer 
Monitor equipment and tests, including 
blood gases, fluids, and electrolytes. 2 seniors; 
Children’s Hosp (December—May ) 

in? 
tis administer. e 


398 Comprehensive Care (5 or 10) 
linary 9PP p 


Participating in both sick- and well-child care as 1 


multidiscip 


comprehensive setting; experience in the nior; ^ 
operative planning with other community agencies. l > 
elective periods. Children's Hosp ( December-May LA 
ac "late (5) "d 
399 Morgan Clinic (: ation: l | 
unity clinic opera 


an observation of a comm : 
( December-May? 


Participation in 
Morgan Clinic 


4-week elective periods. 


Pharmacology 
8 tat 


Professor H.G. Mandel (Chairman) 

"Ofessorial Lecturers B.B. Brodie, F.E. Hahn 

Ssociate Professors V.H. Cohn, Jr., Paul Mazel, K.S. Kim (Research), S.E. 
Fabro (Research), W.R. Jondort (Research), J.A. Straw 

SSistany Professors G.A. Hahn (Research), Philip Klubes, Barbara Roth- 
Schechter 

"tructors Glenna Fitzgerald, Sau-Wah Kwan 

“pecial Lecturer D.J Bouliin 


201 Pharmacology (8) Mandel and Stafi 


Lectures, laboratory, conferences on interaction of drugs and biological 
systems as a basis for rational therapy of disease. Prerequisite: biochem- 
istry and physiology, or approval of Department (Fall) 


203 Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology (2) Staff 


Basic principles of pharmacology, including drug-receptor interactions, 
structure activity relationships, pharmacokinetics, membrane phenomena, 
cellular control mechanisms, drug toxicity. (Fall) 


215 Adolescent Drug Abuse: a Program for Educators (3) Cohn and Staff 
Primarily for school teachers, counselors, and administrators. Multidis- 
Ciplinary lectures and discussions concerning the physiological and psycho- 
logical effects of narcotics, central nervous system stimulants and de- 
Pressants, alcohol. and hallucinogenic and psychedelic drugs; psychosocial 
factors leading to drug abuse; legal implications of drug abuse; preven- 
tion, control, and treatment of drug abuse (Fall and spring) 


252 Seminar: Clinical P. 


harmacology (2) Fabro 
Problem; in therapeutics; emphasis on drugs used in treatment of cardio- 
ascular, rena]. and hemopoietic diseases. Enrollment limited. (1971- 
ànd alternate years; spring) 
254 Feo La 
Frontiers in Pharmacol 


: ogy (1) Mandel and Staff 
For medical 


and graduate students. Recent advances and fields of research 


L s , : 
ro Pharmacology, Most of the material presented by laboratory scientists 
A m Neighboring institutions (Spring) 
56 
Molecular Pharmacology (2) F. Hahn 


especial and graduate students. Current theory on action of drugs, 
: ally chemotherapeutic agents, at molecular level. Effect of drugs on 
rocesses > ce th re NA, m nger RNA 
transfer RNA» sses of the cell with respect to DNA, messe g , 


‘ac » Tibosomes, Protein, cell wall, and intermediary metabolites. 
tors which 


ance S alter action of drugs, such as drug interactions and resist- 
: (Spring ) 
258 Cancer C 
"oi j Chemotherapy (1) Mandel and Staff 
T medic. - 
the See and graduate students. Mechanisms by which drugs inhibit 


Wth of tumor cells. (1971-72 and alternate years: spring) 


` 
"qui 
Ted f 
°F medic 
l cal students; open to graduate 


students 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Fabro 


Lectures, seminars, conferences. Tera 
logical principles which apply during 
(1971-72 and alternate yea 


259 Developmental Pharmacology ( 1) 
For medical and graduate students. 
togenic actions of drugs; pharmaco 
prenatal and perinatal development. 
spring) 

260 Endocrine Pharmacology (1) Kim 
For medical and graduate students. 
vances in the pharmacology and mechanism of 
mones. (1972-73 and alternate years: spring) 

staf 


Lectures and seminars On recent ad 
action of various 


264 Pharmacological Research (3) 
and nonnarcotic analgesic agents, meta 


Metabolism of narcotic 
anticancer drugs, protein syn 


mechanism of action of antibiotics and 

molecular pharmacology, pharmacogenetics, adaptation in drug mé 

lism. 3 sophomores. (Spring—2 half days a week ) sf 

1 S 

267 Pharmacological Research (arr.) ted 

For graduate students. Research with staff members. May be rer ps) 

once for credit toward a Master of Science degree. (Fall and SP 
269 Pharmacology Seminar (1) differs 

For graduate students. Recent advances in pharmacology. Content (Fall 


each time the course 1s offered; may be repeated once for credit. 


and spring) 
272 Physiological Disposition of Drugs (3) i ee” 
drugs in biological d 


For medical and graduate students. Fate of : 

Absorption, distribution, chemical alteration, excretion of drug, 

chemical, and biological factors affecting these processes. Lim yo? 
d alternate 


students. Prerequisite: Phar 201. (1971-72 an 

spring) stall 
275-76 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology I-II (1—1) M phat 

. j 

Lectures and seminars on advances in mechanisms of drug v porate 

macology of new drugs, theoretical aspects of pharmacology: 

techniques. (1971-72 and alternate years: academic year suf 
277-78 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology I-IV (1-1) a padeti? 


Continuation of Phar 275-76. (1972-73 and alternate ye 


year) 
279 Special Topics in Pharmacology (arr.) 


Content. differs each t 


Selected aspects of drug action ng) 
offered; may be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spf s gua 
Mazel, 


281 Physiological Techniques in Pharmacology— 
Lecture (2) qx obtain: 
For medical and graduate students. Physiological techniagicl ager 
information on mechanism and site of action ed Pout 282. prered 


Limited to 20 students Phar 281 may be take d 
site: Phar 201. (1971-72 and alternate years: spring) En sii" 
282 Physiological Techniques in Pharmacology— x 
Laboratory (2) visite 9f 
Accompanies Phar 281. Prerequisite Phar 201. Prered, ars: spring 
(1971-72 and alternate Y 


rent registration: Phar 281. 


PHYSIOLOGY 77 


283 Biochemical Techniques in Pharmacology (arr.) Cohn 
For graduate students. Lectures and laboratory Theory and practice of 
modern biochemical techniques applicable to study of metabolic fate and 
mechanism of action of drugs. Prerequisite: Phar 201. (As arranged) 

285 Readings in Pharmacology (1) Staff 
For medical students. Assigned reading and preparation of report. 
(Fall and spring) 

286 Research in Pharmacology (arr.) Staff 


For medical students Participation in experimental studies in pharma- 
cology, particularly bacterial chemotherapy, cancer chemotherapy, or 


drug metabolism. (Fall and spring) 

295 Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Independent study for students preparing for the Master of Science de- 
Sree. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

299-309 Thesis Research (3—3) Stafi 
(Fall and spring) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exami- 
nation, May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


P tofessorial |: Tidball (Chairman), R.A. Kenney, Elizabeth Tidball (Research) 
Associate. Lecturers Leonard Laster, K.R. Coburn 
Assi rofessor Marie Cassidy 


ant e a , 
Watkin, //essors Elizabeth Stephenson, M.J. Jackson, R.A. Lavine, D.W. 


"Diog nat Dre 


191 
Selected Topics in Human Structure and Function (3) Kenney 


Em (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Structural and functional basis 
"a Ysiology, A required course for graduate students who have not 
r equivalent. Content of this course is on the undergrad- 
> Students may receive graduate credit on completion of addi- 
*quivalent ; às prescribed by the instructor. Prerequisite: B Sc 11-12 or 

Sci nd consent of instructor. Open to Columbian College of Arts 
P lence: 
( 


tae only with the approval of the student's major ad- 
all) 


* Required for medical stuc 


MEDICINE 


SCHOOL OF 


Staff 


201 Physiology (8) 
Lecture (8 hours), laboratory (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Cellular 
organ system, and applied mammalian physiology. Prerequisite for gradi" 
ate students: Anat 201 or Phyl 191, or equivalent; Bioc 201 or 22177 
(Bioc 222 may be taken concurrently); or consent of Chairman of De 
partment. Nonmedical students please note that the first meeting OF = 
course occurs one week before the start of University campus classe 


Open to Consortium students only with permission of Department Chair 
man. (Spring) 


r n 
221 Seminar (1) Stephens? 

Staff and student presentations from literature. 
and scientific deduction evaluated. 


Present work disc d 
Topics to or 
a reading knowledge of French or German. Oh 
be repeated for Cf 


experimental design 
nounced. Prerequisite: 
tent differs each time the course 1s offered; may 


(Fall and spring) 

dall 
251 History of Medicine (1) E. T 

Survey of the great contributors to physiology and medicine in the 
text of the times in which they lived and worked. (Fall) J 

" . i . : idb 
252 Physiological Basis of Sexuality (1) C. T: 
Conference 1 hour a week. Human reproduction, neonatal change? e y) 


ling. 


traception, sterility; their implications on patient counse il 
od e : idb 
253 Clinical Applications of Physiology (1) C. : jan 
> 3 jd-ba 
Conference 1 hour a week. Emphasis on acid-base and fluid 
physiology and its relation to clinical problems. ES 
" , ob 
256 Aerospace Physiology (1) o wed 
oblems inv? 


Conference 1 hour a week. Discussion of physiological pr 


in aviation and space technology (Fall) i 
261 Gastrointestinal Physiology (2) h to such 
Lecture or conference 2 hours a weck. Physiological appro hep” 
clinical problems as peptic ulcer, malabsorption, ulcerative © 
titis, and others (Fall) | 
, * y 
Kenn” 
262 Cardiovascular Physiology (2) diovas? 
-ardi 
Lecture or conference 2 hours a week An overview of ca 
physiology at an advanced level. 
Jacks? 
263 Endocrine Physiology (2) nderi” 
* b : "s 
Lecture or conference 2 hours a week. Basic physiolof 
clinical derangements involving abnormal endocrine function. paste 


264 Basic Science in Clinical Medicine (2) ht new unde” 

i avi 1 js? 

Conferences on basic and clinical research W hich have ye metabolis” 
standing to disease states characterized by inborn errors 


(Fall) Keon! 


267 Renal Physiology (2) m physi? 
of nr 


Lecture or conference 2 hours a week. An overview 


at an advanced level. 


lents; open to graduate students 


PHYSIOLOGY 79 


271 Electronic Instrumentation (3) Lavine 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours) Fundamentals of electronics 
and their application to the measurement of physiological phenomena. 


Prerequisite: Math 31; Phys 1, 2; and consent of instructor. (Fall) 

272 Mammalian Radiophy siology (1) Jackson 
Lecture or conference 1 hour a week. Basic physiology of radiation 
lethality. 

273 Investigative Electron Microscopy (3) Cassidy 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged Application of electron micros- 
Copy to biological investigative studies. Limited enrollment. Prerequisite: 
Anat 261 or equivalent. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 

281 Experimental Gastrointestinal Physiology (5) C. Tidball 
2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. School of Medicine (December 
May) 

^? r " " - . 

282 Experimental Cellular Physiology (5) Cassidy 
2 seniors; 4 week elective periods. School of Medicine ( December- 
May) 

283 Experimental Neuroendocrinology (5) E. Tidball 
? : dcs 
~ Seniors; 4-week elective periods. School of Medicine ( December- 
May) 

286 E : " 

6 Experimental Renal Physiology (5) Kenney 
2 se 
* Seniors; 4-week elective periods. School of Medicine ( December- 
May) 

287 : 

Experimental Electron Microscopy (5 or 10) Cassidy 


Seniors; 4. 


or 8-week elective periods. School of Medicine (Decem- 
ber-May ) 


28 
8 Experimental Muscle Physiology (5 or 10) 


Stephenson 
sera 4- or 8-week elective periods. School of Medicine (Decem- 
-May) 

2 

89 Experimental 


Nutrition and Metabolism (5) Jackson 
Cw 4-week elective periods. School of Medicine (December- 


29 : 
0 Experimental Neuro 


physiology (5) Lavine 
Seniors: , . É 
May) 4-week elective periods, School of Medicine. (December- 
R 
p esearch (arr.) Staff 
Y Special ar. ^ 
4 oe Arrangement with individual Staff members. Approximately 
differs s v in the laboratory for each semester hour credit. Content 
and Spring) time course is offered; may be repeated for credit. (Fall 
98 C 
om . E 
Guided hensive Physiology (2) Staff 
e rie : , 
Braduate ^W of selected areas of Physiology appropriate to the student's 
om Program. This course satisfies the requirements for the Master's 
Prehensiy 


ve Examination, the Field Examination for doctoral students 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


of the Cumulative General Examine 
Phyl 22l. 


minoring in Physiology, and Part I 
tion in Physiology. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 


(Fall) 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) 


Staff 


stall 


396 Advanced Reading and Research (2) 
eneral €* 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy 8 


Tutorial literature survey of a subfield of Physiology ® the 
i s 


amination. 
This course satis 


ertinent areas of the candidate's minor field. 
requirement for Part II of the Cumulative General Examinati 


iology. (Fall and spring) 
suff 


on in 


398 Development of Dissertation Problem (2) e 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general g 
amination. Preparation for written and oral presentation o dise 
problem. This course satisfies the requirement for Part III of the 
lative General Examination in Physiology. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) edit 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates, May be repeated for € 


(Fall and spring) 


Psychiatry 
Professors Leon Yochelson (Chairman), J.E. Rankin ris Klei 
Clinical Professors D.C. Cameron, T.D. Noble, Sidney Berman, Mor e 

erman, M. deG. Ruffin, Norman Taub, Samuel Y ochelson 


havior), D.L. Bazelon (Socio-legal Aspects), Leon Ferber, -— weine! 


Chodoff, H.A. Meyersburg, F.N. Waldrop, Stanley Yolles, Neuro” 
(Experimental Psychology), G.C. Salmoiraghi (Neurophysiology a 
pharmacology), Harvey Resnick, S.N. Kieffer 

Professorial Lecturers W.E. Barton, H.D Lederer 

Associate Professors Angelo D'Agostino, H.M. Grigorian Todd. H 

Associate Clinical Professors H.P. Laughlin, M.L. Adland, Anne 10108) si 
Kaiser, C.T. Bever, David Eden, Margaret Mercer (Clinical Payer ath J6 
Szara (Psychopharmacology), Hans Weil-Malherbe (Neuroche™ mond: Jb 
Rubin, E.S. Fleming, R.M. Greenberg, W.D. Kehne, A.M. Dru "n HB 
Sheridan, E.I. Kushner, J.H. Yacoubian, Jack Durell, a (Exp 
Lehrman, J.T. English, I.H. Marill, Bertram Brown, T.D. vs LD. obi" 
mental), P.S. Weisberg, Calvin Frederick (Medical Psychology’ 
son, A.S. Abraham, Joseph Baker pA 

Assistant Professor R.M. Coleman » etatisti CS)! 

Assistant Clinical Professors Sarah Tenenblatt, J.B Chassan (Biostatis Johns 
Rogers, J.A. Farrell, N.C. Rintz, F.G Hilkert, LD. Milow® oa N. 
R.A. Frank, Leslie Schaffer, A.H. Kiracofe, Jr., T. Macke young. rie 
ler. LH. Menetrez, Christine Kehne, M.A. Woodbury, Son, je, Mar) 


n v : on, 
J.H. Bouma, B.L. Burris, W.J. Stockton, Spencer Gord 


PSYCHIATRY 81 


Creelman (Psychophysiology), C.C.H. Cullander, D.A. Lanham, J.T. Quattle- 
baum, W.L. Taylor (Experimental Psychology), D.L. Tippett, Archibald 
Ward, Jr. (Sociology), W.G. Tompkins, Frances Thomas (Social Work), D.S. 
Prague, Roger Peele, S.L. Auster, Gertrude Cotts, Brian Crowley, Margaret 
arrett, H.A. Greenberg, H.A. Hoffman, R.A. McElroy, B.P. McKaig, J.M. 
9st, William Davidson, J.A. Schoettler, Stephen Weissman, Pearl Holly, 
:L. Evans, D.D. Cowell, Larry Dizmang, Barton Pakull, C.R. Gray, M.J. 
Chalick, Geraldine Schaeffer, R.T. Lewit, A.M. Messore, W.F. Weber, R.W. 
adeson, Jr., M.T. Advani, M.R. Haas, Edward Black, J.H.L. Marshall, 
In M. Nieder, D.E. Raskin, D.H. Fram, Robert DuPont, Jr. 
"structor J.L. Mabon (Social Work) 
mical Instructors W.H. Dobbs, W.A. Hamman, G.D. Legler, D.G. Lipman, 
Sen: Savitz, J.W, Voell, W.J. Polk. R.A. Blum 
Pecial Lecturer Julius Hoffman 


*301 Psychiatry in the Practice of Medicine (4) L. Yochelson and Staff 


Normal personality development, psychopathology, psychosomatic disturb- 
ances, medical interviewing. Descriptions and clinical demonstration of 


Psychoses, psychoneuroses, and character disorders with presentation of 
their causes, courses, and treatment. (Spring) 

* 

302 Clinical Clerkship (5) Rankin and Staff 


Supervised examination, diagnosis, treatment of outpatients and inpatients 
at University and St. Elizabeths hospitals; case conferences, seminars on 
Psychiatric referral, "psychiatric" drugs, community resources. Psychiatry 
in general practice stressed (Fall and spring) 


351 The Role and Professional Identity of the 
ysician (1) 
The class ex 


Grigorian, D'Agostino 


plores the personal and social factors of the role of the phy- 


SiCian— the aspect of care, identity—through discussion conducted along 
&roup dynamic lines. 12 sophomores. (Fall and spring) 
3 
82 Clinical Psychiatry (5) Waldrop 
linical care 


h of patients hospitalized for emotional and mental disturb- 
neces. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. St. Elizabeths Hosp.  (De- 
Sember- May ) 
38 : 
: p chiatric Day Care (10) Advani 
ya ticipation in the evaluation of patients referred for day care and in the 
: ATIOUS activities 
Ing to the d 
tients, 2 se 


Sychiatry (5) Waldrop 


E And rehabilitative efforts with elderly inpatients with psychiatric and 


incapacities c o Ml i . 
(December Mae l senior; 4-week elective periods. St. Elizabeths Hosp 


Lo 


“Wired for m his 


Students 


MEDICINE 


SCHOOL OF 


385 Schizophrenic Reactions (5) Bullard” 

Psychotherapy and ward management of schizophrenic patients. 2 senior: 

| 4-week elective periods. Chestnut Lodge, Rockville, Md. ( December 
May) 

386 Psychiatric Research (5) wal 

Research programs involving clinical and experimental investigations o 


human behavior. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. St. Elizabeths Hos? 
(December—May ) 

Ranki? 
individual 
k elective 


387 Clinical Psychiatry (5) 
Care of inpatients and outpatients; diagnostic evaluations; 
group psychotherapies, somatic therapies. 1 senior; 4-wee 
riods, Univ. Hosp (December-May ) 


| ! | ; 
| 388 Research: Chronic Patient (10) Moyen 
- 1 | 
| Research into social, anthropological, psychological factors influence 
2 seniors; 8-week elec 


long-term care of patients with chronic diseases. 
periods. Univ. Hosp. (December-May ) 
Crowle’ 


389 Day Hospitalization (5-30) d 
a separate m 


full-time ps ' 


Participation in the diagnostic and treatment programs of 
independent day hospital designed to prevent and replace tuti tion. 
chiatric hospitalization. Research in the area of partial hospitaliza Nt 
senior: 5 semester hours of credit for each 4-week elective po ths full 
| dents may receive up to 30 semester hours of credit for 6 may) 
| time. Potomac Foundation for Mental Health (December- 
MA : hels? 
390 Research: Psychiatric Aspects of Criminal Behavior (5) S er 
Social, anthropological, psychological factors producing criminal rper 
2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. St. Elizabeths Hosp. ( 
May) Jsof 
Mare i i oche 
391 Research: Constitutional Psychiatry (10) s. Y pasis on 
Somatotypy, genetics, encephalography, sensory deprivation; - Hos?" 
the criminal. 2 seniors; 8-week elective periods. St. Eliza 
(December-May ) | 
waldroP 
192 inictrative Psvchis 5 tor: 
| 392 Administrative Psychiatry ( ) ; ; 1222288 į senio! 
| Apprenticeship to administrator of large public mental - s 
] | 4-week elective periods. St. Elizabeths Hosp. ( December | 
| 
| i l 
| 
LJ 4 
Radiology ED 
Professor W.W. Stanbro (Chairman) 
| Professorial Lecturer J.M. LoPresti (Pediatrics) C 
| Associate Professors C.F. Murphy, W.J. Nelson e RM. Caulk, ^" 
| Associate Clinical Professors H.J. Kicherer, John Maier, ^-^ «ii 
| | , . ENEP Y TEE Ja did agen , 
l | Wyman, D.B. Sodee (Nuclear Medicine), H.M. H von Robbins, vK 


Assistant Professors Richard Granke, Whei-Rung Fu, 


G.J. Augustin, Massoud Majd-Ardekani, S.J. Kurzbard 


* Dr. Bullard is Senior Consultant at Chestnut Lodge, Md 


SURGERY 


Assistant Clinical Professors Charlotte Donlan, S. 
Bela Gondos, J.B. Johnston, Jr. 
„G.A. Solack, A.S. Cigtay 


inical Instructors George Tievsky, U.V. Wilcox II, C.M. Weber, M.A. 


homas, James Burwell, R.D. Cornell 


*301 Radiology (1) 
X-ray production, 


X-ray findings of the various body systems, special studies, introduction 
to radiation therapy and radioisotopes. (Spring) 


380 Radiology (5) 


Each student works with all department 
film conferences, Each student discuss 
using films from the teaching file. 
ferences. Each 
acting intern. 
cember-May) 


Murphy 
physicians sequentially. Daily 
es one diagnostic subject in depth, 
All attend scheduled department con- 
student will spend 4 days in Radiation Therapy as an 
7 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. (De- 


381 Diagnostic and Therapeutic Radiology (5) 
Observation in fluorosco 
Sessions; 
2 seniors: 
May) 


382 General Radiology (5) 


Participation with the radiologist in di 
Of approved subject. Room and bo 
Periods, V.A, Center, 


Schumachert 
pic procedures and participation in film reading 
Observation of techniques and rationale of radiation therapy. 
4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center (December- 


Kabakerist 
agnosis and therapy. Study in depth 
ard furnished. 1 senior; 4-week elective 
Martinsburg, W.Va. (December-May) 


eey 


Prog : Sei 
esso, T 
Adkins cnt” Blades, C.T, Klopp (Cancer), G.S. Letterman (Plastic), P.C. 
Clinica) Pr lairman), J.G, Randolph (Pediatrics) 

l.p, vesors W.S, McCune, V.M. Iovine, Alec Horwitz, G.A. Higgins, 
Anoci ould F 

e n suia 
than, rofessors H.C. Pierpont, T.C Alford, Don Wenger, J.E. McClena- 


Pi liy Shorb, Jr, N.T. Tsangaris, J.A Dowling, Lawrence Brettschneider, 
Noci, 


i "ye. 
ter, z Clinica] P 


G wt PFrOfessors J.R Thistlethwaite, D.C Wherry, Maxine Schur- 
Aber DH Go C.W. Hughes, J.H. Baugh, N.P.D. Smyth, Leon 
sistant ps Glew, Jr, 
Ais cicfessors Allan Hall, R.P. Altman 
M Weinste; Professors L.B, Burk. Jr., William Ferguson, J.M. Keshishian, 
W Canter T Isabella Harrison, J.T. Estes, Ernst Bremer, F.B. Brandt, 
ya (Oral) B. Harrell, N.H. Isaacson, L.R. Perna, S.M. Kirson, Fernando 
Oron p A^ T.M. Wright, Yeong-Cheol Koh, R.D. Shapiro (Oral), D.L. 
+ Nei ed ° amp, L.T. Bowles 
‘Or, " fo 
!by Mtmacger ical m =e 
is is R : * Washington Hospital Center 


Adiologist at the V.A, Center, Martinsburg, West Virginia. 


83 


R. Bersack, H.L. Berman, 
(Radiobiology), Marion Faris, Zeki Erim, 


Staff 
methods of examination, normal and pathological 


wry 


84 SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Instructors F.B. Liebler, W.P. Tunell, Kathryn Anderson 
Clinical Instructors J.F. Conlon (Oral), B.G. Brown, J.H. Sager, Gerard Ingu® 


giato, J.E. Peterson, Charles Rickerich, J.R. McClelland, G.E. White, 
Sheldon Holen (Periodontics), C.A. Silva, E.R. Lamm, K.S. Latchis, w.D. 


Moyle, Jr. 
Special Lecturer D.F. Lynch (Oral) 


staf 


+301 Lectures in Surgery (2) 
staf 


+303 Clinical Clerkship I (10) 
Eight weeks at University Hospital. 


*304 Clinical Clerkship II (5) 


stall 


Four-week extension of Clinical Clerkship 1. 

*305 Emergency Room and Anesthesia (5) suf 
Four-week clerkship with experience in University Hospital and Clini 
Seniors. 


380 Advanced General Surgery Clerkship (5) Shorb, Tsang” 
Participation in the preoperative and postoperative care of patients 
seniors; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. ( December-May) 

381 General Surgery (5) Hug? 
(Formerly Surg 390 General Surgery IV) 

; 4 - * b three sep 
ient care—operative procedures on v» ward 

j on a peripheral vascular section. aily , 

and seminars. Bott CE 

4-week elective 


Participation in total pat 
arate surgical sections anc 
rounds, weekly grand rounds, conferences, 
and basic sciences are available. 6 seniors; 
Walter Reed Gen. Hosp. (December-May ) - 

Hig” 


382 General Surgery (5) 
(Formerly Surg 391 General Surgery V) " rounds 
Participation in total care program of surgical patients. Daily yA. 
conferences, and seminars. 4 seniors; 4-week elective peri" 


Hosp. (December-May) ‘ 
qhistiethva 


383 General Surgery (5) 
(Formerly Surg 387 General Surgery II) opera? 
experience, p 


Surgery rounds, diagnostic studies, operational e 
4-week electiv! 


and postoperative care, and seminars. 2 seniors; 
D.C. Gen. Hosp. (December-May) D 
Adi” 


384 Thoracic-Cardiovascular Surgery (5) 1 vasci 
I i e iphera 1 
Basic principles of research in thoracic, cardiac, Or periphe tal studi 
surgery; assigned reading; experience in clinical and experim 
2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. ( December-May ) Kiop 


385 Head and Neck Surgery (5) 
(Formerly Surg 382) surge P 
a : inor , 
Study of new patients and follow-up of treated cases, reo rea 
cedures, observation of operating room procedures, and as 
1 senior; 4-week elective periods. ( December- May) 


* Required for medical students. 


UROLOGY 
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386 Pediatric Surgery (5) Randolph 
(Formerly Surg 394) 

Participation in an active, closely-supervised surgical service for infants 
and children; includes congenital defects, cardiac surgery, trauma, and 
neoplasms. Diagnostic Studies, preoperative and postoperative care, and 


operating room procedures. 3 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Children's 
Hosp (December-May) 
387 Plastic Surgery (5) 


Letterman 
(Formerly Surg 389) 


Basic aspects of plastic and reconstructive surgery. 2 


2 seniors; 4-week 
elective periods, (December—May ) 
388 Extramural Surgical Electives (arr.) 


The Department arranges for sele 


cted students to spend a specified period 
of time at other institutions, 


389 Surgical Preceptorship (5) Iovine, McCune, Thistlethwaite 


Participation in general care of surgical patents in an office setting. 3 
Seniors; 4-week elective periods, (December—May ) 

399 Disaster Medicine (1) Pierpont 
Lectures and demonstrations 


showing management of mass casualties 
and unusual causes, including the effects of bio- 
and nuclear explosions. Sophomores. (Fall) 


| resulting from natural 
OgiC warfare 


Clinic, l L.R. Culbertson, F.C. Derrick, Jr. (Chairman) 
4 bit Professors E.E. Ferguson, W.D. Jarman 
ECC linical Professor F.T. Reuter 


erg y nical Professors Gilbert Ottenberg, G.R. MacDonald, H.A. Gold- 
Clinico D. Oldham, R.C. Rhame 


oth, p oructors H.D, Wolff, Jr., John Kenealy, 
an ee. Ware, W.L, 
Nando Salcedo 


George Dudas, H.J. Klapp- 
Banfield, LS. Young, Chalon Rodriguez, E.H. Soifer, 


i : Reuter 
nstructio and diagnostic urology, including cystoscopy and 
hic procedures. l| senior; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


Ob Culbertson 

treats ation of urologic conditions and procedures for diagnosis and 

Collateral" radiologic and Pathologic studies, endoscopy and surgery, 
“tera 


peri reading, weekly staff conference. 2 seniors; 4-week elective 
ods. Univ. Hosp (December-May ) 


Culbertson 
Of urologic conditions and procedures for diagnosis and 
ateral re radiologic and pathologic studies, endoscopy and surgery, col- 
VA. reading, weekly staff conference. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. 

* £20Sp, (December May) 


THE UNIVERSITY 


NiSToR y AND ORGANIZATION 


b GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum- 
College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was 
in nged in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Wash- 
Name ; Diversity, The debt of the University to George Washington, whose 
"ars, is an intangible one. 
torge Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
m establishment of a National University in the Federal City. There he 
Parts of àt, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
* country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
the th dices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well 
hopes cory, of republican government. To further the materialization of his 
“warg ashington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company 
the Diss endowment of a University to be established within the limits of 
that trict of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if 
Cong, Yernment Should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it.” The 
MOF exist extended “a fostering hand." The Potomac Company passed 
Pully : tence, and Washington's bequest became worthless. i 
Mission, "ODSCious of Washington’s hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
liter, nary l 
the pènd 


a p Preju 


urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated min- 

Distrig Men sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college in 
eng Luth a Columbia, Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Rev- 
Congress er Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned 
, Charter, After much delay and amendment, Congress granted 

t was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To 

© College's nonsectarian character it provided "That persons of 

ation shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor 

as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused 

College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or 

I, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion." 

Activin’ time when the institution was known as Columbian Col- 

tes Wer red on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north 

lene somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical School 

Own. For the better part of the Columbian University period, 
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the buildings of the University were situated along H Street between Thirteenth 


and Fifteenth Streets. The Medical School group still remains there. 

During the last half century the University’s present plant has been developed 
in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as "Foggy Bottom, 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue: 
Within a few squares are the White House, the Department of the Interior, 
State Department, the World Bank, and many other governmental offices and 
international agencies. The area is not without its reminders of historic inte 
to the University. President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 
Eye Street. The first President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah 
[i B. Brown, was for fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and 
TN Streets, and Washington selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of 

| National University he had hoped to see established. 

The University as it is now organized consists Of Columbian C 
and Sciences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; 
professional schools, which include the National Law Center and the 8€ ai 
of Medicine, Engineering and Applied Science, Education, Government f 
| Business Administration, and Public and International Affairs; the Colleg? É 
| General Studies; the Division of University Students; and the Summer Sess! by 

The George Washington University is privately endowed and is governed io 
a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an ex 0 
member. 


ollege of Arb 


ACADEMIC STATUS 
A Cp Pa dri : iting 
The George Washington University 1s accredited by its regional accredin. 


I 
| agency, the M iddle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. js 
| University is on the approved list of the American Association O ni pe 
Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Boare. ^ y, 
American Chemic jj o 


n partment of Chemistry is on the approved list of the / 

The School of Medicine has had continuous approval by the Cour "T 
| Medical Education of the American Medical Association and the, sso! 
i] of American Medical Colleges. The degree of the School of Medi 
| | ognized by all State Examining Boards. 


cine is 


| | THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 1970-71 


| Edward Karrick Morris, LL.D., Chairman 
| Charles Emory Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Vice Chairman 


í | James Matlack Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 
i John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A., Assistant Secretary po 


Robert Calhoun Baker, LL.D. 
*Everett Hollis Bellows, B.A., M.A. 
*Harold Keith Bradford, B.A., LL.B. 

George A. Butler, LL.B. 

Mortimer Maxwell Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 

Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., L.H. 


Eugene Cassin Carusi, M.A., J.D. 


D., D.CL- 


* Nominated by the Alumni. 
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Henry Christian Clausen, J.D. 
Miss Jacqueline Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 
nald C. Cook, B.A., M.B.A., J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 
arry Filmore Dowling, B.A., M.D., Sc.D. 
y F. Duncan 
John Bonner Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M. 
Officio 
T$. Katharine Graham, B.A. 
lelville Bell Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 
ichard A. Harrison, B.A., M.A. 
TOoks Hays, B.A., J.D., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., D.D., HH.D. 
loseph H. Hirshhorn 
JSeph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D. LL.M., LL.D, 


pvellyn A. Jennings 
"lad. Matthew Kennedy, LL.B., B.A., LL.D. 


Fr deus A. Lindner, B.A. in Gowt. 

Tekin Jerome Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 
TeMiah Milbank, Jr., B.A., M.B.A. 

he tty Leon Munter, B.A LL.B., LL.D. 

te Ann Henry Oliphant, B.S., M.S., M.D. 

Sidna ot W. Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 

Ori? Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. | 

Cu le Findley Rush, J.D., LL.D. 

Cha cton D. Smith | 

Dos E. Smith 

Mart 45 Rathbone Smith, B.S.C. | 

"Wit Sullivan, Jr., B.A. 

John ^ Gregg White, B.S. in C.E. 

Watso Ohnston Wilson, LL.B. 

Stephen 4 Wise, Ph.B. 


A., Ed.D., LL.D., President of the University, ex 


J *usse]] Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 
‘Mes Otis Wright, B.S.. J.D. 


NORARY TRUSTEES 

al ^" 
Newer Waximillian Bastian, LL.B., LL.D. 

es c, Om Ellison, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
John pq aol] Glover, Jr., M.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Alfreq a Hoover, LL.M., LL.D., Sc.D., D.C.L. 
lohn po Cnry Lawson, LL.B., LL.D. 
CKee 

Sidney Windy McKelway, Litt.D. 
Levis q aliam Souers, B.A’ LLD 
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THE UNIVERSITY 
_Ed.D., LL.D., President 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A 
Provost and Vice 


Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., 
Affairs 
Henry William Herzog, B S., 


President for Academic 


Vice President and Treasurer 

Seymour Alpert, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Development 

H. John Cartini, Jr., LL.B., Vice President for Administration 

William David Johnson, B.5., Director of the Budget 

Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Policy Studies and 
Special Projects 

William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., Vice Presi 

Frederick Russell Houser, M.A., Registrar 

Joseph Young Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 


n $ 
dent for Student Atja 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND THE UNIVERSITY HOSPITAI AND cue 

John Parks, M.S., M.D., Dean of the Medical Center fo! 

James Joseph Feffer, B.A., M.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, 
Clinical Affairs 

Clarence Alfred Lowe, B.A., 
for Research 

Frank Nelson Miller, Jr., B.S., M.D., Associate Dean of the 
for Student and Curricular Affairs 

Ronald Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D., 
pital 

Calvin Trexler Klopp, B.A., M.D., Medical Direct 

Victor Frederick Ludewig, B.S., Administrator of the Univ 
Clinic 

Donald Knox Hames, B.S. in B.A., Budget Officer 


s son tll 
Ed.M., Associate Dean of the Medical Cent 

f, 

Medical Cente 


. veity HOF 
Medic al Director of the Į niversity 

Ini ^,» Clinic 
wv of the l niversity cl 
ersity Hospità 


E 
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| A Faculty and Staff of Instruction * 
EMERITI 
Err 
ett Cyr; ‘ : ` 
E C yril Albritton. Professor Emeritus of Physiology 
|. * 1916, University of Missouri; M.D, 1921, Johns Hopkins University 
woe ord Anderson, Professor Emeritus of Dermatology and Syphilology 
Walte 2994, University of Cincinnati 
er à p 
M.D Andrew Bloedorn, Professor Emeritus of Medicine 
Versity 9, Creighton University; B.A. 1915, M.A. 1916, Sc.D, 1948, George Washington Uni 
Xter Ma. 
Php Means Bullard, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Psy hiatry 
He : Yale University; M.D 1923, University of Pennsylvania 
“ology "eg Darner, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gyne- 
BA 
^. 191 
Pay Nur Western Maryland € ollege; M.D. 1920, Johns Hopkins University 
MD, isoo CK Dickens, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
Clayton * “niversity of Nashville 
MD, 1933 Dard Ethridge, Professor Emeritus of Medicine 
Hayden Ki b niversity of Virginia 
Irby.<,,,; a "SF 
5.195. US Smith, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Dermatology 
Chester ei wi of the South; M.D 1937, George Wast ngton University 
i . 
da, 1922. r Leese, Professor Emeritus of Physiology 
Bavara Lewis » 1925, Ph.D. 1930, University of Iowa 
is, ABS Rist pig 
P MD, 1918, G Professor Emeritus of € linical Pediatrics 
B n ex uw Washington University 
s. 1913, werdet McLendon. Professor Emeritus of Pediatrics 


il 
6, 


age 


s 


BA, tine 
BA) Ordlin e 
Ly 1918, Mp eet F 


a," R 
deni cado 


^; M.D. 1915, Columbia University 
ər Emeritus of Otolar 
ond; M.D 1915, 
olson, P. 


yngology 
University of Maryland 


rofessor Emeritus of Clinical Pediatrics 
ashington University 


rofessor Emeritus of Clinical Obste 
^^ George Washington University 


arr, P " ; i 
1923 Profe ssor Emeritus of Bacteriolo 
- Diversity of C} 


trics and Gynecology 
bur p 
Ph.D gy 
licago 
and s 
195 51 « Instruction listed here and at the head of each department is for the 
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1 Medicine (Biochemistry) 


Herbert Pollack, Professor Emeritus of Clinica - 
Ph.D. 1933, Un* 


B.A. 1925. Washington and Lee University; M.D. 1929, Cornell University 
versity of Minnesota 

Frederick A. Reuter, Professor Emeritus of Urology 
M.D. 1916, George Washington University 

Ernest Alfred Watson Sheppard, Professor Emeritus 
M.D., C.M. 1926, Queens University, Canada 

Thomas Carlton Thompson, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Urology 
B.S. in Med., M.D. 1920, George Washington University 


of Clinical Ophthalmolo® 


Janet Graeme Travell, Professor £ meritus of Clinical Medicine 


B.A. 1922, Wellesley College; M.D 1926, Cornell University 


James Winston Watts, Professor Emeritus of Neurological Surger) 
B.S. 1924, Virginia Military Institute; M.D. 1928, University of Virginia 


ACTIVE 
Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 


Theodore Judson Abernethy, / 
1929, Johns Hopkins University 


B.S. 1925, Denison University; M.D 
Abe Samuel Abraham, Associate Clinical Professor oj Psychiatry : 
B.S. 1938, Westminster College, Pennsylvania; M.D. 1950, George Washington University 


Kristof Abraham, Clinical Instructor in Neurology 
M.D. 1952, Budapest University, Hungary 


Sidney Abraham, Instructor in Clinical Engineering 
B.S. 1936, City College, New York 

Herbert Abramson, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1924, M.A. 1925, M.D. 1935, George Washington University 


John Pletch Adams, Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.S. 1943, University of Missouri; M.D 1945, Washington University 


Edward Adelson, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1943, M.D. 1947, Tufts University 


Paul Charles Adkins, Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1944, M.D. 1948, Johns Hopkins University 
Marvin Leon Adland, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.S. 1941, M.D. 1943, University of Chicago 


Mohan Teckchand Advani, Assistant Clinical P 
B.S. 1955, Punjab University, India; M B.. B.S. 1960, 


Mysore University, India 
puke us! 


Lewis Francis Affronti, Associate Professor of Microbiology 
B.A. 1950, M.A. 1951, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ph.D. 1958, 
Cosimo Ajmone Marsan, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology | 
M.D. 1942, University of Torino, Italy 
istry (Brain) | 


Robert Wayne Albers, Professorial Lecturer in Biochem 
B.S. 1950, University of Nebraska; Ph.D. 1954, Washington University 


Chalom Albert, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 


Es 


rofessor of Psychiatry p.P.M 
Osmani University, India; 


B.A. 1949, M.D. 1953, American University of Beirut, Lebanon 
Ernest Narinder Albert, Assistant Professor of Anatomy np. 1965 oet? | 
B.S. 1959, High Point College; M.S. 1963, University of Pittsburgh; Ph | 
University h iolos 
. a a TAL 
Solomon Naphtali Albert, Assistant C linical Professor of Anest m 
B.A. 1936, M.D. 1940, American University of Beirut, Lebanon d Enviro" 
Jousef Al-Doory, Assistant Professor of Epidemiology an . p» | 
Health iul Texas at 


B.S. 1945, University of Baghdad, Iraq; M.A. 1951, Universi 


1954, Louisiana State University 


Louis Katz 


Jam, 


Jam 


Wi Ma, 1958, 


John 


Albert 


d Phi; 
B ilip A as 
ko A. 1953, "i^ Ppel, Clinic 


FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


Theodore Crandall Alford, Associate Professor of Surgery 
A. 


1944, Haverford College; M.D. 1947, Johns Hopkins University 
Frank Duane Allan, Professor of Anatomy 

B5. 1947, M.S. 1949, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1954, Louisiana State University 
ames Curwood Aller, Associate Professor of Clinical Enginee 


"S. 1942, U.S. Naval Academy; M.A. 1949, M.E.S 
George Washington University 


Melvin Gustavus Alper, Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
“A. 1943, M.D, 1945, University of Virginia 


e tt Joseph Alpert, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
D. 1962, University of Illinois 


B Alpert, Professor of Medicine 
‘S. 1928, M.D, 1932, Yale University 


yMour Alpert, Professor of Anesthesiology; Vice P. 
Or 


evelopme 
B pment 


Medic: Columbia University; M.D. 1943, State University of New York, Downstate 
enter 


ering 
1954, Harvard University; D.Sc. 1968, 


resident of the University, 


oy p, , 

p aeter Altman, Assistant Professor of Surgery 
2 1955, Colgate University; M.S. 1958, University of Rochester; M.D. 1961, New York 
ical College 


a Tancis Ambury, 
* 1937, Fordham Unive 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Avey Hirsch A 


rsity; M.D. 1941, Georgetown University 
BS. 1939 mmerman, Clinical Profess 
ur J » M.D. 1943, George Washington University 
Mp ^» Anderson, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
1, George Washington University 

Ba ion Ard Anderson, Clinical Instr. 
i D. Union ¢ ollege, Nebraska; M.D. 1965, Loma Linda University 
Ba 196), nothy Duncan Anderson, Instructor in Surgery 

' M.A, 1964, ( ambridge University, England; M.D. 1964, Harvard University 


MD, 194e Anderson, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
R » Duke University 
French y 


Anderson. 
M.D. 1963, H 


BA talon Anders 


or of Neurological Surgery 


uctor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry (Genetics) 
arvard University; M.A. 1960, Cambridge University, England 
D on, Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
wn "ke University; M.D. 1931, Johns Hopkins University 

e 
Ba 1936, wee 


Ph Angel, Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy and Anthropology 
D. 1942, Harvard University 


t OE poe» : 
^. 161 OY Apicelli, C linical Instructor in 
jar dham University; M 


x Obstetrics and Gynecology 
1965, Albany Medical € ollege 


al Instructor in Medicine 


957, New York University 


Mp, Man Apter, Ass 


n | Ges istant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
y Taki "ge Washington University 
) a i 
l "b. 1987, M Resear h Instructor in Ophthalmology 
Win Ar A. 1962, Tokyo 


A, » Assist “Vint 
lui 1948, N ant Clinic 


Medical and Dental University, Japan 


' New Yo al Professor of Medicine 
p Fe ipe Ari tk University; M.D. 1954, New York Medical College 
laS-Rerne r ° 
Co 90, Na Bernal, Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 4 
an Ollege of Saint Bartholomew, Colombia; M.D. 1957, National University, 
Ba T Farid 
A. 196 M.p Maly, Professor of Op 


hthalmology 
?^ American University 


of Beirut, Lebanon; M.S. 1957, University of 
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Malcolm Stewart Artenstein, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1951, Brown University; M.D. 1955, Tufts University 
Gilbert Paul August, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1958, City College, New York; M.D. 1962, New York University 
Gunter Josef Augustin, Assistant Professor of Radiology 
M.D. 1952, University of Heidelberg, Germany 
Jorge Ignacio Aufién, Research Instructor in Anesthesiology 
B.S. in Engr. 1967, M.S. 1969, George Washington University 
Simon Leo Auster, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.A. 1952, Yeshiva University; M.D. 1956, New York University 
Gordon Avery, Associate Professor of Pediatrics 
B.A. 1953, Harvard University; M.D. 1958, Ph.D. 1959, University of Pennsylvania 
William Ross Ayers, Associate Professor of Clinical Engineering 
B.S. 1957, M.D. 1961, Georgetown University 
Eduardo Azcarate, Instructor in Pediatrics (Psychology) 
B.A. 1965, M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, Catholic University of America 
Silas Babin, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1951, Louisiana State University 
Frank Solomon Bacon, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1928, M.B. 1930, M.D. 1931, University of Minnesota 
James Michael Bacos, Associate Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1948, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; M.D. 1953, Duke University 
Robert Emil Badwey, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1955, Franklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1959, University of Pittsburgh 
Alfred Baer, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1942, Ohio State University; M.D. 1945, Johns Hopkins University 
William Eldridge Bageant, Assistant Clinical Professor of A nesthesiology 
M.D. 1939, George Washington University logy) 
Jack Sidney Bailey, Assistant Research Professor of Medicine (Microbio 
B.S. 1952, Hampton Institute; M.S. 1960, Howard University 
*John Martyn Bailey, Professor of Biochemistry 
B.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, University of Wales 
William Otis Bailey, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1940, George Washington University 
George Ivan Baker, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic 
B.A. 1950, Syracuse University; M.D. 1954, State University of New York, Upst 
Joseph Baker, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.A. 1940, Sc.D. 1970, Gettysburg College; M.D. 1944, Temple University 
Guillermo Alfredo Balfour, Special Lecturer in Pediatrics 
M.D. 1959, University of Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Giuseppe Balsamo, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Laurea in Medicinae Chirurgia 1952, University of Rome, Italy 


"urgery 
ore ^, Cente 
a 


1 Gynecology 


Bernard Alvin Band, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics anc jversity 
B.A. 1952, B.S. 1954, George Washington University; M.D. 1959, Howard Un 
William Landon Banfield, Clinical Instructor in Urology ;olof! 
B.A. 1954, Princeton University; M.D. 1958, George Washington University . idem? 
r , n 
Samuel Harvard Barboo, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer ! 
and Environmental Health f 
Dr.P.H. 1966, University ° 


B.S. 1955, M.P.H. 1957, University of California, Berkeley; 
California, Los Angeles 


Lewellys Franklin Barker, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1955, Princeton University; M.D. 1959, Johns Hopkins University 


* On sabbatical leave spring semester 1971 
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Ann Birnbaum Bai net, Assistant Professor 
B.A. 1951, 5 


Sarah Lawrence ( ollege; M.D. 1956, Harvard University 


Solomon Efrem Barr, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1951, M. D. 1 versity 


Andre Barrabini, Clinic al Instructor in Medicine 
:D, 1953, University of Paris 


John William 

R M.D. 1958, George Washington University 

Obert Henry Barte 
S, 1937, M.D, 1940 


of Neurology 


954, George Washington Uni 


France 
Barrett, Clinical Instructor in Neurological Surgery 


r, Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 


i » University of Wisconsin 
alter Earl Barton, Professorial Lecturer in Psychiatry 
Win 1928, M.D 1931, University of Illinois 
llli ; a . " 
làm Howard Barton, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics (Psychiatry) 
ia; 1955, Yale l niversity; M.D. 1960, University of Tennessee 
a Herbert Bauersfeld, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Joser * 1932, M D. 1935, George Washington University 
"x Harold Baugh, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
David 1949, Wilmington College, Ohio; M.D. 1953, St. Louis 1 niversity 
l i wes e 
Bs Lione] Bazelon, Clinical Professor of P. 


sychiatry (Soc io-legal Aspects) 


in Law 1931, 1966, Colby College 


XY Carl Beave 


Northwestern l niversity; LL.D 


8. tos r, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
/ thu 9, W heaton ( ollege, Illinois; M.D 1963, George W ashington University 
F. . vl 7 
Bs sents Becker, ¢ linical Ins 
> 


ecology 
' City College, New York: M.D 1961, Ur t 
"Neth | 


versity of lowa 


BA. 19,5 45 Becker, Associate Professor of Medicine 
Versity of ap Diversity of Michigan; M.D. 1956, New York Medical College; Ph.D. 1963, Uni- 
Samuej f Minnesota 
el Mich. i j à " 
B.A, iichael Belinsky, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Robert ~> “niversity of Bridgeport; M.D 1959, George Washington University 
B.A, oe Belton, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Ruth s bonne University; M.D 1948, George Washington University 
sc it » : vibe AN 
Ba, 1935 Witz Benedict, 4 ‘sociate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Roger Be; * "ellesley ¢ ollege; M.D. 1939, New York University 
r bv, : 
MD pe rom, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
Peter UM George Washington University 
Orris Be : 
D Ba, 1955 2 Berkman, Assistant Profe ssor of Medicine 
Wig Kj arvard University; M.D. 1959, Columb a University 
1 > 
B rler 


» Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
58, Cornell University 
ediatrics 


Ollege; M.D 1962, Harvard Un versity 


ner, Special 


+ Yale 13 Lecturer in Medicine (Renal Disease) 
"y Uis B Diversity: M.D 1939, Columbia University 

Si * 1937, p. erman, Assistant Clinic al Professor of Radiology 

idae Adley University: M.B < ME 


1932, M.D. 1933, Ne rthwestern University 
rofessor of Psy hiatry 
, Georgetown University 


nstein, Assistant ( 
niversity; M.D 


ath: 
as. 1953 than Ber 


I l rofe f Ophthalmology 
le ter? Buckney) t linical Professor of € phthalmolog: 
On 


Be 1957, State University (f New York, Downstate Medical 
By “ste; 

Tes 1939. Ma Professor of Medicine 

Omo, u LRC.P, 1949, PhD 


1957, University of London, England 


‘linical Professor of Radiology 
ew Ye rk; M.D. 1935 New York Un versity 
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Martin Bertman, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1961, George Washington University; M.D. 1965, New York Medical College 
Gerrit Besselaar, Assistant Professor of Medicine (Pharmacology) 
M.D. 1959, University of Leiden, Netherlands 
Christopher Theodore Bever, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.A. 1940, M.D. 1943, Harvard University 
Lewis Henry Biben, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1949, Hahnemann Medical College 
Edward Black, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.S. 1959, Dickinson College; M.D. 1963, New York Medical College 
Emilie Annabelle Black, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
B.S. 1942, M.D. 1945, George Washington University 
Brian Blades, Lewis Saltz Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1928, University of Kansas; M.D. 1932, Washington University 
Ethel Joan Blanchette-Mackie, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anat 
B.S. 1956, Queens College, New York; M.S. 1959, New York University; Ph.D. 
bia University 


Robert Allan Blum, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 
B.S. 1959, M.S. 1960, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
sylvania 

Joe Morris Blumberg, Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1930, M.D. 1933, Emory University 

Norman Kay Bohrer, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
M.D. 1957, George Washington University 

Frank Joseph Borsody, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1955, George Washington University; M.D. 1960, University of Virginia 


John Andrew Bottiglione, Special Lecturer in Pediatrics 
B.S. 1958, University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1962, Seton Hall University 


David John Boullin, Special Lecturer in Pharmacology 
B.S. 1956, B.S. 1958, M.S. 1960, University of London, England 


John Henry Bouma, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.A. 1948, B.S, 1949, M.B. 1952, M.D. 1953, University of Minnesota 


Lawrence Thompson Bowles, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1953, M.D. 1957, Duke University; M.S. 1957, New York University 

Roscoe Brady, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry (Brain) 
M.D. 1947, Harvard University 

Carl David Brandt, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics (Mic 


B.S. 1949, University of Connecticut; M.S 1951, University of 
Harvard University | 


Frederick Bertram Brandt, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1942, M.D. 1943, University of Maryland 

Ernst Bremer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
M.D. 1949, University of Marburg, Germany 

Gloria Godbey Brennan, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pat 
B.A. 1949, M.D. 1952, George Washington University 


Frances Elizabeth Brennecke, Clinical Instruc 
B.A. 1927, University of Pennsylvania; M D. 1936, Un 


Alexander Breslow, Associate Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1948, M.S., M.D. 1953, University of Chicago 


Lawrence Brettschneider, Associate Professor of Surgery New Yorks 
B.S. 1957, Union College, New York; M.D. 1961, State 1 niversity of ° 
Medical Center 


Alice Brigham, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1936, M.D. 1941, University of Michigan 


omy 
1965, Colum 


M.D. 1964, University of per 
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Massachuset , 
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Albert Seymour Bri 


ght, Clinical Instructor in O 
B.A. 1935, M.D. 


1938, George Washington University 
{ren Daniel Brill, Associate € linical Professor of Medicine 
Bs, M.D, 1944, University of Maryland 
Tard Beryl Brodie, Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacology 
SS. 1931, McGill University, Canada; Ph.D. 1935, New York University 
nold Gene Brody, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
M.D, 1960, University of Illinois 
tram Brown, Associate Clini 'al Pro 
4 "A. 1952, Brooklyn College; M.D. 
00ks Gideon B 
MD, 1939 
ta “ TM 
p tord Southwell Brown, Assistant Clinical Pro 
~ 1946, Kenyon College; M.D. 1948, U | 
wp Brown, Professor of Medicine 
" "^. 1939, Johns Hopkins University 
Mond Nathan Brown, Associate Clinical P. 
"x + 1943, George Washington University 
"ws McPherson Brown, Professor of Medicine 
ii * 1929, Swarthmore ( ollege; M.D. 1933, Johns Hopkins University 
BA Craig Brunschwyler, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics H 
J 4 51, West Virginia University; M.D. 1955, University of Maryland 
PhB, 1 Ward Bryan, Professorial Lecturer in Medical and Public Affairs 
* 1927 esleyan University 


ES mming Buchanan, Assistant Clinical Profe 
I 3, Duke University; M.D. 


Ba Urd Burb 
Up d ES 
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Ba. et Burk, Jr., Assistant Clinical Profe 
| Willia » MD. 1942, University of Virginia 
Ba, 194 esley Burr, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry (Isotopes) | 
Universi ' p MVEIBity of Nebraska; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Illinois; M.D. 1960, 
Boy ret Texas at Austin 


h Burris, 
WS 1951, M.D. | 


bstetrics and G ynecology 


fessor of Psyc hiatry 
1956, Cornell University; M.P.H. 


rown, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
» George Washington University 


1960, Harvard University 


fessor of Dermatology 
niversity of Michigan 
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rofessor of A natomy 
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| 

E | | 

ssor of Medicine | | 

1948, Johns Hopkins University | 
ank, Clinical Instructor in Medicine li] 

* 1968, Stanford L niversity | 

| 


ssor of Surgery 


Assistant C, linical Professor of Psychiatry 
952, University of Tennessee 


Bu gu 
Nea 19sx ell Clinical Instructor in Radiology | | 


ill hiversity of Pittsburgh; M.D. 
Bs. 194; ;àm Bush, 4 


» Unive 


1956, University of Maryland 
ssociate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
eil Tsity of Massachusetts; M 
Ba, 1949, Butler » Assistant Clinical 
gusto + 1953, Columbia University 
m 8, 1949, Mh cer es, Professor of Clinical Engineering 
an Bartlett x 1953, Georgetown University 
Pay 40958, M Cady, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Ul c. ; A.D. 1960, U i 


niversity of Illinois 


D. 1946, Johns Hopkins University 
Professor of Psychiatry 


è isi a 
hi 9n, DA lumni Professor of A natomy 
Du ` (Cantab,) = University of America; M.A. 1940, George Washington University; 
t Corbin C 5, C bridge University, England 
Prank 1933, MD ^. On, Clinica] Professor of Psychiatry 
Ba Alphonse University of Nebraska; M.P.H. 1951, Johns Hopkins University 
CN 1954. Colle, amp, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
as? m: Of the Holy Cross; M.D 1958, Syracuse University | 
Coi 985, West Dbell, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology | 
Tu Virgini TEinia University; M.D. 1957, Virginia Commonwealth University Medical 
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Jerome Wolf Canter, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
M.D, 1955, George Washington University 
David Roland Carlson, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1953, Drake University; M.D. 1960, George Washington University 
Charles Patrick Henry Carroll, Clinical Instructor in Neurological Surgery 
B.A. 1952, Boston College; M.D. 1961, Georgetown University 
Charles Thomas Caskey, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
M.D. 1963, Duke University 
Marie Mullaney Cassidy, Associate Professor of Physiology asl 
B.S. (General) 1957, B.S. (Special) 1958, M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, National University of Ire ue 
Richard Bernard Castell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine; Universi 
Physician; Director, Health Services 
B.A. 1932, M.D. 1935, George Washington University 
Hereward Seagrieve Cattell, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.A, 1954, Amherst College; M.D. 1958, University of Rochester 
Ralph Mearle Caulk, Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology 
M.D. 1934, University of Kansas 
William Paxson Chalfant, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmolo8) 
M.D. 1934, Hahnemann Medical College 
Morris Jay Chalick, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry niladelpb | 
B.A. 1958, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1962, Jefferson Medical College of P 
Thomas Clark Chalmers, Professor of Medicine | 
M.D. 1943, Columbia University - 
John Loomis Chamberlain III, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1953, Amherst College; M.D. 1957, University of Virginia 
Chao Hung Chan, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.B.A. 1955, M.D. 1962, University of the East, Philippines 
*PooLiang Chang, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
M.D. 1959, National Taiwan University 
Eugene Joseph Chap, Clinical Instructor in Medicine | 
B.S. 1957, St. Bonaventure University; M.D. 1961, Marquette University 1 
Dorothea Beckh Chapman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine | 
M.D. 1945, Leopold-Franzens University, Austria Re 
Frederic Dunbar Chapman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1933, Syracuse University; M.D., C.M. 1938, McGill University, Canada 
George Allyn Chapman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine ealth unive 
B.S. 1942, College of William and Mary; M.D. 1945, Virginia Commonw 
Medical College of Virginia 
John David Chase, Professor of Medicine ics) 
B.A. 1942, Wabash College; M.D. 1945, Case Western Reserve University (Biostati?! 
Jacob Bernard Chassan, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.S. 1939, City College, New York; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1958, George Washing 
Tsung Cheng, Associate Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1947, M.D. 1950, St. John's University, China; M.S. 1956 
Cecilin Chisholm, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics | 
I 


If 


ania 
University of PennsylV 


B.S. 1963, M.D, 1967, Howard University 

Paul Chodoff, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry "-—" 
B.A. 1934, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1938, Jefferson Medical Colle 

John Bert Christensen, Associate Professor of Anatomy iw oklahoma 
B.A. 1954, Brigham Young University; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1958, University 

Yang-Ming Chu, Assistant Professor of Microbiology washington Unive 
B.S. 1959, University of Washington; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1967, George - 

Francis Chucker, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

M.D. 1957, Marquette University 
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Catherine Chura, 
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1959, a West irginia University; D.I S 
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1944, University of Maryland; M.S. 1951, Ph.D. 

hiss corge Washington University 
Mtila Sakir Cigtay, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
H *9J. 1956, Istanbul University, Turkey 

Arold William Clark, Jr., Associate Research Professor of Medicine (Bio- 
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t “A. 1947, College of Wooster; Ph.D. 1952, University of Rochester 

gh Gambel Clark, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 

A. 1 30, Howard P. 


ayne College; M.D. 1934, 
Y Clark, Assistant P. 
J » Johns Hopkins University; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1966, Geo 


University of Texas at Austin 


Ronald Gre 
B.A, 


in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
1955, University of Maryland 


of Anes thesiology 


Q 1951, Virginia Military Institute; M D, 


up: ymour Coakley, Professor 
* 1937, George Washington University 


Rae Coburn, P; 


'ofessorial Lecturer in Physiology 
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à illsdale € ollege; Ph.D. 1960. Ohio 
Pis Joel Cohen, Assistant Clinical P. 
Viet E » George Washin 


State University 


rofessor of Pediatrics 
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Bs. se? Cohn, Jr., Assoc late Professor of Pharmacology 
Universi Lehigh University; M.A. 1954, Harvard University; Ph.D, 1961, George Washington 
Alla 
Bert. ! : 
MD, ram Coleman, Associate Clinical Pre Jessor of Pediatrics 
Mary L » George Washington University 
D ` 
BA, set? Coleman, Assistant P 


rojessor of Neurology 
ü ii University of Chicago; M.A 1957, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1960, George 
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Y Mely; : 
Vi " 
^ P Coleman, Assistant P 
^ Harvard University; M.D, 


Ba oso ant, Clinical 


rofessor of Psychiatry 
1959, University of Rochester 


Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
] Center ' Rutgers University; M.D. 1963, State University of New York Upstate Medical | 
eph 
Tàneis e 
y, oD 1 ancis Conlon, ¢ linical Instructor in Surgery (Oral) 
har » Georgetown University 
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e . 
A, 1958, M peas Connally, Clinical Instr 
M Jose "7. 1962, University of Virginia 


s, 1955, ph Conway, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
OQ lversity of Notre Dame; M.D. 


à arr; 1959, Georgetown University 
Tie ( ‘00 ee "I 
$ i 1945, H k, Assistant € lirical Professor of Pathology 
à Dall Pden-Sydney College; M.D 1948, George Washington University 
A 1957, on Orley, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
i j hald " niversity; M.D, 1961, University of Cincinnati 
Cha, ` 1959, K Loney, Clinical Instruc tor in N 
3 ollege, Pennsylvania M.D. 1965. 1 
B avid ia : 
| A i949 C 


Oper, Assis linical P 
' MD, 1951, Geo ‘stant Clinical F 


uctor in Medicine 


eurological Surgery 
niversity of Pittsburgh | 


rofessor of Medicine 
rge Washington University 
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Wi 1958, Univera. , Assistant Professor of Medicine 
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f Kentucky M.D. 1962, Vanderbilt University 
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pop, bert Coo 


Per, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
, Cage Western 


Reserve University; M.D. 1949, George Washington University 
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Bernard Robert Cooperman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1946, M.D. 1949, George Washington University 


Milton Corn, Associate Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1952, M.D. 1955, Yale University 
| Roger Detlef Cornell, Clinical Instructor in Radiology 
| B.S. 1951, Davidson College; M.D. 1955, University of Maryland 
| ` y ; 
| Frank Duncan Costenbader, Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1925, Hampden-Sydney College; M.D. 1929, University of Virginia 
| Gertrude Cotts, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
M.D. 1935, Friedrich Wilhelm University, Germany 
Laurence Ari Cove, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics (Psychiatry) j 
B.A. 1955, Columbia University; M.D. 1959, State University of New York, Downstate Medi 
Center 
Daniel David Cowell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
| B.A. 1956, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1960, Seton Hall University 
John Brown Craft, Jr., Instructor in Anesthesiology 
B.A. 1959. Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1963, Georgetown University 
Louis Aleck Craig, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1939, Georgetown University; M.D. 1943, Johns Hopkins University 


| Marjorie Broer Creelman, Assistant Clinical Professor of P: 
hysiology) 
ph g m Reserve 


B.A. 1931, Vassar College; M.A. 1932, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1954, Case Weste 
University 


Elizabeth Amanda Crisp, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1943, Texas Woman's University; M.D. 1950, Louisiana State University 
: A : wail s ay y 
| Jeremiah Keith Cromer, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and G ynecolog) 
M.D. 1929, B.A. 1931, George Washington University 
Jack Crowell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1947, M.D. 1951, George Washington University 
| | Brian Crowley, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
M.D. 1957, Yale University 
Leon Richard Culbertson, Professor of Urology 
B.S., M.D. 1936, University of Virginia hiatry 
** x "Hal " [2 
Cecil Carleton Helmer Cullander, Assistant Clinical Professor of PSY 
B.S. 1944, M.D. 1946, University of Wisconsin cology 
l | ) " ; üh 5 À i nei 
! Edward Earl Cunningham, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gye. 1960, 
B.A. 1952, Washington and Jefferson College; M.S. 1954, Duquesne University; 
| George Washington University 


"d 
sychiatry (P. yeh 


James Allen Curtin, Associate Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1946, Canisius College; M.D. 1950, State University of New York 


Leon Cytryn, Associate Professor of Pediatrics (Psychiatry) 
M.D. 1951, University of Marburg, Germany 


] Angelo D'Agostino, Associate Professor of Ps ychiatry 

| B.S. 1945, St. Michael's College; M.D. 1949, M.S. 1953, Tufts University 

i} Gordon Walford Daisley, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrica 
B.A. 1946, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1948, George Washington University 


; i 925.2 E. ic 
Abraham Wolffe Danish, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medi 
B.A. 1938, M.D. 1941, George Washington University 


| Stuart Henry Danovitch, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1957, Harvard University; M.D. 1960, Northwestern University 


Donald William Datlow, Clinical Instructor in Medicine venity Maria 
B.S. 1952, M.S. 1954, George Washington University; M.D. 1960, Uni 


William Davidson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry | 
B.S. 1947, M.S. 1948, M.D. 1953, Duke University | 
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David Stanley Davis, Assistant Clinical P 
B.A, 1950, M.D. 1953, George W ashington Uni 
“ryam Maltinskis D 
M.D, 1957, University 


rofessor of Medicine 
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avis, Clinical Instructor in 
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B tt Day, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
“A, 1936, Harvard University; M.D. 1943, Johns Hopkins University 


m Justin De Professor of Anesthesiology 


1929. ( State University of New York 


Neurology 


Olumbia University M.D. 1933 
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Downstate 


e Giovanni-Donnelly, Assistant Professorial Le turer in Mi- 
*3 Obiok )gy 
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ma EM Wake Forest University 
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etche » University of Wisconsin; M.S.W, 1952, University of Pennsylvania 


LES ys Derrick, Jr., Professor of Urology 
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Center 1, Cornell Uny 
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» Assistant Clinical Pro 
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Charlotte Patricia Donlan, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
B.A. 1933, Hunter College; M.D. 1937, Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania 


Orville Wright Donnelly, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1943, Swarthmore College; M.S. 1951, M.D. 1957, George Washington University 


Paul Austin Dorn, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1953, St. Anselm's College; M.D. 1965, Georgetown University 


Robert LeRoy Dow, Associate Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.A. 1944, M.D. 1948, Cornell University 
John Alan Dowling, Associate Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1955, M.D, 1959, Harvard University 
Spyros Doxiadis, Visiting Professor of Pediatrics 
M.B. 1940, M.D. 1943, University of Athens, Greece 
Alan McCulloch Drummond, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.S. 1934, University of Wisconsin; M.D. 1937, Northwestern University 
George Dudas, Clinical Instructor in Urology 
M.D, 1952, University of Budapest, Hungary 
Virginia Duggins, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
B.A. 1942, Sweet Briar College; M.A. 1951, M.D. 1955, George Washington University 
Robert DuPont, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.A. 1958, Emory University; M.D. 1963, Harvard University 
Robert Edward duPrey, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology pnitadelpt” 
B.S. 1942, Trinity College, Connecticut; M.D, 1945, Jefferson Medical College of 
Jack Durell, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.A. 1949, Harvard University; M.D. 1953, Yale University 1) 
William Rankin Duryee, Research Professor of Pathology (Experimenta 
B.A. 1927, Ph.D. 1933, Yale University 
James Albert Dusbabek, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology x 
M.D. 1934, George Washington University ciate n 
Robert Francis Dyer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine; A550 
versity Physician i 
B.A. 1951, University of Michigan; M.D. 1955, George Washington University 
Lawrence Joseph Eanet, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
B.A. 1952, Harvard University; M.D. 1956, George Washington University 
Kenneth Martin Earle, Professorial Lecturer in Neurology os1, McGill 
B.A. 1942, Rice University; M.D. 1945, University of Texas at Austin; M.S. 1951, 
University, Canada 
Henry Dunlop Ecker, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1936, M.D. 1940, University of Virginia 


Joanne Winslow Economon, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1954, George Washington University; M.D. 1958, University of Marylan 


, Af 
" 
i à eg Medici 
George Themistocles Economos, Assistant Clinical Professor of 
sociate University Physician t 
M.D. 1949, University of Athens, Greece; M.D. 1954, University of Vermon 
David Eden, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.A. 1938, Cornell University; M.D. 1943, New York University 
Bernard Ehrlich, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1952, M.B., B.Surg. 1956, Durham University, England 


i icine 
Wilfred Russell Ehrmantraut, Assistant Clinical Professor of Med 


- iversity n 
B.S. 1948, University of Maryland; M.D. 1952, George Washington Unive jpaedic Surs? | 
€ 


NS ‘ Md L Irth 
Sanford Harold Eisenberg, Assistant Clinical Professor of OT | 


M.D. 1942, State University of New York, Downstate Medical Center | 


Mervyn Elgart, Assistant Professor of Dermatology 
B.A. 1953, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1957, Cornell University 


Gloria Donna Eng, Assistant P. 
MD. 1955, Marquette University 
Milton Engel, 


rofessor of Pediatrics 


Assistant Clinical Professor of P. 


ediatrics ( Psychiatry) 
W; “A, 1956, Harvard University; M.D. 1960, Yeshiva University 
liam King Engel, Clinical Professor of Neurology 
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"A. 1954, St. Jo, 


Pkins University; M.D 1955, 
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Francis Enos, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 

Cent 942, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1945, State University of New York, Downstate Medical 
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u : 
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1 “A. 1954, M.D. 1957, 
TO; " n ^ gy | ww 

vw Harold Epstein, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
lulius | 947, New York University; M.A. 1948, M.D. 1953, George Washington University 

M Robert Epstein, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Fan 1937, George Washington University 


aaiim, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
Ri » College of Ataturk, Turkey; M.D. 1953, 
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*rnon Erkenbe 
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d University of Maryland; M.D. 1956, George Washington University 
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Ankara University, Turkey 


Ck, Assistant Clinical Professor Of Obstetrics and 
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John * Middlebury ollege of Philadelphia 


College; M.D 1961, Jefferson Medical C 
Ba, pollum Evans, Professor of Medicine 

Ser i ... ORSON University; M.D. 1939, State University of New York at Buffalo 

» Associate Research Professor o 


» Italy; Ph.D. 1966, Ph.D. 


f Pharmacology 
Stanley P University of London, England 


1968, University of Rome, Italy; 


Assistant Research Professor of Pediatrics (Child Devel- 


llege; M.A. 1959, Ph.D. 1963 
x Fairbanks, Clinical I» 
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i istructor in Otolary ngology 
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es iller Be: , wpe r 
u^ 1943. Miller Faris, 4 Ssistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
la. 1950, U ns College, North € arolina; M.N, 1945, Case Western Reserve University; 
Ohn nth * “Diversity Of Virginia 
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Henry ' MD 


ah 


» Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
941, Northwestern University 
rofessor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
niversity 
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; tea iss P. effer, F 
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Cente, ^» Feffer > Professor of Medicine; Associate Dean of the Medical 
M Ba, 1935, ke ie linical 4 ffairs 
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Edward Egner Ferguson, Clinical Professor of Urology 
M.D. 1936, George Washington University 
William Ferguson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1932, Carson Newman College; M.D. 1935, University of Tennessee 
Louis Earl Fettig, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1943, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1947, Hahnemann Medical College 
Richard Lee Fields, Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology 
B.A. 1953, M.D. 1956, Indiana University 
Charles Edward Fierst, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 
B.S. 1930, University of Pittsburgh; M.D. 1934, Georgetown University 
Ben Sion Fine, Associate Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
M.D, 1953, University of Toronto, Canada 
James David Finkelstein, Assoc iate Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1954, Harvard University; M.D. 1958, Columbia University 


Robert Andrew Fischer, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1954, Columbia University; M.D. 1958, ¢ ornell University 
Peter Harvey Fishman, Lecturer in Biochemistry washing? 
B.S. 1961, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, George 
University 
Glenna Cady Fitzgerald, Instructor in Pharmacology 
B.S. 1953, M.S. 1964, University of Massachusetts; Ph.D. 1968, Yale University 
Alf Lee Fjordbotten, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
M.D. 1944, University of Alberta, Canada 
Martin Flavin, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry , phD. 195!) 
B.S. 1944, Stanford University; M.D. 1947, University of California, Berkeley; 
Columbia University 
Edward Stitt Fleming, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry Texas 9! 
B.A. 1951, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; M.A. 1953, University of 
Austin; M.D. 1957, George Washington University 
Anne Bosshard Fletcher, Instructor in Pediatrics 
B.A. 1960, Clark University; M.D. 1964, Washington University 
Ma. Eleanor Coloma Flores, Instructor in Medicine 
M.D. 1962, University of Santo Tomas, Philippines 
Mary Hamm Flumerfelt, Instructor in Pediatrics (Psychiatry) 
B.A. 1949, University of California, Berkeley logy ' 
Julius Fogel, Assistant Clinical Professor of O colog) 
M.D. 1937, University of Virginia an 
R ; webs sfetrics 
Marvin Peace Footer, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetri 
cology 


B.A. 1938, M.D. 1942, George Washington University 
Ulla M-Son Fortune, Clinical Instructor in Orthopae«c 
M.D. 1965, George Washington University 
William Patrick Fortune, Instructor in Ortho 
B.S. 1953, Springfield College; M.D, 1965, George W 
Charles William Foulke, Assistant Clinical Professor of , 
B.A. 1949, Ohio State University; M.D. 1953, George Washington Unive 


Richard Crossman Fowler, Associate Professor of Medicin? « pochestef 
B.S. 1937, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.D. 1944, University 


John Leroy Fox, Associate Profess irgery 


M.D. 1959, George Washington University , g 

r a . jatrics 

Mary Alice Vann Fox, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pedia avers ot Peon 
B.A. 1944, University of North Carolina at Greensboro; D. 1949 


David Hirsch Fram, Assistant Clinic 
B.A. 1959, Cornell University; M.D. 1963, 


bstetrics and Gyne 
Gy" 


lic Surgery 


paedic Surgery 
ashington University 


Medicine 
rsity 


or of Neurological St 


chiatry 


al Professor of Psy 
Yale University 
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i fP hiatry 
Randolph Adams Frank, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatr) 
B.A. 1946, M.D. 1948, Vanderbilt University 


. | r bstetrics and Gyne- 
Clarence Kendall Fraser, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrie 
cology re wih mtt 
Ph.B. 1931, College of the Holy Cross; M.D. 1935, Tu ve 


> hiatr 'dical Psy- 
Calvin Frederick Associate Clinical Professor of Psw hiatry (Medice ) 
chology) - ty of California. 
8. 'c " 1955, University « alif 
F.A, 1940, University of Oklahoma; M.A. 1954, Ph.D r 
*08 Angeles 


> ] nal 
Nald Sharp Frederickson, Special Lecturer in Medicine (Internal) 
BS, 1946, M.D. 1949, University of Michigan ou 
Adolph Friedman, Assistant Clinical Professor of oe mit sadi 
B.A, 1939, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1943, Jefferson Medical College 
Erwin Friedman. 
chology 
j Ph.D, 1949, p 
Oseph Marsh 
eco Ogy 
A. 1936, M.D 


> f f ? (P hi y-Ps 
1 liatrics (Psychiatr y» 
issistant Clinical Pri essor ¢ Pediatri 


azmany Peter University, Hungary 


’ yn- 
Y al Professor of Obstetrics and G) 
all Friedman, Associate Clinical Professo 


1939, George Washington University 
tid Stern Friendly, Assistant Professor of Ophthalmology 
Ba, » Carleton College; M.D. 1958, Columbia University 

Davi Fr 


Os ; a : ntal 
t, Associate Clinical Professor of Epidemiology and Environmenta 
Healt), 


E 1931, New York University; M.D. 1935, St. Louis l niversity; M.P.H. 1941, Harvard 
University 
Mi ung Fu, Assistant Professor of Radiology 
M "9. 1958 ational Taiwan University 
Y i , q " . 
asa Fuchs, Associate Clinical Professor of Me dicine 
EX, City College, New York; M.D. 1944, New York University 
Ward Ej 


Bs ias Gahres, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and abarca A ‘<a 
sity 1950, “gers University: M.S 1951, George Washington University 
N ^ Virginia n 
c» Ernest Gallinek, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
ind * » Syracuse University; M.D. 1955, George Washington University 
a 


» Gall "si 'arch Professor of Biochemistry 
B, ano, Assistant Research Professor « tr) 
" 1959. West Virginia University; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1969, George Washington University 


BA, juicy Gant, Jr. Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
u^ 1939 , 


H , 
*d ons. 1931, Ohio State University; M.D. 1935, Virginia Commonwealth University 
Plori College of irginia 

^ Garner 
BS. 154g, D 


J 


» Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology (Comparative) 
argar V.M. 1950, Washington State University 


Bs, ips Ucretia Garrett, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


Yon » Bucknel University; M.D, 1956, University of Pennsylvania 
enne 
Mp er III, 
D, 1 


ton » State U 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
Diversity of New York at Buffalo 


r ES Es: 
MD, Ins, (associate Clinical P 


rojessor of Surgery 
ge W 


ashingion U niversity 


10) i i 
Ms i Son Gibson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Willia » Georgia Institute of Technology: M.D. 1940, Emory University 


m St 3 | 
Ba, 1957, en Gilbert, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
Kenneth te vic University; M.D. 1961, Yeshiva University 

13984, o Gimbel, Clinical Instructor in Medic ine 

jiu College; M.D 1968, L niversity of Louisville 
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rofessor of Medicine 


Associate Clinical P 
lege of Philadelphia 


M.D. 1938, Jefferson Medical C« 


Eugene Solomon Gladsden, 
of Pediatrics (Psychiatry) 


B.S. 1934, Franklin and Marshall College; 


Milton Sanford Glatt, Assistant Clinical Professor 
B.A. 1946, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1951, l niversity of Geneva 


Donald Henry Glew, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1945, Yale University; M.D 1948, George W ashington University 
Ophthalmology 


Switzerland 


William Bainbridge Glew, Assistant Clinical Professor of t ia 
B.S. 1950, Yale University; M.D 1953, George Washington University; M.S 1957, Univers? 

of Minnesota 
Francisco Gnecco-Mozo, Assistant Clinical Professor 0j Medicine 

M.D. 1932, National University of Colombia 
Ira David Godwin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 

B.S. 1952, M.D 1955, University of North Carolina at £ hapel Hill 

Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
Medical 


Harvey Robert Gold, 


B.A. 1956, Lafayette € ollege New York, Upstate 


M. D. 1960, State 1 niversity of 


Center 
Herbert Abraham Goldberg, Assistant Clinical Pr 
M.D. 1935, University of St. Andrews, Scotland 


Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
e of Philadelphia 


phthalmology 


ofessor of Urology 


Seymour Zonald Goldblatt, 


B.S. 1951, Dickinson ¢ ollege; M.D. 1956, Jefferson Medical Colleg 


Jerome Norman Goldman, Assistant Clinical Professor of O 
B.A. 1951, University of Michigan; M.D. 1956, New York University 


Ronald Goldner, Clinical Instructor in De rmatology 


B.S. 1960, M.D. 1965 University of Maryland 

Assistant Clinical Professor 0] Obstetrics and Gynecology 
1936, M.D. 1937, University of Cincinnati 

Professorial Lecturer in Neurology 
M.A. 1942, M.D. 1946, George Washingt 


Instructor in Dermatology 
M.D, 1960, State University of 


Louis Goldstein, 
B.S. 1934, M.B 


Norman Philip Goldstein, 
B.A. 1941, New York l niversity 


Herbert Stanley Golomb, Clinical 
B.A. 1955, University of Pennsylvania 
Medical Center 


Thomas Alphonse Gonder, Assistant Clinica 
B.S. 1936, M.D 1937, Duke University 


»n L niversity 


l Professor of Medicine 


Bela Gondos, A ssistant Clinical Professor oí Radiology 


M.D. 1926, Peter Pazmany University, Czechoslovakia 


Nelson Gates Goodman, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1950, M.D. 1954, Johns Hopkins University 
l Lecturer in Mk robiolo 


Francis Byron Gordon, Professoria nicag 
B.S. 1927, Illinois Wesleyan University Ph.D. 1936, M.D. 1937, 1 niversity of CP 
Spencer Gordon, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor 0} Psychiatry 
B.A. 1952, Princeton University; M.D. 1956 Harvard University 
Patrick Alan Gorman, Assistant Professor of Medic ine y of London 
M.B., B.Ch., B.A.O. 1954, Queens University, Ireland; D.( H. 1956, t niversit 
England ) 
e . radi dic [story 
Charles Mayo Goss, Visiting Professor 0] Anatomy (Mé dical Hi 
B.A. 1921, M.D. 1926, Yale University 
Conrad Gossels, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1931, University of Berlin, Germany 
Antonio Marion Gotto, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 1 England 
niversity» 


B.A. 1957, M.D. 1965, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D 1961, Oxford t 
jf Surgery sity 


George W ashington Unive! 


Ernest Alva Gould, Clinical Professor ¢ 
B.S. 1936, University of Wyoming; M.D 1939 


——— 
—. 
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Bernard Grand, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A 1958, Union College, New York; M.D. 1962, New York University 


Stephen Ireland Granger, Instructor in Pediatrics 

B.A 1952, Amherst College; M.D. 1958, George Washington University 
Richard Granke, Assistant Professor of Radiology 

B.S. 1950, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Carl Ralph Gray, Assistant Clinic al Profesor of Psychiatry 


| 
I 
B.A. 1957 Amherst College; M.D. 1962, Case Wi rn Reserve University 


P; 

aul Holley Gray, Clinical Professor of Psy "hiat 
E B.S. 1939, M.D. 1942 
lsa Shapiro Greenberg, Assistant Research Professor of Pediatrics (Child De- 


velopment) 
“A. 1959, Ph.D. 1965, 1 


University of Chicag 


niversity of Minnesota 


ar 
old Abraham Greenberg, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
A. 1942, M.D. 1945 y 


Temple Universit 


aw " 
Tence Miles Greenberg, Assistant P rofessor of Pediatrics (Psychiatry) 
Robe 1956, B.S, 1957, M.D. 1959, University of Mir yta 
rt Milton Greenberg, Associate Clini al Paahi of Psychiatry 


B.A 1 
1937, M.D. 1941, George Washington University | 


Tibor 
Qt Jack Greenwalt, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
1934, M.D. 1937, New York University 


puas Hamlin G 
1957, 


resinger, Clinical Instructor in Obstetric $ and Gynecology 
aul p Williams College; M.D. 1961, George Washington University 
u 
B megy Griffin, Professor of Orthopae dic Surgery 
Wi * 149, M.D. 1953, Wake F | 
8 Jo 
Bs, | ohn Griffith, Professorial Lecturer in Microbiology | 
Haik » M.S, 1950, Ph.D. 1953, Ohio State University 1i 
az 
BA Martiros Grigorian, Associate Professor of Psychiatry 


Soe W, ston University; M.S. in P.H. 1953, Columbia University: M.S. 1958, M.D. 1959 
ashington | niversity 
Tt He 


rest 1 vers 


BS. 1935 nry Groh, Clinical Professor of Neurolog Il 
derick Mou 1937, University of Pittsburgh Il | 
c I 
Ma MD. 1949 Sulton Gross, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
' Vhiversity of Louisville 
TM ’ | | 
akende 
Vie, ' M.D inden Grosvenor, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics | 
tm Ohns Ho )»Pkins University | 
nt Lj 
vin l 
A. 1953 peton Guandolo, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics | 
C 53, Kenyon Co} | 
Mates Jose oteph C $ llege; M.D. 1962, George Washington University 
G S. 1959. St. 3 ueriera, Clinical Instruc tor in Obstetrics and Gyne cology 
Ordo, on Gu u "Tad $ College, Pennsylvania; M.D. 1963, Hahnemann Medical College 
B ro 
Mee! 954, Univ Profe Ssorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 
Mi “consin "ity of Illinois; M.S. 1956, Auburn University; Ph.D. 1959, University of | 
Gus; 
B Sack ^ 
1937. M.D Associate Clinical P rofessor of Medicine 
gare ? 1941, Johns Hopkins University 
B, ünces i | 
a 1929, coi llege Cutelius, Associate Professor of Pediatrics l 
yi 9! Wooster; M.D. 1938, Columbia University 
BA Obert Haas, 4 - 
P 960, Uni, ssistant Clinical Profe ssor of Psychiatry 
aul p Adri ian H "UA Of Pennsylvania: M.D 1964, Georgetown University | 
aber | 
in ik | M.D isy istant Clinical Professor of Medicine | 
Raym, » George Washinewe’ tn Texas at Austin; M.A. 1942, Columbia University; M.S | 
Mp d addad, | University 
MD, a t 
1963, St, Jose Instruc tor in Medicine j 
p University, Lebanon 
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Herbert Alfred Haessler, Assistant Clinical Professor of Clinical Engineering 


B.S. 1950, University of Wisconsin; M.D. 1 
Harold Melton Hagen, Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology 
B.A. 1956, St. Olaf College; M.D. 1960, George Washington University 
John Thomas Hagenbucher, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine; Associa 
University Physician 
B.S. 1950, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science; M.D 
University 
Fred Ernst Hahn, Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacology 
Ph.D. 1948, University of Kiel, Germany 


Gerald Anthony Hahn, Assistant Researc h Professor of Pharmacology 
Ph.D. 1966, University of Louisville 


957, Marquette University 


1957, George Washington 


B.A. 1961, Bellarmine-Ursuline College; 
Michael Joseph Halberstam, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1953, Harvard University; M.D. 1957, Boston University 
Allan Hall, Assistant Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1949, M.D. 1952, George Washington University 
Wilson Luther Hall, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1943, College of Wooster; M.D. 1947, George Washington University 


Jerome Stuart Haller, Assistant Professor of Neurology 
B.S. 1953, Queens College, New York; M.D. 1961, University of Bern, Switzerland 


à ankd "i ealth 
James Addison Halsted, Professor of Epidemiology and Environmental H 


(International Health) 
B.A. 1926, M.D. 1930, Harvard University 


Wilbur Albert Hamman, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 
B.A. 1950, Occidental College; M.D. 1955, University of Chicago 


Suzanne Dorothy Schubert Hammersberg, Assistant Professor of P 
(Medical Technology) 


B.S. 1957, Wisconsin State University, La Crosse 


William Munganga Hammon, Assistant Clinical Professor 


san SI 
of Neurological 


gery 
B.A. 1951, Pomona College; M.D. 1955, University of Rochester 


Paul Hamosh, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1959, Hebrew University, Israel 
Dennis John Hand, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1960, University of Edinburgh, Scotland 
George White Hardman, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Pedi 
B.A. 1954, M.D. 1958, Johns Hopkins University -—) Sur 
: à es . ,» Univ 
Jerome Blaine Harrell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery U 
geon 


M.D. 1936, George Washington University 


Forest Klaire Harris II, Assistant Clinical P 
B.S. 1949, M.D. 1953, George Washington University 

Isabella Harrison, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1934, Vassar College; M.D. 1938, Johns Hopkins University 


` " ; r A iology a 
Clarence Richard Hartman, Associate Professor of Epidemiol 8 
mental Health 
B.A. 1933, M.D. 1936, George Washington University 


n n icine 
Thomas Lees Hartman, Assistant € linical Professor of Medici M.D. 1943, 
B.A. 1936, Muhlenberg College; M.A 1938, University of Texas at Austin, 
Johns Hopkins University 
Jack Wayne Harvey, Clinical Instructor in Orthopae 
B.S. 1959, M.D. 1963, George Washington University 


atrics 


rofessor of Medicine 


"IL ud 


edic Surgery 
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William Herbert Harvey, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1952, Wagner College; M.D. 1956, Union College and University 
Kamel James Hassan, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 
B.S. 1948, College of the Holy Cross; M.D. 1952, Georgetown University 
Donald David Haut, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
M B.A, 1954, Western Maryland College; M.D. 1958, Temple University 
urdock Head, Professor of Medical and Public Affairs 
D.D.s, 1947, University of Louisville; M.D. 1953, University of Vermont; J.D. 1958, George 
Washington University 
Mx Pierpont Heald, Professor of Pediatrics 
"A. 1946, Colorado College; M.D. 1946, University of Pennsylvania 
Tothy Henderson Heilman, Professorial Lecturer in Microbiology (Cellular 
Immunology ) 
l s. 1927, M.D. 1932, Northwestern University; M.S. 1940, University of Minnesota 
D Bowman Helwig, Clinical Professor of Pathology (Dermatologic) 
* 1930, M.D. 1932, Indiana University 


0 : ast i = 
» David Herman, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
5. 1948, M.D, 1951, Wake Forest University 


MOn m eg» 

"n Arnold Herman, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
or 1956, M.D. 1959, George Washington University 

nse Rothwell Hewlett, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Rober » Dickinson College; M.D. 1953, Temple University 

Bs. sexton Higdon, Professor of Dermatology I" 
torge 3, Millsaps College; M.D. 1937, Tulane University of Louisiana 

BS, alfred Higgins, Jr., Clinical Professor of Surgery 
Fred G d University of New Mexico; M.D. 1942, Harvard University | 

BA. ice Hilkert, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Rlizabeth l, Syracuse University; M.D. 1955, George Washington University 

MD, w Harman Hill, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 

"E k University of Virginia 

BA 1955 : Hinckley, Lecturer in Pediatrics 
M d »wdoin College; M.D. 1959, Tufts University 
University of Kansas 
h-Ligeti, Clinical Professor of Pathology 
' Vhiversity of Vienna, Austria 


Hoc x 
i 1948, ‘hman, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Oy Eq ayette College; M.D. 1952, New York University 
Ward 


MD Hoeck, Clini à la 
Ho, > 1937, Mens sconce Professor of Pediatrics 


ard la 
j Ba. 1958, M Hoffman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Uling »M.D, 


> Hog 1982, Case Western Reserve University 

John + 194), Special Lecturer in Psychiatry 
Bs amilto » 1944, New York University; M.A. 1958, M.M.S. 1962, Ohio State University 
S. 1964 


n " . à 

She ' M.D Holbrook, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
on Holen, cj; » University of Utah 

Paul ye 1955, ure d Instructor in Surgery (Periodontics) | 


Y of Maryland; M.P.H. 1962, Columbia University 


BA, Hol EL 
Anges Univen ats Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Atie] j Y of California, Riverside; M.D. 1962, University of California, Los 


c Holli 
SAC 9llinsheag, Associate Research Professor of Medicine (Pharma- 


1951 
' Ohio Uni 
niversity- 
versity; M.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1957, George Washington University 
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Pearl Barbara Holly, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.A. 1929, Hunter College; M.S. 1934, M.D. 1938, New York University 

Alec Horwitz, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1920, M.D. 1923, George Washington University; M.S. in Surg. 1927, University of 
Minnesota 

David Horwitz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1948, New York University 

Norman Harold Horwitz, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurological St 
B.A. 1945, Princeton University; M.D. 1948, Columbia University 


*John Candee Houck, Professor of Pediatrics (Biochemistry) 
B.A. 1953, Columbia University; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1956, University of Western Ontario, Canada 


Barbara Viventi Howard, Assistant Research Professor of Biochemistry 
B.A. 1963, Bryn Mawr College; Ph.D. 1968, University of Pennsylvania 
William Allen Howard, Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
M.D. 1934, Tulane University of Louisiana 
Kun-yen Huang, Assistant Professor of Microbiology 
M.D. 1959, National Taiwan University; Ph.D 1967, George Washington University 
Richard Huberman, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1959, City College, New York; M.D. 1963, Chicago Medical School 


Phyllis Anne Huene, Clinical Instructor in Dermatology 
B.A. 1955, Mount Holyoke College; M.D. 1959, New York Medical College 


Richard Myall Huffman, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1951, Haverford College; M.D. 1955, George Washington University 


Rudolph Hugh, Professor of Microbiology 
B.S. 1948, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1954, Loyola University, Illinois 
Carl Wilson Hughes, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1939, University of Missouri; M.D. 1944, University of Tennessee 
> f — icine 
Charles Wesley Humphreys, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medict | 
B.A. 1948, Duke University; M.D. 1949, University of Maryland | 


Wellington Hung, Associate Professor of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1953, American University; M.D. 1957, George Washington University ld 


` 2 
Dorothy Spatz Huntington, Associate Research Professor of F 


Development) 
B.A. 1948, Barnard College; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1953, Harvard University 


Francis Leo Hurley, Assistant Professor of E pidemiology 


Health 


B.S. 1966, Georgetown University 

Gilbert Hurwitz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1954, M.D. 1956, University of Maryland 

Arthur Proctor Hustead, Assistant Clinical Professor of Net 
B.S. 1949, M.D. 1952, Yale University 


ir ger? 


ediatrics (™ 


; ntal 
and Environm? 


surge? 


irological 


Gerard Inguagiato, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
B.S. 1937, Manhattan College; M.D. 1941, Georgetown University 
Vincent Michael Iovine, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1931, Manhattan College; M.D. 1935, € olumbia University 
Hiltje Cath Irausquin, Research Instructor in Pediatrics (B 


Ph.D. 1969, University of Amsterdam, The Netherlands 
Nelson Sumner Irey, Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1935, M.D. 1938, University of Pittsburgh 
Norman Harry Isaacson, Assistant Clinical 
B.A. 1941, M.D. 1944, New York University 


iochemistry) 


Professor of Surgery 


* On sabbatical leave July 1-November 30, 1970 


Caroline Jackson, Assistant Clinical P 


B.A. 1929, University of € alifornia, Berkele 
Johns Hopkins University 


rofessor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
y; M.A. 1933, Columbia University; M.D. 1937, 


Ichael John Jackson, Assistant Professor of Physiology 


S. 1963, University of London, England; Ph.D. 1966, Sheffield University, England 


l Bryant Jacobson, Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
5. 1960, University of Utah; M.D. 1964, George Washington University 


shall Hannis Jacobson, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A, 1945, M.D 1948, George Washington | niversity 

9uis Sidney Jaffe, Associate Clinical Professor of Epidemiology and 
-hvironmental Health 


Ceci 


I ». 1933, Brooklyn Ce llege; M.A. 1934, Columbia University 
Twi ss ar n 
3 Sidney Jaffee, Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 
u^ 1952, New York University; M.D. 1956, State University of New York, Downstate 
. "edical Center 
illi 3 mcs 
gam James Jaffurs, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
"3. 1948, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1952, Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia 
uth Flis. e M s i x 
p Elizabeth Kerr Jakoby, Assistant Clinic al Professor of Neurological Surgery 
Leo : * 1349, Barnard College; M.D, 1953, Columbia University 


‘al Instructor in Medicine 
State University; M.D. 
ff Jannotta, 
1, Williams Co 


sanis, Clini 

Prank Skip Ohio 1946, George Washington University 
L Associate Professor of Pathology 

9 llege; M.D. 1955, University of Pennsylvania 

Bs abney Jarman, Clinical Professor of Urology 


Ta ; » Hampden-Sydney College; M.D. 1932, University of Virginia 
nk Joseph J 


B.A, 19) arsen, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
G 5 D. 1932, Johns Hopkins University 

BA paray Jarvis, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
8, attle Creek College; M.D, 1943, University of Michigan 


oru J " > T dici 
B, P Jensen, Professor o Medicine 
A, 1942, M.D, 1945, U / 


*mant niversity of Utah 
MD, vOglekar, Instructor in Medicine 
Tian Fr LL Medical ¢ ollege, University of Poona, India 
Pacoj,. j bason, Assistant Research Professor of Medicine (Clinical Phar- 
MB, po”. 
» B, " 
nt lifto. 1958, D.C.H, 1959, University of London, England 
Bs, 1931 n Johnson, Special Lecturer in Pathology 
Oma; Ni D. 1935, University of € hicago 
Bs, iu E Johnson, Professor of Anatomy 
Vi 9t Michigy St brose College; M.S. 1949, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1953, University 
hi 


Ce 
Ba Johnson, Jr., In 
994 l'inceton Uni 


e 
J Bs. Charles Johnso 


Wtructor in Medicine 


versity; M.D. 1968, Case Western Reserve University 


n, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
D. 1947, St. Louis University 


r. Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology (Ra- 


1940, Tulane University of Louisiana 
sociate Research Professor of Pharmacology 
ales; Ph.D. 1956, University of London, England 
Co Johns Hop? Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
r Ose Opkins University; M.D. 1939, University of Maryland 
is Ds? bh Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
' John, po Versity o ae - 


f Madr r 2, K Jniv ty, India; M.P.H. 
OPking University ^" India; M.B., B.S. 1962, Kerala University 
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John Kafka, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.A. 1944, Central YMCA Community College; M.S. 1947, University of Chicago; M 
Emory University 
Irwin Howard Kaiser, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.A. 1945, Brown University; M.D. 1948, New York Medical College 
Paula Reines Kaiser, Associate Professor of Anesthesiology 
M.B., Ch.B. 1936, University of St. Andrews, Scotland; M.D 1937, State 
Kenneth Graham Kassebaum, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
B.A. 1956, Grinnell College; M.D. 1960, Northwestern University 
Edward Naim Kassira, Assistant Professor of Epidemiology and Environm 


Health 
M.B., Ch.B. 1959, University of Baghdad, Iraq; M.P.H. 1965, Johns Hopkins Universit 


Hygiene 1967, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1970, George Washington University 
Sol Katz, Special Lecturer in Medicine (Pulmonary Disease) 

B.S. 1935, City College, New York; M.D. 1939, Georgetown University 
Morton Selwyn Kaufman, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics 


cology 
B.A. 1930, University of Michigan; M.D. 1934, University of Louisville 


Richard Miles Kaufman, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


p. 195! 


University of New york 


ental 


y M.S. in 


and Gyn 


B.A. 1955, M.D. 1958, George Washington University "T 
ranf i » ie rec 
Ronald Paul Kaufman, Associate Professor of Medicine; Medical Di 
University Hospital 
B.S. 1951, Trinity College, Connecticut; M.D. 1955, University of Pennsylvania 
George Gordon Kay, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.S. 1952, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1960, Case Western Reserve University 
Charles Keck, Associate Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.A. 1949, M.D. 1953, Duke University 
Christine Waples Kehne, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.A. 1942, Bryn Mawr College; M.D. 1949, Johns Hopkins University 
Wilmer Deaver Kehne, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.A. 1942, Amherst College; M.D. 1945, Johns Hopkins University 
Robert Keimowitz, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1961, M.S. 1963, M.D. 1965, University of Vermont 
George Archibald Kelser, Jr., Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1946, Harvard University; M.D. 1949, George Washington University Surge? 
Ludwig George Kempe, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurological — 


iversity of 
B.S. 1933, M.S. 1936, Gymnasium Königsberg, Germany; M.D. 1942, University s 


Switzerland 

John Kenealy, Clinical Instructor in Urology 
B.A. 1948, Syracuse University; M.D. 1952, State University of New 
Center 


Peter Kenmore, Associate Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 


M.D. 1947, Hahnemann Medical College "T 
Marie-Louise Levy Kennedy, Associate Professor of Ane sthe siol gh » 
B.S. 1943, College De Ville Franche, De Rouergue, France; M.D, 1952, 
School, France 
Harris Kenner, Clinical Instructor in Medicine York at Buffalo 
B.A. 1956, University of Rochester; M.D. 1960, State University of New 
Richard Alec Kenney, Professor of Physiology | 
B.S. 1945, Ph.D. 1947, University of Birmingham, England 
Stephen Gabriel Kent, Assistant Professor of Pathology 
B.A. 1956, M.D. 1960, Case Western Reserve University 
of Surgery 


John Mark Keshishian, Assistant Clinical Professor 
M.D. 1950, George Washington University 


| 


Israel Kessler, Associate € 'linical P. 


rofessor of Medicine 
B.A. 1929, M.S, 


1930, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1934, Temple University 
avid Morton Kessner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


S. 1954, University of Arizona; M.D. 1958, Washington University 


arry Jay Kicherer, Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology 
"3. 1948, George Washington University 
erman Newton Kieffer, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Bs. 1940, Illinois Institute of Technology; M.A. 1942, M.D 1950, University of Minnesota 


m Wha Kim, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
‘D. 1942, To-Ho University, Japan 


vang Suh Kim, A ssociate Research Professor of Pharmacology 
Joh D. 1947, Seoul National University, Korea; M.S. 1949, Ph.D 1952, University of Illinois 
p Harry King, Jr., Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
S. 1932, M.D, 
seph Ki 
i 
B ng, Ass 


“A. 1941, 


1934, Georgetown University 


ociate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Princeton University; M.D. 1944, Johns Hopkins University 


ow William Kinzer, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


Coll » University of Virginia; M.D. 1957, Virginia Commonwealth University Medical 
ege of irginia 


A, 1 Kiracofe, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Geor 3, Franklin and Marshall College; M.A. 1945, Columbia University; M.D. 1949, 
9* Washington University 
^ €Y Martin Kirso 
Stani "» M.D, 1957, Geo 
pley William 
“A. 1939, M.D 
ans Joach; 
achim 
i MD, 1951 KI 
*k Kleh, 
BA, 1942 


n, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
rge Washington University 


Kirstein, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
+ 1943, George Washington University 


approth, Clinical Instructor in Urology 
* “niversity of Hamburg, Germany 


. Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Morris KI ; M.D. 1944, George Washington University 

Bs, | y, nerman, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 

A à ity College, New York; M.D. 1933, University of St. Andrews, Scotland 
VI ieoe ; v s - 

MD, 1939. Klieger, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 

hag * “niversity of Lausanne, Switzerland 


es He 
rm: . : : ; 
BA. 196) oan Klingenmaier, 4 ssistant Professor of Anesthesiology 


* Haverford College; M.D. 1964, University of Pennsylvania 


re i 

tor, tj exler Klopp, Warwick Pro 
BA, 194 Sity Clinic 
hilip K ub “arthmore College; M.D 
$. 1956, " Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
*hry Donald College, New York; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, University of Minnesota 
R BA, 195 Knox, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 

Obe, t ity of Pennsylvania; M.D 1957, Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia 

B o p : à 

A167, ep KhOX, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Al MD 

Vin D, 19 ` 


fessor of Surgery (Cancer); Medical Direc- 


1938, Harvard University 


3, Univers 


à mt Cli forge Washington University 
M hy 1937, MB xd Knudson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

‘lyn Jean ae, M.D, 1939, University of Minnesota 

A. 1960, College nS: Assistant Professor of Anatomy 

ward Ko * St. Scholastica; M.S, 1963, Ph.D. 1967, University of Wisconsin 

Yoo, Uar, Clinical Instructor in O hthalmology 
l ity of Maryland a 
MD Koh ; il 
* 1949, Seoul N naststant Clinical Professor of Surgery 


niversity, Korea 
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Edward Ronald Kolvereid, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1956, Ohio University; M.D. 1960, Ohio State University 

Marvin Curtis Korengold, Clinical Instructor in Neurology 
D.D.S. 1945, B.S. 1947, M.B. 1949, M.D. 1950, University of Minnesota 

Herbert Louis Kotz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1953, M.D. 1956, George Washington University 


Norman Clifford Kramer, Associate Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1948, The Citadel; M.S. 1950, M.D. 1954, George Washington University 


Robert Kramer, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1949, Indiana University; M.D. 1956, University of Geneva, Switzerland 
Ernest Nissley Kraybill, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1958, Eastern Mennonite College; M.D. 1962, University of Pennsylvania 
Scheldon Kress, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.S. 1952, M.D. 1956, University of Maryland 
Morris Edward Krucoff, Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology 
B.S. 1937, M.D. 1942, George Washington University 
William Kurstin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1941, M.D. 1943, George Washington University 
Stephen Jay Kurzbard, Assistant Professor of Radiology 
B.A. 1958, New York University; M.D. 1962, Yeshiva University 
Edward Irving Kushner, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.S. in Med. 1947, University of Nebraska; M.D. 1949, New York Medical College 


Sau-Wah Kwan, /nstructor in Pharmacology 


B.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, McGill University, Canada » gy 
William Thurston Lady, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics 4 
cology 
M.D. 1938, George Washington University 
Edwin Roth Lamm, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
Buffalo 


B.A. 1956, New York University: M.D. 1960, State University of New York at 


Gerda Weinreich Landman, Special Lecturer in Dermatology 
M.D. 1939, University of Zurich, Switzerland 

Manuel Landman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
B.S. 1933, M.D. 1941, George Washington University 

James Richard Landoll, Assistant Professor of Clinical Engineering | 
B.E.E. 1961, University of Detroit 

EI : die S y 

Herbert Edward Lane, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surge? 

M.D. 1947, Georgetown University 


Stanley Robert Lane, Instructor in Pediatrics 
B.A, 1962, M.D. 1966, New York University 


Gerald Sidney Lang, Instructor in Clinical Engineering " 
B.S. 1951, Long Island University; B.S. in E.E. 1958, City College, New Yor 


Leroy Lester Langley, Special Lecturer in Physiology University ph.D- 
B.A. 1938, University of California, Los Angeles; M.A. 1939, Stanford Un: 
Yale University 

David Arthur Lanham, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psy 
B.S. 1951, M.D. 1955, St. Louis University 

David Lloyd Lanter, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 


^ “olle ) 
B.S. 1959, Queens College, New York; M.D. 1963, New York Medical College | 


John LaRosa, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1961, M.D. 1965, University of Pittsburgh 
Leonard Laster, Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
B.A. 1949, M.D. 1950, Harvard University logy 
"v 0108) Germ 
and Gynec nich 


Erika Daucher Latchis, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics n 
Physikum 1959, University of Würzburg, Germany; M.D. 1963, Uni 


199 


chiatry 


Kenneth Spero Latchis, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


B.A, 1957, Brown University; M.D 1961, University of Vermont 
ohn Wilmer Latimer, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1940, George Washington University 


Henry Prather Laughlin, Assoc 


iate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
BS, 1937, Ursinus € ollege; M.D. 1941, Temple University 
Obert Alan Lavine, Assistant Professor of Physiology 
$ BS. 1962, Ph.D 1969, University of Chicago 
ta : ene , i 
nford Lavine, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
Ch “A. 1950, M.D. 1954, University of Maryland 
à 


iles Edward Law, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
D. 1939, George Washington University 


EM Albert Lear, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

: D, 1950, Harvard University 

PA David Lederer, P. 
?' 1934, M.D, 1937, 


avi ta Pais : ‘ 
Lee, Instructor in € linical Engineering 
Y» (Electronics) 1964, George W ashington University 


Jam 
s Alfred n bise Professorial Lecturer in Epidemiology and En- 
as "mental Health 


rofessorial Lecturer in Psy hiatry 
University of € hicago 


1979 Gen Union College, New York; M.S 1951, 


Cornell University; M.Phil. 1969, Ph.D 
on > Véorge Washington University 
ar : , — a 1 
BA d Lefkowitz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
Mar: ' Alfred University; M.D, 1962, € hicago Medical School 
Avin Se 


.-ymour Legator, Professorial Lecturer in Microbiology (Microbial 
p netics) 


*A,, 
Gle M.S. 1948, Ph.D, 1951, University of Illinois 


BA "ns Legler, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 
Haro, » St. Olaf College; M.D, 1958, University of Wisconsin 


d 
e : Ue. 
BA, 1539 a d Lehrman, Associate € linical Professor of Psychiatry 
Sint * Sowdoin College; M.D. 1943, Tufts University 


rd sae 
MD, aeon Leikin, Professor of Pediatrics 
aul * Vhiversity of Louisville 


eub, EU wu: ye 
Bs, 1954 ‘hr Lenz, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Edy, re). 1960, Hebrew University, Israel 


ard 
Mp, | Oseph Leonard, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Rdw; * Harvard Unis, 


in M: 
ilton " 

Ba 194), M acme 

Wren, d 


ersity 


r II, Professorial Lecturer in Mic robiology 
» Harvard University 


e Stephen Le 


Uni ssin, Associate Professor of Medic ine 
Org * “Diversity 


ta ~ e- nan, Professor of Surgery (Plastic) 
[U : ed.Sc. 1940, M. D. 1941, Washington University 
BA Slie Levin. Chin: 

Jan. — 1961, Johns Hon: Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 


lopkins University; M.D 


W LD, 1938, One Assistant Clinical P 
1l nà Tge ashington University 
is lin; h 

à 194, o? fant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Obe Co. 

d ashington University 

Peder; » M, Swit, Assistant Clinical P 
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$, 1958 yron Lieble ! 

, University oi 


1965, University of Maryland 
rofessor of Otolaryngology 

ssis 
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rofessor of Psychiatry 


T, Instructor in Surgery 


t 
Pittsburgh: M.D. 1962, George Washington University 
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Charles Lightdale, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1962, Princeton University; M.D. 1966, Columbia University 


John Russell Lilly, Associate Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1951, M.D. 1954, University of Wisconsin 


Robert John Lindeman, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1957, Haverford College; M.D. 1961, Temple University 


Joseph Lindsay, Jr., Associate Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1954, Clemson University; M.D. 1958, Emory University 


Daniel Gordon Lipman, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 
M.D. 1940, Middlesex Hospital Medical School, England 


George Liss, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1955, M.D. 1958, George Washington University; M.S 1964, Marquette University " 
Leon McNeely Liverett, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 6y 
cology 
B.S. 1943, Butler University; M.D. 1945, Indiana University 
Jean Douglas Lockhart, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
B.A. 1944, Vassar College; M.D. 1951, Georgetown University 
Ann Lodge, Assistant Research Professor of Pediatrics (Child Deve 
B.A. 1955, Wilkes College; Ph.D. 1960, Duke University 
John Hayes Lodge, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1947, West Virginia University; M.D. 1951, Johns Hopkins University 
James Walling Long, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1943, George Washington University 
Ruben Lopez-Toca, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S., B.A. 1934, Instituto Provincial, Cuba; M.D. 1941, University of Havana, Cuba 
Joseph Michael LoPresti, Professorial Lecturer in Radiology (Pediatric) 
B.S. 1942, St. Peter's College; M.D. 1945, Georgetown University 
Carl Douglas Lord, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynec 
B.A. 1962, Columbia Union College; M.D. 1966, Loma Linda University 
Samuel Dennis Loube, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1941, M.D. 1943, George Washington University 
Robert Guthrie Loudon, Associate Professor of Medicine 
M.B., Ch.B. 1947, University of Edinburgh, Scotland 
Reginald Spencer Lourie, Professor of Pediatrics (Psychiatry) Downstate M 
B.S. 1930, Cornell University; M.D. 1936, State University of New York, 
Center; Med.Sc.D. 1941, Columbia University h 
; ; AE for Resear 
Clarence Alfred Lowe, Associate Dean of the Medical Center, 
B.A. 1934, West Liberty State College; Ed.M. 1937, University of Pittsbu 
Jean Pitner Lucas, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine univers 
B.A. 1944, B.S. 1946, University of Mississippi; M.D. 1948, George wn cin 
i Bara RE. e it 
Victor Frederick Ludewig, Administrator of the University Hosp 
B.S. 1931, University of California, Berkeley; B.S 1934, Cornell University 
Daniel Francis Lynch, Special Lecturer in Surgery (Oral) 
D.D.S. 1925, University of Maryland 
Joseph Leo Mabon, /nstructor in Psychiatry (So« ial Work) ity of Americà 
B.A. 1964, St. Francis College, Pennsylvania; M.S.W. 1968, Catholic Universi 


: i cr » ology 
Gordon Rhodes MacDonald, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ur 

B.S. 1939, University of Toledo; M.D. 1943, George Washington University D 
A > ; : a 
Thayer Mills Mackenzie, Assistant C linical Professor of Psychi 

B.S. 1944, Harvard University; M.D. 1947, Johns Hopkins University 
Ivan Vasil Magal, Clinical Instructor in Medicine pnonite COMB eal 


b € 
Th.B. 1944, Baptist Theological Seminary, Hungary; B.A 1948, Eastern MÀ University 
B.S. 1949, Lebanon Valley College; M.D. 1954, Virginia Commonwe 


College of Virginia 
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lradj Mahdavi, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
M.D, 1956, University of Tehran, Iran 


John Maier, Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology 
M.D, 1952, 


St. Louis University; M.S. 1959, University of Colorado; Ph.D. 1963, University of 
Rochester 


assoud Majd-Ardekani, Assistant Professor of Radiology 
*D. 1960, University of Tehran, Iran 
Elea 


Dor Lewis Makel, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M; sS, 1938, Howard University; M.D, 1943, Meharry Medical College 
IChae] Joseph Malone, Professor of Neurology 


B.A. 1951, Boston College; M.D. 1956, Georgetown University 
Aamin Manchester, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
*D, 19 


35, George Washington University 


old George Mandel, P 


rofessor of Pharmacology 
‘S. 1944, Ph.D, 


1949, Yale University 


D ssel Manitsas, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology 
^9. 1951, Free University of Berlin, Germany 


àm r TT ici 
Mp. ackard Mann, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
* 1947, George Washington University 
Mp 1c Mannarino, Assistant Professor of Neurological Surgery 
Nichol; 1, University of Rome, Italy; M.D. 1963, Duke University 
as Emmanuel Manos, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Epidemiology 
"n iw VirOnmenta] Health 
Allen > University of California, 


Eli Berkeley; M.A. 1942, University of California, Davis 

M.D, ~~ Marans, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics (Psychiatry) 
A » Georgetown University 
drew 3 


Ba. Ie enges Margileth, Professor of Pediatrics 
MD, 1947 ashington and Jefferson College; B.S. 1944, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 


, 


: Diversity of C incinnati 
id Meryy 


v 
Bs, 1956 cal Margulies, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Twi * 9"Imbía University; M.D 1961, Northwestern University 


en ari i da i ’ 
Ba ix Y Marill, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
John yd m University; M.D. 1954, Hahnemann Medical College 
Wine 1957, Bri arlow, Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and G ynecology 
uem Young University; M.D. 1961, George Washington University 
BS, 1947, cna Marsh, Associate Professor of Pathology 
i Usden L University; M.D. 1946, State University of New York at Buffalo 
V 5. 195g, C Marshall, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
"o Ward ity of Maryland; M.D. 1962, George Washington University 
s. 1935. D Martens, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
- atringt * 1937, St, Louis University 
O : UM , r 
D, 1950, E Martin, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Edw Washington University 
MD, 1947 Td Martin 


LN "t€ Georg b Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 


e 
Was ington University 


Ba arti: : 
194 D, Associate Clini j 
of Virgin, Marshal MEM br linical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
d J 
ha ion Massar 
X 1953, Hofstra y Nasa Associate Professor of Medicine 
` niversity; M.D, 1957, Georgetown University 
On bar 
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Richard Gustave Masson, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1963, Providence College; M.D. 1967, Albany Medical College 
Rashid Massumi, Associate Professor of Medicine 
M.D, 1949, University of Tehran, Iran 
Aniello Francis Mastellone, Associate Professor of Medicine (Physical M 


fedi- 


cine) 
B.S. 1931, Manhattan College; M.D. 1935, George Washington University 
Mary Jean Matthews, Professorial Lecturer in Pathology 
B.A. 1946, M.D. 1949, George Washington University 
Thomas William Mattingly, Special Lecturer in Medicine (Cardiology) 
B.S. 1928, M.D. 1930, Georgetown University 
Paul Mazel, Associate Professor of Pharmacology 


B.S. 1946, Virginia Commonwealth University Medical College of Virginia; M.S. 
University; Ph.D. 1960, Vanderbilt University 


Harry Moses McAllister, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1936, University of Georgia; M.D. 1949, Johns Hopkins University 
James Robert McClelland, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
M.D. 1951, George Washington University 
James Edward McClenathan, Associate Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1943, Washington and Jefferson College; M.D. 1947, University of Pittsburgh 
Richard Allen McConnaughy, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
M.D. 1963, University of Michigan 
Charles Thomas McCullough, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic 
B.S. 1957, University of Kentucky; M.D. 1961, Vanderbilt University 
William Stanley McCune, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1931, Swarthmore College; M.D. 1935, Harvard University 
Ross Albert McElroy, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.A. 1957, M.D. 1961, University of Texas at Austin logy 
: ; ai lo. 
James Jerry McFarland, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Otolaryngolos. 
B.S, 1935, Cumberland College of Tennessee; M.D. 1938, University of Tennessec 
Larry McGowan, Associate Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology : 
B.S. 1950, Millikin University; B.S. in Med. 1952, M.D. 1954, University of Illino 
Brady Piersol McKaig, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.S. 1957, University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1961, Cornell University g n 
r Obstetrics © 
William Prentiss McKelway, Associate Clinical Professor of 


1955, Trinity 


Surgery 


Gynecology 
B.A. 1943, Washington and Lee University; 
Donald Harrison McKnew, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pe 
(Psychiatry) 
B.A. 1955, Yale University; M.D. 1961, Johns Hopkins University 
Shirley Anne McMahon, Instructor in Pediatrics 
B.A. 1956, Middlebury College; M.D. 1965, Boston University 0 al) 
. " . — » ] LE 
Sterling Garrett Mead, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery ( 
D.D.S. 1944, Georgetown University 
Donald Chamberlin Meek, Clinical Instructor in O 
B.A. 1957, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.D. 1961, Ohio State University 


Dale Richard Meers, Instructor in Pediatrics (Psy« hiatry) á 

B.A. 1950, University of Washington; M.S.W. 1956, University of Minneso 
Franklin Meister, Associate Clinical Professor 0j Neurology 

B.S. 1929, M.D. 1931, University of Wisconsin / 1 surgery 
Robert Allen Mendelsohn, Clinical Instructor in Neurologica 

M.D. 1949, Georgetown University 


Sander Holstein Mendelson, Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1956, Wesleyan University; M.D. 1960, New York University 


niversity 


M.D. 1950, George Washington U : 
diatrics 
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Jean Hugues Menetrez, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
A. 1942, University of Besancon, France; M.D. 1950, McGill University, Canada 
Aurice Mensh, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
D, 1939, George Washington University 


argaret Mercer, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry (Clinical Psy- 


chology) 
] BA. 1929, M.S. 1934, Ph.D. 1938, Pennsylvania State University 
ohn Frederick Mermel, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


*. 1956, Georgetown University; 


alter Mertz, Special Lecturer in Biochemistry (Inorganic Metabolism) 
M.D » University of Mainz, Germany 


ael Messore, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
- » Mount St. Mary's Colle e, Maryland; M.D 
Buffalo s 


M.D. 1960, George Washington University 


1961, State University of New York at 


harles Walter Metz. Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
A. 1 1, M.D. 1944, Vanderbilt University 


Meyers, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
5, Purdue University; M.D, 1 


*rman Arnold 


Frederici. 
B (1d 959, University of Cincinnati 
BS. 195: v3 Meyersburg, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Pot 1938, New York University 
as ^5 Herrick Milhorat, Assistant Clinical P. 


* 95, M.D. 1961, Cornell University 


ilar k a TE 
M hel Clara Millar, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics (Psychiatry) 


ack Wi g>’ Royal College of Surgeons, Scotland; M.P.H. 1958, Johns Hopkins University 
He liam Millar, Vi 
^ ealth 


.A, 
Ms. 1945, Stanford University; M.D. 1947 
Charles H 


rofessor of Neurological Surgery 


» George Washington University; M.P.H. 1951, 
Ygiene and Tropical Medicine 1952, Harvard University 


€nry Miller, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Epidemiology and En- 


Fran, D. 1949, University of Nebraska; M.P H. 1963, University of Pittsburgh 
Ta rg 


nk . 
ical elson Miller, Jr., Professor of Pathology; Associate Dean of the Med- | 
Bs, bent” for Student and Curricular Affairs 


Georga $ > » George Washington University 
Mb, ise Cis Miller, Jr., C. linical Instructor in Otolaryngology 
Ralph » George Washington University 


n . 
BA 192 Y Miller, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
» Wittenberg Univers 


vian Gill Professor of Epidemiology and Environmental | 


Tot y Fri ity; M.D. 1930, University of Pennsylvania 
I B.A 1946, lander Millon, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Ivin nald A 1948, University of California, Los Angeles; M.D. 1955, University of Chicago 
Ba, 1953, c. Milowe, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
^ e niversity; M.D. 1957, Cornell University 
Dy 1948, Se Uc Min, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
aad Mitch omen's Medical C ollege, Korea 


e ; s 
[77 , "rd Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
: ' "Diversity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 

MD, CAY Mitchell, cits, in Pediatri 
Ath 194, State rat » Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
odli "sity of New York, Downstate Medical Center 
1948, M S. 19 Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 

+ 1954, George Washington University 

‘linical Instructor in Medicine 
* Washington University 
nt Clinical Professor of Medicine 
irginia; M.D, 1959, Johns Hopkins University 
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George Albert Morales, Associate Professor of Anesthesiology 
B.S. 1947, M.D. 1951, University of Mexico 
David Arthur Morowitz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1963, University of Illinois 
William Fitzgerald Morrissey, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1953, University of Virginia; M.D. 1957, George Washington University 
Donald Lee Morton, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1955, University of California, Berkeley; M.D. 1958, University of California, San 
Francisco 
Herbert Alan Moskovitz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1949, Georgia Institute of Technology; M.D. 1954, Emory University 


Leland Conner Moss, Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
M.B., M.D. 1929, University of Cincinnati; Med.Sc.D. 1935, Columbia University 


Howard Otis Mott, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1941, Union College, New York; M.D. 1944, George Washington University 


Mahmoud Mourad, Associate Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1940, P.N.S. 1942, M.B., B.Ch. 1952, Ibrahimieh University, Egypt 
York University 
Stephen Mourat, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics (Psychiatry) i 
B.A. 1941, West Virginia University; M.D. 1944, Jefferson Medical College of Philade 
Nasser Movassaghi, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
Natural Science 1950, Rahnema College, Iran; M.D. 1956, University of Tehran, 
William Dufford Moyle, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
B.A. 1956, Wesleyan University; M.D. 1960, Cornell University 
Cornelius Francis Murphy, Associate Professor of Radiology 
B.S. 1943, Boston College: M.D. 1956, Georgetown University ery 
Uh. ill r rie ure 
James Peter Murphy, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurological Surg 
B.S. 1935, College of St. Thomas; M.D. 1939, Yale University 
Lois Barclay Murphy, Clinical Professor of Pediatrics (Child 
B.A. 1923, Vassar College; B.D. 1928, Union Theological Seminary, New York; Ph. 
Columbia University 
Daniel Bradley Murray, S.J., Research Instructor in Clinic 
B.A. 1947, M.A. 1951, Georgetown University 
Francis James Murray, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1936, University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1940, Cornell University 
Ntinos Myrianthopoulos, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology onest 
B.S. 1952, George Washington University; M.S. 1954, Ph.D. 1957, University 9 
Gurbux Hariram Nachnani, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
M.B., B.S. 1963, B.J. Medical College, University of Poona, India à ase) 
, . ; , x . Sr e 
Walter Lewis Nalls, Special Lecturer in Medicine (Pulmonary Dis 
M.D. 1932, Virginia Commonwealth University Medical College of va 
i^m , a vis , lo. 
William Milton Narva, Associate Clinical Professor of De rmatology 
B.A. 1952, Hofstra University; M.D. 1956, Yale University 
John Peter Nasou, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine - 
B.A. 1947, University of Minnesota; M.D, 1952, George Washington Unive 
John Patrick Naughton, Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1954, St. Louis University; M.D. 1958, University of Oklahoma 
Bertel Nelson, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1945, M.D. 1948, George Washington University 
Karin Becker Nelson, Assistant Professor of Neurology 
M.D. 1957, University of Chicago 


Robert Burwell Nelson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ob 


cology 
B.A. 1932, M.D 


M.A. 1960, New 
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Warren James Nelson, Associate Professor of Radiology 
J BS, 1948, University of W isconsin; M.D, 1953, George Washington University 
lius Salem Nev iaser, Clinical P. 
E^ 1923, M.D. 1927, George Washington University 
illiam Newman, Professor of Pathology 
J B.A, 1941, University of Wisconsin; M.D 1946, New York University 
oseph Ney, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
‘S. 1931, University of Virginia; M.D, 1935, Harvard University 
meh Martin Nieder, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
D, 1964, University of Illinois 
amas Douglas Noble, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
| Ale E 1924, M. B, 1927, M.D. 1936, University of Toronto, Canada 
Xander Frederick North, Jr., Associate Professor of Pediatrics 
"^ 1956, Yale University 


Y Francis N 
1954 


rofessor of Orthopaedic Surgery 


owell, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
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Louis Quain Pugsley, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1954, Hamilton College; M.D. 1958, Cornell University 
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Anna Coyne Todd, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
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Richard LeRoy Flax, Assistant in Surgery 
B.S. 1962, M.D. 1966, University of Maryland 
Harry Stephen Fletcher, Assistant in Surgery 
B.S. 1963, Mount St. Mary’s College, Maryland; M.D. 1967, George Washington University 
Mary Ruth Fox, Assistant in Psychiatry 
M.D. 1967, State University of New York, Upstate Medical Center 
Raymond Gambrill III, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1964, M.D. 1968, University of Maryland 


Judith Dodrill Gardner, Assistant in Psychiatry 
B.A. 1961, Vassar College; M.D. 1966, University of Michigan 


Phillip Thomas George, Assistant in Surgery 
B.S. 1961, Pennsylvania State University; M.D, 1965, University of Miami 


Brian Patrick Gibbons, Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.A. 1962, Fordham University; M.D. 1966, Georgetown University 


Joseph Martin Giordano, Assistant in Surgery 1 
B.A. 1963, Georgetown University; M.D. 1967, Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia 


Lilia Giron-Banzon, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
M.D. 1959, University of Santo Tomas, Philippines 


Holger Hartmut Walter Gloge, Assistant in Medicine 


^ "» 33 t ;ermany 
Physicum, 1964, University of Tubingen, Germany; M.D. 1967, University of Kiel, Germ 


Marvin Eugene Gold, Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.S. 1949, M.D. 1953, University of Illinois 


Stephen Gilbert Goldberger, Fellow in Medicine (Renal Diseases) 
B.S. 1964, University of Florida; M.D. 1968, University of Mississippi 


Purita Balingit Gonzales, Fellow in Anesthesiology 
M.D. 1963, University of Santo Tomas, Philippines 
Martha Sumners Granger, Assistant in Psychiatry 
B.A. 1960, Bryn Mawr College; M.D. 1967, George Washington University 


Lawrence Hyman Green, Assistant in Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1964, Brown University; M.D, 1968, University of Pittsburgh 


Stanley Greenspan, Assistant in Psychiatry 
B.A. 1962, Harvard University; M.D. 1966, Yale University 


Howard Michael Grindlinger, Fellow in Medicine (General Medicine) 
B.A. 1966, Hofstra University; M.D. 1970, University of Pittsburgh 

Herbert Allen Grodner, Assistant in Medicine 
B.A. 1963, M.D. 1967, Ohio State University 

Joseph G. Grosso, Assistant in Pathology 


B.A. 1961, University of Connecticut; M.D. 1966, New Jersey € 
Dentistry 


Atin Guha, Fellow in Medicine (Renal Diseases) 
M.D. 1962, Calcutta National Medical Institute, India 
Jose Cruz Guinto, Assistant in Radiology 
M.D. 1966, University of the Philippines 
Andre N. Hanna Guirguis, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
M.B., Ch.B. 1960, Alexandria University, Egypt 
Stephen Samuel Haas, Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.S. 1961, University of Michigan; M.D. 1965, University of Oklahoma 


Mary Kathryn Hammock, Assistant in Neurological Surge" 
B.S. 1959, University of Miami; M.D. 1967, Northwestern University 


Eugene Jutson Harper, Assistant in Surgery 
M.D. 1967, Duke University 

Robert John Heilen, Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.Ch.E. 1957, Cooper Union; M.D. 1964, New York University 


James Heffern, Assistant in Medicine 
B.S. 1960, M.D. 1964, Georgetown University 
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Hernandez, Assistant in Pediatrics (N eonatology) 
1966, San Marcos University Peru 


Hoart, Assistant in Psychiatry 
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Edgard Lacayo, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D. 1966, University of Nicaragua 


Sofjan Lamid, Fellow in Medicine (Clinical Pharmacology) 
M.D. 1960, University of Indonesia; M.S. 1962, University of California, San Francisco 
Vivian Paula Rule Lauderdale, Fellow in Physiology 
B.S. 1968, George Washington University 
Allan Michael Lazarus, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1965, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1969, New York University 
Danilo Gutierrez Lee, Fellow in Medicine (Cardiology) 
B.S. 1961, M.D. 1965, University of the Philippines 
Florette Lee, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
M.B., B.S. 1968, Institute of Medicine I, Rangoon, Burma 
Arthur Herbert Lester, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1961, Oberlin College; M.D. 1965, Chicago Medical School 
Michael Steven LeVine, Assistant in Medicine 
B.S. 1964, University of Toledo; M.D. 1968, Ohio State University 


Frederick Patrick Lillis, Assistant in Medicine 
B.A. 1962, College of the Holy Cross; M.D. 1966, George Washington University 


Francisco Llach, Assistant in Medicine 
M.D. 1966, Seville University, Spain 
Francis James Lumia, Assistant in Medicine (Cardiology) 
B.A. 1963, M.D. 1967, University of Chicago 
Sven Arendt Lundberg, Assistant in Psychiatry 
M.D. 1955, University of Góteborg, Sweder 
Carl Charles MacCartee, Jr., Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.A. 1963, Duke University; M.D. 1967, Georgetown University 
Maxwell Sherwood Maillis, Assistant in Medicine (Cardiology) 
B.S. 1961, M.D. 1965, University of Chicago 
Benito Marasigan, Assistant in Psychiatry 
M.D. 1956, University of Santo Tomas, Philippine 
Ralph Gerard Marino, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
B.S. 1962, University of Pittsburgh; M.D. 1968, University of Bologna, Italy 
Robert Whitney Martin, Assistant in Medicine 
B.S. 1960, Eastern Mennonite College; M.D. 1964, Hahnemann Medical € ollege 
Massoud Massoumi, Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery 
M.D. 1966, Tehran University, Iran 
George Mathew, Assistant in Medicine (Cardiology) 
M.B., B.S. 1963, Kasturba Medical College, India 
David Wayne McCandless, Fellow in Anatomy 
B.S. 1967, University of Cincinnat 
George Morris McCullars, Fellow in Anatomy 
B.S. 1967, University of Florid 
i : ies ry 
William Adams McNamara, Assistant in Orthopaedic Surger? 


> ity | 
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Andrew B. Molchon, Assistant in Psychiatry 
B.A. 1963, Yale University; M.D. 1967, Tufts University 
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Gerald Clifton Morris, Assistant in Medicine jane Univ 
B.A. 1965, University of Southern Mississippi; M.D 1969, Tula 
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Peter Alan Moskovitz, Assistant in Surgery 
B.A. 1965, Haverford College; M.D. 1969, Columbia University 
| Takeshi Motomiya, Assistant in Medicine 


(Cardiology) 
M.D. 1966, Tokyo Medical and Dent 
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Moyer, Assistant in Medicine 
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Richard Restak, Assistant in Neurology 
B.A. 1962, Mount St. Mary’s College, Maryland; M.D. 1966, Georgetown University 


Rita Coronado Rigor, Assistant in Urology 
M.D. 1965, University of Santo Tomas, Philippines 
Paul Riley, Assistant in Psychiatry 
B.A. 1958, M.D. 1962, Indiana University 
Morton Jay Roberts, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1964, Franklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1968, George Washington University 
Richard Charles Robinson, Fellow in Pharmacology 
B.A. 1966, Villanova University 
Noel Bruce Rogers, Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.S. 1963, M.D. 1967, Georgetown University 
Myron Rose, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1958, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1967, University of Missouri 
Francisco Rovira, Assistant in Psychiatry 
Licenciado 1965, University of Barcelona, Spain 
Jo-Anne Ruby, Fellow in Anatomy 
B.S. 1967, M.S. 1970, George Washington University 
Virginia Randall Phelps Rulon, Fellow in Physiology 
B.A. 1969, Wheaton College 


Luanne Ruona, Assistant in Psychiatry 
B.A. 1963, Northern Michigan University; M.D. 1967, University of Michigan 


Gary Edward Russolillo, Assistant in Surgery 
B.A. 1964, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1968, George Washington University 
Amira Moftah Safwat, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
M.B., Ch.B. 1968, Cairo University, Egypt 
Nakamichi Saito, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D. 1965, Kyushu University, Japan 
Mostafa Salimi, Assistant in Medicine (Cardiology) 


M.D. 1964, Tehran University, Iran 


Francisco Tomas Sanchez, Jr., Assistant in Surgery 
B.S. 1962, East Central State College; M.D. 1966, University of Oklahoma 


Judy Alvela Sandique, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
M.D. 1966, University of Santo Tomas, Philippines 

Steven Matthew Sandor, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.B., Ch.B. 1964, University of Edinburgh, Scotland 

Larry James Sanzenbacher, Assistant in Surgery 
B.A. 1963, Miami University; M.D. 1967, Ohio State University 


Nick Anthony Sarap, Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery „e University 
B.S. 1963, Bethany College, West Virginia; M.D. 1967, Case Western Reserve 


Mohammed Ali Sartawi, Assistant in Neurological Surgery 
M.B., Ch.B. 1963, Baghdad University, Iraq 


Arnauld Frederick Scafidi, Assistant in Ophthalmology of Virginia 
B.S. 1959, M.D. 1966, Virginia Commonwealth University Medical College logy 
: | e »vnecolog) 
Charles Isaac Schneiderman, Assistant in Obstetrics and a ^ nity 
B.A. 1964, University of Michigan; M.D. 1968, George Washington — 


Frances Pierce Schulter, Fellow in Anatom) 
B.S. 1952, Birmingham-Southern College; M.S. 1954, Emory L niversity 


Alan Bruce Shauer, Assistant in Medicine 
B.A. 1963, New York University; M.D. 1968, University of Bologna, 


. . - vnecologv 
Gerald Martin Shefren, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gy necolog’ 
M.D. 1967, University of Illinois 


Italy 


Barbara Ensfield Sherwin, Assistant in Medicine ~ 
B.S. 1959, Antioch College; M.D. 1967, George Washington University 
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Hock Huat Yeoh, Fellow in Medicine (Cardiology) 
B.A. 1961, Ripon College; M.D. 1966, University of Rochester 
Julie Yin, Fellow in Microbiology 
B.A. 1967, Barnard College 
Dal Yoo, Assistant in Medicine 
M.D. 1967, Seoul National University, Korea 
John Yun, Fellow in Physiology 
B.S. 1963, Tunghai University, Taiwan 
Vera Zakauddin, Fellow in Medicine (Cardiology) 
B.S. 1961, Government College, Lahore, West Pakistan; M.B., B.S. 1966, King Edward 
Medical College, Lahore, West Pakistan 


Dennis J. Zeveney, Jr., Assistant in Surgery 
B.S. 1960, King's College; M D. 1966, George Washington University 


Library 


Isabella Frances Young, B.A. in L.S., Librarian, M« dical Library 
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Students Registered 1970—71 


Demanes, David J Calif. 
B.A. 1970, University of California, Berkeley 
Domont, Lawrence A Ind 
B.A. 1970, University of Pennsylvania 

Donahue, George M Conn. 
B.S. 1964, Fairfield University 

Donovan, Joseph W N.Y. 
B.A. 1969, Manhattan College 

Downing, Terence P Wash 
B.A. 1970, University of Washington 

Eisner, Martin E N.Y 
B.A. 1970, University of Wisconsin 

Engleberg, Niels € Md 
B.S. 1970, George Washington University 


Falkowski, Walter S NJ, 
B.S. 1967, St. Peter's College, N.J 
M.A. 1969, Princeton University 


Finn, Peter V Mass 
B.A. 1970, University of Massachusetts 

Freer, Everett C., Jr Nev. 
B.A. 1969, California Western University 

Furlow, Terrance G Md. 
Attended George Washington University 

Gale, John H D.C. 
B.A. 1970, Duke University 

Gardner, Melinda M. D.C. 
B.A. 1965, Duke University 

Giorno, Ralph € Colo 
B.A. 1970, University of Colorado 

Glenn, Teri 1 Calif 
B.A. 1970, University of California, Berkeley 

Gloster, Robert € Mass. 
B.S. 1970, Georgetown University 

Gluck, Rita K Va. 
B.A. 1968, New York University 

Goldblatt, Robert S N.Y. 
B.A. 1970, George Washington University 

Goldman, Steven I Mass. 
B.S. 1970, George Washington University 

Gorin, Michael E D.C 
B.A. 1970, Northwestern University 

Greenberg, Allen L. N.Y 


B.A. 1970, Franklin and Marshall College 


Greene, Michael A D.C. 


B.S. in E.E. 1964, State University of 
New York at Buffalo 
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Greenfield, Paul S N.J 
B.A. 1970, University of Pennsylvania 

Hall, Frank A Ala. 
B.A. 1970, Emory University 

Hardy, William R Calif 
B.A. 1970, University of California, Riverside 

Hartz, Leo M Pa. 
B.A. 1969, Pennsylvania State University 

Henriksen, Gary I Wash 
B.S. in Phar. 1970, University of Washington 

Heron, Howard C., Il Md 
B.A. 1970, George Washington University 

Hirsch, Florie N.Y. 
B.A. 1970, Barnard College 

Hobbs, Charles L., II Del 
B.A. 1969, Yale University 

Howard, Douglas R. Mass 
B.S. 1970, Brown University 

Hsia, David Y. Canada 
B.A. 1970, Johns Hopkins University 

Isaacson, Paul J Md 
B.A. 1970, Johns Hopkins University 

Jenkins, Roger C., Jr Calif 
B.S. 1970, University of Washington 

Kalu, Uduma O Nigeria 


B.S. 1967, lowa State University of Science 


and Technology 
M.S. 1969, Howard University 


Kaplan, Jack O N.Y 
B.S. 1970, George Washington University 

Kass, Frederic H., Ul NJ 
B.A. 1970, Colgate University 

Kelly, Gregory B Conn 
B.S. 1970, University of Maryland 

Kennedy, James J Md 
B.A. 1969, Duke University 

Kerr, Vicky E. S.C. 
B.A. 1970, Boston University 

Kestenbaum, David J N.Y 
B.A. 1970, Hofstra University 

Kirchner, Nancy A Ind 
B.S. 1968, University of Maryland 

Kutcher, Leslie M N.Y 
B.S. 1970, Brooklyn College 

Laney, Steven R Wash 
B.S. 1970, University of Washington 

Lau, Mark M Calif 
B.A. 1970, University of California, Berkeley 

Lieberman, Jeffrey A Ohio 
B.A. 1970, Miami University 

London, David B Nev 
B.A. 1970, George Washington University 

Ludlow, Paul € Calif 
B.S. 1970, Brigham Young University 

Maher, Stephen € Wash 
B.S. 1970, University of Notre Dame 

Manart, Frank D Calif 
B.A. 1969, University of Southern California 

Mangiaracina, Thomas A N.Y 
B.A. 1970, New York University 

Marks, William A N.Y. 
B.A. 1969, St. Lawrence University 

McCormick, Joseph P N.Y 
B. A. 1969, Alfred University 

McIntyre, Robert ¢ Wash 
B.S. 1969, Washington State University 

Miller, Robert E N.Y 
B.A. 1970, Hofstra University 

Murray, Ives P N.Y 
B.A. 1969, University of Colorado 

Newman, Robert E Md 


B A. 1970, Lafayette College 


Nguyen, Levan 
B.S. 1970, Methodist College 
Noguchi. Philip D 


B.A. 1970, University of California, Berkeley. 


Pagano, Samuel W 


B.A. 1970, Johns Hopkins University NJ. 
Passeri, Ronald L. 

B. A. 1970, Rutgers University N.Y. 
Payes, William C. 

B.S. 1970, Syracuse University p. 
Piccario, Joyce E. 

B. A. 1970, Hood College Md. 
Poole, Robert W 

B.S. 1970, Dickinson College ohio 
Principi, Kathy L 

B.A. 1970, Rutgers University pc 
Rabinowitz, Asher D 

B.A. 1970, Yeshiva University Mé. 
Radice, Peter A 

B.A. 1970, Yale University wash- 
Rogge, Janet L 

B.A. 1970, University of Washington NY 
Ross, Gary S 

B.A. 1970, Colgate University pc 
Ruby, Jo-Anne B } 

B.S. 1967, M.S. 1970, George Washington 

University NY 
Sacks, Maury E 

B.A. 1970, Lehigh University N.Y. 
Sarafan, Peter M. 

B.A. 1970, Amherst College wash- 
Sexton, Robert I 

B.S. 1970, Gonzaga University Mé. 

th, Alan W 

- 7X a Carson-Newman College Fia- 
Smith, Kenneth R. E i 

Attended Florida Atlantic University Canad? 
Soper, Warren Y., Jr. iversitY» 

BA 1970, Sir George Williams University: » 

Canada N.» 
Sta Peter R 

re 2 Trinity College, Conn. Må. 
Sternburg, Jon K pc 


B.A. 1970, Bowdoin € ollege 
Stewart, Richard C. 

B.A. 1964, Unive 
Taylor, Paul R s 

B.A. 1970, Weber State College 
Thomas, Katherine L. 

Attended University of 
Thompson, John M rsity 

B.S. 1970, Florida Southern Unive 
Thomson, John W iversity 

B S 1970, Brigham Young Unive 
Tievsky, Andrew L. ter 

B A. 1970, University of Roches 
Trued, Sally J 

B.A. 1970, Northwestern Un 


Valk, Thomas H : 
B.S. 1969, Harvey Mudd College 


Van Atta, Glen B., Jr. iversity 
B A. 1965, Ohio Northem Unive 
Van Brakle, John D. 
B.S. 1970, Muhlen 
Vangrov, Mark 5 
B.A. 1970, Mia 
Van Osdel, Lewis A~» 
B.A. 1968, Universe 
Werner, Christopher >. 
B.A. 1969, Dickinson College 


] d 
Whitfield, Peter W. e Islan 
B. M 1969, University of Rhod 


rsity of Pennsylvania 


Arkansas 


iversity 


berg College 


mi University 


ty of Washingto? 


NC 
Calif. 


Wisotsky, Philip 


Md 
A 1970, Boston University 
Yimoyines, Dean J Conn 
1969, Syracuse l niversity 
SECOND YEAR 
mm, Elizabeth G, Mass 
Adking ' 1966, Wellesley College 
James W, ^ 
B Conn 
Bader Cc Wesleyan University 
Calif. 
i, coe U ou of California, Los Angeles 
oseph Calif. 
en at oyola University of Los Angeles 
arles N.Y. 
bene New York University 
BA Mass. 
heit, 1969, Geor Washington University 
Utah 
Bish, E 270, Unive y of Utah 
Bs. » s an Md. 
Bob, x George Washington University 
At llended lo Md. 
Bogran. Luis rge Washington University 
B.S, 196 968, G. Honduras 
Bollinger Bru ra Washington University 
Bs 1969 q^ ec, Colo 
Boxalj, David w corge Washington U niversity 
B. n. Wis 
Boyd, Richar LC arnegie-Mellon University 
Mass 
“pees Bono University 
196 Calif 
ptis 8, » California Lutheran € ollege 
ab. 1979, Qoa L, M 
UStein, arrell H^ Washington University 
cas: 1969 9, Trin t Conn. 
phan, ity College, Conn. 
WAL) 
“der, e » Kenyon College = 


Uni Wash 
I: Wis Deny of Washington 


am D 
Coit, Do, Uni sa 
Álan $' iversity of Michigan 


BA, 
N T ` l 
Cos, 9, Colby c a 
i BA, payne D — 
: i ; NJ 
we Dianan University 
of : Md 
Cog 1969, Fai "M" 
Bk Tho mae University 
Curt r » John, ma 
b nan, Davia a Hopkins University 
Det’: 196 Columbia Union ( ollege he 
ui - ashington | niversity 
` 1 Trini . Conn 
aba bien T. tY College, Conn, 
tli G 
p Mad Dion COrge Washington University u" 
“ey, " 
E ru and Marshall c ollege 
'* natn University m 
By, 1969 
tint 9 989, M N.Y 
ng rian s, "lenberg College 


STUDENTS REGISTERED 


Zagorski, Joseph B NJ 
B.A. 1969, University of Pennsylvania 


Funt, Loren S. Fla. 
Attended George Washington University 

Gersh, Elliot S. Ohio 
B.S. 1969, Ohio State University 

Gladstein, Geoffrey S. Conn. 
B.A. 1969, University of Connecticut 

Goldklang, Gerald A NJ 
B.A. 1969, Boston University 

Gray, William C, Md. 
B.S. 1969, University of Maryand 

Hanowell, Ernest D. Calif. 
B.S. 1969, University of € alifornia, Davis 

Harris, Jeffrey D. N.Y. 
B.A. 1968, Hofstra University 

Hauptman, Alexander O NJ 
B.A. 1967, American University 

Heller, Joel H. NJ. 
B.S., B.Phar. 1968, Rutgers University 

Hsieh, Robert C. D.C. 
B.S. 1969, George Washington U niversity 

Hunter, Bruce C. Utah 
B.S. 1969, Weber State C ollege 

Isaacs, Steven E. N.Y. 
B.S. 1967, St. Lawrence University 

Javerbaum, Jeffrey S. NJ. 
B.A. 1969, Cornell University 

Johnson, Mark Y. Wash. 
B.S. 1969, University of Washington 

Kaires, Pamela A. N.Y. 


B.S. 1969, State University of New York 
at Stony Brook 


Kanda, Mireille B Haiti 
B.S. 1969, American University 

Kerns, Scott E. Mich. 
B.S. 1969, University of Michigan 

Kohl, Chery! A. NJ. 
B.A. 1969, Duke University 

Kolb, Garry R. Calif. 


B.S. 1968, California State Polytechnic 
College, San Luis Obispo 


Krakovitz, Robert W, Pa. 
B.A. 1969, Pennsylvania State University 

Kuhn, Kerry L N.Y. 
B.A. 1970, George Washington University 

Leeper, Willard S. Calif. 
B.S. 1970, Brigham Young University 

Levin, Ronald H. Conn. 
B.A. 1969, Clark University 

Lewin, Alan A. NJ. 
B.A. 1969, Temple University 

Lewis, Allan J. Ariz. 
B.B.A. 1949, Texas Tech University 

Lewis, David G. Utah 
B.S. 1969, University of Utah 

Lipsett, Nathan W, NJ. 
B.A. 1969, Kenyon College 

Liverett, David M. Md. 
B.A. 1969, University of Virginia 

Luria, Alan S. Fla. 
B.A. 1969, University of Michigan 

Mangan, Kenneth F Mass 


B.S. 1969, University of Massachusetts 
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Manley, Michael D. Calif. 


B.A. 1967, M.A. 1970, Sacramento State 
College 


Margules, Edward R. Calif. 
B.A. 1968, University of California, Los 
Angeles 

Mugmon, Marc A. Md. 
Attended Georgetown University 

Mulé, Salvatore Conn 
B.A. 1969, University of Connecticut 

Myles, Courtland L. D.C. 
B.S. 1968, American University 

Partlow, Kenneth L. Wash. 
Attended University of Washington 

Paszek, Michael J. Conn. 
B.S. 1969, Trinity College, Conn. 

Pechan, B. Warren N.Y. 


B.A. 1969, Cornell University 
Penhos, Juan C. Argentina 
B.A. 1970, George Washington University 


Peters, John R. N.Y. 
B.A. 1969, New York University 

Powell, Richard M. Pa. 
B.A. 1968, Temple University 

Prioleau, George R., Jr. S. 
B.S. 1969, South Carolina State College 

Ripley, Robert C. Calif. 
B.A. 1968, University of California, Berkeley 

Romano, John F. N.Y. 
B.S. 1969, St. Peter's College, N.J. 

Rosenthal, Jesse S. N.Y. 
B.A. 1969, George Washington University 

Ross, Stuart E. D.C. 
B.A. 1969, University of Pennsylvania 

Rumsey, Eugene W. Calif 
B.A. 1969, San Diego State College 

Saffer, Jeffrey M. NJ. 
B.A. 1969, Dartmouth College 

Scalettar, Robert E. N.Y. 
B. A. 1969, University of Wisconsin 

Schade, Robert R. N.Y. 
B.A. 1969, Colgate University 

Schliftman, Ronald C. N.Y. 
B.A. 1969, George Washington University 

Siemers, Paul T. m. 
B.S. 1968, University of Illinois 

Silverman, Eugene D. D.C. 
B.A. 1970, George Washington University 

Smith, Lois F Va 
B.S. 1969, Dickinson College 

Smolansky, Stephen J N.Y 
B.A. 1969, Temple University 

Soben, Arthur L. NJ. 
B.A. 1969, Rutgers University 

Sokol, Scott K. N.Y. 


B.A. 1969, Syracuse University 


THIRD YEAR 


Adams, Anthony W. Va 
B.S. 1968, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

Alarcon, Pedro A. De Guatemala 
B.A. 1968, Harvard University 

Althoff, Rodger W. Ohio 
B.A. 1968, Kent State University 

Ammerman, Bruce J. Md. 
B.S. 1969, Case Western Reserve University 

Annos, Thomas Del. 


B.A. 1968, University of Pennsylvania 


Spero, Charles R. NY 
B.S. 1969, Columbia University NJ 
Stang, Howard D. k 
B.A. 1969, Rutgers University wash. 


Stewart, Barry C. 
B.A. in B.A. 1962, University of Washington y, 
Sullivan, Timothy P. 


B.S. 1969, St. Peter's College, NJ. Mà. 
Sutton, Frederick J. 
B.A. 1969, Cornell University Cont. 


Sveda, Sally A 
B.A. 1965, Smith College 


M.S. 1967, Yale University ohio 
Sweet, Ronald € 

B.S. 1969, Wright State University Md. 
Tamagna, Ellen I 

B.A. 1969, Goucher College M. 
Thistlethwaite, Susan J. 

B.A. 1969, Lycoming College pa. 


Thomas, Thomas, Jr À te 
B.A. 1967, M.S. 1969, Pennsylvania Sta 


University Mé 
Travers, Charles K., Jr. 

B.S. 1969, University of Maryland calif. 
Tvedt, Robert A 

B.A. 1969, Stanford University Mas 
Uman, Howard M. 

B.A. 1969, Amherst College ps 


Van de Water, Donald T. 


iversi 
B.S. 1969, George Washington Univers y ps 
Van der Werf, Joseph N. 
B.A. 1969, Duke University was! 
Van Meter, Keith 
B.A. 1963, Miami University Mex? 


Villarreal, Fernando A 

B.A. 1970, George Washing! 
à BS. I9». Ualveitity of Maryland wis 
$^. 1969, Johns Hopkins University NJ 
" BA it 1 afayetis College ob 
Wilson, Douglas D. iversity call 


B.S. 1969, Wright State Un 
erm Califor s, 


on University Mé 


Wilson, Stephen C. 
B.S. 1969, University ot South 


Wright, Kenneth J. L : 
B.S. 1969, Trinity College, Conn p 

Yates, Anthony P 
B.A. 1969, St. V 

Yingling, Kae S. 
B.S. 1969, Universi 


Zarchy, Thomas M 2 
B.S 1969, Trinity College, Conn. 


incent College, Pa. "I 


ty of Maryland NY 


Apter, Matthew N. 2 j wis 
B S. 1968, Trinity College, Conn. 


j Roy J 
Apter, Roy University of Wisconsin o» 


B.A. 1968, 
Barnard, Margaret E. 
B.S. 1967, Dalhousie 
Beall, Michael E 
B.A. 1968, Ohio Wesleyan 


Becker, Stuart A. 
B A. 1968, Lafayette College 


| Johnson, Steele R. 
B.A 


- 1966, University of W 


n ashington B.A. 1968, University of Virginia 
9seph, Raymond E. Ohio Binder, Marc K Pa. 
| A e 1968, Ohio State University B.S. 1969, Pennsylvania State University 
| + andolph W. Wash Bis, Kathleen A NJ 
| Ret 1968, University of Washington B.S. 1968, George Washington University 
BA" Stuart S N.Y. Blanar, Robert A Md 
Katlan, 1968, Case Western Reserve University B.S. 1968, George Washington University 
Bs ‘Roberta L. N.Y.  Bondell, Steven P N.Y. 
ate 5 Simmons C ollege B.S. 1968, City College, New York 
^ " rey I, N.Y Brancaccio, Ronald R N.Y. 
Katzen 968, Clark University B.S. 1968, Fairfield University 
» Jay E, D.C Bransfield, Robert ( 


Co 1967, George W 


ashington University 
» Joseph H. 


N.Y. 
Kesey ` 1963, New York University 
ne Michael A. : NJ 
Kies 1968, Rutgers University 


sling, Brenda R 


Va 
M 962. Oberlin College 


Universin » George Washington 
Ximba, Richard R Calif 
A, 2 e ali 
^ Deer University of c alifornia, Riverside 
Bs 1 CN Calif 
King. E University of Redlands 
S. 1968 y Wash 
Ki k Riga Univer of Washington 
Kea 1968, Unive : Del 
Bs n, Homer RS of Delaware 3 
3.1 ET /a 
Vorengoig Migham Young University 
ta 1 a ge M. Md 
Be Paul H lversity of Pennsylvania 
oco ABA N.Y. 
“Pekoni George Washington University 
3. 1 P ael J, N 
enar gner College = 
Bs, jb Stuart p. r NJ 
BA ein, Alan po of Pittsburgh 4 
Lichte 1968, ns - N.Y. 
BA tei Jacqueline eee 
1 í Ue j 
Loube n + Antioch Con . M 
BA, jollan M, e 
ache 957, George w Md 
Bs cree D *shington University 
Ma, 5, D Ds Md 
Ylang 1969, University of 
D Vit 
Ds 1969, yi ot NJ 
yea dard p, 1 of Maryland 
eC. » Georg, N.Y 
"s than, an College Md 
Miy, C : 
(war; n Inepis- Md 
roy Mellon University 
» Joi M H 
as nats Roadie Pkins University — tad 
OWery >” St. Peters,’ N.Y. 
V qne n 28 * College, N.J, 
Ii 
Aine Universi 
n Ow. University D 
Nobi” 1968, int M 
BA, 1etald p, ^" University M. 


' Geo 
Tge Washington University ES 


Wash. 


STUDENTS REGISTERED 


B.A. 1968, Rutgers University 
Briggs, Charles M Va. 

B.A. 1965, University of Pennsylvania 
Campbell, Darrell A , Jr 


B.S. 1968, Michigan State University 
Cerruti, Michael A 


Mich 


Calif. 
B.A. 1966, University of California, Berkeley 
Chapin, Donald € Md 
B.A. 1968, Tufts University 
Cockerham, Elaine I Mo 
B.A. 1967, Valparaiso University 
Cowin, John A N.Y. 


B.A. 1968, Gettysburg C ollege 
Craft, J. Carl 
B.A. 1968, California Western University 
Daines, Stephen P Utah 
Attended Utah State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 
Daly, Joseph T 


B.A. 1967, University of California, Davis 
Davis, Christopher J. 


Utah 


Calif. 


Calif 
B.S. 1968, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 
De Figuerredo, Paul D. Portugal 
B.S. 1966, Stanford University 
Diaz, Carlos R. Md. 
B.A. 1968, Johns Hopkins University 
Donaldson, Mary M Md. 
B.A. 1968, Sweet Briar College 
Donohue, Dennis J Md 
B.S. 1966, St. John's University, N.Y. 
Ehrlich, Leonard D. N.Y. 
B.A. 1968, Hunter C ollege 
Eisenbaum, Allan M. N.Y. 
B.A. 1969, George Washington University 
Elam, Kenneth C. NJ. 
B.S. 1968, Muhlenberg College 
Exner, John H. Idaho 
B.S. 1968, C ollege of Idaho 
Fine, Anne Elizabeth H. Calif. 


B.A. 1969, George Washington University 
Fox, Sherman S. NJ. 

B.A. 1968, Johns Hopkins University 
Franklin, John M. 


Wash. 

B.S. 1968, University of Washington 

Georges, Britton L. Wash. 
B.S. 1968, L niversity of Washington 

Giannuzzi, Vito A. N.Y. 
B.S. 1968, George Washington University 

Goldman, Robert L. D.C. 
B.A. 1968, University of Pennsylvania 

Griffiths, Richard C. Va. 
B.S. 1968, Michigan State University 

Helfgott, Maxwell A Md 
B.A. 1968, Grinnell College 

Hunter, Robert J. Pa. 


B.A. 1968, Franklin and Marshall College 


Bergman, Stuart K NJ. 


—— 
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Olds, Corwin A Calif. 
B.S. 1947, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. in M.E. 1955, M.S. in M.E. 1956, U.S 
Naval Postgraduate School 


Oliff, Michael NJ 
B.A, 1968, Rutgers University 

Orman, Ronald J. Mont 
Attended University of Montana 

Parker, Frederick W., III Pa 
B.S. 1968, University of Scranton 

Paul, David A Md 
B.A. 1968, Rutgers University 

Pearson, Michael L Wash 
B.S. 1968, Washington State University 

Peck, Dennis F Wash 
B. A. 1968, University of Washington 

Pillsbury, Harold C., III Md 
Attended George Washington University 

Powell, Thomas R N.Y 
B.A. 1968, Boston University 

Reff, Richard B Md 
B.A. 1969, George Washington University 

Rotstein, Martha Mass 
B.S. 1968, Simmons College 

Schenk, Joseph H Md 
B.A. 1968, LaSalle College 

Scherf, Chrisman G N.Y 
B.S. 1968, Duke University 

Schulz, Robert W. Fla 
Attended George Washington University 

Schweitz, Michael C. Md 


B.A. 1969, George Washington University 


FOURTH YEAR 


Abbott, Richard I N.Y 
B.S. 1967, Tufts University 

Adam, George N.Y 
B.A. 1967, New York University 

Aldrich, Stephen M Wash 
B.A. 1967, Whitman College 

Alien, Robert J. Utah 
B.S. 1967, Brigham Young University 

Aligaier, Wayne Va 
B.S. 1967, Brigham Young University 

Babcock, Terence I Md 
B.S. 1967, George Washington University 

Barnes, Patricia J NJ 
B.A. 1966, Gettysburg College 

Bikowski, Joseph B., Jr. Md 
B.A. 1967, LaSalle College 

Boyd, William D., II Md 
B.S. 1967, University of Maryland 

Brancaccio, Michael N.Y 
B.S. 1967, Fairfield University 

Brener, George A. Mass 
B.A. 1967, Boston University 

Browne, Allen F Calif 
B.A. 1967, Brown University 

Browne, Madonna E Maine 
B.S. 1964, Duke University 

Brunt, Roger S Idaho 
B.S. 1967, Brigham Young University 

Bush, Frank J Mass 
B.A. 1967, University of Maine 

Carson, Culley C. Conn 
B.S. 1967, Trinity College, Conn 

Chabalko, John J. Pa. 
B.S. 1967, Muhlenberg College 


Seltzer, Shalom D. 
Attended Tulane University of Louisiana Må. 
Shreeve, Thomas I 
B.A. 1968, Franklin and Marshall College 
Sklaver, Allen R Cons 


B.A. 1968, Williams College p. 
Snover, Seth W. 

B.S. 1968, Muhlenberg College 
Sonkens, Jerry W " lows 

B.S. 1967, Brigham Young University NJ. 
Street, Thomas F 

B.S. 1968, John Carroll University pc 
Surrey, Mark W 

B.S. 1968, University of Pittsburgh Utah 


Swensen, Laird S 

B.A. 1968, Brigham Young University Haiti 
Theard, Franz C. Å 

B.A. 1968, Catholic University of Amerie gh 
Thompson, Charles E., Jr 


B.A. 1968, University of Washington Utah 
Thomson, Stephen T : 
B.S. 1968, Brigham Young University pc 


Thornton, Abigail G. : ton 
B.S. 1965, M.S. 1967, George Washing 


University Mas 
Warchol, Richard J. 
B.A. 1967, Millikin University NY 
Winston, David H. í rk at 
B.A. 1968, State University of New Yo 
Binghamton Col 
Zimmerman, Larry G it 
B.S. 1968, Colorado State University 
gm — 
Mé 
Charlton, Brian L E 
B.A. 1967, Western Maryland College Mé 
Chrisman, Allan K. pi 


B.A. 1967, Lafayette College 


Clark, John L. 


“olleg? A 
B.A. 1967, Franklin and Marshall CO NY 


Cleary, John B. ys 
B.S. 1967, Niagara University 
Cleveland, Marcia C. Cot? 


B.S. 1967, Parsons College 
Corr, Charles A. 
B.A. 1967, Wesleyan 


Costa, Jack M. 
B.A. 1967, Gettysbu 


University M 


y 
rg College N 


Crawford, Joseph A. : Reserve 
B.S. in E.E. 1960, Case Western 
ve) va Universi — v» 
"ri" E. 1964, Columbía Uni 
Crossland, Stanley G. od "m 
B S. 1967, University of Richmo! 
Dantzig, Paul I echnic institute y. 


Attended Rensselaer Polyt 


Darr, David L. 
B.S. 1967, Muhlen 
Delmonico, Francis 1 
B.S, 1966, Mount St. 
Dicus, Paul I 
Attended University 
Fine, Paul M. aj 
B A. 1968, George a 
Fitz-Henley, Norman H. vidi York T 
Attended City College. * 


, , Sidney A. 
b r 1967, Bowdoin College 


berg College 
's College Må. Afi 


o. 
of Arizona » 
n Universit NY 


Mary 


De. 


Furlow, Thomas W., Jr 


Md 
Gan, - 1968, George Washington University 
^ iner, James § Mass 
"3. 1967, Trinity College, Conn 
amer, Steven C, Mass 
LÀ. 1967, University of Massach tt 
C Massachusetts 
rens, John P., Jr Conn 
Ger” 1967, Trinity College, Conn. 
mein, Jared D. N.Y 
O^ 1967, New York University 
"ra jary R » Utah 
oid Utah State University of 
Gi Culture and Applied Science 
Bs Douglas W, N.Y 
Glos; 966, agner College 
BSS Robert J, Md 
Coin, 967, University of Maryland 
Bs Tg, C onstance L, Md 
Goldstein » Pennsylvania State University 
B.A, jox, 0 Ward S, NJ 
d ^c Olgate University 
aman, Clifford J., Jr Ariz 
Go rr State University 
pan, 1 € n 
Green 1967, Tufts University 2 
BA id Mark wW, Utah 
“ey, Devi) priversity of Utah Calit 
x ` alif. 
Gri " Northwestern University 
a. Ronaig M niversity 


A1 ! D.C. 
G 967, — Washington University 


BA 1o, mas M, V 
G 1967, University of Virginia 2 
BAI gaichael A. N.Y 
€ Novara York University Y 
S, iggy tJ. N. 
"on, Tanti University 
Narr, E University of Maine x35 
"A, 1 : 
h 964, bee Md 
Dry Joh Orbe Washington University 
Jag 1967, Sa, Calif 
I Wiliam s, Cando Valley State € ollege 
Jay A 1967, Ja S. NJ 
Eher o™ Hopkins University 
Ky, ^^ 1965. Uni z Calif. 
DA Pli s. ny of California, Berkeley 
uhr 1965, Univ. D.C. 
BA an E Ivenity of Texas at Austin 
v, toa University T" 
'A ] 
s Man? Tulane University of "— 
uia De ý y of Louisiana 
. C N 
0, 


g 


Geo Del 
B, Edwin P. Tee Washington University 


Mah 1967, Uni 
t Joha pty Of Virginia ag 
San j, i 
un, Michaer State c Ollege " 
i3. 1957 CW. Poat r N.Y 
AES Norte lese 
yea 196720 ersity 
^ kw Y Uni - 
N LA, l9; (aneth p versity 
TAS Rope enit of Hawaii — 
7 
Yale Univers; Tenn 


STUDENTS REGISTERED 


Owens, David E. 


Pa. 
B.A. 1964, Wesleyan University 
M.S. 1965, University of Connecticut 
Pash, Robert M. NJ. 
B.A. 1967, Gettysburg College 
Pett, Stephen D, NJ 
B.S. 1967, Seton Hall University 
Polk, Norman O. D.C 
B.A. 1967, Harvard University 
Potenza, Anthony R. N.Y 
Attended University of Pittsburgh 
Pugatch, Robert D. N.Y. 
B.A. 1967, Johns Hopkins University 
Rainey, Edward C. Nebr. 
B.S. 1967, George Washington University 
Reed, Barry S Wash. 
B.A. 1967, University of Washington 
Rein, Richard A. Md 
B.A. 1967, University of Rochester 
Reisman, Jerald L. Ohio 
B.S. 1967, University of Michigan 
Romig, Bruce Va. 
B.S. 1967, Duke University 
Rosenberg, Robert I NJ. 
B.A. 1968, George Washington University 
Ross, David B. MM, 
B.S. 1967, Cornell University 
Ruben, Richard S Pa. 
B.A. 1967, Northwestern University 
Schlachter, Steven A NJ. 
B.S. 1967, St. Peter's College, NJ. 
Schramm, Melinda M. Pa. 
B.S. 1967, Wheaton C ollege, Ill 
Schulman, Brian M. N.Y. 
B.A. 1968, George Washington University 
Schultz, Verna E Md 
B.A. 1968, George Washington University 
Shapiro, Leslie A N.Y. 
B.A. 1967, New York University 
Smith, Howard N N.J 
B.S. 1967, St. Peter’s C ollege, N.J. 
Sonne, David D. Calif. 
B.S. 1968, University of Utah 
Spector, Robert H. N.Y. 
B.A. 1967, Franklin and Marshall College 
Starkweather, Roger J, Va. 
B.A. 1967, Northwestern University 
Strauss, Barry L. N.Y. 
B.A. 1967, Cornell University 
Tan, Edwin € Thailand 
B.S. 1967, Mount Union C ollege 
Tardiff, Jeffrey G. NJ. 
B.A. 1966, St. Michael's C ollege 
Tauber, Ira N.Y. 
B.A. 1967, Brooklyn € ollege 
Travis, Barbara B Md. 
B.A. 1967, Bryn Mawr C ollege 
Ungar, James R NJ. 


B.A. 1967, George Washington University 
Urrutia-S., Carlos O 

B.S. 1966, Georgetown University 
Van Devanter, Stephen H 

Attended George Washington University 
Viener, Robert S 

B.A. 1967, 1 niversity of Pennsylvania 
Watt, Albert J. 

B.A. 1967, Brown University 
Weiss, Richard W. 

B.A. 1966, Cornell University 
Whitley, Richard J 
B.A. 1967, Duke University 


El Salvador 


Md 
D.C. 


Ohio 
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Woodward, Roger S Calif 


B.A. 1966, Stanford University 


Yip, Larry 
B.S. 1967, University of Washington 


Summaries of Registration 


Wash 


Yoder, Paul T. va 
B.S. 1967, Eastern Mennonite College NJ 

Zieminski, John J. j 
B.S. 1967, Fordham University 


1970-71 


— |». 
NUMBER OF REGISTRANTS 
Class entering 1970............. 118 Class entering 1968.......... enm W 
Class entering 1969.......................... 114 Class entering 1967............ m 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS i 
Albbemd oiii 1 North Dakota .„.....ss.sesssseseeeseeses E 
FERED,” eei 3 Ohio ............... errem * UNE 
Arkansas ] Oregon .............. errem 20 
California 36 Pennsylvania ......... 1 
L O: TE, 4 Rhode Island ........m 2 
Connecticut 18 South Carolina ...... et y. 2 
Delaware . i 5 Tennessee 3 
District of Columbia 24 Texas . Mh 13 
Florida ....... s Utah euenire 16 
o DEETAN 2 Virginia 25 
Idaho . 2 Washington 1 
Illinois 2 West Virginia s.s.s... E 
Indiana . sal —— 297.4 2 Wisconsin .....--- mnn 1 
lowa ... ] Wyoming ....-H Í 
Maine 2 Argentina ......se.seeseee 3 
Maryland . 69 Canada ......- I 
Massachusetts 19 El Salvador ..........- 1 
Michigan 2 Guatemala ....... : 
Missouri . l Haiti Í 
Montana l Honduras ... i 
Nebraska 1 Mexico .... { 
Nevada 3 Nigeria : Í 
New Jersey 48 Portugal .......« 
New York 78 Thailand 
North Carolina l 
INSTITUTIONS IN WHICH SCHOOL OF MEDICINE STUDENTS l 


EARNED DEGREES 


Alfred University ........... 
American University .. 

Amherst College . "a Vs A 
Antioch College ... Baake sis 
Barnard College . 

Boston University 

Bowdoin College . . Ma. ve 
Brigham Young University ........... 
Brooklyn College 

Brown University .......... 

Bryn Mawr College . ane 
C.W. Post College ............ peque 


California Lutheran College = 


California State Polytechnic ma i 
College, San Luis Obispo ele i 
"alifornia, University ot, pari d 

alifornia, University of, 
'alifornia, University 0» i 


; 
f "Riverside , 
1 
3 


AA 


A 


Angeles . Pau 
'alifornia, University eit 
‘alifornia Western eve” 
arnegie- Mellon Unive F 
‘arson-Newman 

‘ase Western R 


"ollege ent 
o Unive 


P8s 0008s 


Catholic y 
Clatk Unive 


do State University 
0, University of . 


e, niversity of . 
ollege 


niversity of America .... 


Emo," Mennonite College ............ 


Diversity — 
Plori University Ma. 
Fordh Uthern University 
niversity ... 


George ^V d Marshall College -. 


ashingt Inivers 
Stor getow ngton University 


Ge n University —— 
Go,’ Durg College ~ 
Goyer? niversity 

^ oll 
anall College 
itd University bis o 
Hay Mudd College 
Hofs University of 
Hoods University TON 
Hoy, Co Us i... 
H Diversi 
lit College Y 
i | College emm 
lng University Bur. 


land Technol Ny of Science 
John, Sto ‘on 
Keng. Hopkins 

nt Stai 
lyon 


Mei use 


` ts, Univ ES 
"Ati Colle, PY of 


Iversity Diltieens 


wwe hà f US NN 


U^ 
udin iE et ee ee ee ee 


dissi me ee ee ee ee PI 


Nee ew eee 


10 


w= Ww m. 


SUM MARIES OF REGISTRATION 


St. Michael's College ...................... 
St. Peter's College, N.J. 
St. Vincent College, Pa 
San Diego State College 


Smith College sss 
South Carolina State College ........ 


— 


— 


— 
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Tulane University of Louisiana...... 1 
U.S. Naval Academy ...................... 1 
U.S. Naval Postgraduate School.... 1 


Utah State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Scienco I 
Utah, University of ........................ 4 
Valparaiso University .............. l 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute........ 1 
Virginia, University of .................. 5 
5 

> 


Wagner College snn DRaa 
Washington State University 


Weber State College ................ 
Wellesley College ................... . 
Wesleyan University ........... . 
Western Maryland College 

Wheaton College, Ill. .............«** 
Whitman College 
Williams College .. 
Wisconsin, University of 
Wright State University 

Wyoming, University of 
Yale University |... 


Washington, University of 20 Yeshiva University ........ t 
Number of college graduates ...... 421 Number of colleges represented - 


Recipients of the Degree of Doctor of Med 


Name, State of Residence, Degrees Held 
Flavius Abiola Akerele, Nigeria 
B.A. 1966, Boston University 
Jules Richard Altfas, Arizona 
B.A. 1966, Arizona State University 
Robert Anderson, Jr., Michigan 
B.S. 1966, Michigan State University 
Joseph Milo Andrus, Kentucky 
B.S. 1965, Stanford University 
Emanuel David Ascarelli, New York 
B.S. 1966, State University of New York 
at Albany 
Thomas Edgar Bageant, District of Columbia 
B. A. 1966, Western Maryland College 
John Andrew Balacki, New York 
B.S. 1966, Canisius College 
Sherwood Washington Barefoot, Jr., 
North Carolina 
B.A. 1963, Duke University 
Gregory William Benkovic, Connecticut 
B.A. 1966, Johns Hopkins University 
Robert Wayne Bonar, Idaho 
B.S. 1966, College of Idaho 
Ronald Calvin Burton, Utah 
B.S. 1965, University of Utah 
Dennis Lane Canon, New Mexico 
B.S. 1966, University of Arizona 
Andrew Anthony Ceavatta, Jr., Pennsylvania 
B. A. 1966, Franklin and Marshall College 
Nicholas Anthony Cerimele, Ohio 
B.S. 1965, University of Pittsburgh 
Donna-Marie Therese Christian, Virgin Islands 
B.S. 1966, St. Mary's College, Ind 
Leo Joseph Patrick Clark, New Jersey 
B.S. 1966, University of Notre Dame 
Gerald Fredric Davis, New York 
B.S. 1966, University of Missouri 
James Ward Delameter, Washington 
B.A. 1966, University of Washington 
George Gerald Edwards, California 
B.A. 1966, San Jose State College 
Maureen Crittenden Edwards, District of 
Columbia 
B.S. 1966, Marquette University 


icine, May 2^» — 


Internship Appointment 
Washington Hospital Center, Was 


D.C f C. 
St. Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, D' 
c ni Be 
Memorial Hospital of Long Beach, Lo! £ pe 
Calif city 
Latter-Day Saints Hospital, Salt Lake 


hingto®, 


“alif. 
U.S. Naval Hospital, San Diego, Cali 


i a, Wash. 
Madigan, General Hospital, Tacom 


ital 
G.W. Service, D.C. General Hospita^, 
Washington, D.C. ital and 
William A. Shands Teaching Hos? 
Clinics, Gainesville, Fla. 


Affiliated Hospitals 


University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich a] Centefs 
University of € alifornia Medical 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Calif. 
U.S. Naval Hospital, 


Oakland, 

sorce Center 

David Grant U.S. Ait Force Cent's 
Calif 

Memorial Hospital 
Calif 

Mercy Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


cal Center, $% 


Presbyterian Pacific Medi a 
ounty Hospit?* 


Francisco, Calif s 
gs C 


State University-Kin T " 
Brooklyn, N.Y. l prookly® ^ 
Brookdale Hospital Center, “al 

ital, San Fran 


Kaiser Foundation Hosp 


Calif. LC 
U.S. Naval Hospital, Oakland 


alif. 


Children’ 


John R 


B Oy Emmett, Florida 


` corgia Institute echr 4j 
1965, ¢ al of Techno & 
M.S. 1968 Ba 


iylor University 
| Robert Melvin Fine, Maryland 

| Ge A. 1967, George W ashington University 
rw Penny Ford, New York 

Pete A 1965, Brigham Young l niversity 

€r Charles F reis, Jr 


5S. 19 > 
Henry F $6, St, F 


» New Jersey 
eter's College, NJ 
Fancis Gardstein, Jr., New York 
Robert ta Franklin and Marshall Coll 

B. 3 Gerety, New Jersey 

M.A 1966 Rutgers University 
Peter R a.” Ph.D, 1967, Stanford University 
Jay St p erkin, New Jersey 
en Goldberg, New York 


ing 1966, State l niversity of New York at 
Eric E amton 


Win Gor 


ege 
Jh 


anson, W ashington 
Kathr, ©, Washington State University 
pon enders Guyton, New Jersey 
Charles 156, Juniata ( ollege 
icha 
B "we Chard Hartz, Montana 


Minn 6, oncordia ( ollege, Moorhead, 


S. p », George Wast Jniversi 
a ashington University 
"rw H erndon IV, Georsia m 
Tho, Georgetown l J 
as R niversity 
Bs 1 dward Higgins, New Jersey 
Malco m D, Fordham University 
Bs 1965, oslas Hill, California 
Edwara Lio. Stanford University 
] Dps 19 Hines, Connec ticut 
ack Hen ,C Olumbia University 
| 2A. 199g Hirsch, Pennsylvania 
ar Redd ashington and Jefferson ( ollege 
j B.A, 1966 U Hoart, Pennsylvania 
9hn c rl Hy, go versity of Pennsylvania 
Ba Sefs, Califor bns 
Jon A 1966. C nia 
On sj 


» Califo 
gur mia Lutheran College 
B A. jog useby, New e 


Oker Cla " Brown U 
5 C alifornia 

Rot A jieham Young University 

No, As 1966 1 PPSon, Ut 


B.A, 1 ~ New Jerse 
Met Qd Marsha Coney 
Joel Diversity of ¢ alifornia, Los 
SR nw yos 

Bam Wil ens Ylvania State University 
hu 1 *wis Ke 


s Joh nt, Mississipp. 
Bs jBemara Ko oPkins University 
Ro 1 966 Vick, M on 


sn maw, Jr 

Ely, » George Wwa Teinia 

REA. 1990 Lewis yy, MaaSton University 
o 


- | Joh » Maryland 
BA Allan Lew; Pking University 
b 1 "aew York 
Jon w T llege, N Y 
Bs ‘an 
ly es . Arizon 
BM ill 4 of Arizona 
1954. - i aryland 
ell University 
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Duke University Medical C enter, Durham, N.C. 


Latter-Day Saints Hospital, Salt Lake ( ity, Utah 


U.S. Public Health Service Hospital, San 
Francisco, Calif 

New York Medical € ollege, Metropolitan 
Hospital Center, New York, N.Y 

Beth Israel Hospital, New York, N.Y 


St 


nf 


ford University Hospital, Palo Alto, Calif. 


Meadowbrook Hospital, East Meadow, N.Y. 


Medical College of Virginia Hospital, Richmond, 
Va 


Marquette Affiliated Hospitals, and Milwaukee 
County General Hospital, Milwaukee, Wis 

George Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D.4 

University of Oklahoma Hospitals and Veterans 
Administration Hospital, Oklahoma City, 


Okla 

Washington Hospital € enter, Washington, 
D« 

Children's Orthopaedic Hospital, Seattle, 
Wash 


Greenwich Hospital, Greenwich, Conn 


Bernalillo County Medical Center, Albuquerque, 
N.M 


Greenwich Hospital, Greenwich, Conn. 


University of Michigan Hospital, Ann Arbor, 
Mich 

George Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D.C 

George Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D.< 

University of W ashington Affiliated Hospitals, 
Seattle, Wash 

U.S. Army Medical Service Hospital, Letterman 
General Hospital, San Francisco, Calif. 

Latter-Day Saints Hospital, Salt Lake € ity, Utah 


Memorial Hospital of Long Beach, Long Beach, 
Calif 

Germantown Dispensary and Hospital, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Washington Hospital Center, W ashington, 
D< 


t 


Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, Canada 

Strong Memorial Hospital of the University of 

Rochester, Rochester, N.Y 

Veterans Administration € enter- Wadsworth, 
Los Angeles, Calif 

University of California Medical Center, Los 
Angeles, Calif 

Good Samaritan Medical Center, Los Angeles, 
Calif 

U.S. Naval Air Station Hospital, Jacksonville, 
Fla 

North Shore Hospital, Manhasset,N.Y., and 
Memorial Hospital for Cancer and Allied 
Discases, New York, N.Y. 

U.S. Naval Hospital, Oakland, Calif 


Washington Hospital Center, W ashington, 
D. 


| 
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William Stafford Lynch, Ohio 
B.S. 1966, University of Notre Dame 
Winthrop Sylvester MacLaughlin, Jr., 
Connecticut 
B.S. in Phar. 1966, Fordham University 
Warren Clark Marshall II, New Jersey 
B.S. 1966, Pennsylvania State University 
Milton James Menchey, California 
B. A. 1966, San Diego State College 
Malcolm Kent Mewha, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1966, University of Pennsylvania 
Paul Dennis Miller, Pennsylvania 
(With Distinction) 
B.A. 1965, Gettysburg College 
M.S. 1966, George Washington University 
Paul Ralph Mitchell, Massachusetts 
B.S. 1966, University of Massachusetts 
Thomas Eugene Moeser, Maryland 
B.A. 1967, George Washington University 
Warren Frederick Muth, New York 
B.A. 1964, Gettysburg College 
Fred Gordon Odere, New York 
B.S. 1966, Carnegie-Mellon University 
Alan Joseph Oram, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1966, Mount St. Mary's College, Md 
Robert Clark Osborne, California 
B.A. 1966, University of California, Los 
Angeles 
Robert Clemmer Palmer, New Mexico 
B.S. 1966, University of New Mexico 
John Cheung Pan, Hong Kong 
B.S. 1966, University of Notre Dame 
Philip Paul, New York 
B.A. 1964, Brandeis University 
George Cannon Pugsley, Utah 
B.S. 1966, University of Utah 
Burton L. Redd, Texas 
B.S. 1967, University of Utah 
John Stafford Rogers II, Maryland 
B.S. 1966, University of Maryland 
Richard Mason Rytting, Utah 
B.S. 1966, University of Utah 
Salvatore Carl Santangelo, Connecticut 
B. A. 1965, Catholic University of America 
Joseph Boyle Sappington, Maryland 
B.S. 1965, Georgetown University 
Anita Koosman Schnur, New Jersey 
B.A. 1966, Rutgers University 
Gabriel Frank Sciallis, New Jersey 
B.A. 1966, Rutgers University 
Samuel Jack Scott, Jr., Virginia 
(With Distinction) 
B.S. 1966, George Washington University 
Marc Robert Segall, New Jersey 
Robert Jay Singer, New Jersey 
B.S. 1966, Pennsylvania State University 
Charles Ira Smith, New York 
B.S. 1966, Syracuse University 
Charles Edward Snyder, West Virginia 
B.A. 1966, West Virginia University 
Michael Sandor Sommer, Maryland 
B.A. 1959, M.A. 1964, George Washington 
University 
Harold Philip Strunk, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1966, Yale University 
Ralph Toshio Suetsugu, Hawaii 
B.A. 1966, Johns Hopkins University 
Patrick Joseph Sullivan, Florida 
(With Distinction) 
Michael Eric Sussman, New Jersey 
B.A. 1966, Franklin and Marshall College 
Richard Landon Taylor, Jr., Ohio 


Cleveland Clinic Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio 


Hartford Hospital, Hartford, Conn 


Geisinger Medical Center, Danville, Pa. 
York Hospital, York, Pa 
Hartford Hospital, Hartford, Conn. 


ity of 
Strong Memorial Hospital of the University 
Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 


ver, 
Mary Hitchcock Memorial Hospital, Hanov" 
N.H 
U.S. Naval Hospital, Portsmouth, Va. 


lef 
U.S. Army Medical Service Hospital, Trip! 
General Hospital, Honolulu, Hawall NC. 
Duke University Medical Center, Durham: 


U.S. Naval Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa- 


Calif. 


U.S. Naval Hospital, Camp Pendleton, 


University of California Medical Center, Lo 
Brookdale Hospital Center, Brooklyn, NY. 
Montefiore Hospital and Medical Centef, “a 
L A a x! California Medical center, 1% i 


Angeles, Calif t0, 
Stanford University Hospital, Palo Al 


pe 
on Hospital Center, wWashingtoP» : 
sity ot TO 
pittsburgh — 


Baltimore 


Washingt 


Medical Branch Hospitals, Unive 
Galveston, Texas 

Presbyterian University Hos 
Pa seal 

University of Maryland Hospita^ 
Md 


tration 
G.W. Service, Veterans I 
Hospital, Washington, D 


ospital, 
George Washington eden H 


Washington, D.C. tal, 
G.W. Service, D.C. General Hospi 


Washington, D.C. 


U.S. Naval Hospital, San Diego, Ca tal, po 


IC enter H 


pital, 


New England Medica 


" Y. 
Mass. ont M a, Ne 
Meadowbrook Hospital, m 4 


tonio, T 
ral Hospital, San An 
thesda, Md: 


Brooke Gene 


U.S. Naval Hospital, Be 


Pa. 


pital, Reading. 
Hawail 


Reading Hos 
lu. 
Queen's Hospital, Honolulu, 


tals, 
Miam! Affiliated € Fis. 
al Hospital, F. 
Hospital, 


cieveisnd, OP 


University of 
Jackson Memori 
Kaiser Foundation 


Calif 
Cleveland Clinic Hospital, 
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an Thomas Maryland Walter Reed General Hospi 
1966, t hiversity o ryland 


tal, Washington, 
D« 


Hospital € enter, Washington, D.« 


€ Health Service He spital, Baltimore 
Hospita Oakland, Calif 
ngton Hospita 


llip Wein 


Steir 


1 Hartford Hospital Hartford, Conn 

? 6, Rutgers Un ty 
Janiel Welch, N 

9 


Hospital, Rock ester, 


( 5, Georgeto s. 
Taig Duryea a. bes 


dward 


son Hospitals Med cal I 
Program, T acson, Ariz 


APPENDIX: RECENTLY ESTABLISHED 
REGULATIONS 


THE FOLLOWING UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS are under review and may be o 
to change in connection with the establishment of judicial processes. Bulle 


and handbooks incorporating any changes will be issued as appropriate. 


edh 
The following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was approved 
the University’s Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: e 
" : oc 
Whereas, safety and order are essential preconditions of the learning pr 


and indeed of the very concept of a university; and r n dl 

Whereas, The George Washington University is committed to protectio yl 
free speech and freedom of assembly, and to safeguarding the right of “a 
protest on campus; and is committed equally to maintaining the peace fi 
safety of the campus, in the knowledge that all rights are in jeopardy 
violence and civil disorder prevail over law and reason; j 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washingt eg 
versity: that in the event a demonstration at this University exceeds the in 
of free assembly and lawful advocacy, and demonstrators are engaging pert) 
lawful acts which cause or imminently threaten injury to persons be. Pr ities 
or which obstruct or interfere with normal and necessary University "e 
this body affirms the authority of the President, or other University e afte! 


3 : ssibl 
designated to act in his absence, to take such reasonable steps, if pot iniversit 
consultation with the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the re o 

resto!” of 


D è " ire >» : 

Senate and the President of the Student Body, as are required uspensi? 

preserve order; including, if deemed necessary and appropriate, © eg per 
s : t such law enfo 

students or faculty engaging in such acts, and use of such law en vio 


ection 9 
sonnel as are needed to effect the removal, arrest, and prosesor tri pal 
: . a 
lators. Any such suspension shall be reviewed by an appropri 
soon after order is restored as is practicably possible. pef 


The following was approved by the University’s Board of Trustees 0^ "m 
19, 1968: eis | Es University "pal 
Any student suspended from The George Washington dvocacy ^. of 
grounds of exceeding the bounds of free assembly and lawful bue : 
have his suspension reviewed by the Hearing Committee on d as is p? 
The George Washington University as soon after order is Tes 
ticably possible. was 4 
itte 
The following resolution, submitted by the Student Life ona F " 
proved by the University's Board of Trustees on October 19, ms its adit J 
Be it resolved that The George Washington University: - ines! 
commitment to freedom of expression (a) by continuing pn P conduct 
government organizations which are recruiting employees 1 no l e 
tivities at designated places on campus, and (b) by piae ed. 
dents who may wish to protest the presence of such pesi or di 
ever, that such protest shall be orderly and shall not impe 


cruiter in his activities. 
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* 


as a forum for the free 
uests invited to speak on this 
ve the right to appear 
edom of students to e 


Meetings Shall ha 
Ing the f 


Provided, I 


and to be heard. and (b 
Xpress dissent from the vie 


Ws of the speaker, 
live lowever, that that expression of dissent be orderly and nonobstruc- 
ie University distinguishes between orderly protest and resistance-by-ob- 
uction: it 


accepts the former 
] 
m ing the latter as an 


© its Object. 


e : 
l9 Ioa wing was approve 


as a leg 


itimate expression of 
abridgement of 


the freedoms of the 


d by the University 's Board of Trustees on October 
i The Geor 


ge Washington University 
or Or, Or creed. Such 
Digna ations in the past, 
Or support 
‘ ed by 
MOndisori 1 F : y 


by re Imination in m 
ev Committees 


IS Opposed 


to discrimination based on 
discrimination 


mày have appeared in campus 
In the future, however, no organization can be recog- 
the University "Vides continued assurance of 

actices and in intent, 
rs Of the University 


unless it pr 
embership pr 


considered adequate 
and office 


S Unive: 

those awe Versity cannot condone violations of law. 
Men, ES Which Proscribe possession. 

Which m “y the acade 
Privila ay include 


including violation of 
or distribution of certain drugs. 
now that administrative action, 
revocation of other 
the University, may be taken in 
and the rights of others. 


responsibility of the President and the 
plement this policy 


use, sale, 
mic community should k 
dismissal from the 
Sion or 


» Submitted by the University Senate, was 


approved by 
rustees on January 16, 1969; 


by of t the Senate of The George W ashington University: Any 
e . i 
Vin form versity (including as members of the Į niversity all persons 
(a) Who » Connection with the 1 


niversity ) 
‘nd learnin engages in 


(b E er conduct that unreasonably obstructs teaching, research, 
U H o u 
è Neason. 
(entity or , ©asonably obstructs free access to 
c 


b members or guests of the 
(ga Mo disap " iversity bui] 
d) 


disobey, 
E eys genera] regulations of the L niversity, or 
hy sity Mages Universi 


ty property or 
be " i 

M Pu 

t disc; hed for 


dings, or 


injures members or guests of the 


nas, ^ his conduct by dismissal from t 
Roy ary action. 
In ori. I 


he University, or by some 
throug 


é : h procedures established within the University 
lain, der to m Of its members. 

su » 
oj action re due Process, any student subject to dismissal or other 
| 3 ) 
iver shal] i the Brounds of 


violating any of the premises of this 
at h : 


the right of review of the action by the 
nt Affairs 


Iz. , IS discretio 
arin : on, 
Ommittee on Studer 
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exchange of ideas 
campus at duly scheduled 
) by sanction- 


dissent while re- 
individuals who 


ANNUAL ISSUES OF THE UNIVERSITY BULLETIN 


Requests for the following publications must include your zip code and rd 
be addressed as indicated. 

COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES, Dean of the College 

NATIONAL LAW CENTER, Dean of the Center | 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE, Dean of the School 


UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE CATALOGUE (Arts and Sciences Pain 
Government and Business Administration, Public and Internation 


Office of Admissions 

SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, Admissions Office, School of Medicine 
SUMMER SESSIONS, Dean of the Summer Sessions 

SCHEDULE OF CLASSES: FALL AND SPRING SEMESTERS, Registrar | 


jons 
SCHEDULE OF CLASSES: SUMMER SESSIONS, Dean of the Summer Sess 


A 


Abbrey; 
Cadem 
Ca. em 


ations, key to, 41 
ic dishonesty, 29 
ic dismissal, 28 
temic Status, 88 
“ident insurance, 3] 
Ministration, officers of, 90 
Ministrative Offices, 14 

va sion Procedure, 18 
anced Standing, 18 


Ospitals, 15-17 


A 


degree, 22 


Y Courses, 


S Bistrat; 
Children tion for, 40 
Clin * Ospital, 15 
inj tkships, 12-13 
Clini i p Bineering Courses, 48 
Clinic acilities, 16 4 
, Diversity. 15, 


; ' Schools 
Mversity 88. 


33-36 


and divisions of the 


Arts and 
edicine, 22 
Science and 
ledicine, 22 


and Doctor of Medicine. 


Alumni and allied associations, 37-38 
Anatomy courses, 41—44 
Anesthesiology courses, 44—45 
Application, 18 

For graduation, 29 
Arts and Medicine. 


> 


combined curriculum, 


Assistants in research and instruction, 
136-43 


Attendance, 27 


Board of Trustees, 88-89 
Buildings, 14 


Columbia Hospital for Women, 15 


Committees of the Executive F aculty, 
9-10 


Cost of textbooks and equipment, 21 
Courses of instruction, 40-85 
Abbreviations for, key to, 41 
Numbers and symbols used in 
connection with, 40 
Curriculum, 13 


Dermatology courses, 48—49 

Dishonesty, academic, 29 

Dismissal from the University, 28, 
29 158.59 

Distinction, degrees earned with, 22 


District of Columbia General Hospital, 
15 


Divisions of the University, 88 

Doctor of Medicine, degree of. 17-22 

Dual program for the Doctor of 
Philosophy and Doctor of Medicine 


39 


degrees, 22-23 


Ors, 91 -92 
ments, 17 
Health C8Y and Eny 
nv "nf: 
th courses 49 s] menta] 


Equipment, 14 
Equipment, student, cost of, 21 
Examinations, 18, 19, 28-29 

Executive Faculty, 9-10 


INDEX 
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he mQoesx 


Facilities, 14—17 
Faculty, 7-8 
And staff of instruction, 91—136 
Fairfax Hospital, 15-16 
Fees, 19-20, 21 


G 


General Alumni Association, 37 

Geographical distribution of students, 
152 

Government museums, 17 

Grades, 27-28 


Health and accident insurance, 31 
Health services, student, 30—31 
History of the School, 11 

History of the University, 87-88 
Honor societies, 32 

Honorary Trustees, 89 


Institutions in which School of Medicine 
students earned degrees, 152-54 
Insurance, health and accident, 31 


Fellowship programs, 35-36 
Fellowships, 23-24, 35 
Financial aid, 21, 23-26 


Financial regulations, 20-21 


= Em 
Graduates, 1970, 154-57 
Graduation, 29 
Fee, 20 
With distinction, 22 
Gynecology courses, 63-66 
Ep 


Honors, 22 


Hospital, 15, 33-36 
Administrative staff, 34 
Medical staff, 33-34 

Housing, 31 


Em 


1970 graduate 


Internship appointments, 
154-57 
Internship program, 35-36 


—— 


Library, 14 
Loan funds, 21, 25-26 


M 


Master of Science and Doctor of 
Medicine combined degree, 22 

Medical admission test, 18, 19 

Medical alumni association, 37-38 


Medical and Public Affairs courses, 
51-52 


N 


National Board Examinations, 18, 28-29 
Neurological Surgery courses, 62 


0 


Objectives of the School of Medicine, 
11-12 
Obstetrics courses, 63—66 


y, 87-88 


Location of the Universit 


—— 


Medical Center, 11 

Medical library, 14 _ 4 
Medical school buildings, 1 
Medical Technology course, -~ 
Medicine courses, 52-59 


-61 
Microbiology courses, 59-6 
Neurology courses, 62-63 
esie On 
Ophthalmology conn d 6 


"€ ó 
Orthopaedic Surgery ' 
Otolaryngology courses, 


p 


phology Courses, 68—71 
QI Care, 12-13 

Ment of fees, 20-21 
“diatrics Courses, 72.74 
armacology courses, 75—77 
Ysica] examinations, 31 
Ysiology Courses, 77-80 


, 82-83 


tc ' degrees, 1970, 154-57 
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Probation, 28 

Programs, right to change, 29 
Projected tuition increases, 21 
Psychiatry courses, 80-82 


Release of student information, policy 
on, 29-30 
Research, assistants in, 136-43 
Research building, 14 
Residence halls, 31 

Residency Programs, 35-36 
Right to change Programs, 29 
Right to change rules, 29 
Right to dismiss students, 29 


Student equipment, cost of, 21 
Student health sery ices, 30-31 
Student information. release of, 29-30 
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COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (A.A.); Bache 
lor of Arts (B.AJ, Bachelor of General Studies (B.Gen.Std.), Bachelor of 
ence (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in Environmental Health (B.S. in Env.H d 
Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science (B.S. in Geod. , 
Cart.Sc.), Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology (B.S. in Med.TechJ) 
Bachelor of Science in Oceanography (B.S. in Ocea.) 


g 


0 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Master of Arts (M.A.), Mato), 
Fine Arts (M.F.A.), Master of Music (Mus.M.), Master of Science f hy 
Master of Science for Teachers (M.S. for Teachers), and Doctor of Phi 
(Ph.D.) 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE: Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


Maste! 
NATIONAL LAW CENTER: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M) serica 
of Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law ; (SJD) 
Practice) (M.Comp.L.(Am.Prac.), and Doctor of Juridical Science 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of Science (Civ 
gineering) (B.S. (C.E.), Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineerin pach? 
(E.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Measurement Science) (B.S. (Mec ‘Sci 
lor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) (B.S. (M.E.), Master 5 
(M.S.), Master of Engineering Administration (M.E.A.), and Dos 
ence (D.Sc.) 


of sc 


in E 3d.), pachelo' 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: Bachelor of Arts in Education (B.A. e 
of Science in Physical Education (B.S. in P.EJ, Master of Arts r 
(M.A.TJ, Master of Arts in Education (M.A. in Ed), Educatio 
(Ed.S.), and Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 


Busine 
SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Bachelor of gs 4 à 
Administration (B.B.A.), Bachelor of Science in General S Master of A 
Gen.Std.), Master of Arts in Government (M.A. in Govt), nets dm. 
in Health Care Administration (M.A. in H.C.A.), Master of Master 0 mind 
tration (M.B.AJ, Master of Public Administration ( M.P.AJ) d ion y 
in Administration (M.S. in Adm.), Master of Urban and y Admin, 
(M. of Urb. and Reg.Plan.), Graduate Certificate in Health “tion (DB 
tion (Grad.Cert. in H.C.A.), Doctor of Business Administra ) 
and Doctor of Public Administration (D.P.A.) AJ [6 
B.M. of 
SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Bachelor ot A jn 
tificate of the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies (Cert. of (M.S. in LA 
Arts (M.A.), and Master of Science in International Affairs ) 
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June 19 
July 3 

July 17 
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July 23 


July 24 
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September 3-5 


1970-71 
September 14-15 


September 16 
October 9 
November 11 
November 25 
November 30 
ecember 19 
January 4 
January 4 
January & 
January 1 1-12 
January 13-22 


1971 
tJ anuary 28-30 
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ebruary 15 


March 15 


April 3 
April 13 
May 3 
May 14 
May 17-18 
May 19.28 
May 31 
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1971-72 


m Piember 13-14 
yo 


t Houn Scheduled 


sach Semester 


on W 
Ady Etistration en Cvenings for the 13-weck session 
ance announced in the Schedule of ( 


THE CALENDAR 1970-71 


SUMMER TERM 

Registration for all sessions (12 am-7 pm) Monday 
First session and 13-week session begin Tuesday 
Holiday Friday 

First-session classes end Friday 

First-session examination period Monday—W ednesday 
Registration for students attending 2d session only (2-7 
pm) Thursday 

Second-session classes begin Friday 

Last day of classes Wednesday 

Second-session and 13-week session examination period 
Thursday-Saturday 


FALL SEMESTER 


Registration Monday-Tu« sday 

Application for February graduation due as part of regis- 
tration 

Classes begin We dnesday 

SJ.D. dissertations of February candidates due Friday 
Veterans Day (holiday) Wednesday 

Thanksgiving recess begins after last class Wednesday 
Classes resume Monday 

Christmas recess begins after last class Saturday 
Classes resume Monday 

LL.M. theses of February candidates due Monday 
Last day of fall-semester classes Friday 

Reading period Monday-Tuesday 

Examination period Wednesday—Friday 


SPRING SEMESTER 
Registration Thursday Saturday 


Application for June graduation due as part of registra- 
tion 


Spring-semester classes begin Monday 

S.J.D. dissertations of June candidates due Friday 
Winter Convocation and Observance of the University's 
Sesquicentennial (holiday) Monday 

Application for 1971-72 teaching fellowships due Mon- 
day 

Spring recess begins after last class Saturday 

Classes resume Tuesday 

LL.M. theses of June candidates due Monday 

Last day of spring-semester classes Friday 

Reading period Monday-Tuesday 

Examination period Wednesday-Friday 

Memorial Day (holiday) Monday 

Commencement Sunday 


FALL SEMESTER 


Registration Monday-Tuesday 


will meet on July 22, 


lasses, which will be available well 
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THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


HISTORy 

THR 

1g SW SCHOOL, the oldest in the District of Columbia, was established in 
the With a formal program of two vears of study This was largely through 


e 
Coll forts of the Rev erenc 
*ge, Whose 
Classes. 


Ott Kay, 


1 George Whitefield Samson, President of Columbian 
action resulted in the purchase of a separate building for holding 
This building had belonged to Trinity Church, of which Francis 


ad been Senior Warden. It was occupied by the Law School until 


n 1867. m om twenty-two of the then thirty-seven states, received de- 

" 1e School continued to have a student body and a faculty 
ct that it was at the seat of our nation's government. As- 
N of the U savid J. Brewer and John Marshall Harlan of the Supreme 
nd bar : hited States were among the prominent members of the bench 
In 18 © Served as lecturers 


Lane Year after the first such program was adopted in the United 


*s, ` 
Laws. Ad X instituted a course leading to the degree of Master of 
extended ,: Me course of instruction for the degree of Bachelor of Laws 
2 th Ss And three years The School took part in 1900 in the organization 
mit C^ of American Law Schools Later, women students were 
Maduated * in 1916 the first woman to take a regular course in law was 


I . 
oeri the Past qu 


The ngs arter-century the Law School dev eloped its course and seminar 
of 4 ee yt ne deration for the needs of first-degree and graduate students. 
forei b Doctor 


tati gn lawyers W of Juridical Science was instituted in 1940. The needs 

for m f law wo k 9 come to this countrv and who require additional prep- 

hu egrees of 2 in the United States resulted in the creation of programs 
N Ve Lay, (A Master of Comparative Law in 1946 and Master of Com- 

atio, American Practice) in 195] 

ch had had an important place in legal education in 

à since 1869, was merged in George Washington Uni- 


jet: Diversity 
„istri y, whi 
"y À of Columbj 
h * Of ‘special 
d Copyri 


research 


and study, such as the independent Patent, 
ght Rese 


arch Institute, give richness to the basic cur- 


7 


a 


= 


8 NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


The National Law Center, which was established in 1959, seeks to establish 
and coordinate programs of teaching, research, and creative development » 
law which will assist the profession to meet the demands placed upon it 
contemporary society. Emphasizing an interdisciplinary approach to m o 
social, political, scientific, and economic problems having legal implications, *» 
Center also encourages close relations with other appropriate units of the 


versity. see firs 
In 1968, the Law Center established the degree of Juris Doctor as its 


degree in law. 


LOCATION IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 

Of special significance is the location of the National Law Center in the ^i 
tion's Capital, the focal point of the law in action, both American an " a 
national. The work of the Center goes on in this environment, presenting 
unique opportunity for observation and study of federal agencies—judich 7 
islative, and administrative. Readily accessible are the Supreme Court "is, 
United States, the federal trial and appellate courts of the District of Col tes 
and, in addition, federal courts of special jurisdiction, such as the U 
Court of Claims, the United States Court of Customs and Patent AP Current 


Tax Court of the United States, and the Court of Military Appeals. 
onal co 


nit 


federal legislation can be studied as it is considered by Congress! entè 
tees and as it comes up for debate on the floors of the House o ncies, S% 
tives and the Senate. With respect to the federal administrative age va" 


dents here in Washington have matchless opportunities for study an 

tion. They can attend informal and formal hearings of these agencie ication 
obtain from the docket sections complete records of : E 
in specific cases. Illustrative of such federal agencies are the Interst psport" 
merce Commission and the Civil Aeronautics Board in the 
tion; the Federal Trade Commission in the field of trade regul 
ties and Exchange Commission in the field of security issues an na n 
finance; the National Labor Relations Board in the field of labor pede! 
relations; the United States Patent Office in the field of patent law; wer; 
Power Commission in the field of water, natural gas, and electric Fr on. 
the Federal Communications Commission in the field of radio and ex 


aw in action are" 
Supplementing these environmental advantages of law in ac the varios 


ation; the rate 


: ' : : : 5 ess, in 
ceptional research library collections in the Library of ome di headquatten 
departments of the Federal Government, and in the wry a of t “ot 

pe er T er MW wet The notable libr 
of national and international organizations. The nc scorge ia 


Foundation for International Peace has been acquired by mparative igl 
University for use of research students in international — “The Capit? 
fields with respect to which Washington has come to be ca P 
of the World.” 

The years of residence 
the community, which in the case 
tional Law Center is the government of the 


at law school are years of participation K ity » 

of the George Washington co : 

United States. AS ? nament $^ 
goal be gove! in whi 


the study of law takes on added meaning, whether the * community 
ice or practice, general or specialized, and wh t 
the student plans to practice. 


atever 


JURIS DOCTOR PROGRAM 


OBJECTIVES 


purpose of the Center is to prepare men and women to meet the 
ty in the many fields of law, public and private. These needs call 
" technical skill but also for responsible leadership in the develop- 
law and the administration of justice. In fulfilling these responsi- 
tice Center conducts (1) a program of study in preparation for the prac- 
9f law, whether it be general practice, specialized practice, or government 
"Vice; (2) the publication of a law journal containing the results of research 
€ law; (3) a series of student professional co-curricular activities; (4) 

Nd research on an advanced level for foreign as well as for American 
5; and (5) a continuing legal education program for members of the bar. 


Study 4 
Student 


Juris Doctor Program 


WIDE GEOGRAPHIC 


: DISTRIBUTION of the students who come to the Nation's 
Dita] to study 


law makes this a truly national law school. Students from 
ties ip ‘ten State in the Union here join students from several foreign coun- 
n resented. legal training. Last year Over 370 colleges and universities were 
Sed to th € basic curriculum leading to the Juris Doctor degree is ad- 
whic in: © development and application of legal principles, skills, and ideals 
“bility and ee Pensable to the equipment of a lawyer for professional respon- 
ditional a eadership in modern society. It includes, first and foremost, the 
Cla] core of legal education, namely. the study of legal materials—judi- 
' and administrative—and instruction in the understanding and 
ir use. It also includes the study of the nature and purpose of 
Story of the Anglo-American legal system, and the history and stand- 
sion; practice in the skills of legal research and legal 


8; le legal profes 
se ; 
Medium ementary training in trial and appellate practice; and, through the 


Seminars, experience in group handling of legal problems. 


ENT; 
TERING CLASSES 


© Curr; 
; Ic i 
Juris om IS Organized so that stud 
Ma Or degree on] 
Y enter , ^ y 
© Start of th 


ents may begin the study of law for the 
at the start of the fall semester. Transfer students 
© Spring semester also. 


K ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 

iea; 

eon to candidacy 

Quali equivalent "mw, 
ly of Work 


for the deg 
Bree from an a 
» ànd an 
"tum est. ^ "man records and on the result of the Law School Admis- 

n ant be acceptable in transfer who is ineligible to 
Previously 


ree of Juris Doctor requires a Bachelor of 


ttended ! From 


w schoo the appli- 

I lection i e on Admissions. 

fm tion a ende by the Committee on Admissions. 

| E 

fon ncerning the Law School Admission Test may be obtained 
ls ^ Of the National I 


assau S 


aw Center or from the Educational Testing 
Street, p 


rinceton, N. J. 08540; or 1947 Center Street. Berke- 


10 NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


ley, Calif. 94704. The test is administered at various centers in the United 
States. It is anticipated that the testing dates for 1970-71 will be in October, 
December, February, April, and July. Completed application blanks and fees 
must be received by the Educational Testing Service at least two weeks before 
the date of the test. It is not necessary that formal application for admission 
be made prior to taking the test. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


Advanced standing toward the degree of Juris Doctor may be granted for work 
successfully completed in other law schools which are members of the Aso 
tion of American Law Schools or are approved by the American Bar As 
tion. Transferred credits will not be recognized in excess of those which mig 
be earned in a similar period in the National Law Center. rd 

Advanced standing will not be granted for law work already counted towa 
the Bachelor of Arts or other pre-legal degree. 


TUITION DEPOSIT 


Every student admitted to the National Law Center as a candidate for a 
gree of Juris Doctor must submit a $100 tuition deposit after receipt of n able 
tion of acceptance. This deposit is credited toward tuition and 1s refun 
in full only in cases of applicants called into military service; $50 will nd 10 
funded if notification is received by July 1 that the student does not inte ri. 
enter in the fall, $20 will be refunded if notification is received by Septem 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 

ic years 
The student must have completed a residence period of three academe y ec 
(four years for evening students) and 84 semester hours of require " demic 
tive courses, with a cumulative average of at least 65. At least one itted Wi 
year of residence and 28 semester hours are required of students e mus 
advanced standing. The work of the final semester or summer see loved by 
completed while in residence at the National Law Center. Credits e requi 
way of advanced standing are not included in computing the averag 
for graduation. ( the gradu? 

Graduation Requirements.—See pages 37-38 for a statement © 

tion requirements. 


HONORS 


a 
The degree of Juris Doctor “With Honors” is awarded students wi. a 
minimum cumulative average of 75 but less than 85; the degree - m cumulative 
"With Highest Honors" is awarded students who obtain a minimu 
average of 85. 


RESIDENCE period of 
P idence ing 
Candidates for the Juris Doctor degree must complete d the al and SPF 


three academic years. Attendance in the day division f 


JURIS DOCTOR PROGRAM 11 


Semesters constitutes residence 
evening division constitutes 
Onsequently, 


for an academic year; similar attendance in the 
residence for three-fourths of an academic year. 
a day student must attend 6 semesters to meet residence require- 
"ps àn evening student must attend 8. Students authorized to take schedules 
. :688 than 10 hours in the day division or less than 6 hours in the evening 


ivisi a 
tsion receive residence credit on a proportional basis. Students who attend 
* summer sessions receive fractional residence credit. 


CURRICUL M 
Required and Elective 


f een develope 
flexibility 


Courses.—A program of required and elective courses 


d to assure coverage of the basic courses and allow a degree 


to meet the dive 


i.v rse interests of students. At the present time, the 

52 & far Courses and one additional course are required, leaving a total of 
Ours ree i : 

lective Of electives. It is important that students plan ahead regarding their 
es 


^. bal Writing 
€r the first year 
4 Servi " ^ 
whic Vice On the 7 or by the satisfactory completion of a seminar 
P. H 4 
in Publie nites a research paper, Law 344 Legal Writing, or Law 598 Research 
ib te Law. 
ri 9 
Pr val Practice Court 
ure, trial and 


Ing in the 
era 
Tri al R 


Two semester hours of crec 
for the Juris Doctor deg 
aw Review 


lit in legal writing are required 
ree. This requirement may be met 


Classroom instruction is conducted in pleading and 
appellate practice, and evidence. This instruction includes 
Principles of the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure and the 
- of Criminal Procedure Students participating in the work of the 
of c. ice Court Serve as junior counsel and as senior counsel in the trying 
Patent E^ Special Section of the court is devoted exclusively to the trial of 

through jor arience In preparing and arguing appellate court cases is avail- 
Case Gy e course in Appellate Practice and Procedure and through the 
Ompetition. 


following courses are 
nt law: Unfair Trade Pr 
Factice, Court Review of 
Patent Im. Additional 

Trade Reg 


particularly suggested for students 
actices, Patent Property, Patent Trial 
Patent Office Decisions, and Federal 


Courses recommended are Advanced Topics in 
ulation Seminar. 


SPRING SEMESTER 
Tor, SS I d 


Contracts II 
Property I 
Constitutional Law ..... 


To Civil Procedure ........... i , adios: 
Mester hours 


H 
HUE 
gi 
y! 
d 
NG BRA 


^ Roh 


Total semester hours . 


SECOND YEAR 


FALL SEMESTER 


Ebola oiik ; 


Total semester hours ............. 


THIRD YEAR 


FALL SEMESTER 


Midi E DTE A 


Legal writing requirement 
(see page 11) 


Total semester hours 


Evening Division 
FIRST YEAR 


FALL SEMESTER 
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o g pA aasa a a 
TEE MORE RE E E T 


Legal Research and Writing ..... 


Total semester hours ............... 


SECOND YEAR 


FALL SEMESTER 


0 7, gi gesendet 


Elective iia OMM ARACE Hot 


Total semester hours ............ 


THIRD YEAR 


FALL SEMESTER 


A ERROR 


Legal writing requirement 
(see page 11) 


Total semester hours 


E 
SPRING SEMESTER 
“ter 4 
Evidence | 1... eene eso eeroo etsi soe S 
: 10 
Elective — 
- 
a: 14 
Total semester hours .......... mmt 
SPRING SEMESTER 
4 „14 
Bective | ........... erento rune em 
- 
14 


Total semester Ours...” 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Contracts II . uu. 
Criminal Law and Procedure - p 


Civil Procedure ........«« 


Total semester hours s...” 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Constitutional Law e—à 
Elective mmm 


Total semester hours Ri 


BH 
SPRING SEMESTER 4 
wt 6 

Evidence = j 
Elective ae z 
„10 


mester hours 


Total se 


JURIS DOCTOR PROGRAM 


FOURTH YEAR 


"ALL SEM]; STER SPRING SEMESTER 


Flective JE... IPRC 10 
Total Semester hours META »»,10 Total semester hours ............ 10 
SU 4 
SUMMER TERM OR NINTH SEMESTER 
lective ds. 4 

THE LAW REVIEW 
Th ^ : , 
Nar George Washington Law Review, edited and managed by students of the 
Th cnal Lay Center, is devoted exclusively to state and federal public law. 
ie location of the University in the National Capital, where the primary 
celle of federal public law may be observed in operation, affords an unex- 


is g le "- à two-year Law Review program. The editorial staff 
anette « = || " ate. 
ae among those students who have successfully completed the 


iew work. Students receive four hours of academic credit for 
Year Program 


THE JOURNAL OF LAW AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The 
the Journal Of Law 


and Economi 
E Center. 


c Development is a biannual publication of 
emational . ’ Presenting articles and commentary on public and Lp 
In Coni, " financia] development, comparative law, and international law. 
boar sanction With a faculty adviser, it is managed and edited by a student 
One or editors, Third-year students serving on the board of editors may earn 

Semester hours of credit by registering for Law 346 Credit Activities. 


THE STUDENT BAR ASSOCIATION 
Bve 
Ty st i 
: ciation in the Juris Doctor program is a member of the Student Bar 
vith p * Which is organized to enable students to become better acquainted 
aboy ems of the 


s ing 
profession, to foster professional ideals, and to bring 
r Contact wit 


h members of the profession engaged in active practice 

ittees k he work of the Student Bar Association is carried on by various 

dure F - "Y group and general meetings of a professional and social 

^t ron time to time lectures are given by outstanding authorities on 
An im P'Ofessiona! è : 


Problems. : 
Stude n Opportunity 1 is the Van Vleck Case Club Ng pE pee e 
Bacup Particin, ^^ for training in appellate advocacy. First- and sec nd- 

ate as Contestants before courts composed of members of the 
€ final les ar. Senior law students of the Case Club also — 
es, is held before a court composed of distingui 


— 
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The Legal Aid Program is under the joint sponsorship of the George Wash- 
ington University Student Bar Association and the Junior Bar Section of 
District of Columbia Bar Association. Participating students assist court? 
pointed attorneys in the preparation of cases for trial or appeal. Qualified 8 
ond- and third-year students are eligible for participation in the program. t 

The International Law Society is another activity supported by the Studen 
Bar Association. The Society offers a forum for speakers in this field ^ 
provides a way in which its members can participate in international legal activ! 
ties in Washington. ine 

In the ranking of member associations by the American Law Student Assoc! 
tion, the George Washington University Student Bar Association has rece 
first place twice and second place twice in past years. 


ORDER OF THE COIF 


The Order of the Coif, a national honor society with chapters in over forty l8% 
schools, aims “to foster a spirit of careful study and to mark in a fitting man on 
those who have attained a high grade of scholarship.” The George Washin 
University Chapter was established in 1926. Members are elected ee 
from the highest-ranking 10 per cent of the graduating Juris Doctor candi 


! CEN 


mple* 
i eat, andit 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE under law is a matter so vast 4 e need 


that some who hold the Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor degree sal a op 
for further study. The Master's and doctoral programs give students 
portunity to broaden and deepen their understanding of the law. | study of 

The Master of Laws candidate may follow a program of gom e h of 
concentrate in one of the specialized areas listed below. Cm complet? 
these areas are included in the 401—600 series. Graduates pen noted e 
their work in one of these areas may have the field of specialization 
their diplomas. 

Administrative Law: Economic Regulation 

Corporation Law 

Government Procurement Law 

Labor Law 

Law and Poverty 

Law, Psychiatry, and Criminology 

Law, Science, and Technology 

Natural Resources Law 

Patent and Trade Regulation Law 

Public International Law and Comparative Law 

Taxation 

Urban Legal Studies 

Programs leading to the degree of Doctor of Juridic 
vanced student the opportunity to concentrate on researc 
specific area of interest to the legal profession. 


Master's and Doctoral Programs 


the à 
ai Science offer ^ ina 
" ch and writing 
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MASTER OF LAWS 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Bachelor $ degree from an 


aws, Juris Doctor, 
: r of the 
Kan B 


accredited college or university* and a Bachelor 
or equivalent degree from a law school which is a mem- 
of American Law Schools or is approved by the Amer- 
ar Association are required. The applicant must demonstrate (by a B 
XPerien, equivalent performance measure. high class standing, Law Review 
, > Positions held, or professional act 

a '5 level work 
ndid 


Association 


nevements) that he is capable of 
Advanced standing is not granted for credits earned while 
ate for the first degree in law 

DEGp p, 
*REE REQUIREMENTS 


a residence period of not less than two semesters. 
All requirements for the degree must be completed 
and in a period not exceeding three years from the time of 
the degree The student must complete 24 semester hours of 
Thesis A approved by his adviser and the Dean, including Law 599—600, 
Candidates (ooo 
a Minj ; a» 
fie mum of 12 
ach Maste 
01 


cs Law Center 
tration for 


average of 75 is required 
the degree in a selected field of specialization must complete 
of the required 24 semester hours in courses of the selected 
r of Laws program of study should include a substantial num- 
00 series courses 


ber of 4 
M à 
ASTER’s THESIS 


the degree of Master of Laws is expected to write a Mas- 
X)) under the supervision of a member of the faculty of 
-aw Center. Four hours of credit will be granted for successful 
Ihe purpose of this requirement is to demonstrate 
` nt to perform research in a special area of the law and to 
cted to ice Paper containing the results of this research. The thesis 
substantially the same quality as a Law Review article. The 

date ^ thesis in oe thesis may be waived in appropriate circumstances. 
M Specified in agm form must be presented to the Dean no later than the 
coe sibility of th 3 ‘ alendar. Two complete copies are required. It is the 
na of t * regular; Candidate to obtain from the Office of the Dean a printed 
fop dato Y thes; 1 lons governing the styling and reproduction of theses. The 
the last sem ding fee of $10 must be paid at the time of registration 


come the property of the University and are deposited in 
th ‘al ere the duplicate copies are bound and made available for 
e Dean ermission 


to publish or adapt material must be secured from 


aws "With Highest Honors" is awarded students 
ulative average of 85. 


cases, and Law Review articles to be considered. Althou 
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| 
B 
i GRADUATE COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
| 


. " . . [uU 
to his field of interest in other departments of this University. A maximo 
A s : "m ever 

6 semester hours will be credited toward the degree for such courses; howe 


C ourses 
t receiv 


| The Master of Laws candidate is encouraged to take graduate courses related 
| 


| credit will be granted only if the courses are given on campus. 
| numbered 101—200 may be taken for graduate credit only if the student ree i 
the approval of the instructor at the time of registration and does addition 
Work, as prescribed by the department offering the course. 


CONSORTIUM OF UNIVERSITIES OF THE WASHINGTON 
METROPOLITAN AREA, INC. 

t 
uate courses ? 


A candidate for the Master of Laws degree may take grad stieg O 
niversiti® 


Georgetown University Law Center through the Consortium of U 


sirde > : «ter hours © 
the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. A maximum of 6 semester e Cor 
such courses will be credited toward the degree. Permission to ta " 
sortium courses must be granted by the Dean and the Registrar. 
DOCTOR OF JURIDICAL SCIENCE 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS ires 
i 
E | » Taridical Science red 
Admission to candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Juridical Sci univel* 
a Bachelor of Arts or equivalent degree from an approved college oT. high 


oraa earned WR 
sity*; a Bachelor of Laws, Juris Doctor, or equivalent degree, earne jcan 
er 


rank, from a law school which is a member of the Association © standing 
Law Schools or is approved by the American Bar Association, "e 

capacity for scholarly work in the field of law; and faculty ap is iting | 
applicant’s dissertation topic. The applicant must also demonstrate ic 
ability by submitting a copy of one or more papers or articles w ic in 
written. He must submit an outline of his proposed dissertation M f the 
detail, indicating by chapter and division within chapter the -— report 
project. There should be a bibliography for each chapter sh te outline & 


t0 
fficiendy defini | 


| 


predict every detail of the subsequent research, it must be su 
afford the faculty a basis for evaluation. 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS han one act 
The candidate must complete (1) a residence period of nol ay co tativ? 
demic year; (2) a course of study and research designated br semest pich 
committee and approved by the faculty—of no less than »minars in ge 
including Jurisprudence, unless previously taken, anc two T e disse oí 
research papers are required; and (3) an acceptable dissertatio: 


rov. 
rom the date of apP " 


tion must be submitted no later than three years f write on à comp eva 

the dissertation subject. The applicant who proposes tO ™. > Ai the re 
i iiia pa „dge of the language 1n iden 

law topic must have a reading knowledge « e res 


. par O 
í . c i st year 
materials are to be found. At the conclusion of his first ) 


* The Dean is authorized to make exceptions in appropriate cases. 
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at suc 

in Such other he candidate must pass an oral exam- 
ion In those fields of study selected by the consultative committee. This 
e ) 


Aa £ 

amination consultative committee and such other vy 

ers of | 
S of the faculty and qualified experts as are selected by the faculty. 

h ater than the date specified in the 
: the Dean two comple 
N abstract 

übstra 
" Tact is for inclusion in the Abstracts of Doct 
i Versity Bulletin; 
lon in their 
Nationally 
A 
Inted co 
© dissert 


time as the faculty may set. t 


is conducted by the 


Calendar, the candidate must submit 
te copies of the dissertation and two original copies of 
(not to exceed 600 words) of his dissertation. One copy of the 
oral Dissertations issue of the 
© University Microfilms, Inc., for inclu- 


Dissertation Abstracts, which is distributed 


the other is sent t 
monthly publication. 


pies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of 
ation, 


and services offered by l niversity 
are available in the Office of the Dean. The successful can- 
* doctorate is required, before receiving his degree, to pay a fee to 
& nse of printing the abstract of his dissertation, and for the basic 
rendered by University Microfilms, Inc. To be acceptable the disserta- 
Contibutin opinion of the examining committee, constitute a substantial 
itiona] infor 9 the field of law concerned and be suitable for publication. Ad- 
ace Mpanying don will be supplied by the Dean. Accepted dissertations, with 
nt bas CTawings, become the property of the 1 niversity and are depos- 
able Law | ibrary, where the duplicate copies are bound and made avail- 


ited i 

Or cironi. 

cured f culation. Permission to publish or adapt material in them must be 
rom the Dean 


preparation of the abstract. 


— 


— 


Degree Programs for Foreign Students 4i 


tudents 
ene 

mina 
turn 


THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER has several programs of study available to $ 
trained in law outside the United States. These programs fall into two £ 
categories: (1) those directed toward preparing the student for a bar exa 
tion in an American jurisdiction and (2) those that enable the student to T€ : 
to his country with a more thorough understanding of some aspect of A 
ican law. 

A student with a degree from a foreign law school is normally 
the Center as a Provisional Student, so that the faculty can evaluate ‘ 
before admitting him to degree candidacy. Appropriate credit will be gran 
for work taken as a Provisional Student the 


In order to qualify for admission to the bar of an American jurisdic 
ro 


admitted © 
his wor 


student may apply for either the Juris Doctor (J.D.) or the Maste 
parative Law (American Practice) (M.Comp.L. (Am.Prac.)) degrees. iven 
J.D. degree requires 84 semester hours of work in law school (credit 15 P il 
for work in a foreign law school only in exceptional circumstances) -—7 
qualify the student to take most U.S. bar examinations. The -«"9À 
(Am.Prac.) degree requires 28 semester hours of work and satisfies p 
quirements of the District of Columbia Bar. The student is cautioned selec” 
tain the requirements of the bar for which he intends to qualify prior 10 
tion of his law school program. m le 
A student planning to return to his country may undertake a prog™ has 
ing to the degree of Master of Comparative Law ( M.Comp.L.) ; OF to ! 
outstanding qualifications, he may undertake advanced work leading 
Master of Laws (LL.M.) or Doctor of Juridical Science (SJ.D.) dep rele 
M.Comp.L. degree programs enable the student to gain à broader x Center 
sion of the American legal system by taking basic courses in the ed oF spe 
The LL.M. and S.J.D. programs allow the student to work in advane 
cialized legal fields. 


ADMISSION PROCEDURE tet st” 

For general Admission information concerning all National Law - 

dents see pages 23—24. English as a For 
Application, required records, and scores on the Test of Eng appli e 

eign Language (see details below) must be received from foreign or the Juri 

later than June 1 for the fall semester (April 1 for candidates 

Doctor degree) and November 1 for the spring semester. 


REQUIRED RECORDS , to 
Q d di y 


Applicants must request all educational institutions attended eee , exi A 
the Dean official credentials listing subjects studied, grades - "x 
tions taken, and degrees received. Certified copies of dipoan are requ ds 
from secondary schools and all colleges and universities atte d. All rec? 

Records of state examinations and certificates are & 


become the property of the University and cannot be returnee- 


Iso m 
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LANGUAGE TEST 


Students Whose native tongue is not English are required to take the Test of 
"glish as a Foreign Language. Students are responsible for making arrange- 

king the test and should address inquiries to TOEFL, Educational 
Service, Princeton, New Jersey 08540, U.S.A. The completed applica- 

* returned to the Testing Service at Princeton well in ad- 
beginning of the semester for which the applicant seeks admission. 
Which should be remitted with the application, entitles the stu- 
ave his test score sent to three different institutions. Registration for 


“ng of English as a Foreign Language does not constitute application for 
5SIOn to George Washington Univ ersity, 
i © Bulletin of 


e test fee, 
dent to 


tion of Information, obtainable without charge, contains a descrip- 
C nd € test as well as rules regarding application, fees. reports, and the 
aps Of the test: 


icat lists of examination centers; examination dates; and an 
that On blank. On the application for the test, the student should specify 
* Scores be sent to the Dean's Office 


E 
TRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Or th f 1 ; 4 
ae the x Degree of Juris Doctor.—Entrance requirements for foreign students 
arely um as those stated on pages 9—10, except that advanced standing is 
Fo, anted fo, study in foreign law schools 
the D 1 


, (men ed of Master of Comparative 
Pletio tcan Practice) The entrance requirements are the successful com- 
and graduation from a course in arts, philosophy, letters, or sciences, 
Ang graduation from a gymnasium, lycee, or liceo; and graduation in 
Or the ye gnized foreign university. 

i complet of Master of Laws 

" Scien P. lon of and graduation fr 
", equivalent to g 
aw from a 


Law and Master of Comparative 


The entrance requirements are the suc- 
om a course in arts, philosophy, letters, 
raduation from a gymnasium, lycee, or liceo; and 
recognized foreign university. The applicant must 
academic record or equivalent performance measure, 
positions held, or professional achievements) that he is 
level work and must demonstrate a sufficient background 
aw to undertake the Master's program. 

à letters, 


‘soph 


i 


The entrance requirements 

graduation from a course in arts, phi- 
sA Sciences, equivalent to graduation from a gymnasium, lycee, 
aw from a recognized foreign university; outstanding 
in the field of law; and faculty approval of the 
The applicant must also demonstrate his writing 
COPY of one or more papers or articles which he has 
t an outline of his proposed dissertation topic in some 


? Chapter i divi chante — e of the 
ere s and division within chapter the exact scope of the 
? Ad arti hould be 


ust Submi 


icles o a bibliography for each chapter listing books, reports, 

uly. the Subseque considered Although the outline cannot predict every 

asis for eva nt research, it must be sufficiently definite to afford the 
uation. 1 


ee UCET pU 
EMT — E 


ee 
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DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


Juris Doctor, Master of Laws, and Doctor of Juridical Science. — Degre 
requirements for foreign students are the same as those stated on pages 10-13 
15, and 16-17. iod | 

Master of Comparative Law.—The student must complete a residence per | 
of not less than two semesters, which should be continuous. All requirements 
for the degree must be completed in a period not exceeding three years | 
the time of registration for the degree. The student must complete satisfac 
torily 24 semester hours of approved courses of the Center, or of such ot 
departments of the University as the faculty of the Center shall approve: í 

Master of Comparative Law (American Practice).—The requirements 
this degree are the same as those for the degree of Master of Comparative ice) 
except that the degree of Master of Comparative Law (American pre at 
requires 28 semester hours of course work with a cumulative average 0 
least 65. 


— 


Unclassified Students , 
on 
TWO TYPES OF STUDENTS may be admitted to the National Law Center 4 U 
classified Students, in accordance with the following regulations: — pore’ 
1. A candidate for a Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor degree with an oo ot 
average record at another law school which is a member of the Ass «n 
American Law Schools or is approved by the American Bar Associato 5 
at the discretion of the Dean, be admitted as an Unclassified Student 
credits for transfer to the other law school. aran of Alm 
2. Graduates of law schools which are members of the Association s i 
ican Law Schools or are approved by the American Bar Association wied 
to take advanced courses without pursuing degree programs may 
Unclassified Students. Applicants with inferior records will not 


i . ape = > x ex 
Unclassified Students participate in the work of the course, take ifed su 
tions, and have their grades recorded. Credit earned as an e once degre“ 
Scie 


dent may be credited toward Master's and Doctor of Juridica 
at this institution if the student transfers to degree status. 


Continuing Legal Education ie 


in the 
ts in 
cake > jelopme? 
MEMBERS OF THE BAR wishing to keep abreast of current devel ^ on am" 
al Law Cen T 


law may register for any of the courses in the Nation ts do 
credit basis as Continuing Legal Education students. Such pert | 
examinations in courses and no grades are recorded for their wor ‘must be 

A simplified admission and registration procedure is used al appro? m 
pleted on or before the last day of regular registration or Uu on ) 
semester. Continuing Legal Education students pay only t activities o scat E 


semester-hour basis. They may not participate in student Lega ei 
from the medical privileges of the University. (Coe by re larly 
registrations are subject to cancellation if courses are fee 


istered students. ) 


— n 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 


DAY CLASSES meet in the mornings in fifty-minute periods and in the efie 
in fifty-minute periods and also in sessions of two fifty-minute periods, - 
through Friday. Trial Practice Court meets for two-hour periods on Satu 

mornings. 


i A 
Evening classes meet from 5:50 to 7:40 p.m., Monday through Friday: 
four-credit course, e.g., Evidence, meets two evenings a week; a tre the 


course, e.g., Administrative Law, meets two evenings a week for one- 

semester and one evening for the other half; a two-credit course, e.g., Con 

II, meets one evening a week. The evening division conforms to the st 

of the day division, the full-time faculty participating in the instruction. after- 
Examinations for both day and evening classes may be given in the only: 

noon only. Examinations for day students may be given in the evening 


SUMMER TERM 


A term of two sessions, with day and evening classes, is offered in "o ses- 
Continuing students and transfer students may register for either or in the 
sions. No beginning students are admitted to the Juris Doctor program 
summer term. j and, 25 * 
The summer term is shorter than a semester of the academic Yms to receive 
consequence, a student must attend two and one-half summer terms 
residence credit for one academic year or attend one and one- 
terms to receive residence credit for a semester. . students. 
A maximum of 6 semester hours may be taken each session by er ses- 
Day students receive four-tenths of a semester of residence credit for semeste! 
sion of the summer term in which they are registered for 3 iur evening 
hours. A maximum of 4 semester hours may be taken each — aos : 
students. Evening students receive three-tenths of a semester of reside or more 
for each session of the summer term in which they are registered for 
semester hours. ‘nation must reg 
Summer students planning to take the New York bar examina 
ister at the beginning of the term for both sessions and must comp students and 
carry a program of at least ten classroom periods a week for day 
at least eight classroom periods a week for evening students. 
22 


f sS 


ADMISSION 23 


ibrary of substantially over 100,000 volumes is housed in the mod- 
adjoining Stockton Hall on the south 
Side, This facility, opened for use on October 1, 1967, comprises nine floor 
and deck levels with about 49,000 square feet of floor space. Its shelf capacity 
ES in place will accommodate over 70,000 volumes; with supplementary 
ay "E in Stockton Hall and a small branch for the Law Review in Bacon 
E library provides space for almost 200,000 volumes. Seating for more 
?" readers is provided in four reading rooms, lounge and smoking areas, 
enclosed study cubicles, semi-private reading alcoves, and seminar 

The m photocopy machines are provided for reader use. 

co 


can ections comprise a comprehensive working library of Anglo-Ameri- 
iu! aw, with supplementary material in disciplines peripheral to law (such as 
Siness. finance. | 


abor relations. sociology, 


criminology, political science, biog- 
n affairs, and others). 


Special areas are maintained for collections 
labor law, patent-trademark-copyright law, international law, and 
and comparative law. Included in the collections are the appellate deci- 
all state courts and decisions of the federal courts, with comprehensive 
glish and Canadian court decisions; the currently annotated 
50 States; all federal Statutes; English and Canadian statutes; 
Slatutes of other nations; and an extensive periodical collection, kept 
tiodical, "uu than 700 subscriptions, covering virtually all American legal 
is Aen most of those published in English throughout the world. The 
.. 48 in its treatise holdings, administrative and regulatory materials, 
ngressional coverage. The growing international law holdings include 
the Euro ,mplete collections of United Nations printed material and that of 
Labo M Economic Community, all recent material from the International 
teatieg, šanization, and current and retrospective collections of international 
Endowment ne Portion of the holdings of the former library of the Carnegie 
the W Libr. nternationa] Peace, acquired by the University in 1950, are in 
law Schoo rary, as is most of the library of the former National University 
» Which merged with George Washington University in 1954, 


“Phy, foreig 
fe ax law. 


pe 
lib 


So." LJ Lj 
A^ Admission 
APPL : 
CANTS A 
. ANTS AR i i. : 
^". in ire pv. to submit application forms and complete credentials 


for a, Photogr. he semester for which they seek admission. Two recent 
Nclassifieg and an application fee of $25 for a degree candidate, $5 
Fo E: student, must accompany the application. 
Gear returns tion for admission or readmission are available at and 
Sorge Was in d to the Office of the Dean of the National Law Center, 
IR OT further denn, University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 
20, etails Concerning students from foreign institutions, see pages 


admitted only at the start of 
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The applicant should register with the Law School Data Assembly Service 
(LSDAS) by completing and mailing the registration form supplied with each 
application blank. A transcript from each college or university attended show 
then be sent directly to LSDAS, Educational Testing Service, Box 944, Prince 
ton, New Jersey 08540. No transcript should be sent to the National Law 
Center. The LSDAS will analyze the transcript and send a copy to this law 
school and others designated on the registration form. If the transcript whic 
has been forwarded to LSDAS does not show evidence of receipt of a Bache- 
lor’s degree, the applicant will be asked, upon acceptance, to submit 4 fina 
transcript directly to the National Law Center. 

To provide time for the evaluation of credentials of beginning students, al 
papers, including the Law School Admission Test score, should be receive 
the National Law Center before April 1. This means that the October or ^ 7 
cember Law School Admission Test should be taken (see "Entrance Require 
ments," pages 9-10). 

All papers of transfer students should be received by the 
no later than May 1 for the fall semester, December 1 for the spring sè 
and one month prior to registration for the summer session for which ap. 
tion is made. 

Master's and Doctoral Programs.—Students are admitted at the be 
the fall semester, the spring semester, or any of the summer sessions. ust be 

Application for admission, together with all required credentials, m es- 
received by August 1 for the fall semester, December 15 for the spring Set p 
ter, and one month prior to registration for the summer session for whic 


Office of the Dean 
meste! 
plica- 


ginning of 


plication is made. fall 
Unclassified Students.—Students are admitted at the beginning of the 

semester, the spring semester, or any of the summer sessions. t who 
1. Application for admission, with required credentials, for à studen 

wishes to earn credits for transfer toward a Bachelor of Laws or en office of 

degree at another law school (see page 20), should be received at the gemes” 

the Dean at least one month prior to the first day of registration for the 

ter or summer session for which application is made. 
2. Application for admission, with required credentials, for l ce of 

to take graduate courses (see page 20), should be received at the OR 

Dean by August 1 for the fall semester, December 15 for the spring ^ij 

and one month prior to registration for the summer session for whic 

tion is made. ead form at any 
Continuing Legal Education Students.—Students file a simplified fication 

time prior to the first day of classes of the term concerned. No app! 

is required, and no credentials are necessary. 


READMISSION he most 

attend during semis 

lication for ! 
admission 


A student who was previously registered but did not 
recent semester (summer term excluded) should file an app 
sion. Closing dates for readmission are the same as those for +. 8l 
above) : his 
If the student has attended one or more higher institutions n : 
sence from the University or if he applies as a degree candidate ^; sent ! 
viously a nondegree student, he must have complete, official tram 
the Dean. 


b 


Registration 

BEFORE ATTENDING CLASSES each student must present himself in person for 
l'égistration. No student will be registered until proper credentials have been 

ed and approved (see "Admission"). 

© registration is accepted for less th 
Student may not reg 
another institution wit 
Choo] 
More 


an a semester or one summer session. 

ister concurrently in George Washington University 
hout the prior permission of the dean of the college, 
» OF division in which he is registered in this University, Registration in 
than one college, school, or division of the University requires the written 
Permission of the deans concerned. prior to registration. Allowance of credit 


he Wor done concurrently at another institution will be at the discretion of 
Dean, 


E 1 
LIGIBIL rr FOR REGISTRATION 


No " 

eli Student who is suspended or whose record is not clear for any reason is 

Bible to register., 

for ad Student, Upon receipt of a letter of admission a new student is eligible 
Sistration On the stated days of registration. 

for oa mitted Student.—A student previously registered who was not registered 


and p "ses during the preceding semester or summer session must apply for 
tigib Ceive a letter of readmission (see “Readmission.” page 25) before he is 
"f 


9r registration 


TMg 
AND PLACE Of REGISTRATION 


oon ation is held in Stockton Hall, 720 Twentieth Street, N.W.. during the 
8-30, * Periods: fall semester, September 14 and 15: spring semester, January 
Which will bo Of registration will be announced in the Schedule of Classes, 
4 well in advance of each semester. 
registration fee of $15 is charged each student who is permitted to 
üistras: he regular registration days. me 
May be changed only with the permission of the Dean. 


[Se 


— 


Fees and Financial Regulations 


— 


THE FOLLOWING FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS were adopted for the ni 
demic year 1970-71. (See page 27 for projected tuition increases for 197 
74.) 


Tuition Fees 


All law students except candidates for the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science: 


Full-time program (11 hours or more), each semester................. nnn $ 68.00 

Part-time program, each semester hour............... eee nnne 900.00 
Doctor of Juridical Science,* including the final examination...............« 1,209. 
University Center Fee (nonrefundable) 

For students registered for 11 or more semester hours: 37.50 
Each semester : 
For students registered for less than 11 semester hours in a semester: 4,50 

For each semester hour for which the student registers........ — 
For students maintaining "continuous registration" status: 3.50 
EN RENOIR N i a E SA oo c o 
Graduation Fees 
25.00 
Juris Doctor, Master's, Doctor's degrees.................eerrrnn rennen 
10.00 
Fee for binding Master's Thesis................ rere rnnt e 
à 55. 
Fee for Microfilm Service and Printing Abstract of Doctoral Dissertation 
Residence Hall Fees (see page 40) 
Special Fees 25.00 
Application fee (degree candidate), nonrefundable...............- - 5,00 
Application fee (unclassified student), nonrefundable.. pi 100.00 
Application fee for room reservation, nonrefundable..... 100.00 


Tuition deposit fee charged each student admitted to J.D. degree one 
Special fee (Student Bar Association activities, Law Review, an inu- 

services), charged each student (except students registered for — 

ous registration") for each semester or any part thereof except the $ 100 

MS IND. O E S " H^ 
Fee for special examinations, for each subject... — i" zr ^ EN 
Late-registration fee, for failure to register within the designated Las — 
Continuous Registration fee, for post-J.D. students, to maintain pe £ na 
ous registration” during any semester of absence from the Univers : : 
after completion of tuition requirements.t Due and payable on €— 
cial days of registration............................... eere nennen nesnn ense? 

ive semesters 

* The tuition fee is to be paid at the rate of $475.00 a semester for four sire charged if a gien 


clusive of the summer term or terms. No “continuous registration” | Ity should approve istration 
year is needed for completion of the degree requirements. If the Facu Me: continuous 


68.00 


sion of time, the student must maintain continuous registration and pay ts for 
fee 

i residence 
t The continuous registration fee applies toward neither financial -À í 
the degree. This fee does not apply to students granted military lea 


26 


Service fee for deferred payment plan (see “Payment of Fees,” below) $5.00 


einstatement after financial suspension for non-pay- 


“statement fee, for n 
Repent of fees 


15.00 

"lurned check 

Tranatticient funds or improper drafting 15.00 
Script fee, for each transcript of record 1.00 


! on campus in the University entit 
"sity privileges: 
“niversity | ibrary; 
555 Otherwise spe 
"Paper: admissi. 


les each student to the following 
the services of the Student Career Services Office; the use 
gymnasium privileges 


Dive 


admission to all athletic contests, 
cified; subscription to the Uni» ersity Hatchet, the student 


ri on to University debates; medical attention and hospital 

lees a: as described under “Health Services" (see pages 41—42). These privi- 

dtm; *rminate and a student is no longer in residence when he withdraws or is 
Missed 1 


from the University. 


PRO 
CTED Ti ITION INCREASES 1970-74 


In 
ord P e 
^À er that Students and their parents may plan more realistically, tuition in- 
- or the academic years 1971-72. 1972-73, and 1973-74 have been 
ated as follows: 


“Merease b 


Y year (full-time students) : 


Gin, ST, it į to keep tuition increases within the above limits. 
umstan E not possible to project future economic data with certainty, and 
* May require an adjustment in these estimates. 

Pay 
N NT OF FEES 

l 

ees ar 

"Nery sho, PYable at the Office 


of the Cashier. Checks and postal money 
orge Washington University. No student is 
n or attend classes until all fees are paid. 

mester are due and payable in full at the time of 


, Sou 
Permitted 5 c © made out to Ge 
tach tion and replete registratio 
Tep; ` tees for each co 
n “Bistration ach se 
Udent , 
8 stude accounts Office has responsibility for creating, billing, and main- 
Of a légistereq pon resulting from tuition and room and board charges. A 
lo * at the time 2, Six semester hours or more may sign a contract with this 
iti Tu Eistration permitting him to pay one-half of the 
ibo xcept for fees payable in advance) at the time of reg- 
ne half on or before November 4, 1970 (for the fall 
ch 17, 197) (for the spring semester). A service fee of $5 
Wridi 


Y iner 
TUAM S are 
ence, also Projected for the total fee for work leading to the degree of Doc- 
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will be charged for the use of this deferred payment plan. The University will 
not obligate itself to notify the student, in advance, of the payment-due 
for the second half of the semester charges. Students who fail to make afn 
payment when due will be automatically suspended and may not attend cl 
until they have paid all accrued fees and a $15 reinstatement fee and 
been officially reinstated by the Student Accounts Office. 
A student suspended for failure to meet payments when due may 
instated for the semester after two weeks from the date of suspension. 
cations for reinstatement are to be made to the Student Accounts Office. 
An auditor pays all fees chargeable to the student registered for credit. 


have 


In addition to the loan funds listed on page 31, there are various plans fot 
able, through the Girard Trust Exchange Bank, Philadelphia, Pa.; Funds n 
Education, Inc., Manchester, N.H.; and the Riggs National Bank, Washing. 
D.C.; by which students may, if they meet various conditions, borrow mo 
on a relatively short-term basis. 

Full details concerning these funds are available in the Office of the Dean: 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS sol 
Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change in class Purses 
ule must be made in person or in writing to the Dean. Withdrawal from ec 
is permitted after the midpoint of a semester only in extraordinary © 
stances. Notification to an instructor is not an acceptable notice. ‘ie refunds 
Refunds are granted only during the fall and spring semesters. als 

are granted during the summer sessions. In authorized withdraw win be 
changes in schedule, cancellations of semester tuition charges and feen 

made in accordance with the following schedule: 


1. Complete withdrawal from the University: 


FALL SEMESTER 
Withdrawal dated on or before September 25, 1970... 
Withdrawal dated September 28 to October 9, 1970... 
Withdrawal dated October 12 to October 23, 1970... 
Withdrawal dated after October 23, 1970... nmt 


SPRING SEMESTER 90 per cent 


Withdrawal dated on or before February 5, 1971... ng per oem 
Withdrawal dated February 8 to February 19, 197 2” 50 per cen 
Withdrawal dated February 22 to March 5, 1971..." none 


Withdrawal dated after March 5, 1971 par 
r 
: nt or for P. 
For a change in status from full-time to part-time om to the oe 
withdrawal by a part-time student, the above schedule SPP. ied prog 
ence in charges between the original program and the 
continuing in effect. i ho drops or adds à course oí 
3. A student enrolled in a full-time program who drops ncial adjustme 
continues to be in a full-time program will have no fina 
tuition made other than those involving — — leting the semesta, fof 
4. A student who is granted military leave before comp ith the sched 
receive credits for current charges in accordance WI 


N 
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Complete withdrawal from the University (see No. 1 above). Payments 
made in excess of the nonrefundable balance will be refunded to the stu- 
dent, The nonrefundable balance will be maintained as a deferred credit 
for use by the student when he returns to the University (see "Military 
Leave," page 38). 

Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to residence hall 


and food service charges are contained in the specific lease arrangements. 


In no c 


ase will tuition be refunded or reduced because of absence from classes. 

Cured enl applies only to the semester for which a registration charge is in- 

granted dd will not be credited to another semester (exception: students 
lilitary leave, see page 38). 


E enn n to withdraw and ce ufication for work done will not be given 

Students o Gots not have a clear financial record i 

anking . s are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 
arrangements in the community. 


ee 


Sr ,- 


Financial Aid d 


THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER has been able in recent years to assist substantially 
all students in obtaining the financial aid they require, through full or p 
tial scholarships, various loan programs, part-time employment, or a combina 
tion of these kinds of assistance. 


LAW SCHOOL FINANCIAL AID SERVICE 


An applicant for financial assistance is expected to supplement his personal 
application form with a Parents’ Financial Information Form, processed by 
the Law School Financial Aid Service (LSFAS). A registration form for this 
service is included in the LSAT Bulletin of Information, or may be obtaine 
from the National Law Center or by writing to LSFAS, Educational Testing 
Service, Box 944, Princeton, New Jersey 08540 The Parents' Form should 
sent to the LSFAS, where it will be analyzed and duplicated and sent to €? 
law school designated on the registration form. 


JURIS DOCTOR PROGRAM 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND RESEARCH ASSISTANTSHIPS 


Application and correspondence concerning scholarships and research -— 
antships should be sent directly to the Dean. Unless otherwise specified, P 1 
cation and supporting credentials should be submitted no later than M 
preceding the period for which the award is made. , 
Mildred Gott Bryan Scholarship Fund (1965).—Partial scholarship 
students in the National Law Center. jal to 
Charles Worthington Dorsey Memorial Scholarship (1947).—Memor lar- 
Charles Worthington Dorsey, LL.B. 1881, LL.M. 1882. A full-tuition Shi 
ship for the course leading to the degree of Juris Doctor, awarded to ? valent 
and promising graduate of this University with a Bachelor of Arts or equ! l 
degree. Ordinarily this scholarship is awarded once every three ye enter- | 
Honor Scholarships.—Two scholarships available each year to — t | 
ing upon full-time study, Each scholarship provides a cash award fo! all three 


id for 


ords, both academic and extracurricular; Law School Admission the candi- 
and need. To retain the scholarship for the second and third years, 
dates must maintain a B average, both for each year and cumulate d Legal i 
Phi Delta Delta Scholarships (1959) .—Zeta Chapter of Phi pes in the sec 
Fraternity (International), provides tuition aid to a woman studens hievement 
ond year of the Juris Doctor program who excelled in scholastic 
and service to the Center in her first year. ntl enrolled: 
Research Assistantships.—Available each year to students cum basis of 
Each assistant receives an annual stipend. Awards are made on esearch a 
academic standing, financial need, capacity for leadership, and T 


July V colled 
hip 


writing potential. Applications should be submitted no later than ntly enro 

Research Scholarships.—Available each year to students curre 
preferably to applicants who are completing the second peer capacity for 
awards are made on the basis of academic standing, financial nee, 


30 
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leadership, and research and writing potential Applications should be submitted 
no later than July 1. 


lustee Scholarships. 


Scholarships awarded each year to entering students, 
?r tuition aid. in 


an amount depending on need, in the morning division. Can- 
"ates must have demonstrated qualities of leadership in addition to scholastic 
attainment. To retain the scholarship, the successful candidate must maintain 

B Average, both for each year and cumulative. Application must be made 
'0 the Dean before March | : 
Uition-aid scholarships are also available to continuing second- and third- 
Year full-time students with demonstrated scholastic ability. on the basis of finan- 

al need and capacity for leadership. Application should be made to the 


an prior to July 1. Scholarships are awarded after spring-semester grades 
àre reported, 


LOAN FUNDS 
Through the 


senerosity of friends of the University a number of loan funds 

E available Among them are the Robert Ash Loan Fund; the George R. 
the poan Loan I und; the Robert M. and Mary McConnel Cooper Loan Puad; 
Ge istrict of Columbia Bar Association Loan Fund; the Harold 1 and Violet 
Orge Foundation Loan Fund; the George Washington Law Association Loan 
s Jephson Educational Trust Loan Fund; the Law ey mms T 
1937, 1” the law classes of 1912, 1921, 1924, 1929, 1931, 1933, 1935, 1936, 
1938, 1939, 1941, 1942, 1945, 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, 1955. 1959. 
0, 1961 1962, 1963. 1964, 1965; the Oscar Lawler Memorial Loan Fund; 
Lohnes Memorial Assistance Fund: the Jessie B. Martin Loan 
Pelekiri Loan Fund: and the Orville Hassler Walburn Memo- 


ition, financial assistance is av ailable through the Guaranteed Student 
o gram, National Defense Education Act loans, the American Bar As- 
Apps... Program, and other sources. : 4 
PPlication for financial assistance should be made in the Office of the Dean. 
MAST Epic 
"5 AND DOCTORAL PROGRAMS 


PELL 
0 ` 
WSHIPs AND RESEARCH OPPORT UNITIES 


APPlicar: 
the cation Should be m 


ard jc e made before March 15 preceding the period for which 

& a tree Made. The applicant should submit an application for admission 

an, Th. Candidate and a personal letter applying for a fellowship to va; 

for ti © letter of application should contain complete biographical data, 
Sta On as 


9 experience in practice or teaching and his draft or military 
Or citations to his published legal writings, and such other 
believes Will be of assistance in the consideration of his appli- 
Tem p should arrange for letters of recommendation to be sent from two 


TS o t a vias 
Shou} j his law faculty directly to the Dean. His academic rank in class 
letters of ren ded either in the transcript of his law school record or in the 
omp “commendation 
Who Mers-in. p ay 


Fellow ship 
in some 
one 


m design 


Available each year to a post-J.D. student 
aspect of applied computer science and is con- 
Programming language sufficient to enable him to 

The recipient will receive a stipend of $6,000 plus 


Venant Competence 
With at least 
wn Syste 
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tuition for the academic year for research and related study in the combined 
computer and law disciplines. His study is under the direction of a faculty 
member associated with the Computers-in-Law Institute. University courses If 
computer software or hardware will be available, if needed, as part of his 
degree program. 

Thomas Alva Edison Fellowship A $6,000 fellowship for advanced study 
of the patent and related systems, made available annually to the Patent 
Trademark, and Copyright Research Institute of the University by the Thomas 
Alva Edison Foundation for award to a qualified advanced student in one 9 
the schools of the University. The recipient of the fellowship is expected 9 
follow an approved program of research under the supervision of à member o 
the Staff of the Patent, Trademark, and Copyright Research Institute assign 
as counselor to the fellow. He must satisfactorily complete the degree require 
ments, including a thesis on a subject in a field of the Institute's interest. = 
fellowship can be made available to the same candidate for two consecutive 
years when the Research Institute considers such extension to be in the bet 
interests of the fellowship objectives. lus 

Fellowship in Government Procurement Law A fellowship of $6,000 p 

^ nay il s jaliza- 
tuition, for a program leading to the degree of Master of Laws with spec of 
tion in Government Procurement Law. The fellow takes 12 semester ho 
approved courses over two semesters. The balance of his time is spent 
research, writing, and editorial work under the guidance of the staff o 
University's Government Contracts Program. The candidate is chosen on ord 
basis of ability to do superior legal work, demonstrated by law school ree 
or work experience, and genuine interest in government procurement am dm 

Richard Paul Momsen Fellowship for Brazilian Graduate Law Student" 
Bequest of Richard Paul Momsen, LL.B. 1912. Awarded 1970-71 a 
nate years, for the study of U.S. constitutional law. MC stipend 

Teaching Fellowships.—Two fellowships available each year with ^ vanced 


a ; a 
of $6,000 plus tuition for an approved course of study leading to an * ye 
o academic 


ing, hold res" 


degree. Teaching fellowships are awarded for a term of tw 
| writing 


Fellows conduct the first-year course in Legal Research and Writ lega 
> their le 
ular class meetings, and work with the students to improve their leg 
ability rtu- 
| i iding OPP? 
Research Study Opportunities Research assistantships providing nolo 
nity for graduate study with the program of Law, Science, anc 
and with the Government Contracts Program 


Prizes —— 


Hon 

, lover. Jr., 80 2228 

Charles Glover Prize.—Established by Charles Carroll ae an illustre 

orary Trustee of the University, in memory of his great-grand Be ‘elected la 
Consists of Se 


ous member of the bar of the District of Columbia. I 
ained the 
books. Awarded annually to the student who has attained t 


grade in the third-year, full-time course led annually 
Kappa Beta Pi Prize.—4A selected legal publication avene 
"s c 

Alumnae Chapter to the woman law student who attains 


for the first year. 


highest aves 
py Be 
highest avera? 
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John Bell Larner Prize By bequest, a medal awarded annually to the 
Member of the graduating class who attains the highest average grade in the 
entire course for the degree of Juris Doctor 
John Ordronaux Prizes.—By bequest, $75 awarded annually to the student 
qo has attained the highest average grade in the first-year, full-time course: and 
Bf to the student who has attained the highest cumulative average grade at the 
end of the second year, full-time course 
e Hassler Walburn Prize A cash award to the outstanding student in 

eld of civil procedure, established by the will of the late Professor Orville 
assler Ww alburn in memory of his mother 


£ 


Se 


— — 


SS 


—r—— 


cm 


Regulations 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 
Juris Doctor Candidates —Juris Doctor candidates without substantial outside 


Such students 


employment may take a program of studies of 14 hours a week : 
day time 


may take courses in the evening only if they are not available in the 
and if a majority of the hours taken are in day courses The Dean is 
ized to approve 15-hour programs in exceptional cases. Students with 20 
or more of outside employment, whether in the day or ev ening division, a 
take a limited program of studies not exceeding 10 hours à week. Studen 
taking a majority of their classes in the evening may not take more than 
hours a week; the minimum load is 8 hours, except in special cases Mer. 
may be approved by the Dean for a limited time. A minimum schedule n 
hours in the day division is required except in exceptional circumstances v 
a reduced program is authorized by the Dean. 

Students taking more than 8 hours in the day divisi 
ning division must have the permission of the Dean to take a B 


i ve 
on or 4 hours 1n the € 


" view cour 
ar Revi ith 


Students may transfer from the day division to the evening division only 
the permission of the Dean. take ? 
With the approval of the Dean, second- and third-year students may of 


maximum of 6 semester hours of appropriate courses in other departimen g B 

the University; such a student must receive a grade of at least High in com- 

to obtain credit for such courses, and in no event will the grade count 

puting his cumulative average. - ide €?" 
Master's Candidates.—Master's candidates without substantial outs ours 


Students with 4 
m of study 


nless appre 


ployment may take a maximum of 12 hours a week. 
or more of outside employment must take a limited progra 
exceed 8 hours a week. The minimum load is 4 hours u 
fewer hours is given by the Dean for a limited time. 


val for 


ATTENDANCE 


uccessful p 


Regular attendance at classes is required and is necessary for p= parred 
A student who is deficient in class attendance in any course may 


taking the examination. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES thet 
«n to ano 
ection t 


» f e se 
A student may not drop or add courses or change from one 


of the same course without the approval of the Dean. 


RESEARCH PAPER IN LIEU OF EXAMINATION tion 
5 ina 
.— an of an examin 
The preparation of a research paper is required in lieu of a scriptions: fof - 
seminars and in other courses, as indicated in the course he semester: 1 
ses of t exam 


ast day of clas 
e to the en 


d. Students who semet | 


1 dii 
h course in regis 
ch students MAY 


research paper must be submitted by the ! 
sufficient reason, the instructor mày extend this tin 
ination period. No further extension may be grante 
dates for the J.D. degree may register for one suc 
of their third year; with the approval of the Dean su 
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fo : . 
ar more than one such course each semester. Approval of the Dean is re- 
Wired for second-year students to take such courses. 


EXAMINAT IONS 


Writte : : 
itten examinations are held at the end of most courses. Every student is 


E" take the regular examinations unless excused. No excuse for ab- 
emergen, æ granted except by the Dean and then only for illness or other 
Month r Application for excuse must be made in writing not later than one 
Made »: er the date of the examination. An entry of Z, incomplete, will be 
a student thus excused. To receive credit for the course, 
the next regularly scheduled examination. The examination may 
after exclusion for low scholarship. 
to take an examination before the regularly scheduled date will 
tituation anted Permission to take a postponed examination is limited to the 
Provided for in the preceding paragraph 

~ Student who has been excused from taking a regular examination and who 
à degree to be conferred prior to the next regular examina- 
may petition the scholarship committee, which may authorize 

a stud e the circumstances require a 
he ha RM fails to take an examination, a grade of 45 will be recorded unless 
the Dur. *Xcused from the examination as provided above or has obtained 

5 permission to drop the course. 


RIO 


d 


lo 
Nin the subject 


action 
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CREDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION 


Candidates for the degree of Juris Doctor may take, in addition to courses reg 


ularly given on a "credit/no credit" basis, 3 semester hours of elective course 
work on a “credit/no credit" basis. 

GRADES 

5 : .. 85- 
Grades are given in numerical terms equivalent to letter grades as follows: 8: 


100, A, excellent; 75-84, B, good; 65-74, C, satisfactory; 55-64, D, poor 
below standard for graduation; 45-54, F, failure. In courses 220, 321-22, 34 
365, 366, 385, 386, and 459 grades are CR, credit; NC, no credit. A student 
who has been excused from failure to take a regularly scheduled examination | 
is given the grade of J, incomplete, and a student who has been barre A 
taking an examination because of excessive absences is given the grade of i 
See "Examinations" (page 35) for grade upon failure to take an examinati? s 
Grades between 55 and 100 indicate that the work has been completed orf 
credit given. Grades between 55 and 64, however, do not represent satisfaci? 
work and adversely affect a student’s cumulative average. No credit 1$ gi" 


for grades below 55. A student may not repeat a course he has failed. ken 
all courses fà 
ated (5 
psequem 


The cumulative average of a student includes all grades in 
while he is a candidate for a particular degree. When a course is repe 
“Academic Dishonesty,” page 38), both the first grade and the SU 


grade or grades are counted in the cumulative average 


EXCLUSION AND PROBATION FOR POOR SCHOLARSHIP 


ive 
t ulat! 
Candidates for the Degree of Juris Doctor:—A student whose cum aq} be 


average at the end of any semester falls below 65.0 but is above 64.0 lative 
notified that he is on probation. If such a student fails to raise his coy reg 
average to 65.0 at the end of the next semester, he will not be permitted r 
ister for any succeeding semester unless he petitions for and receives 
mission of the Scholarship Committee «ster falls bel 
A student whose cumulative average at the end of any semeste less he 


| i > "ct in 
64.0 will not be permitted to register for any succeeding semester t i 
| ommittee sc 


oW 
ti 
reg 
tions for and receives the permission of the Scholarship C 
ister. j f law study 

A student who fails more than one course over his entire period $ petition 
will not be permitted to register for any succeeding semester unless 
for and receives the permission of the Scholarship Committee. ing prov 

A student who is not permitted to register under the foregoing * eligi?! 
will be excluded as of the beginning of the semester for W hich he wa’ 


; at qot 

to register : that they will no 

Students who are registered at the time they receive notice ) withdraw f m 
be permitted to register for the next semester are entitled : ster, O to €? 

x * : » seme , 
school and to receive a full refund of the tuition for the ser trate 
plete the work for which they are registered. if he can demons , he 
me e 
Any student excluded may petition for reinstatement; ! | an ths 
ond his contr sue 


that his low grades were due to circumstances bey 


has the capacity to pursue the study of law with 
onditions 


likelihood © the 


a definite P y 
y e impos 


as may b 


cess, he may be readmitted subject to such c 
Scholarship Committee 


REGULATIONS 


l Despite the 
o Semeste 
ĉeeding 


above provisions, a student will b 
rs of law study 
semester 

| rhe term “semester” includes 
andidates for 
doctor 
“King int 
hee” Of the faculty, be excluded at the 

ently registered 

i "classified Students 


© Opinion of the 
of 


a session of the summer term 
Masters’ and Doi toral De grees 
al degree whose work is not 
9 consideration the 


Or 


end of the semester for which he 


An unclassified student whose work is not satisfactory 


faculty may, by action of the faculty, be excluded at the 
the semester for which he is currently registered 


8U t 
MMER SCHOOL CREDIT 


8 
sir’ Planning to attend summer school sessions at other law schools and 
A this E use credits obtained at such schools in their J 
enter must first have the 
In no e 
tained in 


uris Doctor program 
courses they wish to take approved by the 
vent will credits be recognized in excess of those which might 
à similar period in this program 


Taxe. 

x NSCRIPTs OF RECORD 
f lal transcri 
Orm , 


. "T Stude 
Script 4 dent, 


Pts of student records wil] 


A fee of one dollar 
© issued for 


be issued on request of the student or 
is charged for each transcript. No tran- 
a person who does not have a clear financial record. 
CONT 
INUOUc 
à UOUS REGISTRATION 
d Candidates 
Tequir. 
More, e Mirements are satisfied 
itis » S'udent breaks 
lm rae, Page 24). 


an continuous registration until all 
By failing to register for one semester or 
his registration and must be readmitted (see "Read- 
A "Readmitted Student" is required to satisfy the curricu- 
CO $ existing at the time of his readmission. Post-J.D. students 
da Ying cma course registration may maintain continuous registration 
Pepin MAY noi piar aAa registration” fee (see page 26). J.D. degree can- 
tation» ES maintain continuous registration by paying the "continuous 


UATI 
Diplom ON REQUIREMENTS 
* : as a i 
> i “warded at a February Convoc iion, at a June Commencement 
To b Ptember. , sac... r 


reco 
iy ition ended by the } aculty for graduation, a student must have met 
the Scholars irements of the National Law Center: completed satisfac- 
Ui for Which ES Curriculum, residence, and other requirements for the 
logy ity, Regist 41/5 registered; and be free from all indebtedness to the 
[ee basi A es either for course work or on the “continuous registra- 
© awardin a od for the semester or summer session immediately 
i ahi e E of the degree. 
"raduation Am “Application for Graduation" form must 


r s » 
Propriate fee paid at the time of registration for the last 
F Session of the final vear 


a 
"hes Nd the ap 
Or Summe 
Students completing degree re- 


37 


e allowed to complete his first 
before he is denied permission to register for a suc- 


A candidate for a Master's 
satisfactory in the opinion of the faculty, 
requirements and standards for the degree, may, 
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: i . es i : al 
quirements during the Summer Sessions will be awarded diplomas (no form 


convocation) September 30, provided they have completed all degree require 
ments and have applied for graduation as a part of registration for the Sum 
Sessions. 


ACADEMIC DISHONESTY 
ary 


na disciplin 3 


Academic dishonesty on the part of any student will result i x 
grade of F for the course involved and also may, upon the recommendation 
the Dean’s Council, result in his suspension from the University for a sta ji 
period, at the end of which time he may petition for readmission. e disclP 

nary grade of “Failure—Academic Dishonesty” will be recorded for the uty 
involved, and this grade will be employed in the computation of the 
point index. A student so suspended shall be withdrawn from all other co 


except those in which all work has been completed. 


MILITARY LEAVE 


A student called to active duty may be granted military leave 

active duty, upon presentation to his Dean of a copy of his orders t requ 
Li “ * Li 1 "i 

for such leave. The maintenance of “continuous registration" is nO. 


of the student on military leave; however, he must apply for r ts to Te 
s 


the University well in advance of the semester in which he expec dent at 
Payments for tuition and fees which are not refunded to the stuc% for hi5 
erred credit 


time he is granted military leave will be maintained as a def. 
account and use upon return to the University. 


ENT INFORMATION 


stu" 

In general, the policy of the University is one of attempting tO keep Di for 
dent’s record confidential and out of the hands of those who woul be exible 
other than legitimate reasons. At the same time, the policy peer thel 
enough not to hinder the student, the University, or the communi? , 
legitimate endeavors. P | 

‘No information concerning a student will be released except as note ral | 

1. Information such as whether or not the student 1$ «75 
dates of attendance; verification of date and place of birth; nant hon 
if any, date, major field or area of concentration, and honors "division s 
and local addresses and telephone numbers; school, college, af : t 
rollment, and class; verification of signature; name and addre 
guardian. : 

2. The issuance of formal transcripts of record to recogniz 


higher learning; the certification of academic achievement : ucation, etc (rof 
ngineering, € zation 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE OF STUD 


pelo 


sang O 
od institut of 


nized professional associations (law, medicine, € I thori 
- x ^ : ; n au stu 
Additional information will be released only on wie e oli to i 
the student, or by court order or subpoena. If a eee the subpot? 

dent whose record is being subpoenaed will be notifie t 


be referred to the University’s legal counsel. 1 

Government investigative agencies have no inherent nig tified 
files and records. If expressly requested, properly iden ive 
from federal, state, or local government agencies may be 8i 
listed under No. 1 above. 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 
The Unive 


to : r 
int Modify or change requirements, rules, and fees 
9 force Whenever the 


rsity and its various colleges, 


proper authorities may determine. 
Ri 

SHT TO Dismiss STUDENTS 
If 
es Student knowing 
m àn Application for 
ent, his re 


ly makes a false statement or conceals materi 
admission, registration c 
x gistration may be canceled 

action of the Facultv) for subseque 
trom | SUNL is reserved by the 
the & el niversity or 


al information 
ard, or any other University docu- 
and he will be ineligible (except by spe- 
nt registration. 


University to dismiss or exclude any student 


tud from any class or classes. whenever, in the interest of 
t0 do ș ent or the | niversity, the University Administration deems it advisable 
0, : 
Guy : 
N TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 
© Tight ;. 
Not; ht is reserved by the 


University to make changes in 
ances warrant such changes 


PROp, 
E > 
RTY RESPONSIBILTI Y 


programs without 
“never circumst 


e Un; 
Diversis, :. . x 
wei build I5 not responsible for the loss of personal property in any Uni- 
n Ing. A : , 
"ly Office, 


"Lost and Found" Office is maintained in the Campus 


Y rer 
An ESTABLISHED REGULATIONS 
PPengi 
City.» (pages 130 3] 


} 
Oard of 


contains regulations recently approved by the 
Trustees, 


University Computer Center 


N PUTER CENTER is lo 


bh i The facilities of t 
ui, Center po. Tegistered student, 

which as its principal miss 

des es the University 

| gramming Staff co 


d st 
aff 
t, ang anars, consulting 
ing oy 
ompu ne t comp 


cated on the first fioor of Stuart Hall, 
he Center are available for academic 
and to members of the instructional staff. 
ion the provision of a powerful computing 
in its educational and research endeavors. 
ncentrates its efforts in conducting faculty 
With users in the preparation of complicated pro- 


u wa uter-oriented research. 

iting on. ith 256 m *quipment consists of an IBM system 360 Model 50 
è high Dline t Positions of core storage, a 2314-disk storage unit pro- 
wu P Speed (ARE for mo "— m 


re than 200 million characters, a card read/punch, 


RA and four tape drives The principal languages that 
N IV, COBOI Programming Language One (PL/1), 
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schools, and divisions reserve the right 
Such regulations shall go 


_— 
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Assembly Language, Report Program Generator (RPG), ALGOL, and = 
latio 


BOL 3. In addition, there are numerous utility, statistical, data manipt 
and simulation systems available in the Computer Center Library of Programs; 
Facilities are available on a first-come, first-served basis for preparation 0 
programs and data. nt 

Computer programming courses are offered by the School of Governme 
and Business Administration, the Department of Statistics, and the School ^ 
Engineering and Applied Science. In addition, many other departments e 
courses that utilize the computer as a research adjunct to course work. m. 

The Computer Center is open 24 hours a day from 8 a.m. Monday to 4 p: 
Saturday. 


Student Services pa- 


RESIDENCE HALLS 


COMPLETE INFORMATION concerning the University’s residence 
from the Housing Administrator, George Washington University, 
D.C. 20006. Information concerning off-campus housing near t 


i ivate 
may be obtained at this Office. The reservation of rooms in pr! 


must be made by students ^ The St! 

Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. en hall 
dent will receive, with his notification of acceptance, University reste mination 
information, an application for residence hall space, à medical e ient ex 
form, and a declaration of intent to attend the University. The P ica and 
amination form must be completed by the applicant and his phys for resi” 
returned to the University Health Services Office. The applicatio . whic 


nt 

: le depos! , 
dence hall space must be accompanied by a $100 nonrefundable sed for the 
^ ; are le: 

is credited toward the semester's room charge. Rooms ^ semester 
academic year, and payment must be made in advance of each > 


7 SE ERS 
1970-71 RESIDENCE HALL RATES PER PERSON FOR TWO SEMESTE 


$650. i pave 


; ^ è nly, 
Madison Hall (men): room and food service, $1,260; room ont this 


- : " ents in 
Graduate Women's Residence: room $700. Apartments d. at $610. 
kitchen facilities; however, food service is available, if desin 
FOOD SERVICE meals): 

x - weck ( jods 
Well-balanced meals are served cafeteria style five days vi vacation : 

Food service payment does not cover University holidays € 

UNIVERSITY CENTER we an 
T yrganiza ist 

The term University Center encompasses à building, mmunity life. f the 

program. The building is the University’s center for « und objectives 


1 yams í 
physical instrument for implementation of the progr 


organization Í 
pr ` adminis 
The organization, composed of students, faculty, à al e 

. es an informa 


in the form of a three-board structure, provide 


Ju 
trators, and P diu 
ducation 
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for individual 
heeds of the 
Involved in m 


and group activities adapted to the leisure-time interests and 
University community. It also provides training for those directly 


anagement and programming for the Center. 
tin * Primary purpose of the George Washington University Center is the con- 
uing development of 


hr 
a 
Program, 


oad culti 


intellectual, social, and recreational 
the provision of its various services and 
> campus community for the development of community life. 

including houses a wide range of facilities to serve the needs of the campus, 
P rooms and a rathskeller, a bookstore 
‘ling lanes and a billiard 
and workrooms, meeting 
» Music fist 
"nd Parking 


lounges and study areas, 
room, a University club, student organi- 
and conference rooms, an information 
ening rooms, social 


areas, shower and dressing rooms, lockers, 
accommodations 


HEALTH SERVICES 


The 

€ He. 

team th Services Staff 
ent 

Physic; and by cooperation with other 

aMpus " or medical emergencies and health 


S, a > l | 
^ Student Health Clinic open Monday through Friday, from 9 a.m. 
Su p.m. during the 


me academic year and from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. during the 
er Se : 
À $810ns, 


5 avail, ' With physician in attendance On Saturdays, a physician 
Students e from 9 a.m until 12 noon 

S ma 
Ment, T ly go to the 


Other ch; * basic fee for 
forem, 8S will b 

M “regency car 
in the al privile 
Mon, Diversity 
Weg « Period the 


assists students with their medical needs by advice and 
) X 
Y proper referral when necessary 


consultations there is, on the 


For night and weekend emergencies, 
room of the University Hospital for treat- 
this visit will be paid by the Health Services, and all 


* the responsibilitv of the student This arrangement is 
e only 


ges 


emergency 


also include hospitalization, 


including board and nursing, 
Hospital for 


not more than one week during any twelve- 
to be determined by the Director of Health Serv- 
not include coverage for maternity or other condi- 


be, ^. anesthe * Pregnancy. All additional hospital charges for operating 
: etic l- 
Paid b Cs, laboratory, X-ray 


Benin he Stude medications, or any special services must 
tion lists, Such or Expenses incurred for examinations and treatment by 
he nd applicat “ye refraction and provision of glasses, orthopedic examina- 
8 Tgica] o Uu on of cast Or other appliance, laboratory and X-ray work, 
These .Perations. must be paid by the student 
tent, ^ Medica) benefits 


nrolle, apply only to illness or disability incurred while cur- 
a N etwe the 1 niversity 
M co Pletj ven the last day 
"lion of pa k 
t. Stude t registr tor the next semester or summer session 
Vig nt may, if he 
' Dut w < Yt so desires, 


in ; , i i 
They do not apply to illness or disability 


of examinations for a semester or summer session 
ation 


engage physicians and nurses of his own 

does so he will be responsible for the fees charged 

s uer of Health Services is empowered to limit or deny the 

k He; © rules of | in his discretion à student has, by his misconduct or 
ath Of the l niversity, 


: M Service 
"ation. es has authority to 


i 3) a Student 
E With the not 


" 


made himself ineligible; (2) the Director 
determine the necessity and length of hos- 
currently enrolled or one who has severed his 
Diversity is ineligible for medical benefits; (4) the hos- 
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pitalization privilege provided by the University is not available to those St!" 
dents covered by any other type of hospitalization. 

The University is not responsible for injuries received in intercollegiate z 
intramural games, or in any of the activities of the Department of Physica 
Education. 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


In addition to the above services, the Health Services Staff has arranged fo 
Health and Accident Insurance, on an elective basis, for full-time students. 
rangements for insurance coverage are the responsibility of the student. rds 
University assists in the subscription process by administering application cà 
and collecting fees during official registration periods. 

A student must subscribe and pay for the coverage at the time of 
istration of his school or college. For those few students who register 
subscription will be available during official late registration. Subsc 
during late registration will not be available for those students who prev 
registered and failed to subscribe at that time, Students who participate m 
pre-registration, conducted in the spring for the following Fall pep 
subscribe for the coverage at the time of pre-registration. The fee wil 
cluded with the tuition bill and must be paid by August 1. 

The fee charged and the coverage provided are effective, wh di 
University, at home, or elsewhere, on a 6-month basis—September for 
February for those subscribing for the fall, and March through AnS ratio® 
those subscribing for the spring. The fee charged at each official "2 
period will be the payment required for full coverage for a 6-month pe 
must be paid in full at the time of subscription. — cal 

The policy contract is between the individual student and the insu this type 
rier and is accepted at any hospital or emergency room that accep" i gie at 
of medical coverage. Details of the policy are contained in a folder à 
the Health Services Office. 


official reg 
late, n 
ription 


jous! 


ether at the 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT f Jace 
The | r ; j p; nts § | maintains à P r 
e Law Center helps in the placement of its students anc Alumni a f 
ment service for that purpose. In addition, the Student and : assistan 1 
Services Office, Woodhull House, 2033 G Street, N.W., provides 9' is office 
students seeking full-time, part-time, or temporary employment. pplica 
maintains a registry of positions available and refers qualifie minatio 
consideration. Information is also available on Civil Service pe |y d 

A student taking more than ten semester hours must yw page 3 nt 
ment to less than. twenty hours (see "Academic Work Ma side employm e 
is urged that full-time students refrain from engaging z7 o may contri? 
during their first year. Although work in some special ar it will co m of 
to the learning and experience of the student, as a penere n att " 
with time needed for adequate study and preparation, which 1 


a good legal education. 


PLACEMENT SERVICE ot graduate’ 
cement Of P^ snd com 


as with indust 


E ` , a Jr 
The Law Center takes a continuing interest in the pla 
in private practice and governmental service as well 
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ern. 
Merce, Ihe Dean, the I 
Ing Information 
PPortunities 


‘nd recent gr 


aculty, and the Placement Office cooperate in collec- | 
from alumni, law firms, and government agencies concerning 
in legal positions throughout the country. Senior law students 


aduates are urged to keep in touch with the Placement Office. 


VETERA c 
ETERANS EDUCATION 


the Registrar, Luther Rice Hall, 2121 Eye Street, N.W., assists 


Prob entitled to educational benefits as veterans or war orphans with any | 
oe. Which may arise concerning their benefits. This Office also processes 

lC a 

“ation of enrollment and attendance to the V 


that 'eterans Administration so 
Monthly allowances will be paid 


, 

cong feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or war orphans should 

€ Office of the Registrar prior to submitting application to the Veter- 

: dministration All such students should obtain the instruction sheet is- 

e bre ca Office of the Registrar, which sets forth requirements to be fulfilled 

Which eon of enrollment can be made to the Veterans Administration, 
cludes other information of general interest. 


€ Veter. : P curd 
20421 Veterans Administration is at 2033 M Street, N.W.. Washington, D.C. 


FARAR" 


Sew OCRAS 


AT 
LN 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


T x 
HE COURSES oF 


| 
INSTRUCTION listed below are subject to change. The Univer- | 
Teserves the 


right to withdraw any course announced. 

e number of hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion of a 
rse is indicated in parentheses after the name of the course. Thus, a year 
we giving two hours of credit each semester is marked (2-2), and a semes- 


c . - 
on BiVing two hours of credit is marked (2) 
> most courses, a final examination is held during the examination period, | 
© grade in the course is determined in large part by that examination. 


Courses are parenthetically marked “Examination.” 
Stamina that require the preparation of a major research paper in lieu of an 
pletion are parenthetically marked “Research Paper The d 
Titing of such a paper by a student individually will satisfy the Lega 
Curriculum requirement for the J.D. degree 


menty” = Parenthetically marked “Problem Assignments,” “Writing Assign- 

Cate + e anKe-home Examination," or "Choice of Paper or Examination" indi- 
P. Majo, pe 9f the method planned by the instructor for determining in 
| Of these de the grade he will give for the course. A course marked with any 
| for th 1G tag will not satisfy the Legal Writing curriculum requirement 
Edu, f^ 
Maimoa e begin at 9:10 a.m. and run throughout the entire morning and 


n, : ~ ; a 
day and ey vening classes begin at 5:50 p.m. Many examinations for both \ 
asses may be given in the afternoon only. Examinations for | | 


s | 
Vening, ae Sessions, and also usually whether it will meet in the day or | | 
in half of di à double-numbered course is designated "Academic year," the 
offe. SPrin © course is Scheduled to be offered in the fall, the second half 

erin 8. Courses with no parenthetical designation indicating time of 


8 are Not « 
19795, a EN Scheduled to be given during the 1970 summer sessions or the 


*mic year. 


R COURSES FOR JURIS DOCTOR CANDIDATES 
e 


bereg M Normally bered from 201 to 300. Courses numbered from 301 
from 401 ^ os by second- and third-year students Courses num- | 

Courses numb are generally more advanced. Second-year students 

tach "Year Students ered above 400 only with the permission of the Dean. 

Of the er, and are encouraged to take one course numbered above 400 | 
Dean, may take more than one such course with the permission | 
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46 


REQUIRED COURSES 
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203-4 Contracts I-II (4—2) 


207 Torts (4) 


211 Property (4) 


212 Constitutional Law (4) Dixc 


215 Criminal Law and Procedure (4) tarts bility; 


218 Civil Procedure (4) 


nsbur£ 


Nash, Freedman, Cibinic, Pock, Gi 


Legal remedies of contracting parties, including damages in contract in 
quasi-contract, specific performance, reformation, rescission, remedies. 
tort; acts creating and terminating contractual rights, including offer fi 
acceptance, mistake, problems of proof; function of consideration, 7 
ditions; assignments; third-party beneficiaries; effect of changed cife b 
stances; protection of the client's interests upon breach or threat OF © s 
by the other party. Emphasis on problems of analysis, draftsmanship, ) 
versary method. (Examination) (Academic year—day and even 
Merrifield, Seidelson, Park, Bands 
Liability for harm to person or property. Intentional torts, nega ot 
nuisance, products liability, misrepresentation, defamation, and win 
of privacy; fault and other basis for shifting losses; causation; dam 
effects of liability insurance; problems under Federal Tort C 
(Examination ) (Fall—day and evening) 


wn 
Starrs, Schiller, J. BP. 
Basic concepts of personal property. Real property: historical 
ground of the law of estates and conveyancing, types of estates, future 
and curtesy, landlord and tenant relationship, concurrent estates, ‘on 10 
interests at common law and after the Statute of Uses; 10 recording 
modern conveyancing—the real estate contract, the deed, th eves! 
system, methods of title assurance. (Examination) (Fa 
spring—day; summer 1970) on 

fi 

yn, Miller, H. Green p 


Basic principles of American constitutionalism; judicial functo, powers 
stitutional cases; implementation of doctrines Of separation f national 
federalism, limited government; development and exercise ui 

powers; introduction to civil rights and liberties. (Examim 


(Spring—day and evening) 


ements of criminal lia ; stati 
perty, and against ^ Rules of 
tory offenses; criminal procedure, with consideration of Pode rening) 


Origin and purposes of criminal law; el 


Sharpe, Barron, $^ "m 

; c < 

h govern the process by Wings dis 
ses are enforcee; plea : 

n and venue, er 

Emphasis on nous 

blems indige and 
(Spring A^" 


Mechanics of litigation—rules whic 
and duties studied in substantive law course: 
covery, pre- and post-trial motions, jurisdictio 
tion and trial by jury, former adjudication. 

of Civil Procedure, but principles and main pro 


procedural systems are developed. (Examination) 
evening) ison and staf 
Seidels¢ i 
220 Legal Research and Writing (2) : librari OY 


w 
Introduction to and practical experience in the use of à orandum aod 
struction and practice in legal writing, including a the P - (00 | 
appellate court brief; instruction and experience i (credit) or N 
argument of an appellate court case. The gr ~ 
credit) is given for this course. (Fall—day and ¢ 
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ae i | 
232 Evidence (4) Seidelson, Robinson 


Preparation and presentation of evidence, including proof of writings; T 
qualification and examination of witnesses with emphasis on impeachment; Il | 
privilege; opinion testimony; determination of relevancy; demonstrative, | ! 
experimental, scientific evidence; application of the hearsay rule. (Exami- 

nation ) (Spring—day and evening; summer 1970) u 


ELECTIVE COURSES 


302 Admiralty (2) Sharpe | | 


Doctrines originating in admiralty courts—prize, maritime liens, salvage, 
Beneral average, negligence in ship collisions and otherwise, maintenance 
and care, unseaworthiness; maritime law from legislative origins—personal 
injury and death remedies, limits on shipowners' liability, regulation of 
Carriage of goods and persons; admiralty jurisdiction and maritime law in 

the federa] system. (Examination) (Fall—day) 
303 International Law and World Order (3) Mallison | 
Traditional content of introductory course in international law presented 
in context of values and institutions of world community; emphasis upon 
national states as participants in decision-making processes with considera- 
P also of individuals, international public organizations, political par- 

' Pressure groups, private associations; analysis of range of available 
Sanctions; roles and effects of international agreements under United States 

nstitution; introduction to the law of war. Complements but does not | 


repeat material in Law 391. (Examination) (Fall—day and evening; | 
summer 1970) 


Law (3) Albert 


» Beneral introduction to foreign law as exemplified by 
€ w and French and German Civil Codes, comparative study of 
i m of justice and legal institutions. Delictual and contractual 
Ms gations. (Examination and Writing Assignments) (Spring—day ) | | 

Conflict of Laws (3) 


Dixon, Seidelson | 
Bal problems 


Undaries: insist 
Oretical ke Jurisdiction; foreign judgments; constitutional influences; the- 

ds, i ases of choice of law principles and their application to specific 
estates ncluding torts, contracts, property, family law, administration of 


» Ousiness associatio 3 ; A ening; 
8 E ations, (Examination) (Fall—day and evening; 
Summer 1979) y 


311 By 
usiness Associations I (2) 


arising from occurrences transcending state or national | 
| | 


Sharpe, Potts, Schiller, Carlson 
T unincor association in business by agency, partnership, | 
of agency marar forms, and corporations; creation, form and nature 
nership ere and corporation; basic principles of agency and 
ination) c Peay related principles of corporation law. (Ex- 
3128 all—day and evening; summer 1970) 
Usinesc 


Corporat Associations II (4) Kirkpatrick, Carlson, H. Green 

Contro ya With emphasis on operations and financing of corporations. ! 
Corporations, action by corporate directors, officers, share- | 

loyalty, "ori devices. Directors' and shareholders' duties of care and | 

» kinds Of uu m ansactions in shares of the corporation. Derivative | 

i ares, dividends, corporate distributions. (Examination) I 


Bal Principles concerning 


48 NA 


313 Sales and Sales Financing (2) 


314 


318 


321-22 


325-26 


327 


329 
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Albert, Rothschild, Ginsburg 


Provisions of the Uniform Commercial Code relating to sale and distrib! 
tion of goods, including bulk transfers, warehouse receipts, bills of lading, 
and other documents of title; particular attention to secured transa Fall 
and financing devices utilized in this connection. (Examination) 

—day and evening) 


ild 
Commercial Paper, Check Collection, and Albert, Rothsch! 


Banking (2) " 
Classic view of negotiable instruments as codified by Article rit of " 
Uniform Commercial Code. Check collection: the system in the tem 
expressed in Article IV of the Uniform Commercial Code and the sys 
in practice; Federal Reserve regulations, Clearing House agreements, "m 
automation systems. The dual banking system, work of the Com ir 
General and the Federal Reserve Board. Legal problems conce — 
terest and the checkless society. (Examination) (Spring ay 
evening; summer 1970) 


faces irkpat 
Creditors’ Rights (3) Kirkpa 
Creditors' remedies outside bankruptcy—compositions, agreements Lug. 
assignments; bankruptcy proceedings under the federal statute, ces; 00 
tion, discharge, the position and powers of the trustee, preferent prami 
porate reorganization under Chapter X of the Bankruptcy Act. 


nation ) (Fall—day and evening) 


rick 


Current Decisions (2—2) 
Limited to members of the student staff of the Law Review. » Law 34 
of 4 semester hours of credit may be earned in these COUR given 
22 and Law 346. The grade CR (credit) or NC (no credit) !5 

this course. (Academic year—day and evening) Muys 


Trusts and Estates I-II (3—3) La 
Noncommercial transfers of wealth at death or during tfe. ecution 
essential elements and formalities for creation of "m on z 
wills, revocation and alteration, grounds for contest, *^ is e^ 
owner's power to control, intestate succession. Law ?^* Jem? 


i interests P'O” a 
provisions, common questions of construction, future intere" 


ite t0 
requisite | and 
adm : estates 4 charitable trusts. Pre : 
administration of estates and trusts, chari Examinall jay 


325: Law 210 or 211; to Law 326: Law 325. Weaver an 

Writing Assignments); Kuhn—(Examination) (Ac 

and evening; summer 1970—Law 325) prow” 
schiller, J+ 


Modern Real Estate Transactions (2) 
(Formerly Property II) land yse 
Advanced problems in conveyancing; private control per fom 
ments, covenants, equitable servitudes; planning and 20 icip! 

of zoning, appraising the purposes of zoning © 
thority to zone against the will of other governments, d 
ing matters, nonconforming uses. (Spring—day an 


1970) ^ pana 


Unfair Trade Practices (3) 


rdinances, m 


tatutes; | com 
Unfair trade practices at common law and E prot n Col" 
trade names; copyright law; misappropriation o sdet F eral Wen statt 


petitors and consumers against false advertising U 


te Fair 
mission Act; resale price maintenance under sta 
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sales-below-cost statutes; Robinson-Patman Price Discrimination Act; mis- 


cellaneous business practices. Weston—(Examination ) (Fall—day and 

evening ) 
330 Federal Antitrust Laws (3) Weston, Kirkpatrick 
Sherman and Clayton Acts, related statutes. Price fixing agreements and 
Other types of trade restraints considered under Section 1; monopolizing 
considered under Section 2 of the Sherman Act. Mergers and tie-in sales; 
Other activities under the Clayton Act. All types of business conduct 
raising questions under the antitrust laws, including trade association ac- 
tivities, exclusive dealing arrangements, boycotts, patents and copyrights 
(Examination) (Spring—day and evening; summer 1970) 
Federal Jurisdiction (2) Sharpe, Barron, Albert, D. Green 
Relationship of federal courts to Congress and to the states, through analy- 
Sis Of cases dealing with federal judicial functions (including problems of 
advisory opinions, standing to litigate, justiciability), federal questions in 
federal courts, federal review of state court decisions (including relation 
etween state and federal substantive law, procedural problems in exercis- 


Ing review, application of law to fact). (Examination) (Fall—day; 


Spring—evening; summer 1970) 

33 ‘ eA Se 

74 Advanced Criminal Procedure (2) Starrs, Robinson 
Dec ision to arrest, prosecutive discretion, bail, the preliminary hearing, 
right to a s 


ti peedy trial, discovery, plea bargaining, publicity, post-convic- 
“On procedures, Starrs -(Examination and Problem Assignments); Rob- 
Inson—( Examination ) ( Fall 


day and evening) 
3 r 
35 Jurisprudence (2) 


Mayo, Kramer 
Basic Jurisprudential concepts; nature of law; development of legal institu- 
Y Jurisprudential schools— natural law, analytical, historical, sociolog: 
“al, functional; law and logic; law and justice; the judicial process; leg 


isla su wm Ee : ; : 
"^ executive, "administrative decision making; impact of politics, eco- 
EI and Scientific advance on legal systems; contemporary trends in 
si ‘Prudential thought, Mayo—( Examination); Kramer—(Writing As- 
33 gnments ) (Fall—evening; spring—day ) 
6T i : : 
. Axation— Federal Income (3) Weaver, Hambrick 
urvey 
*Y Of substantive provisions of federal income tax law, including con- 


Cept 7 
= Of gross income, provisions affecting taxation of family and individual 
ansactio y 


Propert ns, limitations on allowable deductions, sales and dispositions of 
Y, problems of capital gains taxation, nontaxable exchanges. Weav- 


tr— pe 
(Fall. Gen tition and Problem Assignments); Hambrick—( Examination ) 
338 T Y and evening; summer 1970) 
axati à i 
Sunt Federal Estate and Gift (2) Kramer, Hambrick 
Ivey ' 
ing E Substantive provisions of federal estate and gift tax laws, includ- 
ests, life vivos transfers, transfers in contemplation of death, joint inter- 
ma „surance proceeds, property subject to powers of appointment, 


and split gifts; tax procedure. (Examination) (Fall 


argaining and Labor Arbitration (2) Merrifield, Rothschild 


Collect; 

ive la 

levance labor agreement: content, negotiation, administration through 
Procedure and arbitration; problems in settlement of labor dis- 


*  Rothsc 
19 othschild....( Probe 4 , "nt ( p—dav: summer 
70— Law 339 (3)) oblem Assignments) Spring—day; s e 
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340 Taxation—Federal Income, Corporations and Hambrick, Weavel 
Shareholders (3) Tannenwald, Tuck 
Continuation of Law 336. Primary emphasis on corporate-shareholdet 
relationships. Problems of corporate dividends, redemptions of st0™ 
distributions in partial and complete liquidation, stock dividends, bail-out 
and dividends in kind closely analyzed. Federal income tax pro = 
involved in the formation of corporations, the sale of corporate business 
(including collapsible corporations), mergers and acquisitions, and € for 
rate divisions. Students cannot receive credit for both Law 340 and « 

1 mer Law 337. Prerequisite: Law 336. Hambrick, Tannenwald, Tucker 


i (Examination); Weaver—(Examination and Problem Assignments) 

| (Spring—day and evening) 

j eR child 
| 341 Labor Law (3) Merrifield, Albert, Roths¢ 


Law governing labor-management relations, organizations and represe 
tion of employees, regulation of economic weapons, enforcement o (Ex 
lective bargaining agreements, interunion and intra-union relations. 
amination ) (Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1970) 


| ia staf 
344 Legal Writing (1 or 2) the 
member of 


Preparation of a research paper under the supervision of à of 
Faculty who will determine, prior to registration, whether the v credi 
quired for the topic selected justifies one or two semester hours eet the 
If elected for one hour of credit, this course may be repeated to — 
legal writing requirement for the degree. Approval of the Dean 15 


__as arra 
prior to registration. (Research Paper) (Fall and springs 


staff 
346 Credit Activities (1 or 2) 


d 
Work done in connection with the Legal Aid Bureau, the Law r the 
Civil Rights Research Council, the International Law Journ? ise 
Moot Court Competition; under the supervision of the faculty ed jus 
who will determine, prior to registration, whether the work req” i 
tifies one or two semester hours of credit. May be repeated for © take? 
to exceed 4 semester hours. No more than 2 semester hours -— taken of 
in any one activity. Students registering for Law 346 who pe- 346, 
plan to take Law 399 are reminded that in these courses—La dit may 
399, and Law 459—a maximum of 10 semester hours of arned in thes? 
earned. A maximum of 4 semester hours of credit may be e NC (0 
courses—Law 321-22 and Law 346. The grade CR (cre it) 
credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring) 


crei 


k 
schiller, POF 


: jslativ® ". 
which legis it 
nefits and ave 


347 Insurance (2) 


A primary risk distributing medium and the rules by d 
ministrative, judicial bodies seek to promote its be * subroga 
dangers. Includes insurance marketing, insurable intere " other 
transfer of insurance benefits to nonpolicyholders, cov (Fall 
surance policy provisions, disposition of claims. (Examina 


day and evening; summer 1970) Potis, perst! 
i n, 
348 Domestic Relations (2) — children; y 
| Marriage, annulment, and divorce; adoption and cus cr. (Problem 
nomic relations, Seidelson, Potts—(Examination h 1970) 
| signments ) (Spring—day and evening; summer 


349 Local Government Law (2) 
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Nutting, Pock 
Decision-making Processes in metropolitan and local communities; types 
and objectives of city, county, special function local government units; 
intergovernmental relations; original organization and changes; personnel; 
local lawmaking; responsibility in tort: introduction to community plan- 


ning. (Examination) (Fall—evening; spring day; summer 1970) 

351 Law and Accounting (2) Cibinic, Ginsberg 
Study of fundamental accounting principles with emphasis on corporation 
accounting; legal and accounting implications of specific items in financial 
Statements of corporations; inventory adjustments; corporate transactions, 
distributions. capital adjustments. Strongly recommended for students who 
have had no accounting. (Examination and Problem Assignments) 
( Fall evening; spring—4day ) 

355 €; à " 

35 Government Contracts (2) Cibinic 
Survey of basic law underlying government procurement, basic power and 
limitations On federal government in entering into contracts, adminis 
trative and legislative policies governing these contracts, advertised and 
Negotiated procurement procedures, forms of contracts and clauses used. 
Law 431 Government Procure ment substantial equivalent of 
th 


360 Patent P 


3 
65 Patent Trial ar 


I5 Course. (Examination and Proble: nments (Fall—day) 
roperty (4) Kayton 


For Students intending 


to specialize in patent law; knowledge of, or experi- 
ence 


in, patent law is not a prerequisite but is considered an important 
asset, and course will have had consid- 
erable experience in the field. This course is organized in two parts. Part 
' Covering more than half of the semester, concerns law of patents subse- 
quent to Issuance of patent; nature of p as property and as a legal 


atu paten 

ins ent: 

trument: validity—novelty. nonobviousness, commercial success; in- 
Tingement direct 


Wrapper estoppel. 
Mating pater 
Slantive 
Mainly 
prese 


most students registering for the 


and contributory, doctrine of equivalents, and file- 
Substantive concepts introduced in an order approxi- 
lee's and infringer's cases in litigation. Part II concerns sub- 
and procedural law of patents leading to issuance of patent, 


related to Proceedings before the U.S. Patent Office obtaining and 
rving earliest 


judicata, novel, possible patent filing date; continuing eum, res 

Priority’ of ^» and nonobviousness requirements; substantive rules + 

formal eno and related affidavit practice; nature of claims and 
ects: 


restriction and double patent 
aw 329, 330. 525 


Recommended but not 


Prerequisite I 


Examination) (Spring—evening ) 


1d Appellate Practice (2 T. Brown 
before U.S 
Credit is not 


Practice Court of Customs and Patent Appeals and federal 
given to students who have credit for Law 385. Pre- 
> Law 360 o former 359 and 362, and forty-two additional hours 
Prerequisite Or concurrent registration: Law 218 and 232. The 
(credit) or NC (no credit) is given for this course (Fall 
*vening ) " 


Service Law (2) Gissb»is 
interpret d the Selective Service Act and implementing regulations, as 
Xemptio by the courts Discussion of selection (including the lottery), 
Procedures: and deferments, special problems of conscientious objectors, 
. S wW e k 
“ation "hin the Selective Service, court review, punitive reclassifi 


» Me : a 
edical and Psychiatric Standards and procedures, legislative pro- 
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posals, and problems in prosecuting and defending draft cases. (Examine 
tion and Problem Assignments) (Spring—day ) 
Miller, Park, Banzhaf 


nt reguli 
sion 


372 Administrative Law (3) 
Study of the administrative process in executive and independe : 
tory agencies; emphasis on judicial review. Formal and informal dec! 
making, investigation, planning, and public administration functions is 
the agencies as related to their legal limits and to the roles of lawyers 

| government and private practice. Relationships of agencies to Pr 

tive and legislative branches, to public and private interest groups, ^ 

f the social, political, and economic aspects of various philosophies ii 

government regulation. Miller—(Writing Assignments); Park—(Exm i 

nation and Writing Assignments) (Fall—day; spring—day and ¢ 


ning; summer 1970) 
f, D. Gre? 


374 Equity (2) Nutting, Pock, Banzha 
Nature of equity jurisprudence through analysis of selected s 
equity; historical development of equity, including problems of um i 

| law and equity; use of equity jurisdiction offensively and defensive» 

cluding multi-party actions, injunction of executive and lega! (Ex 
| equitable abstention; emphasis on fashioning of equitable remedies. 

amination) (Spring—day and evening; summer 1970) 

h, Sharp? 


376 Restitution (2) Nas » 
1 and equ 


Quasi-contracts, constructive trusts, rescission, and other lega! tly enrich 
ble remedies for restoring property and money which unjus and 
others at the expense of volunteers, victims of misappropriation evening: 
ties to mistaken contracts. (Examination) (Spring—day 4 
summer 1970) s 
Nutting 


377 Legislation (2) ration 
Legislative process and roles of participants in the process OR 
United States Congress and state legislatures, including 72 
ganization, procedure. Statutory interpretation emphast d 
foundation for more advanced courses (Examination) 
] and evening; summer 1970) Muys 


378 Suretyship and Mortgages (3) eal 
Security interests in real property, their creation, transfer, uext of 9€ 
and extinguishment; the law of suretyship, especially in the og and "" 
commodation credit, and the relationship of suretyship con and duties 
tiable instruments. Creation of the surety relation, righ mination 
the parties, defenses and discharge of the surety. (Ex 
(Spring—day ) Reit 


380 Environmental Law (3) jid waste pro 
Survey of environmental law including air, water, and a basin man 
lems; mining law; ocean resources, public lands and -— federat, pos 
ment. Governmental organizations— local, regional, sta ie in envi 
ternational—will be examined in discussing policy ner. i 
{ mental law. (Examination) (Fall—day ) peit? 


! 381 Air, Water, and Solid Waste Pollution Control (3) bo programs 9 

| Detailed study of the modern statutory pollution -— local oF p ms 

their related administrative organizations. Examination fi cen 

! and model acts; problems of financing pollution P day) 
(Writing Assignments and Examination) (Spring 
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385 Trial Practice Court (2) Jackson, Edgerton, Herrick, Ryan, 


Kendrick, Skinker, Stevas, Altshuler 
Trial of assigned cases, trial tactics and techniques, pre-trial and court 
room procedures pursuant to federal rules. Credit is not given to stu- 
dents who have credit for Law 365. Prerequisite: forty-two semester 
hours, including Law 218. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Law 
232. The grade CR (credit) or NC (no credit) is given for this course 
(Fall and spring—day and evening) 


388 Appellate Practice and Procedure (2) Freedman 


Students participate in preparing an actual criminal case on appeal, start- 
Ing with review of trial transcript and culminating with preparation of 
brief and oral argument before U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit or the U.S. Supreme Court. Appellate practice and 
Procedure studied through texts; consultation with appellate judges, law 
Clerks, and attorneys with cases pending on appeal; observation of argu- 


ments in the Supreme Court and the Court of Appeals. Admission by per- 
mission of instructor 


389 Medicine for Lawyers (2) saith 
Basic rudiments of medicine as encountered in a malpractice suit, divorce 
Case, et. al. including medical terminology which will enable the lawyer 
to Communicate more effectively with medical specialists. (Examination) 
(Fall—day) 

3 

90 Forensic Medicine (2) rin as 


A survey of interprofessional relations between physicians and lawyers in 
office, the hospital, and the courtroom, with incidental attention to 

» atories, legislatures, and administrative agencies. Undergraduate law 
nts and second-year medical students study how their professions ac- 
ommodate conflicts between economics and ideals, and how they exer- 


€ judgment in applying their technical skills. (Examination ) (Fall— 
Y and evening) 
39 
l vated Nations Law and World Order (2) Mallison 
United ston to international law through study of law and practice of 


ations Charter; structure and process of decision of United Na- 
aintenance of international peace and security—peaceful settle- 
impleme ^, Putes and national and collective self-defense; formulation and 

*mentation of human rights. Complements but does not repeat the 
in Law 303, (Examination ) (Spring—day and evening) 


‚m 


Kessler 
of the treatment of women in all areas of the law. Em- 
"ation, public accommodations, employment, and health and 
"yeso. Students will choose clinical projects on which to focus 
" Ster's work. Admission by permission of instructor. Enrollment 


395 I5 students. (Research Paper ) (Fall and spring—evening) 
Problems v ae and Federal Regulatory Nader and Associates 


Stud 

regulatory 2^ development of legal strategies dealing with specific federal 

Tegu ions. 4 ems and administrative processes. Specific areas banking 

leasing. and "v regulations. and rulings, antitrust, corporate subsidy or 

Will be studied f. Servant accountability in handling a regulatory matter- 
d for analysis and strategy formulation at the administrative 


403 Public Economic Policy and the Law (2) 


` stranahan, 
404 Securities Regulation (2) H. Green, M. Cohen, Stranaha 
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level. Two-thirds of the course will be devoted to analyzing the complex- 
ities of these areas, the last third to formal strategy presentations. This 
course is Open to a limited number of third-year students. The grade CR 
(credit) or NC (no credit) is given for this course. (W riting Assignments) 
(Fall—day ) 


399 Clinical Law Work (arr.) Staff 


Projects involving litigation, research, or public interest activities of à 
legal nature (including aid to indigents, support of public interest v 
profit corporations, and support of governmental agencies or courts) = 
be initiated and will be supervised by a faculty member. Projects must 
approved in advance by the Law Center Supervisory Committee ( K 
members) both as to whether the project is appropriate and as 1o r 
number of semester hours of credit to be granted. A maximum of ts 
semester hours of credit may be taken in one or two semesters. If studen 
elect Law 346, Credit Activities, or Law 459, Problems of the Consu 
the number of semester hours of credit they receive for these courses W 
be deducted from the maximum of 10 hours they can receive for Law The 
This course is open to a limited number of third-year law student: Py 
grade CR (credit) or NC (no credit) is given for this course. 

and spring) 


ADVANCED COURSES 
ADMINISTRATIVE LAW: ECONOMIC REGULATION 
Faculty Advisers: J.A. Barron, A.S. Miller, R.E. Park, G.E. Weston 


Mille 
402 Executive Function (2) lopment of 
3 ; ; : A : R o 
Executive branch in constitutional theory; major trends in — - 
executive-administrative function; organization of cm a procedures 
tionship of executive to Congress and judiciary; policy-ma Budget jn na 
within executive branch including role of Bureau of the ywer in such 
tional policy planning; case studies in exercise of executive P onomy, for 


. D pee ional ec bee 
functional areas as national defense, race relations, —— decision? 
eign economic relations; role of law and lawyers in exec 


and implemental process. (Research Paper) 


"P 
jes " 
da er categor 
Interrelation of law and economics in such subject-matter 


* - ation of industry, 
decisional contexts as antitrust laws, economic regulation O tices. ec 
lopment practic’ (Fai 


policy planning, government research and deve ‘h Paper) 
planning, and foreign trade and investment. (Researc 
—evening ) 

g Mathews 


rities © 
State and federal laws governing offering an tie 
ati securilies 
the public by corporate issuers and others, regulation 4 j 
rigħts and liabilities of purchasers under such statutes. 


" ^ ed “a ^ ission. 
utes administered by Securities and Exchange Comm 


Examination ) (Fall—day and evening) potberg 
405 Regulation of Securities Markets (2) a compe 
- : rkets, including © trust 


Operation of over-the-counter and exchange ma 
tive and monopolistic practices in each — 
laws and securities regulations to concept of à 


: a 
lationship OF " parket 
pas and open " 
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tive element in market; advantages and disadvantages of a fragmented 
market; minimum fee structure, rebates and their effect on merchandising 
' Of securities and financial soundness of industry; use and availability of 
economic data in evaluating performance of market place. The seminar 


will examine matters directly of interest to graduate law students, lawyers, 
economists, and political scientists 


| Place; role of regional exchanges and third market in providing competi- 


(Take-home Examination ) (Spring 
evening ) 
407 Seminar: Regulation of Transportation I (2) Hill 


History of development of modes of transportation in the United States; 
economic problems and growth of regulatory legislation and philosophy; 
the congressional power to regulate; the scope of federal regulation; 
division of regulatory authority between federal and state governments; 


| Introduction to principles of certification and rate-making. (Examination) 
| (Fall—evening) 


408 Seminar: Regulation of Transportation II (2) Hill 

| Principles of certification of rail, motor, water, and air carriers; elements 

and principles of rate-making comparison of problems, procedures, and 

| regulatory philosophies of the various regulatory agencies. (Examination) 
| (Spring- -evening ) 

| 412 Food and Drug Law (2) 

The Federal 


thereunder. 
(Ch 


Goodrich, Kaplan, Kleinfeld 


Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act and governmental controls 
3 Both government and industry viewpoints are considered. 
9ice of Paper or Examination) (Spring—evening) 
413 ; " ^ 
oo Policy and Mass Media (2) Barron, Cohn 
nstitutional Structure of mass media and their interrelationships; psycho- 
oy aspects of mass communications; continuing adjustments among 
!C interest goals, the economic system, and technological develop- 


— influence Of and controls exercised by government, other institu- 
mean and private groups; conflict between freedom of speech of the 
a 


“ay and other major community interests; the media's relationships to 
pe interests of dissident and minority groups and the access of these 
: UPS to the media. (Fall—day; 
"Pring—evening) 
41 

4 Regulated Industries (2) 
Pubstantive 
lies, franch 


(Choice of Paper or Examination) 


Park 
Problems of business regulation in terms of natural monopo- 
posed industries, subsidized industries, and safety regulation. 
Ceedi administrative practice, including the large administrative pro- 
ng, the role of intervenors, the impact of regulation upon management 
havior, the uses and abuses of economic evidence, the role 
Judicia] affs, interagency planning and regulation, and the effects of 
and legislative review. Each student selects one industry and de- 
n Insight in terms of that industry's firms, market structure, 
x development, trade associations, and regulatory agencies. (Re- 
aper) (Fall—evening) 
Group rade Regulation (2) 
stud 
federa] anti 


417 


Weston 


Problems relating to unfair trade practices and 
(Research Paper) (Spring—evening) 


Y of current 
ETT r trust laws. 
: of 

lation Who As Candidates in th 


hay, © area of Administrative Law: Economic Regu- 


© not tak 
t taken the following courses or their equivalent as part of 
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427 


422 The Modern Corporation (2) 


424 Business Planning (2) 
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a Juris Doctor or Bachelor of Laws program should include them in their Mas- 
ter's program. 

329 Unfair Trade Practices 

330 Federal Antitrust Laws 


372 Administrative Law 


OTHER RELATED COURSES 


451 Federal Programs for Urban Poverty 

493 Intergovernmental Aspects of Technological Change 

494 Use and Control of Atomic Energy and Space Technology 
505 Intergovernmental Relations | 

506 Intergovernmental Relations Il 

571 Land Use Planning 


CORPORATION LAW 
Faculty Adviser: C.K. Carlson 


Miller 


tn ig the 
Analysis of the nature and role of the large business corporation onal 
American political economy; models of the corporation; the transna ig 
or multinational enterprise; the concept of accountability as apr pristi 
corporate activities; reasons for the growth of large corporate ber tralized 
relationships of the "supercorporations" to other centers of ac unit 
power and to the government; the corporation as the basic pla 
of the American economy; application of the Constitution to 
ration. (Research Paper) (Fall—day) hen 
H. Green, Carlson, j Mc 
Integrated study of corporate, financial, tax, accounting, and gei à 
of the following: organization of a small corporation; orga repurchase 
public corporation; stock dividends, recapitalization, and stoc i d - 
in the context of conflict between active stockholders of a € ida 


iqu 
„r: corporate IKE 
tion and the family of a deceased active stockholder; -— en < 
tions; corporate mergers and acquisitions; and division = Assignments 


Prerequisite: Law 312 and 351. Green, Carlson —(Problem Assig r ; 
Cohen—(Writing Assignments) (Fall—day; spring- e 
1970) 

Nurick, Guttentag 


Legal Aspects of International Business 
Transactions (2) 

U.S. law and practice, including current tax pro Civil Law 
tions on investment; brief comparison with British and A urrencY con g 
international law, international contracts, choice of bite e, inc -— 
erations; effect of SEC laws and regulations; interne opaa ue 
GATT and reciprocal trade arrangements; sources of unar al organ! 


: , internation case 
States and foreign, private and public, — selected in 
tions; protection of property, settlement of disp “11 be guest lec 


. 1 wi 
studies. In addition to the regular lecturers, -— 5 in internatio 
various specialties. Emphasis on current prob pr Paper or Exam! 
and investment. Prerequisite: Law 303. (Choice € 


(Spring—evening ) 


blems and US. ems 
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Master of | 


€ ] s in t ( o ion aw who have not taken 
} the area t Cc I} at I 

AWS Candidate D 

e followin 


€ sS s Dx CLOT I Bachelor 
0 é )ctor o 
Bc s mr their equivalent a part ot " Ju z ; 
Aie tl > Master S pre Br am. 
pr > + - in their 7 
2 ^ ogram should include the m 


312 Business Associations II 
313 Sales and Sales Financing 
329 Unfair Trade Practices 
330 Federal A ntitrust Laws 


| 'hareholders 
3 Federal Income, Corporations and Sh 
40 Taxation "eder 


OTHER RELATED COURSES 


431 Government Procurement Law i Transnational Lensi Problem 
li ws ani c 
540 € omparative Conflict of La 
i un rket 
541 Seminar European ( ommon Ma n 
Special Corporation Proble mtd 
i , — ves. 
axation of Foreign Business and Inve 
€ € 


555 Taxation 


562 Income T 


OVERNMENT PROCUREMENT LAW 


j >. Nash, Jr. 
culty Advisers: John Cibinic, Jr., G.J. Ginsburg, R.C 


431 Gov ernment P 


Survey of the 
analysis of the 
Sion. of 
in the p 
Stanti 


McIntire 
rocurement Law (2) POE 
B ning to government — , Eh dE. 
= menes tures of government contracting d Alpen n 
a "€ ngress, the executive branch, - ~ s a 
aeiae amd " Law 355 Government y eaae 
al n nen Pam ( Examination ) (Fa 


432 Formation of Gove 


We ing at con- 
Mice owed in arrivi 
Detailed Coverage of the rules and practices "e Comparison in depth 
tracts between the government and sd mobs of the techniques 
of advertised and negotiated procurement and a m ‘cobalt ( Examina- 
Used in Pricing and arriving at the terms of such c 
tion ) (Spring evening) 
433 Performance 
Discussion ( 


McIntire 
" " ? 
rnment Contracts (2) 


Nash, Cibinic 
* of Government Contracts (2) 


/ arise 

i frequently arisi 

f the substantive legal e ires + homer 

uring the Performance of government — nmg pens rires ped 

Cations and the most generally used contract med Pref 
rights of the parties when performance in accord: 


ntract 1 iot ob (E nin y d Prob Ass ents ) 
taine an lem J ignm 
d ined F Xamination 34 
€ á 


(Spring—evening) 


434 Government Con 
alysis of the 
lent Contr 


l Ginsburg 
tract Claims and Litigation (2) Nash, Gi 


overage of the 
legal relief, including "m sure emis 
actons for breach of contract, and rp ain ena 
' relief (Examination and Writing / 


G t Contracts (2) Nash, Cibinic, Ginsburg 
H Overnmen on 2 


(Summ cussion of selected problem areas (Resea ch Pape 
er 1970) 
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OTHER RELATED COURSES 


402 Executive Function 

424 Business Planning 

427 Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions 

442 Labor Standards and Equal Employment 

494 Use and Control of Atomic Energy and Space Technology 
495 Legal Protection against Technological Hazards 

505 Intergovernmental Relations I 

506 Intergovernmental Relations Il 

535 Negotiation: Concepts and Techniques 


LABOR LAW 


Faculty Advisers: J.M. Albert, L.S. Merrifield, D.P. Rothschild 


onl — " ohert) 
441 Seminar: Disability and Retirement Problems (2) D sur- 

à : ae e, 

Study of selected problems under workmen's compensation; old 5 pension 

vivors, and disability insurance; medicare; and private welfare an 

plans. (Examination) (Fall—evening) 

À - : insburg 

442 Labor Standards and Equal Employment (2) G 

(Formerly Labor Standards Legislation) ‘ons, ef” 

Analysis of the Fair Labor Standards Act, its scope and engi lishing 

ployee working conditions and safety requirements; the laws B Act, 

labor standards for Government contracts, including the Davis role 


Walsh-Healey Act, Service Contract Act, and Work Hours Acti an 
of the Department of Labor, the Comptroller General, and - e 

ing agencies in interpretation, administration, and enforcemen 
statutes, (Examination) Spring—evening ) 


Tobias 


, Executive 
Survey of labor relations in the federal service as governed b7 sont 
Order 11491. Emphasis on the role of the Civil Service Cot evelopment 
Department of Labor, the Congress, and the President in = ;overn nt. 
of collective relationships between unions and the federa! E 
(Research Paper) (Fall—evening ) 


443 Labor Relations in the Federal Service (2) 


Bartosie 

444 The Individual and His Union (2) 
(Formerly Labor Unions and Their Members) | bers with sP?” 
Study of the legal relations between unions and uet n union mer 
cial emphasis on the right to fair representation, the ng f discipline yon 
bership, compulsory union membership, the imposition pr inter jo! 
union members, reporting requirements, the conduct sition o tec 
elections, the fiduciary duties of union officers, the impo of unions. 
ships, the regulation of racketeering, and em oy 
requisite: Law 341 (Examination) (Summe Jascouft 


: (2 
445 Labor Relations in State and Local Governments (2) iffect the form 


Analysis of the shifting and emerging legal cn colleges a aried 
scope, and consequences of labor relations in mee Survey of the Y de 
municipal, county, and state governmental bocen pa impact 0 s 
statutory and de facto labor relations systems = te on of (1) Pirusio? 
velopment of bilateral decision making. Examina san di 


: viy ice law 
caused by the concurrent existence of civil serv! 
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Of governmental authority, (2) 


impasse resolution, and (3) strikes and 
Other concerted activities 


(Research Paper) ( Spring—evening) 


Merrifield 


problems in labor law. (Research Paper) 


447 Seminar: Labor Law (2) 
Group study of contemporary 

449. 50 Qan: 
49-50 Seminar: Labor I itigation (1 


1-1) 
Intensive study of recent Supreme Court and 
the area of labor law: 
influence the res 
Relations Board 


Bartosic 
appellate court decisions in 
special emphasis on the contrasting variables which 
pective decision-making processes of the National Labor 
. and the courts. Particular attention to labor law cases 
Pending before the Supreme Court for decision during the current term. 
Analyses of the briefs filed in pending cases; attendance at oral argument; 
Post mortems of the arguments and decisions, with classroom participa- 
tion by attorneys involved in some cases. Grades od cre ';' for both 


halves 
alves of the course assigned only on completion of the second half. 
Terequisite: Law 341. 


(Research Paper) (Academic year: every 
M Other week—evening) 
sr. P FREE 
followin S Candidates in the area of Labor Law who have not taken the 
Lay, Courses or th 


5 Program s heir equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor or Bachelor of 
am should include them in their Master's program. 
339 1 
241 Collective Bargaining and Labor A rbitration 
Labor Law 


OTH 
ER RELATED COURSES 


461 S, “rent Problems in Civil Rights 
elfare Legislation and Administration 


Programs for Urban Poverty (2) Cahn 


Y Of the legislative and administrative process by which particular 
- Problems 


8 prosr are converted into a grant of Statutory authority, an op- 
Side wi gram, and finally a funded project in a given city. Areas con- 
Vocational ed employment and job training programs such as L SES and 
A Ucation programs, the Manpower Development and Training 
tes s and Neighborhood Youth Corps, elementary and sec- 

lion programs such as Titles I and III of the Elementary 


Brams rd Act; and the Community Action and Model Cities pro- 
` *Xamination ) (Fall—day) 


mmr. À 
munity Organizations ( 2) 
Nalysis of 

erty; a 


453 
Cahn 


lternative — to create community organizations in areas of pov- 
associations rms of organization, including cooperatives, unincorpo- 
BES of eac "T nonprofit corporations, and the advantages and dis- 
ions, conc, unctional organizations such as community councils, 
"cipation i^^ COnSumer cooperatives, and credit unions: community par- 
m ity action el Cities and OEO programs; problems relating to com- 
" ons: tuch as the status of boycotts under antitrust and common 
Stitutional Protection afforded to demonstrations, and limita- 


59 


— 


rr 


459 Problems of the Consumer (2) 


460 Current Problems in Civil Rights (2) 
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tions imposed on community action supported by public funds. (Choice 
of Paper or Examination) (Spring—day ) 


Starts 


458 Housing the Poor (2) 


An in-depth analysis of current housing problems, including three main 
subjects: (1) Discrimination in housing. (2) Landlord and tenant reli" 
tionship, including a discussion of leases and their clauses and of the 
tion process, tactical and substantive defenses to it, and affirmative ave 
nues of redress on behalf of the tenant; public housing and building 
enforcement. (3) Government programs in housing, such as Rent i 
plement, Turnkey, the 1968 Housing Act, and others. (Research Pape 
(Spring—evening) 


Rothschild 


Clinical treatment of consumer protection. No classes will be held. oa 
dents will be given materials on consumer protection and will be a 
into project groups for the purpose of indicating the problems of ex 
sumer to the community by a campaign of consumer awareness. ial TV 
ample, the National Law Center has negotiated with a commerce will 
station to put on a series of "spots" dramatizing these problems, : 
also run a "consumer help center." This activity will involve three to 
(1) a group to work with the station on programming, (2) * results of 
run the help center, and (3) a research group to investigate the of 
turning complaints over to the appropriate authority. Another 
students will dramatize problems of the consumer by teaching bia 
awareness in the public school system in the District of Co 399 
dents registering for Law 459 who have taken or plan to er^ 459 
are reminded that in these courses—Law 346, Law 399, and La of CR 
maximum of 10 semester hours of credit may be earned. The ch paper) 
(credit) or NC (no credit) is given for this course. (Resear 
(Fall—day) Kuba 
ity, with 
Uses of law in the effort to achieve racial equality of opportun o ( 
particular reference to education and employment. iq m including 
cational opportunity primarily based on Northern city prob nsatory edt- 
study of three alternative approaches—desegregation, pen tt under 
cation, and decentralization-community control. Fair emP A 
applicable federal laws and the federal contract compliance some topic /* 
research or field project of substantial scope is required " 
lated to civil rights. (Research Paper) (Spring—day) 


461 Social Welfare Legislation and Administration (2) and legal assit 


Study of public assistance, social insurance, and medical aU. the pee 
ance programs; the socioeconomic status of welfare —— Rights bat 
logical impact of the welfare system, and the iren iin FR the 
ment”; particular legal issues, such as “midnight searc fathers through y 
Amendment, imposition of support obligations on non- sta rds mar 
“Man-in-the-House Rule," imposition of moral heer raised DY 
welfare denial, right of privacy, and Constitutional ne 
datory training or work requirements. (Research Pape 


462 Family Law of the Poor (2) zh family 
s i with urba? 
Consideration of the full range of problems I problems Lo. and 
tion and dissolution among the urban poor annulment, div 
children and their parents: the law of marriage, 
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| separation as it affects the poor urban family unit; impact on the family 

of welfare and public housing eligibility regulations; legal problems asso- 
ciated with common-law marriage, illegitimacy, and meretricious relation- 
ships; Scope of support obligations and sanctions imposed through welfare 
denial or eviction from public housing; organization of social services and 
their role in the solution of family problems; and the lawyer’s role in 
family counseling. (Research Paper) 


OTHER RELAT ED COURSES 


441 Seminar: 


Disability and Retirement Problems 
472 Administ 


ration of Criminal Justice “se ; 
475 Law and Criminology 1: Search for the Causes of Criminal Behavior 


| 476 Law and Criminology 1I: Society's Responses to the Criminal Offender 
477 The Police and the Community 
S Taxation —State and Local 

571 Land Use Planning 

590 Population Control and the Law 


€minar: Constitutional Law 
| 


LAW " 
, PSYCHIATRY, AND CRIMINOLOGY 


ac; x 
ulty Advisers: R.C. Allen, T.F. Courtless, Jr., Elyce Ferster 
472 Administration of Criminal Justice (2) 


~Onsideration and 
istra 


Allen 
analysis of selected advanced problems in the admin- 
stration of criminal justice. The subject matter covered will vary from 
year to year, with concentration in areas of current interest and dynamic 
change (e.g., right to counsel, arrest and interrogation, search and seizure, 
Prejudicial} publicity, discovery, electronic interception, mental impair- 
ie). Emphasis Will be placed on the role and professional responsibili- 
lies of Prosecutor and defense counsel and on developmental trends in the 
law, (Examination ) (Spring—evening) 
175 Law and Criminolo. 
Timinal Be 
a Which criminological knowledge of crime causation may play in as- 
2 lawyers lo appraise the effectiveness of various alternative social 
a legal devices in controlling deviant behavior. The search for factors 
"^ = to criminal behavior will be developed historically, with emphasis 
well ent Causal theories developed by various disciplines. Model as 
iaj, OPerational penal codes, sentencing and probation practices, and 
zed facilities will be analyzed in terms of their relationship to such 
l Ories, ( Take-home Examination ) (Fall—day) 


nology II: Society's Responses to the Courtless 
der (2) 


£y I: Search for the Causes of Courtless 
havior (2) 


476 Law and Crimi 
Simina Offen 
proach o bes development a 


nd current use of society's three major ap- 
tional, Ent’, handling of 


Offenders: punitive, mechanical, and correc- 
Quent bekas asis On society's changing responses to criminal and delin- 
rea àvior, and research findings concerning effectiveness of these 
betwee Analysis of treatment Strategies to facilitate communication 
With effec bers of the legal profession and behavior scientists charged 

. Setuating these Strategies. (Research Paper) (Spring—evening ) 
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477 The Police and the Community (2) Allen, Courtless 
Analysis of the variety, prevalence, and causes of urban crime; structure 
of police forces and proposals for improvement; exercise of discretion, 
abuse, or “brutality” at the time of arrest; problems of police-community 
relations and the role of review boards; crimes of the urban poor (sv 
as vagrancy, “failure to move on,” and public drunkenness) and their 
relationship to more serious criminal activity; the poor as victims of crimi 
and efforts to protect them other than by police activity (e.g. compensi 
tion for victims of crime, and crime prevention through minimization 
opportunity). (Writing Assignments) (Spring—4day ) 


Barkin, Goldfarb 


| 478 Post-conviction Dispositions—D ynamics of 
the Law of Criminal Corrections (2) seal 
- > «he alternativ 
| Study of the statutes, practice, problems, and potentials of the pesce 
| facing a defendant including: mental fitness to proceed to trial, pres rami 
| sentencing, parole, correctional institutions, rights of prisoners. (E 
nation ) (Fall—evening; spring—4day ) 
——— — , Allen 
486 Seminar: Law and Psychiatry (2) ie 
J namic 
| Designed to (1) expose the lawyer to some of the constructs of dyna ipte 
psychiatry dealing with human personality and behavior, and o 
r 


them to problems encountered in legal practice; (2) provide info illness 
both psychiatric and legal—bearing upon such topics às mental : 
and tort liability ("traumatic neurosis,” malpractice, commission © 
by mentally ill persons); hospitalization of the mentally 
retarded; guardianship; ad hoc determinations of incompetency . custody 
tary, contractual, and donative capacity; capacity to marry, ant tion); 
of children; mental illness as a ground for divorce; eugenic sten cri inal 
mental illness and the criminal law (psychiatric evaluations ibility)’ 
cases, determinations of competency to stand trial, crimi 
and (3) examine the role of psychiatry in legal settings, ™ ae 
effective use of the psychiatrist and psychologist as expert wr 


search Paper) (Fall—day) 


: r 
Ferst€ 
E " " r " " 1 ` 9 : 
i 487 Interdisciplinary Seminar on the Juvenile Court (2) diagnosis: 
j i »vention, a 
Sociological, psychological, and psychiatric views on preven cases pertain 
e T 
and treatment; analysis of statutes, court rules, and repo phasis on the 
ing to delinquency, dependency, custody, and child aouen (Fall-** 
role of the lawyer in juvenile courts (Research Pape! 
ning) 
OTHER RELATED COURSES 
389 Medicine for Lawyers 
390 Forensic Medicine 
591 Legislative Drafting 
592 Seminar: Constitutional Law 
LAW, SCIENCE, AND TECHNOLOGY 
| 
Faculty Adviser: H.P. Green jerson 
> r ` " e nC 
l 491 Science Policy Formulation (2) ares of RO 
j r -isions in the à „y intel 
ental deci inity 


Current or recent important governm 
as they affect the interplay of 


‘ sommun 
various government and & 
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ests; the role of law as a constraint 
lawyers in the decision-making 
ning) 


le, or implement; the role of 


Research Paper j (Fall—eve 


: H. Green 
492 Seminar: Science and the Legal Process (2) t aids 
* of sci 
Reciprocal relationships between law and science absorption of sc 
concepts into 


} tion, legislation, and rule 
rough ud uon, icgisiauon, 
substantive law through adiudica È 
making; 


sloping, and de- 
d in ! ng levelo ing, anc 
techniques and procedures used 1i ni ing, Ue 


j 
I 


»er ill—evening) 
Ciding scientific issues (Research Pape I € 
ic Oppenheimer 
493 Intergovernmental Aspects of Technological PI 
Change (2) 
. 'TS | eading to in- 
Role of technology in breaking down political barriers and leading tc 


y "Tess 
I ad nce technological rogre 
lergovernmental measures to control or advance tec f P 


ind on an international basis. Specific pa de- 
»loy mental I 2 techno- 

institutions employed in intergovernmental handling of 

logical problems. (Research Paper) 


494 l sea 


Within the 1 nited States 
vices and 


nd Control of Atomic F nergy and Space H. Green 
T echnology (2) pt 
Problems resulting from revolutiona y scientific meos oe 
years Impact of advanced technologies on the law and legal — cie 
Laws and regulations relating to atomic energy and space including c E 
Uses, licensing, security, international 


2 
and patent considerations. (Re 
Search Paper ) 
€ 
495 Legal Prote 
Hazards (2) 


The growth and 
ciety against the 
phasis on the 
desire fo ri 
ning) 


»mb » 'own 
ction against Technological Dembling, J. Brow 


titu rotect so- 
development of law and legal institutions to protec 
1 mt "n - 
] I t in new technologies with particular em 
hazards inherent in new tec g d 
ng the protection of the public 
Progress of reconciling the prc ti 


ipid progress, (Research Paper) (Spring—day and eve- 


"vironmental L 


, aw 
Air, 4 'ater, 


d Mass Media 


nt Procurement Law 
r Natural Re 
505 


( Sources Law and Policy 
$3} Mereovernmental Relations I 
" "ternational Law of Air and Space 
nternational Law of the Sea 
NA Th 
ATURAL 


n 
lopment I aw (3) J. Brow 
Of the y 


Of the “nous techniques relative to land development; - — 
M federa] government as landlord, vendor, ar purchaser; 

ment’? pri à form of planning in comparison to e 

; the functions of the lawyer in the modern rea 

involving land acquisition, licenses, codes and permits, 
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development, construction, sale, and financing. Consideration of new 
forms and concepts of ownership, transportation programs as a part o 
land development planning, the migration of people and industry 85 * 
planning and control factor, and private and public "new town" develop- 
ments. (Take-home Examination and Problem Assignments) (Fall— 
day; summer 1970) 


502 Water Resources Law (3) 


Introductory survey course in the law relating to water resources. History 
and development of water rights systems in the United States using à eet 
parative analysis of Eastern and Western water law doctrines, the tren 
toward their modification, and study of the increasing influence of nie 
laws and projects. Consideration of private and public rights to both 2d 
sumptive and nonconsumptive uses; analysis of pollution and other 4 fot 
quality problems and their interrelationships with the total deman la- 
water and other natural resources. Identification of federal-state-local os 
tionships, conflicts, and institutions; consideration of river-basin mana w 
ment and interbasin transfers; description of proposed creation © 
sources. (Choice of Paper or Examination) (Summer 1970) 


, an 
503 Natural Resources Law and Policy (2) Kratchm 


Study of key legal doctrines and their development in the la 
mining, and oil. Systematic analysis of natural resource proble of 
as government and private interactions, multiple use and priorities es in 
sources, and security of property rights. Examination of alterne. ction 
resource policy development, and impact on private and public 
(Research Paper) (Fall—evening ) 


504 Formulation of Natural Resources Policy (2) 


is 
" , ; emphas 
Study of the way natural resources policy has been formulated; eco” 
On engineering considerations, political aspects, and the soc of the 0f 
nomic forces bearing on this problem. Extensive considera tjon of 4 
going legislative process at the federal level; detailed che. estuaries, F 
number of actual problem areas, including Appalachia, Da r) 
tershed transferrals, demonstration cities, etc. (Research Pape Nash 
» ooper?" 
or achieving e pe 
al governments. nts 
ts. 
ac "d Take 


505 Intergovernmental Relations I (2) 


Study of federalism, emphasizing current techniques f 
tion and coordination between federal, state, and loc 
tailed consideration of devices used, including interstate Ve an 
in-aid, and exercise of regulatory powers (Writing Assignmen" 


home Examination ) ( Fall—day ) Nash 
506 Intergovernmental Relations II (2) -€-— techniques 
a A * faf e is a 
Advanced seminar on multi-government activities; emphas search P? 

E (Re 


being used to implement current governmental programs. 
per) (Spring—day ) 


OTHER RELATED COURSES 


380 Environmental Law 

381 Air, Water and Solid Waste Pollution Control ) 
403 Public Economic Policy and the Law 

431 Government Procurement Law 

491 Science Policy Formulation 

492 Seminar: Science and the Legal Process 


PATENT A 


495 Legal Protec tion against Technological Hazards 


2 International Law of the Sea 
560 Taxation —State and Local 
571 Land Use Planning 
591 Legislative Drafting 


ND TRADE REGULATION LAW 


521 International and Comparative P 


Origin of patent laws. Patent systems of major countries—United King- 
dom, France, Germany, USSR, and others. Comparative topical survey: 
kinds of patents, inventors and applicants, subject matter, novelty, ad- 
ministr. 


ative procedures, oppositions, 
Icensing infringement, etc. 
of Industria] Property: origin, membership, organization, substantive 


Visions, Treaties in the 
Patent, p 


atent Cooperation Treaty, Council 
ome Ex 


amination ) (Spring- —cvening ) 
$21 r- 
923 C ourt Review of Patent 


Office Decisions (2) 
Procedure and procedural law involved in 
> and Patent Appeals and the U 
live decision in the U.S. Patent Office 


Step-by-step Procedural 


appealing to the U.S. Court of 
S. District Courts from administra- 
Designed to provide an exhaustive 
Progression through ex Parte and inter partes 
Note Emphasis on the forms used in the many motions and proceed- 
. Ore the Court of € ustoms and Patent Appeals and the District 
Courts required to perfect an appeal Introductory material will include 
Special ative appeals before the U.S Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
., ©Xtraordinary review in the U.S. District Courts and under the 
experi rativo Procedure Act. Prerequisite: Law 360 or the equivalent in 
tence. (Examination) (Fall—evening) 


- 
325 Copyright Law (2) 


tion background; formalities and essentials in securing a copyright; 
te matter of Copyright; remedies; international aspects of copyright 
Ventio . «ie Union, Universal Copyright Convention, Inter-American Con- 
tio m Copyright licensing and performing rights societies. (Examina- 
$27 " (Fall—evening ) 
Advanced Tant» 
wa Topics in Patent Law (2) Harris 
Prope iPlinary consideration in depth of current industrial-intellectual 
and y Problems; licensing and protection of industrial property; uses 
. a USes 


tions ab Of patents: governmental regulation; protection and transac- 
road; international 
trademarks an 


treaties and arrangements; role of patents, 

S, and trade se 
Patents, trademarks, 
aterials, 


crets in business; economic and social functions 
and copyrights. Students are exposed to pertinent 
b ^ professional research methods and techniques, firsthand 
Starch Insti ialists and examples of work sponsored by the PTC Re- 
TS prior x Opportunity for oral presentation and discussion of term 
Ong Student, re Mission is provided to encourage instructional dialogue 
w 3 (R n the investigation and analysis of issues. Prerequisite 
esearch Paper) (Spring—evening ) 
n Patent, 
in yoo Site: Law 41 
Ung, With 


$2 
49 Research i , 
y Trademark, and Copyright Law (2) Harris 


7, 527, and related courses; and a B average. Request 
Proposed outline of topic of research, must be submitted 
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atent Law (2) Federico 


revocation, renewal fees, compulsory 
International Convention for the Protection 


pro- 
making, Common Market patent system, Nordic 


of Europe activities. (Take- 


Dunner 


66 


531 International Law of Air and Space (2) 


532 International Law of the Sea (2) 


^ " 4 2] 
533 Legal Regulation of International Coercion (2) 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


to the Dean at least one month prior to registration day. Work must be 
completed within the semester and paper submitted not later than last x 
of classes. Graduate students may repeat this course once for credit v 
the approval of the Dean. (Research Paper) (Fall and spring) 


" À . An : who 
Master of Laws candidates in the area of Patent and Trade Regulation Law© 
have not taken the following courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris 
tor or Bachelor of Laws program should include them in their Master's pro 


329 Unfair Trade Practices 
330 Federal Antitrust Laws 
360 Patent Property 


| OTHER RELATED COURSES 


412 Food and Drug Law 

417 Seminar: Trade Regulation 

427 Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions 

431 Government Procurement Law 

491 Science Policy Formulation 

492 Seminar: Science and the Legal Process 

493 Intergovernmental Aspects of Technological Change 

541 Seminar: European Common Market 

562 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment 


PUBLIC INTERNATIONAL LAW AND COMPARATIVE LAW 


Faculty Adviser: W.T. Mallison, Jr. 


pemblin£ 
se of 97 
the role 


D : x i eu 
Study of the development of international law relating to th 


space and outer space; analysis of air and space treaties in na organ 
of various intergovernmental and nongovernmental iners ting s 
tions; consideration of special problems such as liability * olution ei 
space activities, space technology and arms control, anc 2 (Resear? 
contamination of outer space; earth resources, sensing, © 


Paper) (Fall—evening) Muys 


: ority over 
International and domestic law affecting the allocation iier] se z 
Ocean space. Problems concerning internal waters, v imp of e 
high seas, contiguous zones, and the continental shelf; w: o ing 
vances in ocean science technology on ocean resource — oa (Spr 
sea, maritime safety, and related subjects (Research Paps 


evening ) 


and at times wh 
onal law of W 
lockade; leg v military | 


. I i 
vchologica!, . regula, 
" ' to total War: reg chemical 


Process of legal decision during war 
lence are high—contemporary internati 
ures short of war, such as limited naval b 
methods of coercion—economic, political, 
ited war and modes of preventing 


hostilities; problems concerning atomic, 
evening) 


“escalation” to 
bacteriologica^ 


(Research Paper) (Fall 


weapons 
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C^ 


35 Negotiation: Concepts and Te 


Role of the lawyer and policy maker (client) 
tal, and international negotiations: negoti 
*rnmental operations: achievement 


negotiating techniques, 
CXercises in 


chniques (2) Ramundo, Baruch 
q 


in private, intragovernmen- 
ations in private practice and gov- 
consensus among contentious parties 
including effective use of the "fallback"; gaming 
the actual conducting of negotiations, with practical work in 
the preparation of claim letters, agency and national positions, and nego- 


tating instructions (Research Paper (Spring—evening; summer 
1970) 


í 
o 


536 Di : ~ : 
30 Diplomatic and Consular Law and Practice (1) 


Development of diplomatic and consul 


rights, privileges, functions, and 
Personnel; extent of 
missions 


Mitchell 
ar relations between nations: legal 
immunities of diplomatic and consular 
immunity from jurisdiction of foreign government 
and representatives; problems of taxation affecting foreign gov 
*rnment missions and personnel. (Research Paper) 
540 € yee - : : : 1 
Comparative Conflict of Laws and Transnational 


Delaume 
£gal Problems (2) 
ormerly Comparative Conflict of Laws and Transnational Problems) 
Adiudicatory Jurisdiction, recognition and enforcement of foreign judg- 
came, iA, England and the Common Market countries; choice of forum 
meer lever commercial arbitration; the Convention on the Set 
States: xs zvestment Disputes between States and Nationals of Other | 
eign cha "t immunity; international Judicial assistance; proof of for 
requisite ; panenational contracts and supulations of applicable law. Pre 
* Law 309, (Research Paper) (Spring—evening ) 
541 Se 


minar- : 
unar; European ( ommon Market (2) 
Analysis of 


tions of pp ety establishing Europear 
as th BEC and Of member states and the internal law of member states 
c 


tablish affect doing business in EE( ; Series of problems arising out of es 

" Shine 5 

internatio and Operating business with and within EE( Background in | 
B tonal law and antitrust law desirable. (Problem Assignments ) | 


Ehrenhaft 


Economic Community; institu 


—*vening ) 
542 Semi 

Seminar: Inte 

Assistance (2) 

Tech 4 
nical and e 

: economic s `e 

nited Na omic iSsislance 


fm. + tons, and specialized 
» an administration: develo 


| | 
rnational Technical and Economic Aufricht | | : 


activities of the United States, the | 
agencies, problems of law, policy, pro- 

acti : Pment planning; public and private trans 
— an institutions d 

Starch P 


E involving technical or economic assistance. (Re 
Per) (Fall—evening ) 


ücept of Ramundo 
Of ^ . 
Socialist legality”; legal relationship of individual to Stale and 
Viet Philo" in Soviet society; role of Party in Soviet legal system; | 
Phy of law; state (consututional) law: Soviet federalism, 


Lal ; 

rty p eparatus, rights and Obligations of citizenship; criminal 
aw 

'ūternationa] N labor | 


aw; selected topics in civil law and procedure; | 
547 ka aw. (Choice of Paper or Examination ) (Fall—evening ) 
Chines i 
an Law (2) H | 
MPhasis Sia | 
Stution. l TA the lega] s 


aw of ystem of Communist China; analysis of the con 
Of the People's Republic of China, including general prin l 
» and rights and duties of citizens; a brief survey of | 


tO oo oe ooo aa aa 
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the administration of justice—courts, procuratorates, and lawyers; 
riage law; land law; counterrevolutionary act and other criminal st 
principles of civil law; Communist Chinese concept of internationa 


(Research Paper) 


548 Law of the Near East (2) 


mar- 
atutes; 
] law. 


Liebesny 


7 : ciples O 
Law of the Arab countries, Turkey, and Iran, including basic princip! 


Islamic law, analysis of the present day codes, and investigation 
Western influences on laws of these countries. (Examination) 
—evening) 


Master of Laws candidates in the area of Public International and 


( 


o * 
Spring 


Comparative 


t of à 


. : di r 
Law who have not taken the following courses or their equivalent as pa Mas- 


Juris Doctor or Bachelor of Laws program should. include the 
ter’s program. 


302 Admiralty 

303 International Law and World Order 
307 Comparative Law 

309 Conflict of Laws 

391 United Nations Law and World Order 


OTHER RELATED COURSES 


427 Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions 

494 Use and Control of Atomic Energy and Space Technology 
505 Intergovernmental Relations I 

506 Intergovernmental Relations I] 

521 International and Comparative Patent Law 

562 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment 


TAXATION 


Faculty Advisers: J.R. Hambrick, D.B. Weaver 


m in their 


551 Taxation—Partnerships and Subchapter S (2) tions (S9 
Income tax problems of partnerships and tax-option corporp e quisite’ 
chapters K and S of the Internal Revenue o vba 
Law 336. (Examination) (Spring—evening iller 

spe! 

553 Seminar: Estate Planning (2) ne gift and test?” 
Study of the effective disposition of wealth by inter gt E sideration 
mentary transfer; emphasis on income, estate, and gift tax nce 9 | 


wealth; use 


use of the trust form in the transfer of planning for the 


jointly held property as part of the estate plan; 


ess interests. Prep d 


of insur ontintl 


ation or disposition of the client's busin oject for the gmo! 


: . maj r 
estate plan, with supporting documents 1s the major P 


:ering—€V 
Prerequisite: Law 338. (Research Paper) (Spring 


1970) Sch enema? 


"T « : 2) 
555 ation—Speci »rporation Problems (^ .orporate 
laxation—Special Corpe efits of the corpo 


tax ben 
: e 
blems involved in 


ion, incl 
ble to co 


Detailed study of the principal federal 
of doing business. Consideration of pro 
of the corporate structure and corporate operat vaila 
nition of a corporation, the special deductions à 


plan? 
uding the Tre qr 


ing 


Payers, the 
debt-equit 


co 


Company tax, 


the types of 


y question, the 
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mpensation of the corporate executive and employee, the 


accumulated earnings tax. the personal holding | 
multiple corporations, and co solidated returns. Survey of 


corporations receiving special treatment under the Internal I4 
€venue Code, such as financial institutions, real estate investment trusts | 
regulated investment companies, cooperatives, and small business corpora 
tions, | Research Paper ) (Fall—evening 


557 Taxation—Exe 


Tax exempt or 
of selected orgi 
actua] IRS pr 
considerations 
Preference 
*mption, unrela 
of exemption: t 
cial and legisla 
sanctions on pr 
donors, for 
Site: Law 336. 


actice; legislative origins, judicial 


Mechanics of sec ring 


mpt Organizations (2 lreusch 


ganizations—policy and practice. 


Preferred tax treatment 
inizations and of gifts to them. Sta 


es and 


regulations vs 
interpretations, and policy 
disqualification, and limited tax 
and retaining exemptions, qualified ex 
1e VS. investment income. Denial or loss 


Tests of qualification 


ted business inco 


àX treatment of nonexempt, nonprofit organizations. Judi- 


tive treatment of losses of tax exempt status and other 
ivate foundations and their managers, as well as on the 
improper self-dealing and prohibitive transactions. Prerequi- 


( Examination ) F: 


11l—cvening ) 
iu l'axation—— (jj and Gas (2) Hambrick 
Application of federal T x law prod è ant of oil a 
industry, ( lassification of interests treatment of exploration and develop 
nt expenditures Depletion allowance and concept of “economic inter- 
ests.” Sales and 


site; Law 336. | 


560 Taxation. s. 


Taxation by 


e and Local (2) 


“ABC” transactions 


Organization problems. 
Examination) 


Prerequi 


Schwartz 


Property t; State and local governments; problems of real and personal 
imitations seo Sales and use taxes. business and personal income taxes. 
rerequis »-. taxation Of inter te commerce. Congressional problems | 
amination W 336. (Problem Assignments and Choice of Paper or Ex- 
ation ) 


( 
üxatior 


SIONS a 


COrpora lic 
56 à 
4 Seminar; Special 


štve study 


ane. Proposals, 
aper) (Fall... 


367 Sem: 
Seminar. T 


Teparati 
em 


including considerations affec 
Oreign business and 


axes, Principles 


"al Consider 


ax Practice and Proce 
Of the major 
' Service, 


tax audit, 
Processes, 


Assignmer 


Spring evening ) 


, - . l 
1 of Foreign Business and Investment ( Hambrick 


| 
nd policies of the federal income tax law ipplicable to | 


g the choice of methods 
investment, treatment of controlled 
income in foreign commerce, credit for 
and trends of U.S. tax treaties. (Examination) 


Problems of Tax Policy (2) 
Selected aspects of th 


"ns, allocation of 


Ellicott, Schwartz 
i6 tax structure with primary atten- 

Problem areas are reviewed pri- 
tax policy, including legal, economic, social, 
Alternative solutions, including current leg- 


are examined Prerequisite: Law 336, 340. (Research 
"evening; summer 1970) 


income tax 
andpoint of 


ations 


dure (2) 


Kapp, Troyer | 
areas of tax practice. including organization of the 
legislation, adm nistrative regulations, tax plan- 
settlement procedures, claims for refund, tax 
Criminal] tax practice, and ethical problems in tax 
9n of various documents is required. Prerequisite: Law 
its) (Fall 


ill and spring —cvening ) 


a — 
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568 Seminar: Federal Tax Litigation (2) Treusch 
Choice of forum. Conduct of civil tax cases: trial practice in the bs 
Court, the District Courts, and the Court of Claims; appeal practice In ind 
Courts of Appeals and on certiorari to the Supreme Court; analysis "^ 
drafting of pleadings, motions, and briefs; oral argument; settlements S 
stipulations of fact. Comparative responsibilities and procedures O AS 
and of Justice for litigation control. Prerequisite: Law 567. (Writing 
signments ) (Spring—evening) 


Master of Laws candidates in the area of Taxation who have not — Jor of 
lowing courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor or Bac ý 
Laws program should include them in their Master’s program. 


336 Taxation—Federal Income 
or 
340 Taxation—Federal Income, Corporations and Shareholders 
338 Taxation—Federal Estate and Gift 
351 Law and Accounting 


OTHER RELATED COURSES 


403 Public Economic Policy and the Law 

404 Securities Regulation 

424 Business Planning 

427 Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions 


URBAN LEGAL STUDIES 


Faculty Advisers: Jean Cahn, C.B. Nutting, Max Pock 


Nuttin’ 

571 Land Use Planning (2) Ret partic! » 

Selected problems in urban redevelopment and em islation- (R 
emphasis on programs under current federal and state legis 

search Paper) (Spring—day ) Cabo 

573 Clinical Study in Urban Law (2 or 3 or 4) ont limited . 

Clinical study of current problems in urban law. Enrollmen". ( prob 


analysis O .. 
cussion and analysis | requ 
ban Law Institute. ptt 
athe Urban LAW i O 
: g semester hou 


12 students who will participate in group dis 
lems encountered in the field work of the Urb 
site: Law 451. Admission by permission of th 
Students may repeat this course for à maximum of 
credit (Fall and spring—day) cars? 


F ‘Shey 2) of 
575 Economic Development Planning for the Inner City » forms of 
a , rn r 
A substantive study, using a problem format, of alte ding uninc » 


ganization for community economic development, cooperativ 
ed associations, partnerships, nonprofit corporstioee fin : 
tions, and profit corporations. Analysis of the epo é 
securities aspects of organizing à nonprofit mici addi 
operating a neighborhood business, and deve "i (Fall—day) 
Prerequisite: Law 312. (Problem Assignments 


elsew 
isted below) appear 


Descriptions for the other courses in this area (l 
in “Advanced Courses.” 


451 Federal Programs for Urban Poverty (2) 
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453 Community Organizations (2) 


458 Housing the Poor (2) 


459 Problems of the Consumer (2) 


461 Social Welfare I egislation and Administration (2) 


501 Land Developme 
| 505 Inte 


nt Law (3) 


rgovernmental Relations I (2) 


506 Intergovernmental Relations II (2) 
560 Taxation State and Local (2 

Mast 
ake *r of Laws candidates in the 
e" the following cou 
t Laws Program sl 


area of Urban Legal Studies who have not 


rse or its equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor or Bach- 


10uld include it in their Master's program. 
3 ^ 
49 Loca] Government Law 


OT; x 
IER RELATED COURSES 
407 Seminar: Reg 
445 Seminar: Regulation of Transportation II 
a Public I mploye, Labor Re lal 
> Current Proble 
62 Family Law 
Law and C. 


ulation of Transportation 1 


ions 

"ms in Civil Rights 

Of the Poor 

riminology ] Search for the Causes of € riminal Behavior 
477 he and Crimir ty's Responses to the Criminal Offender 
( ommunity 
y Seminar on th 
ulation 0f N. 


linar 


e Juvenile Court 
orm 


Shr atural Resources Policy 
OT minar: C Onstitutional Law 
HER 
ADVANCED ie 
Opulag " 
Pulation Control and the Law (2) Miller 
( - 
e dider lion. of the -Oncept of ar optimun population through an 
grow lation of existing statutes wł h encourage = liscourge population 
stow : “tut WA ourage ( d E 
th: relevant Supreme ( Ourt cases; international policies of a public 
eee Mure leading to Population stabilizatior 1d proposed legislation 
arch Paper ) (Fall day) 
l Leo; 
e " . p 
Bislatiye Drafting (2) Zweben 
Vance 
tignme Instruction and Practice in legislative drafting Problem As 
S ents ) (Spring evening ) 
2 Seminar. C . " ; 
Group .,. _ ^ "Stitutional Law (2) Dixon 
P sty 
constitutie = contemporary problems in constitutional law; process of 
(Research pe litigation; Problems of effectuating constitutional guarantees. 
593 ¢ "r) (Spring—day ) 
3 Seminar. à ) 
From the ean Legal History (2) D. Green 
dea : Outbreak Of the Rey lution at Lexington and Concord to the 
Of Joh N ojutic à 
n Marshal] An examination of men, events, 


and movements 
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— s ; T "a 
significant in the unfolding of our laws and legal institutions in this form 


tive period of our national life, including a critical examination 0 he 
place of the lawyer in a revolutionary age. Comparison of the role of t 
lawyer during the politically and socially unsettled time of Marshall wi 
the role of the lawyer in today's troubled scene. Each member 9 al 
seminar presents the results of his research and thought either by an 0" 


1 ` " it) is 
or by a written report. The grade of CR (credit) or NC (no credi 
given for this course. (Research Paper) (Spring—4day) 

oe n ' à ressman 
595 Seminar: Supreme Court Practice (2) G 7 

' „me Cour 

Study of the jurisdiction, practice, and procedure of the Supreme Practice; 


the United States. Certiorari and appeal; the Court's Rules o 1 oper? 

the interna " 
. > ! Conroe CONTES 
tion of the Supreme Court; other related aspects of Supreme Cod notions 
tice, such as bail and stay applications, use of extraordinary writs, Stu- 


| "ocedures.. 9". 
practice, oral argument, and briefing; in forma pauperis proces „tition 


how to prepare petitions and jurisdictional statements 


dents will prepare documents used in Supreme Court practice ments 
briefs and arg i 


for certiorari, jurisdictional statements, and opposing e 
using the actual conference list of cases pending before the Cour. 
search Paper) (Spring—day ) 
Freedma 


596 Seminar: Contracts (2) 


tort (substantively, procedurally, and in measuring damages)», rustra" 
of the Uniform Commercial Code, product liability, 
tion, unconscionability, remedies, and anticipatory = 
rights, and professional responsibility of the civil practitioner. mission o 
ranged at the convenience of the students. Admission by per 

- T1743 ` D a 
instructor. (Research Paper) staf 


breach, € rs af 


598 Research in Public Law (2) had ? 


ve 
Registration limited to students with at least a B average we ha |n 
seminar or comparable course in field of proposed peu "submitted a 
writing, with proposed outline of topic of research, must k must be Z 
the Dean at least one month prior to registration day. 22 last day i 
pleted within the semester and paper submitted not ter d the ova 
classes. Students may repeat this course once for credit 


of the Dean. (Research Paper) (Fall and spring) 


599—600 Thesis (2-2) 
Students must register for two successive semesters. 


Í ) 
(Academie T. 


l 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS IN RESEARCH 
AND INSTRUCTION 


VE "INT 
| RNMENT CONTRACTS PROG 
i 
rer John Cibinic, Jr. 
istant Director Gilbert 


RAM 


J. Ginsburg 

A Com 
PREHENc i 
Struct} Ne NSIVI Go ROGRAM provides continuing in- 
"a i industry and government personnel in this field and a program of 
The ng to the Master of Laws degree in Government Procurement Law. 


1 seminars; (2) two-week courses in advanced 
fary ;. ^ 1N the field: (3) 


VERNMENT CONTRACTS P 


Portan an annual institute treating a problem of contempo- 
s rials ria (4) an annual conference in a major area; (5) compilation 
Sraph Teatino . Use in current courses; (6) publication of a series of mono- 
" Special problems in the field; and (7) special research projects. 
OMpy: 

e g 

ctor Irving Kayton 


Com 
Puters.; i 
lv er In-Law Institu 


1 te is coping with the problems posed by the 
pu “rs in the practice and theory of law. Projects are underway 
n lues ine te of advancing the 
Ki a Tet with the law Major areas of current 
vest include Protection of computer programs (programs 
f which the user instructs the machine to per- 
lems in the computer industry; computerized 
i ; automatic composition of legal publica- 
"ora lion With |, ented loward preserving the privacy of the individual 
and ec nizat computerized data centers; computerization of land 
of T tec niques p ^ routine court administration; and the application 
tiong Cues’ include the à generalized reapportionment procedure. Other 


ed impact of the computer on taxes and telecommuni- 
" and the „cational Programs include the annual "Law of Software 
the “ 
ompute 


TS and Tax Conference." 
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INSTITUTE OF LAW, PSYCHIATRY, AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Director Richard C. Allen 

Co-director Leon Yochelson 

The Institute of Law, Psychiatry, and Criminology draws upon the insights T 
techniques of the behavioral sciences in areas of mutual concern to law an 
sister disciplines, with special emphasis in the fields of forensic psychiatry 
criminology. 


LAW, SCIENCE, AND TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 
Director Harold P. Green 


iof 
The Law, Science, and Technology Program deals with the reciprocal ber 
ships between law and science, providing courses, seminars, research suc, 
publications to equip the legal profession to deal more effectively per mas 
social, economic, political, and legal consequences of the nation's prese 

sive commitment to scientific progress. 


PATENT, TRADEMARK, AND COPYRIGHT RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


Director Louis J. Harris | 


: er 
: : »" in gath 

Ihe Patent, Trademark, and Copyright Research Institute is engaged, practical 
ing and disseminating knowledge regarding the principles, facts, of laws of | 
operations of the patent, trademark, copyright, and related ad is published 
the United States and other countries. The Institute journal, IDEA, | 
five times yearly. 
URBAN LAW INSTITUTE 
Director Jean C. Cahn : jegal | 


The Urban Law Institute utilizes a coordinated approach b lanning 
profession and other professions, such as urban and regiona - dn 
cine, and epidemiology and environmental health, to dewiop = of the inne. 
problems of the poor. The major goal is economic developme s ey? ass 
city by its inhabitants. Graduate lawyers, acting às Corpora sloping ma a 
the poor in creating viable legal institutions capable ot on wih ? 
ment services and technical expertise needed to support € 
change. 


, t) 
ommunity 8° ) 


‘ORGE WASHINGTON LAW 
THE GEORGE Mire 


aff n 
i in 1912 and has bee 
: SEORGE WASHINGTON LAW ASSOCIATION was prac i ^ = 
"" With the General Alumni Association since ts es as 
stated in rpos 


p th ! ) r ) ra ed catic n, to 
e m l u 10 > 
the "O stitution are to promote high standa ds of les i l 
I l ni of the school in close touch with yr € ther es pe c al y with 
lo th i 0 wn Classes, to gather and publish at inter vals infor mation as 
e 


interests 
j further the in 
of Sreabouts and activities of these alumni, and to 
the Schoo} 


“ligible m Mbers are t 


hose w 
» faculty o 


ional 
ho have matriculated in the school x oe 
d ne, and any — Pm me 
'i those e ves 
e sc Active members are £ the Univenity 
wa, Uren Contributor. to the Law Annual Support deg o 
- tion pian ake m o yi Alumni Directory, 
la “ciation Plans publication periodically of the PRORA 
ug tn à i Office informed o 
ibo go pa are urged to keep the Alumni re 
z, Dat itectory information can be kept up to date. 
De Law Alumni Office ; 


ington, 
Ce is in Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street, N.W., Washi g 


p 
FcR OR 1969.79 "i 
E : ou >, Washington, D.C. 
p 20001 77Oliver Gasch, LL.B. 1932; U.S. ¢ ourt House zm 
| 33 936; 444 | - 
v, Presiden: ~Philip F. Herrick. LL.B. 193 1 LL.M. 1 E 
E Vice PÈ i a D.C. 20005 1943; 800 17th Street, N.W., 
Wag Ce resident.. F. Elwood Davis LLB 194 3: BOK 
Thing y, ton ^. 20006 
175 : “sident 


954, LL.M. 1959: 
Marion Edwyn Harr son, LL.B. 19: 

vania venue, Washington, D.C. 20006 
~ Bern, 

Nong, Betty 4 


| IS ` ^et 
as; T 1946, LL.B. 1948; 2045 [Sth Stree 
Arlin ^n T ompson, B A. 1946. 

» Ar x 

3 urep ington, \ 


ard, B.A 


) A 65 0 necticut 
f 196 1100 Con ce 
$ )], J D (V H) I , 
a ingtc n, D.C 


20036 
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Executive Committee C 
Michael P. Bentzen, LL.B. 1964; 737 Woodward Building, Washington, D' 
20005 W 
Henry A. Berliner, Jr., J.D. (WH) 1964; 1100 Connecticut Avenue, N 
Washington, D.C. 20036 poule- 
Alvin Capp, B.A. 1961, J.D. (WH) 1964; 2856 East Oakland Park 
vard, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 33306 an 508 
M. Michael Cramer, J.D. 1958; 1225 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Suite 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
Fred H. Daly, J.D. 1966; 4848 Cordel Avenue, Bethesda, Md. 20014 | gy 
Joseph A. DeGrandi, M.S. 1950, J.D. (WH) 1952; 1819 H Street, 
Washington, D.C. 20006 Md. 
Joseph A. DePaul, LL.B. 1950; 7100 Baltimore Avenue, College Path 
20740 75201 
Rae Ann Fichtner, J.D. 1952; 820 Hartford Building, Dallas, Td ashinglo? 
Lloyd Fletcher, J.D. (WH) 1939; 717 Madison Place, N.W., 
D.C. 20005 i 
Francis B. Francois, LL.B. 1960; 540 Shoreham Building, Washin 
20005 N.W» 
Philip A. Gragan, B.A. 1953, J.D. (WHH) 1959; 2401 H Street, : 
Washington, D.C. 20037 à 5 
Harold H. Greene, J.D. (WH) 1952; D.C. Court of General Sessions, 
and E Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001 Mass. 0 
Paul F. Hannah, J.D. (WHH) 1933; 75 Federal Street, Boston, itutio® 
Dale W. Hardin, B.A. 1949, J.D. 1951; ICC, 12th Street and 


gion, D 


Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20423 rancisc? 
William S. Hochman, J.D. (WH) 1962; 225 Bush Street, San F 
Calif. 94104 96, Idabo rolls 


C. Timothy Hopkins, LL.B. 1963; 320 A Street, P.O. Box 


Idaho 83401 street, S” 
Joseph L. Horne, J.D. (WHH) 1951, LL.M. 1964; 225 Baronne 

2120, New Orleans, La. 70112 iding, MA 
Joseph D. Hughes, J.D. (WHH) 1934; William Penn Bu! 

Square, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230 NN 


Street, 
Samuel J. L'Hommedieu, Jr., LL.B. 1951, LL.M. 1952; 1627 K Jui 
washing" 


Washington, D.C. 20006 f N.W 
James R. Loftus III, J.D. (WH) 1968; 888 17th Street, iN- 


D.C. 20006 d New Yor 
Milton E. Mermelstein, B.A. 1930, J.D. 1931; 445 Park Avent 

N.Y. 10022 001. 
Milan C. Miskovsky, LL.B. 1956; 1660 L Street, N.W., Suite om 

ington, D.C. 20036 : NW washin 
Donald L. Mooers, LL.B. 1963; 3900 Wisconsin Avenue, » 

D.C. 20016 9 Souther Bui 
Bernard I. Nordlinger, B.A. 1929, J.D. (WH) 1933; 4! wo 

Washington, D.C. 20005 K Street. N.W- 
Kenneth W. Parkinson, B.A. 1950; LL.B. 1952; 1701 if 

ington, D.C. 20006 Van Nuys 


Thomas D. Phelps, J.D. 1963; 6842 Van Nuys Boulevard, 
91405 
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Stanley R. Pratt III, J.D. (WH) 1964; 


Center, Grand Rapids, Mich. 49503 
R. Pravel, J.D. (WH) 1951; 


865 Old Tent Building, 1 Vandenberg 


k 500 Jefferson Building, Suite 111, Houston, 
Texas 77002 

nor* W. Rhyne, J.D. 1951; 400 Hill Building, Washington, D.C. 20006 
Obert D. Rolander, LL.B 1953; 7248 West Cedar Circle, Denver, Colo. 
80226 

Walter F. Sheble, J.D 1952, LL.M. 1953; 506 Perpetual Building, Bethesda, 

) Md. 20014 

9hn V, Skinner, Jr, J.D. (WH) 1962; Fulton Federal Building, Atlanta, 
. Ga. 30305 

th; A ^ 

Gary Lp tus LL.M. 1956: 1407 Main Street, Dallas. Texas 75202 


Willian, n aer, J.D. 1954; 5161 River Road, Washington, D.C. 20016 

R he Thornton, J.D 1961; 227 Hill Street, Reno, Nev. 89502 

P. Visser, J.D. (WH) 1966; 1701 Pennsylvania, Washington, D.C. 
20006 i 


: I Federal Building, Main Street, St. Johns- 
ury, Vt. 15819 


ey, J.D. (WH) 1958; 275 4th Street, N.W., St. Petersburg, 


98401 Wolfstone, J.D. (WH) 1939: 1117 Norton Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Raymond Wight Jr. LL.B. 1963; 208 S. LaSalle Street. Chicago, Ill. 60604 
ge N - Young, J.D (WH) 1957; 6117 Newkirk Avenue, North Ber- 
E. 07047 

ington, De SoD: ex officio, J.D. (WH) 1938; 1616 H Street, N.W., Wash- 


D VP PPS 


= "T 
EXEC M. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


GEORGE w 
bian Coll A \SHINGTON 1 NIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum- 
Changed ar A the District of Columbia The name of the institution was 
N8ton Un 1873 to € olumbian University and in 1904 to The George Wash- 
Name it ee) The debt of the University to George Washington, whose 
E Cals, is an intana;} 
Geo an inta gible one 
rge W. 
u Be W üshington. as President and 


as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
University in the Federal City. There he 
instructed in the arts and sciences. students from all 
" Prejudice, - y would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 

© theory and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well as 


Cory, of re i 
hopes, ash republican To further the materialization of his 
Ward "?Ington left a 


ablishment 


at, while being 
Parts e ing 
log, of the Countr 


Of a National 


government 


Di the endow bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company “to- 
Istric. É nent of a University to be established within the limits of the 
M nt olumbia under the auspices of the General Government, if that 
g should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it.” The Con- 

Exis “T extended i 


ho “a fostering hand.” The Potomac Company assed out of 
Ful ^ and Washin : , umet. 


Bton's bequest became worthless 
m DSCious | | 
nis ~ of W ashington’s hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
sterg ) Be and the need for 


à learned c ergy, 
4 movement 


à group of dedicated min- 
Istric P e for the establishment 

e tof ( 

nd “Uther olumbia Inspired largely by the ze 

Con s f Rice, they raised 
= lor a n , 

Shan . (T à ch 


of a college in 
al and energy of the Rever- 
funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned 


Saf hich arter. After much delay and amendment, Congress granted a 
e as ; d i , b x 
meet E | ‘PProved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To 

ty a : o lege's nonsectarian character 


it provided "that persons of 
shall be capable of being elected 1 rustees; nor 
às President Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused ad- 
of. | ' Or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or ad- 
$ » fo . +s 
itg... D8 the e T OF On acco int Of his sentiments in matters of religion. 
aCtiyiş: Gh "All 
! was known as Columbian College, 
a tract of forty-six and a half acres 


eenth Streets extending north from Flor- 
beyond Colur 


9urteenth and Fift 


nh 


a Road. The Medical School was 

bian University period, the 
et between T hirteenth and 
roup still remains there 
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During the last half century the University’s present plant has been developed 
in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bottom, 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue: 
The area is not without its reminders of historic interest to the University. 
ident Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. The first Pres 
ident of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for any 
years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and Washingt 
selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National University 
had hoped to see established. Arts 

The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian College of. 
and Sciences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and Science ol 
professional schools, which include the National Law Center and the SC 
of Medicine, Engineering and Applied Science, Education, Government en 
Business Administration, Public and International Affairs; the College of 
eral Studies; the Division of University Students; and the Summer Session by 

The George Washington University is privately endowed and is goverm®.. |. 
a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an ex 0 
member. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


i i editing 
The George Washington University is accredited by its regional haee 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schoo” ersitY 
n of Univ 


University is on the approved list of the American Associatio r 
Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Boare. 


LOCATION 


The University is in downtown Washington, between Pennsylvania ty white 
19th, F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are ment 
House, the World Bank, the United States Information Agency, rr inistratioP" 
of the Interior, the Department of State, the General Services A— ing 
the National Academy of Sciences, and the Kennedy Center for the 


Arts. 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Edward Karrick Morris, LL.D., Chairman 

Charles Emory Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Vice Chairman 

James Matlack Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 

John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A., Assistant Secretary ^— TH 


Robert Calhoun Baker, LL.D. 

*Everett Hollis Bellows, B.A., M.A 

*Harold Keith Bradford, B.A., LL.B. 

George A. Butler, LL.B. 

Mortimer Maxwell Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. DCL. 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D., 9 
Eugene Cassin Carusi, M.A., J.D. 


* Nominated by the Alumni 


' à D H 
Henry Christian Clausen ! HD. ILD. en 
iss Jacqueline Cochran, 


LL.D 
M., L.H.D 

onald C Cook, B A., M.B I Pus EJ 

alc A 


A D., Sc.D. 
arry Filmore Dowling, B.A., M 
arry F, Duncan 


, "rsity, ex 
) the I niversity, 
LL.B., LL.I "resident of th 
John Bonner ciim * A Ed.D., LL.D., Preside 
loyd Hartman tott, , 
Officio BA 
Mrs, Katharine Graham, ScD. LLD 
Melville Bell Grosy enor, B X M.A : D. HHD 
ichard Arnold nag - D., LH.D., DCL. DD. 
TOoks Hays, B.A. J.D , 
Joseph H. Hirshhorn . LL.M. LLD 
oseph D, Hughes, B.S., J.D.. ! 
Wellyn 4 


A. Jennings 


i .L.D 
avid Matthew Kennedy, LL.B., B.A., 1 
"Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in “er D. 

l'àhklin Jerome Lunding, LL.B., 

Samah Milbank, Jr., pA ang ut D. 
‘Leon Munter. B A., LL.B M.S., MD 
Bever] 7 nn Henry Oliphant, mo A 

Ornton - Owen, B.S. in C.I bend 
idney Dillon 


ve D. 
Orville Find e 


y Rush, J.D 
eton D, Smith 
- Smith 
Uglas 


athbone Smith, B.S« 
„Mark Sullivan, Jr., B.A. 
William c 


rege White B.S. in C.E 
wha J Ston Wilson, LL B 
Watso - Wise, Ph.B. à; 
Phen Russel] Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 
James . 


"ONORA Ry TRUSTEES 


alter Maximillia 


Bastian, LL.B., LL.D. 
indom Ei 
Charles [e 


tson, B.A., LI T ^ 1 - 
arrol] Glover, Jr., M.A.. -B., LL.D Y 
An Edgar ENE LLM. LLD. So D. D.C.L 
Alfreg He 


nry Lawson. LL.B., LL. D. 
ha Keown McKee 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Na 


— 
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OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 
THE UNIVERSITY 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President ^. 

Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for Academe 
Affairs 

Henry William Herzog, B.S., Vice President and Treasurer 

Seymour Alpert, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Development 

H. John Cantini, LL.B., Vice President for Administration 

William David Johnson, B.S., Director of the Budget 

Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Advanced P 

William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice Presiden 
Student Affairs 

Frederick Russell Houser, M.A., Registrar 

Joseph Young Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 


olicy Studies 
: t for 


THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


Robert Kramer. B.A.. LL.B.. Dean of the National Law Center i j 
William Wallace Kirkpatrick, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the Nationa | 
Law Center 
Ralph Clarke Nash, Jr., B.A., J.D., Associate Dean of the National Law 
Center, for Graduate Studies, Research, and Projects ; 
Edward Andrew Potts, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the National Law 
Center | 


THE LAW LIBRARY 


Hugh Yancey Bernard, Jr., B.A., B.S., in L.S., J.D., Librarian 
Robert Gordon Bidwell, B.S., LL.B., M.S. in L.S., Assistant Libraria 

Management and Planning » 
Malinda Carpenter Lee, B.A., M.A., M.S. in L.S., Assistant Libraria 


n for 


` R 
THE NATIONAL LAW CENTE 


" 4 n* 
Faculty and Staff of Instructio 


EMERITI 
1 ieritus of Law ] ; 
Carville Dickinson Benson. Professor E me fi T 1926, Harvard 1 niversity Faculties 
ww 1920, Johns Ho Pkins University; LL.B. 192 Sus s s of Law; Dean of k 1 
Oswala Symister Colclough, Professor Emeritu 1. ark, and Copyright Re- 
meritus: iren Emeritus of the Patent, Trademark, 4 
Iniversity; LI 
a ach Institute Sc.D. 1961, George Wash ngton Univers 
S, 1920, 5 Naval edem LL.B. 1935 i lleg 
C 1946, Muhlenberg College; LL.D. 1958 Dickinson < on 
harles Sager C ollier, P rofessor Emeritus 0j La 
niversitv 
G BA. 1911 LL.B. 1915, $ 1 p. 193 anat Unive f Law 
Forge Bowdoin ( raighill, Professor E m wn University 
i BA 1 3 1 hiversity of the South LL.B. 1906. Geo - Cree Harvard 
"P ) í : 29 arvara 
Ames Orrester Davison, Profe ———"nsra LL.M. 1924, S.J.D. 1929, Ha | 
B, * 1921, LL.B. 1923, Dalhousie University, Canada: 
yj niversity 
L 
liam Thomas Fryer, Pro 


n | 
| 
fessor Emeritus of Law amaa 
1924 George W ashington Un rsity; J.D 1 2 ü 
Murdock. Professor Emerines of Law 
Alvin t 2 v Ny of Chicago; LL.B. 1924 Harvard Ur 
LLB igo) Newmyer, 
» M 


, George Ww ashis 


| 

| 

lu versity | 
Profe ssor Emeritus of Law 

gton University 


2 : ork 
ay Mars all Albert. Professor oj Law inem mul cane 
ren I larvard f rs : 

Ri tivenii? Inceton | niversity; LLB 959, Harvan 

ichard 


ach hester Allen, Professor 
hiq TY, ar 
1948 52 and Crimir 


D tor of the Institute of Law, | 
0f Law ireck 
won i University of Michigan 
Ose, Al JD 1950, w ashington | niversity; LL.M " A >u 
LLB ltshuler, Associat, Profe ssorial Lecturer in a 
m. 51 D; 
Prederia! * George 


Vashington University Lecturer in Law 
B.A ìindolph A Merson, Jr., Associ e Professori 965. Ox Unive : 
lang us BiVersity of Nams Ci Chapel H B.A 
— 3. Harvard Universit : : 
Ofe € 
the Lan ons, Adjunct Professors Associate ] LA . -A el c 
AA Library Constitute the Faculty , eN Law Cente rium 
Mimigj, vice HeSident for Academic Affa 
f the | niversity à 
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Hans Aufricht, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Ph.D. 1926, D.J.S. 1937, University of Vienna, Austria 
John Banzhaf III, Associate Professor of Law 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; J.D. 1965, Columbia University 
Eugene Norman Barkin, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1940, University of Scranton; LL.B. 1943, Dickinson School of Law 
Jerome Aure Barron, Professor of Law 


B.A. 1955, Tufts University; LL.B. 1958, Yale University; LL.M 1960, George Washington 
University 


Florian Bartosic, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


, LLM 
B.A. 1948, Pontifical College Josephinum; B.C.L. 1956, College of William and Mary; L 
1957, Yale University 
Hurd Baruch, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law ait 
J 
B.A. 1957, Hamilton College; LL.B. 1960, Yale University; M.B.A. 1961, Columbia Unive 


Hugh Yancey Bernard, Jr., Associate Professor of Law; Librarian of the 
Library 


B.A. 1941, University of Georgia; B.S. in L.S. 1947, Columbia University; J.D. 1 
Washington University 


Brian Edwin Bro, Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1967, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; J.D. 1969, Baylor University 
James Milton Brown, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1943, University of Illinois; J.D. 1963, University of Florida 
Thomas Hayward Brown, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Member of the bar of the District of Columbia | 
Jean Camper Cahn, Visiting Professor of Law 
B.A. 1957, Swarthmore € ollege; LL.B. 1961, Yale University 
Charles Kent Carlson, Assistant Professor of Law 
B.A. 1964, LL.B. 1967, University of Washington; LL.M. 1968, Harvard University 
George Davis Cary, Professorial Lecturer in Law : 
B.S. 1932, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1938, George Washington University; 


Georgetown University acts | 
E ; . es onir 
John Cibinic, Jr., Professor of Law; Director of the Government C | 


Program 

B.A. 1956, University of Pittsburgh; J.D. 1960, George Washington University 
Reuben Clark, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 

B.A. 1943, LL.B. 1948, Yale University 
Manuel Frederick Cohen, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

B.S. 1933, Brooklyn College; LL.B. 1936, LL.D. 1962, Brooklyn Law School 


961, Geor 


iim. 99 


Sheldon Stanley Cohen, Professorial Lecturer in Law » State of Magi 
B.A. in Govt 1950, J.D. 1952, George Washington University; € P.A. 1952, | 
Marcus Cohn, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1935, J.D. 1938, University of Chicago; LL.M. 1940, Harvard — ciology 
Thomas Francis Courtless, Jr., Associate Professor of Law and o Many 
B.A. 1955, Pennsylvania State University; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1966, University © 


John Henry Davidson, Jr., Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1964, Wake Forest University; J.D. 1967, University of Pittsburgh m ’ 
Georges Rene Delaume, Professorial Lecturer in Law 1953, 
Diplóme de Docteur en Droit 1947, University of Paris, France; 
Washington University us | 
Paul Gerald Dembling, Professorial Lecturer in Law seorge Washington 
B.A. 1940, M.A. 1942, Rutgers, the State University; J.D. 1951, Georg | 
Robert Galloway Dixon, Jr., Professor of Law _ iversitY 
B.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1947, Syracuse University; LL.B. 1956, Georg 
James Francis Doherty, Professorial Lecturer in Law n University 
B.A. 1953, Catholic University of America; LL.B. 1957, Georgetow in Law 
Donald Robert Dunner, Associate Professorial Lectur fi 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1953, Purdue University; J.D. 1958, Georgetown Un , Enc 
^ ; n, 
Paul East, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Law Londo 


Barrister-at-Law 1966, Gray's Inn, England; M.B., B.S 
LL.M. 1970, George Washington University 


M.Comp.L- 


e Washington Un 


1968, University of 
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Justin Lincoln E dgerton, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


^. 1929, J.D 1931, George Washington University 
Peter David Ehrenhaft, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
| B.A. 1954, LI B., M.LA. 1957, € olumbia University 
John LeMoyne Ellicott, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A, 1951, Princeton University; LL.B. 1954, Harvard University 
Robert Harold Elliott, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S, | 


55, University of Kansas; J.D. 1958, University of Michigan 
quale Joseph Federico, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B 


sane 
1915 » Case Western Reserve University; M.A. 192 
, American University 


| ph ( armine Ferrara. Le: turer in Law 
n B.A. 1967 Georgetown University: J.D. 19% 


Elyce Zenoff Ferste 


Mee 1951, University of Wisconsin; LL.B. 1954 Northwestern University 
aoe Henry Freedman, Professor of Law 
1952 1956, Harvard University 


. ; d ~ r o 
Ginsburg, Associate Professor of Law; Assistant Directo f 
Government Contracts Program 
) B.A, 195 


A. in Law 1955, J.D. 1957, University of Chicago 
Onald Goldf 


arb, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Willi, 1954, LL.B 1956, Syracuse University; LI M. 1960, J.S.D. 1963 


LLB, 19 S0tt Goodrich, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
tDay B. 193 Iniversity of Texas 


nden Green. 
» Harvard Universit 


George Washington University; LL.B 


University of Cincinnat 


Yale University 


at Austin 
Professor of Law 


Y; LL.B. 1951, University of Virginia $ - 
T. ul Green, Professor of Law; Director of the Law, Science, a. 
BA. Wology Program 
Eugene Gre? 1948, University of c Bicago 


B.A, 19 Ssman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
J : 1938, yp 1940, University of Michigan 


arris Guttentag, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


A, 

Han 1950, niversity of Michigan: LL.B. 1953, 
ACkson eid H; 
BA 1938 ambrick, Professor of Law 


Louis J me pord College; LL.B 1942, Duke University 
8 Harris, Profe 

"PYright R 

A, 193 “ 2 


George < Corell Un 


Harvard University 


nivem LL.B. 1939, S.J.D, 1942, Brooklyn Law School; LL.M. 1948, 
Murdoey ashington University j 
te . ead, Professor of Medical and Public A ffairs 58. G 
Wai 947. University of Louisville: M.D. 1953, University of Vermont; J.D. 1958, George 
Philip Fig niversity 
J B.A, 1929, winrick, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


1936, George Washington University 
fessorial Lecturer in Law 
niversity of Iowa 


land, Professorial Lecturer in Law PM! 
Of Michigan; LL B. 1934, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1939, 


ie] x1. College; I]. B 1933, LL.M 
BA ael Hill, Pro 

Thomas Wig 1938, U 
u^ 1923 lard Hoj 


j. niversity 
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Ociate Professorial I ect 

George W ashington 

ecturer in Law . - 
in —— eng-chi University, < hina; LL.M. 1950, J.S.D. 1952, Yale Unive 

B Bfield J 

S. 199 


k Adiune , 
8, ^ djunct Professor of Law 
Hugh Jasco University of Pennsylvania: ID 


B. UN, Associate p 
V 196, Un Ociate F rOfessorial 


urer in Law 
University 


1932, George Washington University 


iv Lecturer in Law 
$ n leave, ersity of Pennsylvania J.D. 196 Wayne State University 
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Alan Hirsh Kaplan, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1951, LL.M. 1957, New York University; LL.B. 1954 Harvard University 
Robert Harris Kapp, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S, 1955, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1958. 1 niversity of Michigan 
Irving Kayton, Professor of Law; Co-director of the ( omputers-in-Law 
Institute; Director of the Patent Law Program E 
B.A. 1951, Cornell University; LL.B. 1957, New York University; LL.M. 1964, J.S.D. 1967, 
Columbia University 
John Alexander Kendrick, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1942, LL.B. 1943, George Washington University 
Gladys Kessler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1959, Cornell University; LL.B. 1962 Harvard University 
William Wallace Kirkpatrick, Professor of Law; Associate Dean of the 
National Law Center 
B.A. 1934, LL.B. 1938, Harvard University 
Robert Alan Klayman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1951, LL.B. 1954, West Virginia University 
Vincent Kleinfeld, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
LL.B. 1929, Columbia University 
Robert Kramer, Professor of Law; Dean of the National Law Center 
B.A. 1935, LL.B. 1938, Harvard University 
Jack Kratchman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 4, Geori* 
B.S. 1948, City College, New York: M.S 1952, New York University; J.D 196 
Washington University 
Roger Stroock Kuhn, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1948, Harvard University; LL.B 1951, Columbia University 
Herbert Joseph Liebesny, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
J.D. 1935, University of Vienna, Austria 
William Thomas Mallison, Jr., Professor of Law 
J.S.D. 1967, Yale University 


Arthur Francis Mathews, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law k; LL.M. j^ 
B.A. 1959, Union College. New York; J.D. 1962, Union University, New York; 
Georgetown University Policy 

“A i ' ^ ouc) 

Louis Harkey Mayo, Professor of Law; Vice President for Advanced 

Studies versity 


, Jni 
n x , / 53, Yale U 
B.S. 1940, U.S. Naval Academy; LL.B. 1949, University of Virginia; J.S.D. 1953, Y 
John Albert McIntire, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1929, LL.D. 1954 Wittenberg University; LL.B. 1931, University of Cin 
Leroy Sorenson Merrifield, Professor of Law 956, Harvard unive 
B.A. 1938, LL.B, 1941, University of Minnesota; M.P.A. 1942, S.J.D. 1956, 
Arthur Selwyn Miller, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1938, Willamette l niversity; LL.B, 1949, Stanford University; 
Milton Mitchell, Assistant Professorial Lecturer at Law 
J.D. 1942, George Washington University 
Jerome Christian Muys, Visiting Professor of Law 
B.A. 1954, Princeton University; LL.B. 1957, Stanford University 
Ralph Nader, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1955, Princeton University; LL.B. 1958, Harvard University 
Ralph Clarke Nash, Jr., Professor of Law; Associate D : 
, ~ . n D “MS 
Law € enter, for Graduate Studies, Resear¢ h, and fet 
B.A. 1953, Princeton University; J.D. 1957, George Washington Uni " 
Lester Nurick, Professorial Lecturer in Law iyn Law School 
B.S.S. 1934, City University of New York; LL.B. 1937, Brooklyn ity; LLP: 
` , versi. , 
Charles Bernard Nutting, Professor of Law > SJD 1933 Harvard Uni Hill collet? 
B.A. 1927, J.D, 1930, University of Iowa; LL.M. 1932, ` re: L.H.D. 1957, Se 
1957, University of Pittsburgh; Litt. D. 1957, Geneva College; 
LL.D. 1960, Dickinson College of Law 


cinnati 


esiti 


jversit 
J.S.D. 1959, Yale Un! 


rational 
Dean of the Natio 


* On sabbatical leave fall semester 1970-71 
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Robert Eugene Park. Professor of Law dE S 
B.S 1952, B A. 1957, J.D. 19« l, University of Fk rida; LL.M, 196 al 
àrol Per Lee Plumb Lecturer in Law 
A. 195« Nagner € ene ) ) How | 
fax Pock Profe ssor of Law u p 
’ 62, Ur 'rsity of ichigan 3 
d D. 1958, Un versity of Iowa; S.J.D. 1962 ve , ite Dean of the National Law 
Ward Andrew Potts, Profe ssor of Law; ASSOCIiatE 
Center ; vd 
B B.A 1949 Iniversity f Michigan; LL.B, 1952 George Washington Univer 
ernard Ramundo, Profe ssorial Lei turer in Law 
} B.A, 1947 


l » City University of New York; LL.B 
: 966, American University 
Arnold 


Inf red Reitze. Professor of Law 


1949, M.A. 1957, Columbia University; Ph.D 


1960 Fairleigh Dickinens I versity: J.D 962. Rutgers ec State l ers 
avid Robinson, Jr., Professor of Law Univers 
B.A 1950 Reed College I.D. 1956, Columbia Unive y; LL.M. 1965, Harve 
susan Deller Ross, Assistant Profi ssorial Lecturer in Law 
Boe’ 1964 Knox ¢ lege: J.D. 19% New York c y 
| ten Harvey Rotberg, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
| Do S. 195 : Temple 1 niversity; LL. B 1954, University of Pennsy vania 
| Nald Phillip Rothschild. Professor of Law Harvard 
1950. University of Michigan: J D 1965, University of Tolede ; LL.M. 1966, 
J Diversity 
Si . ri ; 
en Michael Francis Ryan, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
pA. 1943, St OSeph's College: | L.B. 1950, LL.M 1952, Georgetown University: Judge, 
: Ley; it of ( Olumbia ( ourt of < 


eneral Sessions 
r, Professor of Law 
Ah | LL.B 1952 University f Texas at Austir M.A 
| < Wilson Schoeneman. Associate Professorial Lec turer in Law 
ur EN 9wdoin ¢ Ollege; LL.B 1958, Harvard Un versity 
B.A Leonard Schwartz, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


Day , Iniversit 

vid Rari Seid ee New York; LL.B 1966, LL.M. 1967, New York Universi y 
, * e SO 

B.A, 1951, tls 


1958, Tufts University 


Professor of Law 
D. Li 19 f Di 
avi J . 6, University of Pittsburgh 
BA ^". Sharpe, Professor of Law 
( j 
G Niversity ’ University 9f North Caroli: 


196 196 1 rd 
a at Chapel Hill; LL.B. 1955, S.J.D. 1969, Harva 
W ha 
Lp igs ler Shelhors 


ley Gr ee W 
LLB am Skinker. Clerk of 
William yo G i 


Lecturer in Law 


essorial Lecturer in Law 
ersity; LL.M. 1953 


( Tessorial Lecturer in Law 
T9 [0] , 
“Shington Yoel! Univ 


Ba Ward Starrs 
AJ . ^ LL.B, 1958 St 
xander ce 
BA uis S. 


Harvard University 


New York University J.D. 1952, George 


, Professor of Law 


John's l niversity, New York LLM 


1959, New York University 
tevas, Profe: 


ssorial Lecturer in Law 
Pa 19 » George Ww ashington University 
BA. 195 ranahan Professor Lecturer in Law 
Ore T nnceton t niversity; LLB, 1954 Harvard University 
annenw i l 
R BA, 1936, E "nw ld, D Professorial Lecturer in Law 
^ Tt Max Ta University. LL.B 1939, Harvard 1 niversity 
p BA 1965, Qbias, Associate Professorial Le turer in Law 
Au] pj! A. 1967, Univers , eh ). 1969, George Washington Univers 
> IsWorth - sity of Michig; I George 
Th AB, 1932, JD sach, F lOfessorial Lec turer in Law 
amas Alfred Ty yv University of Chicago 
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Stefan Franklin Tucker, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 


B.A 96 JLD i |! f M 
David Benson Weaver, Professor of Law 

B.A, 194 Oo W { J.D )4 ( \\ R ersity 
Glen Earl Weston, Professor of Law 

B.S #43, University of Maryland; J.D 48, George Wa gton University 
Murray Zweben, Associate Professorial Lecturer in I 

B.S ) S I IN Y k A LL.B 89. G W 


Degrees Conferred 


ANNI: N 
ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT, JUNE 8, 


TURis DOCTOR 


ith Homo) \™™ York 


965 c ` 
Frederick | 630 College, New York 


lexander Vir, 
! 1 ginia 
Gary Rose » Corell University 


All 
(With Honors strict of Columbia 


3 
Davig E sd Northwestern University 
derson, Virginia 


> New York 


har} Youn Unive 
sei ten See Caen 
» Geo; 
B Woif Ber 8 Washington University 
AL} Sy, Jr., North Di i 


Mag: P cin, Maryland 
Cleine ç, Unsyivanja ot 
Bast at Ste Unten 
ami Universit umbia 


c a v y 
N ashington Unive 
SÌ Crsity 
R m Honors) k 


' Brookiyn College 


Student Marshal: Douglas George Robinson 


1969 


Henry William Bogsch, District of Columbia 
B.S. in F.S. 1966, Georgetown University 
Burt Alan Braverman, New York 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, Miami University 
Joseph Frederick Breimayer, District of 
Columbia 
B.E.E. 1965, University of Detroit 
Lloyd Eugene Breisford, Virginia 
(With Honors) | 
B.A. 1963, Washington State University | 
Thomas Stephen Brigham, District of Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, Fresno State C ollege 
Warner Francis Brundage, Jr., Maryland | 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, University of Southern California 
Arthur Bates Butler LII, Arizona 
B.A. 1966, Trinity University | 
Joseph Edward Caldwell, New Mexico | 
B.A. 1966, Colorado C ollege | 


Geoffrey David Cant, Maryland | 
(With Honors) | 
B.S. 1959, U.S. Naval Academy | 
Don Stirling € arpenter, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1966, Pennsylvania State U niversity 
Carl Wesiey Carson, District of Columbia ] 
(With Honors 
B.A. 1961, Drew University 
M.A. 1962, Tufts L niversity 
Edith Jane Carson, North Carolina 
B.A. 1966, Duke l niversity 
Lawrence Jay Chandler, New York 
B.A. 1966, Boston 1 niversity 
seph Philip Charncy, New York 
i lyn College 
Paul William Chemnick 
With Honors 
B.A. 1966, George Washington Un 


Arizona 


— P — 
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John Michael Cleary, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Catholic University of America 
John Peter Clum, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, George Washington University 


Charles Windham Collett, District of Columbia 


B.A. 1966, George Washington University 

Gary Randolph Comstock, Virginia 
(With Honors) 

B.S. 1964, Brigham Young University 

Elaine Roemisch Crane, Ohio 
(With Honors) 

B.A. 1966, Vassar College 
Arthur Ray Crawford, Virginia 

B.S. 1966, Ohio Northern University 
John Knowles Crummey, Maryland 

B.A. 1962, American University 
Andrew Cook Culbert, Massachusetts 

B.A. 1966, University of New Hampshire 
Gary Miles Cunningham, Tennessee 

B.A. 1966, University of Michigan 
Michael Joseph Daly, Virginia 

B.A. 1966, Bucknell University 
Catherine Jane Damme, Nebraska 

B.A. 1966, Mount Holyoke College 
Michael Rhodes Davis, New York 


B.S. 1965, Rochester Institute of Technology 


Joseph Henry Dettmar, Virginia 
B.A. 1966, LaSalle College 
Joel Paul Dictrow, New York 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, New York University 
Michael William Dolan, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1964, University of Kansas 
William John Dowell, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, George Washington University 
James Thomas Duff, Maryland 
B.B.A. 1966, George Washington University 
Craig Burgett Dunbar, Virginia 
B.A. 1966, Texas A&M University 
John Stephan Ebel, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1966, Washington University 
Robert Eugene Eisenbud, New York 
B.A. 1965, Washington College 
Saul Elbaum, Maryland 
B.E.E. 1965, City College, New York 
John Walter English, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, University of Michigan 
Leslie Gene Fleet, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, American University 
Charles Henry Fleischer, District of Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, University of Rochester 
Joel Francis Gardiner, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, University of Massachusetts 
Robert Steven Gelman, New York 
B.A. 1966, Brooklyn College 
Stephen Thomas Gillingham, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1966, Juniata College 
Robert Efrom Glasgow, Oregon 
(With Honors) 
B.A, 1966, George Washington 
University 


Daniel Robert Glickman, Kansas 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, University of Michigan 
Steven Lee Godwin, Nevada 
B.S. 1966, Brigham Young University 
Charles Paul Gogolak, District of Columbía 
With Honors 
B.A, 1966, Princeton University 
Richard I. Goldsand, Virgini: 
(With Honors) 3 
B.A. 1966, George Washington University 
Philip Robert Goldsmith, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1966, Pennsylvania State University 
Bruce Goldstein, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, Univeristy of North ¢ arolina at 
Chapel Hill 
Kenneth Webster Goshorn, Pennsylvania 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, Carleton College 
James Evan Goulding, Virginia 
B.S. 1965, Brigham Young l niversity 
Lawrence Gilbert Graev, New York 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1966, Cornell University 
Roger Everett Greenberg, Virginia 
B.A. 1966, University of Maryland 
Jeffrey Wayne Grove, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Juniata College 
Clark Sanders Gruening, Alaska 
B.A. 1965, University of Oregon 
Patricia Dorothy Gurne, District o 
B.A. 1965, MacMurray College 
David Hillel Guthman, California 
B.A. 1963, California State College 
Bcach : 
M.P.A. 1965, University 
ie West Hammond II, Virginia 
(With Honors) versity 
B.B.A. 1966, George Washington pepe 
Stephen Mark Harmsen, District 0 
B.S. 1966, University of Utah 
Bruce Burleson Hart, Maryland 
(With Honors) 1 
B.S. 1962, Western Michigan 
Pierre Michael Hartman, V ig, 
B.A. 1958, University of C olora 
Michael David Hausfeld, Virginia 
With Honors) 
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B.A, 1966, Brooklyn € ollege à of Columbia 
Michael Arnold Hertzberg, Dist 
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| Institute of 
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Technology 
Raymond Morrow Hut 
B.A, 1966, Stanford 
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(With Honors) E 
B.S. 1966, Universi 
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University 
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(With Honors s 
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Bertrand ja Kahn, New York 


ngton University 


» Fale University 
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(With Honors 
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Terry Arnold Newendorp, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1966, Purdue University 
Alan Lloyd Newman, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.S. in E.E. 1965, University of Maryland 
Robert Charles Ollman, New York 
B.A. 1966, Colgate University 
I.Rodney Oppmann, Ohio 
B.A. 1965, Princeton University 
William Church Osborn, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1966, Princeton University 
Thomas Churchill Palmer, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1966, Howard University 
Thomas Gerald Parachini, Virginia 
B.A. 1966, Michigan State University 
Louis Ira Parley, New York 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, City College, New York 
Sherman Odell Parrett, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. in E.E. 1965, University of Cincinnati 
Robert Nathan Pass, Rhode Island 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, Brown University 
Roger Allan Perkins, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1964, Pennsylvania State University 
Fred Anderson Phelps, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1961, Pennsylvania State University 
Kenneth Roland Pike, New Jersey 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, Cornell University 
William Joel Poltarak, New York 
B.A. 1966, Pennsylvania State University 
Thomas Andrew Pursley III, New York 
B.A. 1966, Colgate University 
John Chester Pyles III, District of Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, M.B.A. 1966, Dartmouth College 
Gary G. Quintiere, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, Lafayette College 
Richard Michael Resnik, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, Fairleigh Dickinson University 
Joseph Michael Revesz, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. in E.E. 1965, Newark College of 
Engineering 
Douglas George Robinson, Virginia 
(With Highest Honors) 
B.A. 1965, University of Washington 
Martin Howard Rogol, New York 
B.A. 1966, University of Cincinnati 
Michael Barry Rosenberg, New York 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, Brooklyn College 
Stephen Charles Royer, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1966, George Washington University 
David Rutstein, Pennsylvania 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, University of Pennsylvania 
David Sapadin, New York 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Brooklyn College 
John Philip Sauntry, Jr., Washington 
B.S. in F.S. 1965, Georgetown University 
William A. Schainker, District of Columbia 
B.S. in B.A. 1966, Washington University 


Charles Kane Schanker, Virginia 
(With Honors) : 
B.B.A. 1966, George Washington University 
Michael Paul Schaum, New York 
B.A. 1966, University of Michigan 
Myles Richard Scheer, New Jersey 
B.A. 1966, Rutgers, the State University 
Richard Benjamin Schiff, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, University of Michigan 
Jeffrey Hugh Schneider, New York 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, New York University 
Lenore Bardon Schneiderman, Virginia 
B.A. 1966, Hunter College 
David Elliot Schreiber, New Jersey 
B.A. 1966, University of Virginia 
Richard Warren Schroeder, Virginia 
B.S. 1966, Wisconsin State University, 
La Crosse 
Daniel Carl Schwartz, District of Columbia 
(With Highest Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Stanford University 
David Ira Schwartz, New York 
B.Ch.E. 1966, Pratt Institute Br 
M. Gerald Schwartzbach, Pennsyiva Å 
B.A. 1966, Washington and Jefferson Colles 
Lester Barry Seidel, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, University of Michigan jumbia 
Dorothy Davidson Sellers, District of Co 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Stanford University 
James Vincent Setta, Virginia 
B.A. 1966, University of Maryland 
Elliott Charles Shapiro, New York 
B.A. 1966, Syracuse University 
Edward Felix Shay, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1966, Colgate University 
Wallace Walter Sherwood, New YO i 
B.A. 1966, St. Vincent College > Columbii 
Frank Stanton Simons, Jr., District 9 
(With Honors) " 
B.A. 1966, University of € olorado, Columbia 
Thomas Michael Singman, District 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, University of Michigan 
Alfred August Siss, Jr., New Jersey 
B.A. 1966, Gettysburg College 
Richard Paul Slivka, Virginia 
(With Honors) i 
B.S. 1966, Arizona State Un 
Jerry Morgan Smediey, Marylan 
B.A. 1964, Indiana University 
Marshall Avrum Snider, Illinois 
(With -— m 
B.A. 1966, Washington 
Richard Ian Solomon, Michigan 
(With Honors) , 
B.A. 1966, University of Menu 
Gerald Ira Sommer, New Yon 
B.A. 1966, American Univers us 
Gaylin Gramse Soponis, Mass 
| Honors) ; c 
B t 1906. Mount Holyoke c 
Mento Anthony Soponis, Virg 
(With Honors) " S 
B.A. 1966, Princeton L nive Columbia 
Virginia Ann Spiegel, vent College 
B.A. 1966, Mount Holyc 


iversity 


niversity 


Tho 
homas John Steich. ( )hio 


indt 1966 Temple University 
Bs Roy Stoller New York 
ç 
Pete; os Cornell 1 niversity 
arry Stolzar, New Ye 
i v ork 
(With Honors) 
A. 1966. 


University of Rochester 


B A rs) 
Terran, 1966, Syracuse l niversity 
Ba E. Swansor Maryland 
Dennis free? Coe College 
B * Elmo Talbert, Jr., Virginia 
xs Wilt Mp s Polytechnic Institute 
; ar arring 
( ith aes £ 11, Virginia 
LE. 1959 
Dennis Ho Rensselaer Polytect Instit 


S. 196 

Bruce Jay Te Kentucky University 
J € 
S. 1957 » District of ( olumbia 


fs hiv 
hapei Hil ersity of North Carolir a at 


an Thomas, Idaho 
1 
Ms. ioc Idaho State University 


^ onors) 
Robert Ma "Brooklyn College 
"MaX Tobia 4 
( as, Virgi 
(With Honom) "ia 


5 
Wilson John l niversity of Michigan 
à Trombley, Virginia 
Thomas ed airfield University 
B EE TT. Turner, Je. Georgia 
» Seorgia Institute of Technology 


MASTE 

~R OF LAWS 

Javiq *g 
n Bender, Rhode Island 
Ti B ol, rown University 


8 
en] "y Niversity of P 


esli ennsylvani 
BA 1 e Briggerman, de tom 


District of Col 


- f 
nè? À re niversity of Chic ìgo T 

Uma > VCOrge W : 

B, .. oseph C osta, LN "m 
i LL h 196: Roanoke (C ollege = 

fi < » Cà j 

n William Dolic t Diversity of Ameri 

- BA 1965 »ellapenna, Virginia TS 
a D, 968. m niversity of Michigan 

arion ^. Toit Co E 

A ` llege of Law 


oA. 1961" eet » Virginia 
p don Barry F; 1964, Baylor University 
“A. 1965 ields, Virginia 


Da. 1965, Gee College 
avid Kesler p Versity of [6 
BA sesler Fromme 4 regon 
Toney. 2, J.D, 1965, LM 
Ni É ^» Washburn University of 
BA 1 Arold Gins Maryl " 
( ha Divers; Jiang 
1p H ity of North Carolina at 


` " 7 ^ 
Tan » Geor 
BE Davis Hill, Texas hington University 
LL.B < » Uniy . 
.B. ers 
1966, Iniversity” ry relahoma 


of Texas at Austin 
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Kenneth Richard Umans, New York 


B.A, 1966, Pennsylvania State University 
James Donald Vitarello, New York 
B.A. 1966, Uni sity of Toledo 


glas Alan W 
With Honors 
B.A. 1966, Boston University 
George Daniel Webb II, Virginia 
With Honors 
B.A. 1965, Michigan State University 
Martin Howard Weisfuse, New York 
With Honors 
B.A. 1966, Brooklyn College 
Kenneth Robert West, Maryland 
B.B.A. 1966, George Washington University 
Stephen Hennington Whilden, California 
B.A. 1963, San Francisco State College 
Perry Albert White, Jr., Virginia 
B.A. 1966, Denison University 
Sherwood Skelton Willard, Connecticut 
B.A. 1966, University of Virginia 
John Frankin Wilson III, Virginia 
With Honors 
B.A. 1962, Colgate University 
John Harper Witmer, Jr., Maryland 
(With Honors 
B.A. 1962, Pennsylvania State University 
Sue Anne Wolff, Ohio 
With Honors 
B.A. 1961, Trinity College, D. 
James Ralph Wri 
With Honors 
B.S. 1966, Ohio State University 
Alexander B. Younger, District of Columbia 
With Honors 
B.A. 1965, University of Pennsylvania 
Ira Louis Zankel, New York 
B.A. 1966, Brooklyn College 
Louis Michael Zigman, Virginia 
With Honors 
B.S. 1966, New York University 


Virginia 


ht, Virginia 


Roger Keith Hoover, New Jersey 
B.A. 1961, LL.B. 1964, Rutgers, the State 
University 
Richard Michael Horwood, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1962, Colgate University 
LL.B. 1965, University of Pennsylvania 
Gerald William Hyland, Virginia 
B.S. 1959, College of the Holy Cross 
LL.B. 1962, Georgetown University 
Lawrence Levy, Virginia 
B.A. 1963, University of Pennsylvania 
LL.B. 1966, Boston University 
Walter Laughn Lewis, Virginia 
B.A. 1947, LL.B. 1950, University of Virginia 
Sharon Kay Lieblich, Virginia 
B.A. 1963, Barnard College 
LL.B. 1966, Harvard University 
Robert Duane Linder, Virginia 
B.A. 1954, J.D. 1959, University of Iowa 
M.B.A. 1961, Harvard University 
Stanley Glen Mazaroff, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1960, LL.B. 1965, University of Maryland 
Edward Garrison Neal, Maryland 
B.A. 1962, Florida State University 
LL.B. 1966, Eastern College 
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Roy Nerenberg, Maryland 
B.S. 1959, University of Pennsylvania 
LL.B. 1962, Temple University 

Carlton Thomas Normand, Texas 
B.A, 1963, University of Texas at Austin 
LL.B, 1964, Baylor University 

Thomas William Reilly, Virginia 


B.A. 1954, LL.B. 1956, St. John's University, 
N.Y 


MASTER OF COMPARATIVE LAW 


Norihiro Takeuchi, Japan 
B.A. 1960, Tokyo University of Foreign Studies, 
Japan 
LL.M. 1962, Hitotsubashi University, Japar 


DOCTOR OF JURIDICAL SCIENCE 


John Luis Antonio de Passalacqua, Virginia 
International Law 
Dissertation { Study oj 

B.A. 1961, University of Puerto Rico 
LL.B. 1964, Catholic University of Puerto Rico 
LL.M. 1965, George Washingtoa University 


Intervention in Public 


Peter John Romeo, Virginia 
B.S. in B.A. 1964, Georgetown University 
J.D: 1967, George Washington University 
James Garrett Tigner, Virginia, 
B.S. 1961, New Mexico State University 
LL.B. 1965, Baylor l niversity 
Matthew Joseph Wheeler, Jr., Illinois 
B.S. 1961, Loyola University, Ill 
LL.B. 1964, John Marshall Law School 
Donald Ray Wilson, Virginia i 
B.A. 1960, LL.B, 1964, University of MissoUf 


E oe 


Oung Myint Tun, Virginia ity 
^ A 
B.A. 1956, LL.B. 1960, Rangoon Univers 
Burma 


International Lau 


DEGREES CONFERRED, SEPTEMBER 30, 1969 


JURIS DOCTOR 


Richard Lee Ballantyne, District of Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.S.E. 1965, M.B.A. 1967, L niversity of 
Connecticut 
John Moore Blish, Virginia 
B.A. 1966, George Washington l niversity 
William Joseph Bonner, Virginia 
B.A. 1961, Phillips University 
Jeffrey Knight Brinck, District of € olumbia 
(With Honors 
B.A. 1962, Dartmouth ¢ ollege 
M.S. 1964, Stanford University 
David Springer Brown, Jr., Virginia 
B.A. 1966, Syracuse University 
Arnold David Bruckner, Maryland 
B.B.A. 1964, George W ashington University 
Martha Edyth Bryan, Virginia 
(With Honors 
B.A. 1966, Brenau College 
James Craig Carman, Virginia 
B.S. 1966, University of Utah 
George Edwin Christopher, Maryland 
B.S. 1952, University of Maryland 
Daniel John Clement, Pennsylvania 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1965, Pennsylvania State University 
William Edwin Crews, Ohio 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, Miami University 
Philip Douglas Dickinson, Maryland 
B.A. 1966, Franklin and Marshall € ollege 
Heather Strachan Foley, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1961, Pembroke € ollege 


of Michigan . 
e k 
Mark David Graubard, New xon york at 
B.A. 1966, State University of! 
Binghampton 
Howard Ruggles Green I, H 
(With Honors) Ja, 
B.A. 1964, University of € aliforr 


and a 
ton Universit 


awaii 


perkeley 


Richard Joseph Ham, Mary! 
B.A. 1966, George W ashing 
ı Raymond Harter, Virginia 
(With Honors) 

B.S, 1958, Utah State L niversity 
and Applied Science 
Carol Theresa Hawkins, " 

B.A. 1966, Skidmore t ona 
< ^ 
Gilbert Hall Hennessey III, D! 
(With Honors) acid 
B.A. 1966, Beloit CoDege, sg " 
Albert Anthony Kashinski, Virgi of notre Di 
p. ^. 1963, B.S, 1964, University tof Colum 
963 : . 
Charles Melvin Leedom, Jr., Distrie 


(With Honors) 
B.S. 1966, Purdue U 


/irginia alt 
Samuel Michael Levin, Virg n University 


gt 
B.A. 1966, George WashinB™) nia 


A 


at 
Edward Ronald Freedman, T — univers? 
B.S.E. (Ch.E.), B.S.E. (Met.E.) 19 
of Agric 


Hawaii ) 


à 
ct of C oium 


Iniversily 


n, , 
Lawrence Alexander Morriso » jniversit? 
B ^. 1960, George W ashingtc 
: /irginia 
Raymond Pardo Niro, Virg 
(With Honors) ittsburgh 


> 
B.S. 1964, University of F 


George P 


appas, Illinois 


] 1966, € “troll College, Wis 
| oseph Raymond Roberts Pennsyl 
y 1962, Pennsylvania State | 
Tm A 1967, George W ashington 
! 9n Douglas Rollins, Virginia 
(W 


bert Ch 
» 


ic 


Jen” 
ame Or 
Axati 


SF " 
Bs 1960 erick Hite, p 


ith Highest Hor 
61, Americar 


*urie Battle, 
aw 


S. in B 
i 


rs 


! University 


ale University 
ne, Illinois 


Alabama 


37, L niversity of Alaban 
hristopher Bo 


asberg, Jr 
nternation 


A. 1962 


am ( rane, 
Dternatio 
>. 1960, Oh 
don ¢ 
On 


Ohio 


ridding, Maryland 


» Texas 

7, Baylor t n 
ennsylvani 
ania State Uni 


ania State t niv 


ashington Ur 


District of Co 


thern Metho 


vania 


niversity 


University 


umbia 


à 


Ate | Diversity of New York 


rity 


versity 


iversily 


New York 
al and Comparative Law 
Georgetown Universit 


al 


nal and C omparative Law 
10 State Unive 


ative Law 


Mist Un 


Versity 


versity 


THE 


{ 


Henry J 
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am Thomas, Virginia 


B.S n E I 953, University of Iowa 
I sN n Tureen, Mair 
i 'rinceton University 
B.A 966, Princeton 
Tonita Minge Warren, District of € umbia 
B.A. 1966, Westhampton College 


Electra Catsonis Wheatley 
With Honors 
B.A. 1955 


Maryland 


Pennsylvania State University 
Glenn Allen White, Virginia 
With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, DePauw University 


hn Small Winder, Jr 
B.A. 1966, University 


District of Columbia 
of Michigan 


f Oklah 


University 


versity « 
J.D. 1963, Americ 

McGurr . 
965, J.D. 1968, University of Arizona 


sby Moore, Virginia 


District of Columbia 


national and Comparative Law 
1964, University of 


M.B.A. 1967, J.D. 1968, Golden 


Kenneth Prucllage Virginia 


B.S. in Com. 1962, St. ] 
J.D. 1965. Ur 


uis Uni 
versity of Missot 
fford Lee Reeves, District of € 
Public International and ¢ 


B.A. 1966, J.D. 1968, Un 


versity 


mbia 
mparative Law 
versity of Alabama 
ric chaefer, Maryland 

B.B.A. 1963, Ur 
LL.B. 1966, Un f Texas at 
ger Warwick, Jr., Texas 
tonal and Comparative Law 
ty of Houston 


ern Methodist University 


versity of Oklahoma 
t Austin 


versity c 


nt 
Alexander Wille, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1956, Lake Forest ¢ liege 

J.D. 1959 University of Chicago 


glas Jerome Wold, Montana 


B.S. 1963 IT B. 1965, University of Montana 
ymond Lester Wolitz, V 


rginia 

With Highest Honors 
B.A. 1965, Queens € lege, N.Y 
J.D. 1968, New York University 
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WINTER CONVOCATION, FEBRI ARY 21, 1970 


JURIS DOCTOR 


Student Marshal: Kieron Finian Quinn 


Richard Alan Appelbaum, Florida 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1961, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
Richard Pearce Arnold, V irginia 


B.A. 1967, Indiana University of Pennsylvania 


Gerald Edgar Baker, Maryland 
B.A. 1962, North Park ¢ ollege 
Seminary 
M.A.T. 1964, Northwestern University 

Gary Michael Baxter, District of ( olumbia 
B.S. 1967, Arizona State l niversity 

Steven Ross Bechtel, Florida 

(With Honors) 
B.A. 1967, Tulane University of Louisiana 

Patricia Louise Brown, Maryland 

(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, George W ashington University 
Charles Pollard Cocke, Virginia 
B.S. in Com. 1965, | niversity of Virginia 
Alan Edward D'Appolito Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1967, University of Maryland 
Jo Benson Fogel, Maryland 
B.A. 1966, Duke University 
Don Louis Harding, Idaho 
B.B.A. 1964, George Washington | niversity 
William Harold Hodge Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.S. in E.E. 1963, University of Arkansas 


M.S. in E.E. 1965, University of New Mexico 


John David Holum, District of Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1963, Northern State College 
Susan Jennifer Johnson, District of ( olumbia 
B.S. 1963, University of Pennsylvania 


MASTER OF LAWS 


John David Atlas, New Jersey 
B.A. 1965, University of Miami 
LL.B. 1968, Boston University 
James Baird, Virginia 
Labor Law (With Highest Honors 
B.A. 1965, Michigan State University 
J.D. 1968, University of Wisconsin 
Richard Sanford Becker, District of ( olumbia 
(With Highest Honors 
B.A. 1964, Miami University 
J.D. 1967, University of Michigar 
Marshall Fox Berman, V irginia 
Labor Law (With Highest Honors 
B.A. 1961, University of Virginia 
J.D. 1967, American University 
David Ellis Blabey, New York 
B.A. 1965, Hamilton ( ollege 
J.D. 1968, Cornell University 
Harvey Samuel Brosler, V irginia 
Government Procurement Law 
B.S. 1959, University of Connectic ut 


LL.B. 1966, Eastern Ci llege 


and Theological 


Edward Joel Kessler, Virginia 
B.S. (E.E.) 1967, George Washington Un 
Richard Allen Killworth, Virginia 
With Honors 
B.S. 1965, M.A. 1966, Purdue University 
Daryll Norman Love, District of Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1963, University of Minnesota 
Joseph Raymond Lundy, Illinois 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1962, Princeton University 
John James Pagano III, Maryland 
B.A. 1967, Bucknell University 
Harry Lee Ponder III, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1964, University of Arkansas - 
Kieron Finian Quinn, District of Colum 
(Witl onors) 
B S. in F s 196 3, Georgetown University 
Billy Wayne Richardson, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1963, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
Victor Siber, Virginia 
B.E.E. 1964, Pratt Institute 
M.S. 1966, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Gary Audric Smith, Maryland 
B.A. 1967, University of Maryland 
John M. Stuckey, Jr., Virginia 
{ t onors) 
B P Au M ^ 1963, Louisiana State 
University A 
William Hugh Townsend, New York d 
B.A. 1963, University of North Can 
Chapel Hill 
M ^j A 1965, Syracuse University 
Tyson Wade Whiteside, Virginia 
B.A. 1966, University of Kansas 


Institute 


lina at 


J. Winston Bryant, Arkansas Universit? 
B.A. 1960, Ouachita Baptist € 
LL.B. 1963, University of € 
Michael Allen Collora, Pennsylva 
(With Highest Honors). 
B. A. 1965, University of Virginia 
LL.B. 1968, Harvard l ax ot Columbia 
Fronefield Crawford, Jr.» Distric 
B.A. 1965, Williams College 
LL.B, 1968, Yale University 
Roger Henry Dusberger, arene of Iino 
B.S. 1964, J.D. 1966, 1 aiv 
Richard Lapsley Griffin, Virginia 


» North 
B Her so 1 L.B. 1952, University of? 
9 2, 
> " 
Carolina at Chapel Hill University 


can 
M.B.A. 1968, Inter-America 
Puerto Rico i 3 
Radwan A. Jabri, Virginia : omparative I^ 
Public International and 


} 
(With Highest —— Aleppo, SY 


fiam! 


LL.B. 1965, Univers M 
M.C.L. 1968, University of 


¢3-Batemar New York 
hest Ho ) 
Bs 1955 12 St Honors 


LL.B 1968 T Coast Guard Academy 
Anis Fowzi K. niversity of Maryland 
Public pneum District of ¢ Olumbia 
(With H erntiona] and ( omparative Law 
License in pest Honors 
Syria aw 1965, Un versity of Damascus 
CI 


ames j 1968, | Diversity of Miami 
"ohn Keightley, Virginia 


A, 
LL p 9. Villanova University 
Davig L ^^ Cornell | niversity 
A, 196 ahan, Maryland 


ni" 196; Diversity of Kentucky 
Bruc ^ Indiana 1 niversit 
* Lowry ne 


¥ McDonald Maryland 


conomic Regulation 
1966, Harvard Ur versity 


MASTER OF Ce 


F IMPARATIVE LAW 


amboanga, Philippines 


anila, Phillippines 


OR 
uL JURIDICAT SCIENCE 
8-Hsung j 
mations e om. Maryland 
ertati 
TEE Kon: 4 C "Porte Study oj Lega. 
i 1964. Son (Republic of), and Ph pPpine 
LLM, 196, Chung y, Univenity, Ta 


'ersity, Taiwan 


de, 


Dive 
] Donaig Lit 9f Delaware Md 


à 969, Gec T 
BAS a tg’ getown University . 
NA Colgate Unis, ^p. 
Ach 1969 Ge - VN 
Ji d i 
hs Nor "€! Washington University " 
B. CE. 1955 
Ati, 1962”? Carnegie. ^ 
Wg Mentes a e Univer ion — p 
1969 po 
l'àhk]in Pierce ç Ollege X 


“SISTERED iw THE JURIS DOC 


THE 


John Sanders Miller III, New York 
Government Procurement Law 
B.A. 1959, Hamilton € ollege 
LL.B. 1962, University of Virginia 
| Noland, Texas 
J.D. 1966, University of Texas at 


nlan, New York 
University 
J.D. 1966, Fordham University 
Eric Scott Sirulnik Massachusetts 
B.A. 1965, Franklin and Marshall College 
J.D. 1968, Boston Un versity 
Richard William Tomeo, V irginia 
Taxation 
B.A. 1963, LL.B, 1966, University of 
Connecticut 


(American Practice) 


Jorge Fernandez, V rginia 


Doctor en Derecho 1952, University of Havana, 
Cuba 


ts ; ee 
~ Registered, Spring Semester 1970 


‘TOR PROGRAM 


Aglietti, Terry ¢ Va 
B.A. 1967, Texas A&M University 

Albert, Larry J Md 
B.A. 1964 George Washington University 

Alexander, Robert D N.Y 
B.A. 1968, Queen's € ollege, N.Y 

Alfano, Alphonse M NJ 
B.A. 1969, University of Pittsburgh 

Altman, Robert A D.C 
B.A. 1968. Ur versity of Wisconsin 

Ambush, Richard H N.Y 
B.A 


1968, Case Western Reserve University 
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Ament, Warren W Mich 
B.A. 1963, University of Michigan 

Anderson, David T Ohio 
B.S. 1963, University of Cincinnati 

Anderson, Russell D Va 
B.S. 1969, University of Maryland 

Andewelt, Roger B Va 
B.S. 1967, Brooklyn College 

Annis, Alan S Mass 
B.S. in B.A. 1969, Northeastern University 

Anspacher, John M Md 


B.A. 1969, Dickinson College 


Aoki, Paul S Hawaii 
B.A. 1969, University of Hawai 

H 

Babcock, William L., Jr Del 
B.A. 1969, Bowdoin College 

Bailey, Willie I Miss 
B.A. 1969, Tougaloo College 

Baime, Barry I Va 
B.A. 1969, Rutgers, the State University 

Ball, Gregory D Ind 
B.A. 1967, Wabash College 

Balmer, Norman I Va 
B.S. 1968, Pennsylvania State University 

Banov, Alan S 


B.A. 1967, University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill 


Banta, Richard J Mich 
B.A. 1969, University of Michigar 

Bantleon, David F N.Y 
B.A. 1968, University of Rochester 

Barkley, Brian I Md 


B.A. 1967, University of Maryland 
Barnes, Donald M 

B.S. in LE. 1965, Pennsylvania State Ur 
Barnes, Michael D 

B.A. 1965, University of North Carolina at 


Chapel Hill 

Barney, Robert S Mo 
B.S d. 1964, Southeast Missouri State 
Colleg 

Barr, Charles H Md 
B.A. 1959, M.A. 1966, University of 
Washington 

Barrack, Donald J Md 
B.S. 1967, Columbia University 

Basheer, Baheej W Md 
B.S. 1965, U.S. Air Force Academy 

Basile, Edward M D« 
B.S. 1969, Lafayette College 

Bassman, Robert S NJ 
B.A. 1969, University of Pittsburg! 

Baxter, Thomas A Ind 
B.A. 1968, Purdue University 

Bayer, Mark A Fla 
B.A. 1969, Michigan State University 

Beadies, James € Md 
B.A. 1969, George Washington University 

Beard, R. Richardson D 
B.B.A. 1966, George Washington University 

Beaver, Richard J Va 
B.S. 1964, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 

Bechtold, William M Del 
B.S. in B.A. 1968, Georgetown University 

Beecher, Robert M N.Y 
B.A. 1969, University of Wisconsir 


Mich. 
Appel, Richard J i 
B.A. 1968, Central Michigan University vi. 
Arfa, Richard S 
B.A. 1967, Hunter College Md. 


Armstrong, Brent R 
B.A. 1967, Brigham Young University Texas 
Arno, James A 
raves at 
B.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, University of Texas 


Austin Mé. 
Atlas, David R 

B.E. 1968, Cooper Union Wyo: 
Austin, John A 

B.A. 1968, Johns Hopkins University calit 


Ayer, Roger H 


B.S. in F.S. 1968, Georgetown University 


Begelman, Robert P : »rsity 
B.S. in B.A. 1968, Ohio State Univers" va. 


Beha, William H., Jr ioca 
BS. in E.E. 1961, University of Sou 


Bell, Marilyn B 
B.A. 1967, Boston University Ten? 
Bell, Ralph I 
B.S. in B.A. 1961 
Bellman, Steven 1 
B.A. 1968, George Washington 
Bello, Richard A = 
B.A. 1967, New York l niversity 
Bennett, Robert P ty 
4 " siy 
B.A. 1967, Rutgers, the State Unive Md 


Berg, Barry S 
B.B.A. 1969, George W ashingt 


arolin* 
v 


American University NJ. 


Universi! yy, 


NJ. 


à ity 
on Univers” va. 


Berg, Raymond ¢ E T 
B. A. 1962, University of Maine N.Y 
Berger, Bradley 1 New York Mass: 


B.A. 1969, City College 
Berger, Marshall K., Jr . 
B.A. 1969, University of Ver 


Berger, Melvin G 


mont Mé 


New York 


B.S. 1965, City € ollege, " 
M.S. 1967, New York University l 
Berkson, Dennis A n ; 
"B A. 1969, University of Wiscons! KY 
Berlin, Mark L t ity "n 
B.A. 1969, Northwestern Univers? Mic 
Berman, Joel S pc 


B.A. 1967, Tufts University 


Berns, Sharon-Lee z 
B.A. 1968, George Washing 


»f Miam! NY. 
wis 


ton Universi? Md. 
Bernstein, Sidney 
B.B.A. 1966, 1 niversity c 


Bernthal, Eric I 


ersity 
B.A. 1967, Columbia Univers!9 


me. 
Berres, John R of Notre pam" s, 


B.S. in E.I 
Beus, Edwin H 

B. A. 1966, Brig 
Bibb, Edgar E 

B.A. 1969, Georgetow 
Billig, Ronda I d 

B.A 1969, George V 
Binder, Jeffrey I ; 

B.A. 1968, Drake Unive 
Bing, Donnie [i 

B.A. 1967, George 

j ichard M : U 

n BA RSS. George washington 


1969, University 


reiversitY T 
ham Young Unive w. 


y. 
n University N. 


ashi 
rsity 


J 
Washington Un 


niversity 


Bi A. 1965, p, ue 4 \ B D dI D< 

ankenbak p. on University I ! 
“Ker, Ro 

B he 1966 Robert 1 


w 


Univers f Virai 


"v Robert | i Brink f R NJ 
B i 1969, Fra N , B.A ^ 
ul « eg Va 
N.Y B.A € M 
M.B.A f A I versity 
N.Y k M \ R.I 
B.A € B ^ 
Ot vn, I Va 
I versit B.I d 
V ) I Va 
B.A S I 
M I S Va 
I B " 
“ sY Ohio 
M B.A. 1964. M l 
vosu B M Md 
I B.A >é ^ gt I 1 sity 
V R Conn 
M B.A M ‘ ege 
Va | 
N.Y B.A. 19 versit f 'V " ] 
x, Ww Pa | 
M À 67, Ok ( s 
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Sastri wa aster c = Pittsburgh S uss Robert F Pa 
$ à B, 19,2 "ula S, vas B.A. 1964, Dickinsor ge 
sekice, Min.. Oh India LD. 19657. D ison Sch Xf Law 
M Tà Universi, dia 1 Dickins ( 4 
Di on Omir versity, India Sc qe bu. - Va 
Yu D ‘ 
S BOSlay 1961 Un s { BBA m & € ` Yodis sity 
Stha W, Se ‘versity of Belgrade LL.B. 1966, Univers Texas at Austin 
B » Stey 
A. 1966 en Schw Howard S Va 
JD » Yale y 
* 1969 Diversity Md B.B y 


niversity 
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Schwartz, J. I. Milton S.D 
B.A. 1961, J.D. 1966, University of South 
Dakota 

Schwed, Michael B Md 
B.A. 1963, J.D. 1966, American University 

Scott, Howard F Va 
B.B.A. 1965, J.D. 1968, Ohio State University 

Sellergren, David € Md 


B.A. 1965, Grinnell College 
J.D. 1968, University of Minnesota 

Serafin, Andrew J D.C 
P.S. 1966, King's College, Pa 
J.D. 1969, American University 

Sevilla, Charles M Calif 
B.A. 1966, San Jose State College 
J.D, 1969, University of Santa Clara 

Seymour, Hiram P Fla 
LL.B. 1967, Florida Agricultural and 
Mechanical University 

Shallal, Suham S Iraq 
LL.B. 1959, University of Bagdad, Iraq 
M.Comp.L. 1967, George Washington 
University 

Shor, David NJ. 
B.A. 1965, New York University 
LL.B. 1968, Boston University 

Short, Laurence A D.C 
B.S. 1951, St. Louis University 
LL.B. 1958, Georgetown University 

Singh, Mandev India 
B.A. 1951, Khalsa College, India 
LL.B. 1953, Law College, Jullundur, India 

Skaggs, David E Va 
B.A. 1964, Wesleyan University 
LL.B. 1967, Yale University 


Skerritt, Daniel H Va 
B.A. 1965, J.D. 1968, Willamette University 
Skiles, James H. D.C. 


B.A. 1966, Dartmouth College 
J.D. 1969, Georgetown University 

Skirble, Joel H. D.C 
B.A. 1966, Pennsylvania State University 
J.D. 1969, University of Pittsburgh 

Slomoff, Robert J Md. 
B.S. 1965, Wayne State University 
LL.B. 1968, University of Maryland 


T 
Tennant, David P, D.C. 
B.S. 1961, LL.B. 1964, University of Wisconsin 
Thurman, Ronald V, Utah 


B.E.S. 1965, Brigham Young University 
J.D, 1968, University of Utah 

Tidwell, Moody D., II Va 
B.A. 1961, Ohio Wesleyan University 
J.D. 1965, American University 

Tigner, James G, Va. 
B.S. 1961, New Mexico State University 
LL.B. 1965, Baylor University 

Tobin, Maurice B Va. 
B.S. 1955, St. Benedict's College 
J.D, 1959, University of Kansas 

Trattner, Jeffrey B Va 
B.A. 1964, LL.B. 1966, Brooklyn Law School 


U 
Urey, David S. D.C. 


B.S. in LE. 1958, Northwestern University 
J.D. 1964, George Washington University 


Vs. 


Sloniewsky, Roman W 
B.S, 1962, St. Peter's College, NJ. 
LL.B. 1965, Rutgers, the State University c 
4 De. 
Smith, John C., Jr 
B. A. 1964, Creighton University 


J.D. 1967, Howard University Ii | 
Smith, Julius E 

B.A. 1966, Earlham College Y 

J.D. 1969, Howard University NY. 


Smith, Neil A. i 
B.A. 1964, B.S. 1966, J.D. 1969, Columbia 
University pc. 
Snider, Ronald R | 
B.S. in E.E. 1960, Purdue University 
LL.B. 1963, University of Michicgan N.Y. 
Sobel, Thomas M 
B.A. 1965, Columbia University 


LL.B. 1968, Boston University Mich. 
Solomon, Larry S 
J.D. 1968, Detroit College of Law Va. 


Speer, Raymond M 

P S. 1964, J.D. 1968, Samford University va. 
Steel, Richard D. } 

B.A. 1963, Dickinson College i 

LL.B. 1966, University of Pennsylvania pe 
Steele, Joseph R 

B.S. 1963, University of Delaware 

J.D. 1966, Dickinson School of Law Må. 
Steinmark, Stuart d : 

B.S. 1962, Lehigh University 

LL.B 1965, Reip, the State University Ky: 

rutermann, Edward M. À 
BCh E. 1959, LL B. 1964, University of 


Louisville Md. 
Stone, Beverly G. | 
LL.B. 1952, Brooklyn Law School pc 


Streinz, Clara J 


J.D. 1949, LL.M. 1950, George Washing 
University Mo. 


Stutzman, Myron D. j 
B.S. in LE. 1961, Stanford University 


J.D. 1967, Samford University 


Swayze, Charles J., Jr. y of 


B B.A. 1966, J.D. 1969, Universit 
Mississippi 


- — 
ys 
Trocki, Daniel B. J z 
B.S 1954, Bloomsburg State College » 
LL.B. 1957, Temple University 
Tucker, Simon w York 


€ 
B.S. in S.S 1940, City College, N 


s Mew York University 
M.P.A. 1942, New York ! Y hington 
J.D. 1953, LL.M. 1955, George W 


University 


Tuft, Mark L, 


B.S. 1965, University of er Law "T 
J.D. 1969, Hastings College 9' 


Tully, John L., Jr. 


B. B.A. 1953, Siena C ollege is of 
LL.B, 1961, Catholic Univers: Ame 


tute 
Utz, Billy N. ' Insti 
B.S. 1961, Virginia Mr 


LL.B. 1964, American 


y 


 c-- 


V "Yr 
ander Weide, Vernon J Mich 


B.A, 
Michign” LL.B. 1965, t niversity of 


B.S 196. 1 Va 
* 1964, J.D. 1967. 1) 
; Frederick R University of Wisconsin 


ID. iea illiams College 

aa, ^ Hary: j 

We Nathan ua" University 

Lip 264. University of Maryland 

Watkins, Linda En University of America 
A. 1963, Mary wa 

Le Virgini 

"Xd John n College of William and Mary 


“A. 1966, U 
1969" C niversity of M 
Ne 


Md 
Md 


Va. 
Shington ( ollege of the 
a 


‘ Va 
innesota 
Feighton University 


R ` 
JA 1965, M D.C 


Weinrien, esto State University 
ACE. tee q N.Y 
ID, j "Ww Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


Welch, e. : Brooklyn Law Sc hool 


Bs 19 „Jr, 
» 1957 s Va. 
LL B. 196 attie U niversity - 


wil. Cc rS 

fer, Paul pmlc University of America 
wid. 1965! Caviar University, Ohio m 

id Roger ttem University 

im Calif 

Calitomig M-A- 1966, University of isdem 

"^ 1969, G 
Y COrge Washington University 
BE 

Lg eK 

B. 1961, LL. Korea 

d M. 1963, Korca University 
E 

BA" Daniel H, 
24i. 1964 Queens College, N y. est 

iege D ew York University 
Zep, ^ 1962, 

Bs Nice niversity of Belgrade, Y aul. 

nit LE, 19 
University 1959, LL.B. 1962, West Virgini P 


"9 3 


THE 


j the spring semester 1970 


Van Wert, Ronald K Va 
B.A. 1965, University of California, 
Santa Barbara 
J.D. 1968, Hastings College of the Law 

Vidana, Luis H Cuba 
LL.B, 1941, University cf Havana, Cuba 


West, Luther € Ala. 
B.A. 1948, Birmingham-Southern College 
LL.B. 1950, George Washington University 
White, Lamont N D.C. 
B.A. 1966, Florida Agricultural and 
Mechanical University 
J.D. 1970, Howard University 


White, Timothy M Minn. 
B.A. 1964, J.D. 1967, University of Minnesota 
Whitestone, Robert € Va. 

B.S. 1964, LL.B.1967, University of Virginia 
Whitten, William M., II Va. 


B.A. 1960, B.C.L. 1963, College of William and 
Mary 

Wilder, Roland P., Jr. Va. 
B.A. 1963, Washington and Jefferson College 
LL.B. 1966, Vanderbilt University 

Wiles, Ernest E D.C. 
B.S. 1940, University of Kansas 
LL.B. 1943, Yale University 

Wilken, William J Va. 
B.A. 1949, University of Iowa 
LL.B. 1959, George Washington University 

Wilson, Stephen V D.C. 
B.A. 1962, Lehigh University 
LL.B. 1966, Brooklyn Law School 


Zeitler, Wilhelm A. Va. 
B.S. 1965, Georgetown University 
LL.B. 1968, University of Virginia 

Zinober, Peter W D.C. 
B.A. 1959, J.D. 1969, University of Florida 


Center Students Earned Degrees* 


o -— 1 S MIR I 
Aleppo, University of, Syria .......... l 
ae OOO U 2 
American University ........................ 36 
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Het Os |) LLL eomm 
Anohra University, India .............. 
Antioch College ................... 
Arizona State University 
Arizona, University of .................... 
Athens, University of, Greece ........ 
Bagdad, University of, Iraq ............ 
Ball State University 
Bard College 
Barnard College 
Bates College ........ 
Baylor University ... 

Belgrade, University of, Yugoslavia 
Elo Genes our Men 
EM COM a Leoeseseddemit mais 
Birmingham-Southern College 
Blackburn College ................ 
Bloomsburg State College .. 
Bob Jones University ...................... 
Boston College ..... 
Boston University . 
Bowdoin College 
Bowie State College ........................ 
Bowling Green State U /niversity .... 
Brandeis University ............... 
Bridgeport, University of ..... 
Brigham Young University 
British Columbia, University of .... 
Brooklyn College ............................ 
Brooklyn Law School ................... 
Brown University ....... 
Bucknell University 
Buenos Aires, University of, 

Argentina ........ uc PBo docui A c RR 
C. W. Post College ..........—————-— 
Cairo University, Egypt ........ A: 
-alifornia Maritime Academy ........ 
alifornia State College at 
Fullerton 
alifornia State College at 
eos unus, RPM s... oi 
alifornia State College at 

Los Angeles es pM 
California, University of, Berkeley 
California, University of, 

Los Angeles 
California, University of, Riverside 
California, University of, 

Santa Barbara . 
‘alvin College 
-rnegie-Mellon University ............ 
ase Western Reserve University .. 
atholic University, Valparaiso, 

Chile TN 
'atholic University of America bedi 
atholic University of Puerto Rico 


ar 


p" 


m 


AAAA 


ar 


NOR Re eee a te ew 


N 
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- OS UO b. we N 


Centenary College ......... en 
Central Connecticut State College. 


Central Michigan University .... 


Central Missouri State College « m" 
Central State University ..........— 


Chicago, University of ..... 
Christian Brothers College .. 
Cincinnati, University of ....... 
Canik Tig —————— 
Claflin College ................—.« D 
Claremont Men's College «+++: 
Clarion State College ...........«* 
Clark University .. E 
Clarkson College of "Technology « 
Cleveland-Marshall Law School «- 
Coe College .........—— pesessessassssetttt 
Colby College ................. - 
Colgate University 
Colorado College ............— 
Colorado State University ..- 
Colorado, University of .... 


Columbia University ..... . 
Concordia College, Moorhead, 


Mina, ccccccsseseesees psu 
Connecticut, University of se. 
Cooper Union ............ mmm 
Cornell University .....«« 
Creighton University... 
Cumberland i 
D. C. Teachers College 
Damascus, University of, eit " 
Dartmouth College «+++ 
Davidson College ..... pë: 
Davis and Elkins College «= 
Dayton, University of ..- 
Delaware, University of -. 
Denison University se. 
Denver, University of .. 
DePaul University «++ 
DePauw University .- 
Detroit College of Law + 
Detroit, University of + 
Dickinson College s... 
Dickinson School of Law -- 
Drake University 
Drew University 
Drexel Institute of Technolo 


Duke University ...« 


m 


of Hor ‘Geos 


Dunbarton College o 7 


Duquesne University 
D'Youville College == 
Earlham College «+--+ 
Eastern College «+ 

Emory University + 
Fairfield University ==” 


— — Ge == be © ce ee c v 


A — — ee 


e 
ee ee 


— Owe ee oe 


MV er li PPP OCC 


Wa Agricultural and 
chanical Univ. ] 
a niversity ............ 
mt Southern College ............... 
Tida State University 
Font University of 
| tdham University 
Tanklin and M 
waa lin Pierce 
resno State Col 
TOstbur 


arshall College xs 
College 


*Orgetow, 
| 4 COrgia I 

ettysbur 

lasgow 


- 
EE E EE 


M dh m -Nua 
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Korea University cia 
Kyungpook National University, 

Re ete 
Lafayette College .... 
LaBalle Collega anian 
LaSalle Extension University ........ 
Law College, Jullundur, India ........ 
Lehigh University ..cccccccoccscsssscesceccees 
Le Moyne College ......... -— 
Lewis and Clark College ................ 
Lincoln University, Pa. .................. 
London, University of, England 
Long Island University .................. 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute .... 
Louisiana State University ............ 
Louisville, University of ................ 
Loyola, University of, IIl .............. 
Loyola, University of, La. ... > 
Lycoming College .....essssssssssssssssssss 
Lynchburg College 
Madison College .......... 
Maine, University of 
Manhattan College ............... 
Marietta College ............. 
Marquette University 
Mary Washington College of the 

University of Virginia ................ 
Maryland, University of ................ 
Maryville College .........cccrccsssssssesses 
Massachusetts Institute of 

P O Leonie lsiendneto 
Massachusetts, University of.......... 
McGill University, Canada ..... 
Memphis State University ....... 
Merrimack College ................... 
Miami University ..... 
Miami, University of ............ 
Michigan State University .............. 
Michigan, University of ................. 
Middlebury College ..................... 
Mills College - 
BOR 2 E P 
Minnesota, University of ................ 
Mississippi, University of . - 
Missouri, University of .................. 
Monmouth College, Ill. 
Montana State University .. 
Montana, University of 
Montclair State College .................. 
Morehead State University 
Morehouse College ......s.sssssssssssssssss 
Morgan State College ................... 
Morris Brown College ..... 
Mount Holyoke College . 
Mount St. Mary's College, Md. .... 
Mount Union College .............. 
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National Cheng-chi University, 

Taiwan sccccesccecevsccccscscsnescsccsvenseceses 
National Taiwan University 05e 
Nebraska, University of .................. 
Nebraska, University of, at Omaha 
Nebraska Wesleyan University ...... 
Nevada Southern University .......... 
Nevada, University of .................... 
New Hampshire, University of ...... 
New Haven College ........................ 
New Mexico Highlands University 
New Mexico State University ........ 
New York, City College ........ A 
New York Law School .................. 
New York, State University of, 

at Binghamton ................... 
New York, State University of, 

a6 Bufislg a EANAN. 
New York University 
Newark College of Engineering...... 
Newton College of the Sacred 

EFORT? | ccscccsscssvessstssticccoecencetensdscosoes 
Niagara University ................... 
North Carolina State University 

et Belelgh. ONE E OA O 
North Carolina, University of, at 

Chegel Siuo 
North Carolina, University of, at 

Grease ~ shsssrscessceccscssscssereecsevces 
North Dakota, University of ........ 
Northeastern University cese 
Northland College .......................... 
Northwest Missouri State College.. 
Northwestern Oklahoma State 

University -- orit erenectecoétscóeso 
Northwestern University ..... 
Notre Dame, University of . 
Oakland University ............... 
Oberlin College ........ 
Occidental College .................. 
Oglethorpe College ................... 
Ohio Northern University ded 
Ohio State University .................... 
Ohio University ............... nn 
Ohio Wesleyan University ... 
Oklahoma City University . 
Oklahoma State University ... 
Oklahoma, University of....... 
Olivet College .................... sess 
Olivet Nazarene College ................ 
Oregon State University ................ 
Oregon, University of ......... 
Oxford University, England 
Pan American College ............ 
Pennsylvania State University ........ 
Pennsylvania, University of ............ 


t2 
ma GIN m e NO) e EO NO Wee 


Rice University ............ 


Roanoke College ..............« 


St. Anselm's College 
St. Benedict's College ....««««* 
St. Bonaventure University -- 
St. Francis Seminery 

St. John Fisher College, ‘Ine. - 


St. Joseph's College, Pa. «+ 
St. Lawrence University .--- 


M mA NO l 


St. Olaf College .......««« 
wee University... 


San Diego State my em 
San Diego, University of see 


ON M G3 M m 00 M 


— 


COCTUY P Y Y T. 


w 
© 


Pittsburgh, University of .....ssssesseese 
Pomona College ................... . 
Princeton University .. 
Providence College ................ 
Puerto Rico, University of .......«« 
Purdue University ................. 
Queens College, N.Y. 
Radcliffe College ...................- 
Randolph-Macon College ... . 
Redlands, University of .........«* 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute .« 


Rhode Island College ..........«* 


Rhode Island, University of .. 
Richmond, University of .. 


Rochester, University of .. 
Rockford College 
Rollins College 
Roosevelt University „s.s.s... e 
Rutgers, the State University s.. 
St. Ambrose College 


St. John’s University, Minn. 
St. John's University, N.Y. = 


St. Louis University s... 
St. Peter's College, NJ. ~ 

San Beda College, Philippine 
San Francisco State College ~ 
San Francisco, University © 


San Jose State College «+++ 
San Juan de Letran, Collegio 9^ 


Philippines ......- 


nd 


Santa Clara, University “of 


Seattle University «n 
Seton Hall University —À 
Sharia College, Saudi Arabia - 
Siena College..." 


Skidmore College ..- 


Smith College .... 
South Carolina St: 
South Carolina, University 0 o 
South Dakota State Univ 
South Dakota, University © 
South Texas College edis a 
South, University of " 


Ll JA A ee d 


e p mm^ 


Southeast Missouri State College.. 


Southern California, University of.. 
Sou Connecticut State College 
Sous Methodist University 

Sonn 71 State College, Ark. .... 


N UthWestern at Memphis .. 
Pelman College 


Stetson U 
Stevens In 
Xutfolk 


there! ESNE AME 


astitute of Technology .... 
niversity 
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*Xas Tan z 
Tex, Technological University .... 

amm; Diversity of, at Austin ...... 
Toled asat University, Thailand.... 
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Yamar : Collega: aa. ate duris di 
Vermont, University of .................. 
Villanova University ........ 
Virginia Military Institute 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute ........ 
Virginia Union University .............. 
Virginia, University of .... 
Wabash College ............. amd 
Wake Forest University .................. 
Washburn University of Topeka .... 
Washington and Jefferson College.. 
Washington and Lee University .... 
Washington State University .......... 
Washington University ........... 
Washington, University of .. 
Wayne State University ........ 
Weber State College .... 
Wellesley College ...... 
Wesleyan University .............. 
West Virginia State College .. 
West Virginia University ...... 
Western College for Women .... 
Western Kentucky University .. 


Western Michigan University ........ 
Westminster College, Mo. .............. 
WENN CUM n 
Wheelock College ..................— 
Whitman College ............ 

Wichita State University 

Wilkes College ..........cccccossccsscssssseses 
Willamette University ................ 
William and Mary, College of ...... 
Williams College ... ss 


o Te S a Radeon 
Wisconsin State University, 


Sum, 
~—— M Registration, Fall Semester 1969-70 


JHyea 2d year 
404 260 


— 
EN OON N N e M YER WR Bm O UA a REAR O O N U Iu o Hout 


ee AEA Eei ISLAM. 1 
Wisconsin State University, 

NU Fall AA 1 
Wisconsin, University of ................ 35 
Wisconsin, University of, 

Milweukes 2. aede 1 
Wittenberg University ..................-. 2 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute ...... 1 
Wyoming, University of .................. 2 
Xavier University, Ohio ................ 2 
Yale University ................ 21 
Yeshiva University 1 

3d year 4th year Graduate 
186 — 47 
104 67 355 
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Ex 
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APPENDIX: RECENTLY ESTABLISHED 
REGULATIONS 


be subject 


THE FOLLOWING UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS are under review and may " 
Bulleti? 


to change in connection with the establishment of judicial processes. 
and handbooks incorporating any changes will be issued as appropriate. 


The following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was approved BY 
the University's Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 

Whereas, safety and order are essential preconditions of the learning proce 
and indeed of the very concept of a university; and 

Whereas, The George Washington University is committec 
free speech and freedom of assembly, and to safeguarding the right 0 “a 
protest on campus; and is committed equally to maintaining the peace hen 
safety of the campus, in the knowledge that all rights are in jeopardy 
violence and civil disorder prevail over law and reason; 


“on of 
| to protection ul 


versity: that in the event a demonstration at this University exceeds the © 

of free assembly and lawful advocacy, and demonstrators are engaging pert 
lawful acts which cause or imminently threaten injury to pe i 
or which obstruct or interfere with normal and necessary University 
this body affirms the authority of the President, or other University * after 
designated to act in his absence, to take such reasonable steps, if v versit} 
consultation with the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the pre: 
Senate and the President of the Student Body, as are required to "d of 
preserve order; including, if deemed necessary and appropriate, — ent per 
students or faculty engaging in such acts, and use of such law enforo ia j 
sonnel as are needed to effect the removal, arrest, and prosecution ibunal a 
lators. Any such suspension shall be reviewed by an appropriate " 


soon after order is restored as is practicably possible. 
ees on Oc 


The following was approved by the University's Board of Trust 
19, 1968: ity on e^ 
: => À , Jnivers 

Any student suspended from The George Washington Do advocacy or 
grounds of exceeding the bounds of free assembly and -— dent Affairs 
have his suspension reviewed by the Hearing Committee on 3 rer as is prac 
The George Washington University as soon after order 1s resto 
ticably possible. as 9F 


à | ; "ammittee: 
The following resolution, submitted by the Student ^47 Bp 


proved by the University's Board of Trustees on October its trà f 
Be it resolved that The George Washington Unive rsity: — business 9P 

` itme ires f expre : ng to pe 

commitment to freedom of expression (a) by continuing z conduct 


government organizations which are recruiting employees t stacle 0 
tivities at designated places on campus, and (b) by placing ided 


vider, 7 e- 
^h recruiters, PI? re 
dents who may wish to protest the presence of such met phe the 
ever, that such protest shall be orderly and shall not impece 
cruiter in his activities. 
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e free exchange of ideas 
The University affirms its place as a forum for C — d 
m i EE mento epe ys n m and (b) by sanction- 
meetings shall have the right to appear and to a pe Ae Bcc 
ing the freedom of students to express ma re orderly and nonobstruc- 
Provided, however, that that expression of c 
tive. 


The U 
Struction 
iecting t 
May be j 


The 


, 


{ re rot é I si a ce-by-ob- 
é nd esistan j 
niversity distin "uishes between OI lerly P otes a i - i 
, it accepts the fi rmer as a legitimate expression o d ssent wh le re- 


f individuals who 
f ms of > individuals w 
he latter as an abridgement of the freedoms of the 
ts object, 


itv" 1 'rustees on October 
following was approved by the University’s Board of Trustee 
1968. 


iscrimination based on 

The George Washington University is opposed iD —À As de 
» Or creed. Such discrimination may have — pe rac 
niAtizations in the past. In the future, how ever, no em rar ered nu 

Or supported by the University unless it provic "n c arrin pesna 
p discrimination in membership practices and in intent, co 
Y Televant Committees and officers of the L niversity. 
The 


9 Ew a ity? r stees on October 
: » ' as approved by the Univ ersity's Board of ruste 
1 jd 68; 


ro Z Ji 

including violation c 
University Cannot condone violations of law, mer 2d 
en | uy aasal baiat dn ae strative action, 
academic community should know - — — 
ay include dismissal from the residence M uua 
0 S, or Suspension or dismissal from the TEN A ~~ 
pi Protect the interests of the University and the a he President and the 
Facu ard Of Trustees reaffirms the responsibility of the 
aculty to Continue to implement this policy. 
The i 
the following res 


olution 
Versity '. 


SL bn tlec "1 € versity Se te. was ap )roved by 
1 T d L the Uni E ity Senate, PF 
Board o 


f Trustees on January 16, 1969: 
e it resolved by 
ber : 


the Senate of Thé 
hay; Of the Unive 


( re Washin "fon University A y 
Jeorge asmng : 
orma ) J V sity all persons 
a I ity (1 icluding as mer ibe s of the l nive sity 
1 hin | e t s ^ | ns - ( tructs teachir g research, 
Car i v ` nabi b TU ^ 
d l ` Bé g $ in condu >t that unreasona ty Obs c 
( l 8, or 


niversity unreasonably 
() w Or to University ee 
wi o dama ase aines ot die Univers embers or guests of the 
sity amages University property or injures me £ 

uni > University, or by some 
lesser dig, shed for his conduct bs dismissal reed a e A University 
for th 3 P inary through procedures establi 


»sts of the 
bstructs free access to members or guest 

ODS C i ac 

buildings, or 


t of its members bject to dismissal or other 
disci, to insure due process, any student subject t an t ples 
Teg luti ary action on the grounds of violating any of the p 

. “ON sh; Ne £ 
Universit, a have, at his discretion, t 


he right of review of the action by the 
e right of 1 


saring C 9?mmittee on Student Affairs. 
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Academic status of the University, 80 
Academic work load, 34 

Accident insurance, 42 
Administrative law—economic 


regulation: 
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Orientation for students from foreign countries Friday 
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istration 
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Master’s theses of February candidates due 
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Eight-week courses end Friday 

Second 5-week session ends Friday 
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TO ALL PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS: 


This catalogue describes the programs and requirements for undergrad 
and graduate study in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. It 
includes descriptions of courses; a listing of the faculty and staff; and injo, 
tion on fees, financial regulations and aid, and student services and activ in 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science is a professional se 
a university comprised of eight degree-granting schools and college ol 
environment of the Nation's Capital is very favorable for the intellect 
cultural development of the student. The metropolitan Washington area the 
tains the second largest concentration of research and development 5 yy 
United States, and the engineering component of this activity is 5 
extensive. i 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science has been in c 
session since 1884, and offers programs of study leading 10 pert 
Master's, and Doctor's degrees. Its prime objective is to educate the k 
so that he will have the precious asset of a well-trained mind which hangi"! 
applied to the attainment of our many national objectives. In these ™ i 
times, it is necessary to search for quality. Students and faculty m oppo" 
to perform a certain amount of soul-searching. All should have 1 e ogra 
tunity of assisting in the planning and implementation of educatio! yt how 
Examination is being made periodically of the School's objective giner 
they relate to those established by the American Society for vance! 
Education. Emphasis includes such items as the student's basic 
levels of education and his role in present and future society. 

The atmosphere of the School is one of serious-minded eff 
development. Being a small school, it recognizes the individu 
most important element in the educational process. The student develop™ i 
graduate and graduate, has a primary interest in design, research, A 0 
and management in both scientific and engineering activities. Ma in scien? 
the School are successfully engaged in all fields of engineerin 
management, government, and education. 

The philosophy of the School, which might be s 


—— s the m 


for creativity, not conformity," has through the years reje 

subtle and profound changes in the engineering profession. iding 4 clost" ast 
The faculty of the School and I look forward to prov - rion, P 

more fruitful relationship with you. If you need additional in 


à "hal e. 
do not hesitate to call upon the Department C hairmen or m 


rolg Li : 
ebowirg Dean Of the School c 
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THE STUDY OF ENGINEERING 
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and Y aspect of indi 
arts. 


PROFESSION. Its responsibilities and activities extend 
istry and research. 
Engineers have 
itn distribution of 
and l Of mechanical. 
Of a pants in whi 


and into many fields of commerce 
faced and continue to face problems in the 
all types of manufactured products, including 
electrical, and chemical processes, of equipment, 
1 nite variet ch such products are made; in the design and construction 
Aircraft els “ty Of structures such as bridges, tunnels, harbors, and dams; 
“en and construction, including complicated electronic equipment 


rol i 

$y: » Buide se ; i 
pa ; in th idance, and communication: in the operation of transportation 
D the p: © wide spectrum of 


in th, Missile ind ens. activities existing in the automotive industry; 
Plann: "dern oe Programs; in the generation and transmission of power; 
Vent 8; in Public he; Of communication: in the control of traffic: in city | 
it quition a ealth and Sanitation as it affects the environment: and in 


refrigeration. This list of 


h applications is far from exhaustive; 
OWever, that eng 


tte ma indicate, 


ny Specialists gineering is a broad profession in which there | iN 
| 
AT | | 1 i 
In any TONSHIP oF ENGINEERING AND SCIENCE || EM 
is | 
| Site the dnt “engineering and applied science,” it is profitable to | | | 
Play Ific Advisor, T between engineering and science. The President's | f 
the bow MPortan; eae points out that the engineer and scientist each | | 
Comp; aries ç i on à team. “The scientist is one who seeks to extend | 
E 8 the inert in his chosen field. The engineer has the task of 
AM op tatione ° oF science with his knowledge and awareness of the | 
basie k gs - of human beings and of a human society to develop | 
tia, D OWleq e Sand human use While scientists have uncovered the 
living Products € “ngineers who have created the tangible tools, mate- 
ginear, ur Rational n° revolutionized our daily lives, our comm 
The a, Primarily a! defense.” Scientists primarily produce knowledge; | 
CN Peine: fr. Produce thing, 
bilities O sh; “quently refines scientific knowledge (thus the term “applied 
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t ar pe it to his 


*n Purposes and society's needs. He possesses capa- 
Ot usually 


a part of scientific training: he must know how 
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to proceed by analysis, design, and development of manufacturing, of oF 
struction, of electronics, and of operations in general using scientific knowleif 
as well as his own; and, since economical use of resources is a non 
he must deal with public policy, finance, human relations, and eco 
considerations. ut 
The work of engineers is a focal point at which scientific knowledge, t° 

of such knowledge as a service to society, financial material, human resore 
and society's needs are interrelated. The engineer is concerned, therefore 
the means for operating a dynamic society. He must consider not only W 3 
the state of the art (the knowledge that exists) will enable him to €! hot 
workable product, but how the product can be built, who will use v 
such use will affect what he builds, and the environmental conditions 
which it will operate. 


THE PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER 


Engineers are concerned with the quality and security of human ife probly 
of great intellectual interest. Engineer, as the term is used in this a wh? 
and as it is commonly understood in our society, refers to the perso ically 
makes use of the advances of science and technology in an & and cil 
feasible manner for the benefit of society. This process is complex scientie 
lenging. Although the content of engineering curricula is certainly Pr ae 
the engineer has not lost his sense of purpose in serving as an intell from e 
in the practical world. This responsibility of the engineer arise® as well 
breadth of the implications of engineering for the whole of society radical 


from the depth of the requirements for competence. Technology 


has ajthouf? 
rearranged human life in our time. There are many who believe p 
the threshold of space has been crossed, the union of medical an ps r ares 
practice has been achieved, and breakthroughs have been made il the 
this impact of engineering on modern life is just a modest Pre 
engineering of tomorrow. 


THE ENGINEERING STUDENT 


ion fof 
tion 
Rapidly changing and advancing engineering activity requires an ed pliciód 
the future based on fundamental principles of science useful spplied sete 
to a dynamic, advanced society. In the fields of engineering and - solve 
there is no substitute for demonstrated ability and compete a of 
problems faced. Without question, achievement in particular ze and in thos? 
is important, but it is less important than the ability to analy evaluate 
all the aspects of a problem, to formulate solutions, and "o duate PO 
solutions in the light of all available information. The underg  eriodic Ors 
of the School of Engineering and Applied Science provi and Pra pded 
tion and appraisal by a faculty adviser of the students "Science are es 
The curricula of the School of Engineering and Applied a careet ssl 
dent 


on one basic principle—to assist the student in paeem 2: stu ‘up Bf 
neering and applied science. This philosophy requires ee that he ree 
the principles on which future practice will be based à theory and opp. 
education centered on that meaningful junction w-— interests a 

so that throughout his professional life he can follow the 

tunities that develop in many directions. 
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It should not | 


: Je assumed, however. 
Consider the 


that only the intellectual elite should 


Cine, law ee Of engineering and applied science. Engineering, like medi- 
Need Eiaon, science, history, government, and other disciplines, does 
Student LE Plans. But in any ol these areas, even though the prospective 

the Subje re, acnleved high scholastic standing, if he is genuinely interested 
Tately leon” À e can probably find a place for himself. Those who are mod- 
Work will find Owed with mental ability and who are interested and willing to 
Study hich 4. In engineering and applied science a rich and varied field of 
Talizations ie lead to satisfaction and success. It is difficult to make gen- 

thematic. x p irea, but if a student has demonstrated an aptitude for 


» and English, he will probably find the work of engineers 
*ngineering and applied science 


al curiosity and the desire to learn and to work hard are good 
Ccess, 
and science and their applications to 
college can "give" an education It can offer only 
of Eno The George Washington University's 

Sineering and Applied Science is a small school which provides 


à ln Y for close liaison with faculty members, as well as the oppor- 
Ig on Participate 'n Matters of student concern—in organizations, by work- 
Nizes the ; Magazine, and through other student activities. The School recog- 
individual as the most important element in the educational process. 


zi 
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HISTORY i 
ober 
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THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE was organized 
1884, as the Corcoran Scientific School of Columbian University s The 
situated in the University Building then at 15th and H Streets, preside”! 
School was named in honor of William W. Corcoran, Trustee ane o 

of the Corporation from 1869 to 1888. Day and evening course achelor of 
in Literature, Science, and Technology and led to the degrees of Bac 4 


engineer: — 
Science, Civil Engineer, Mechanical Engineer, and Mining pre in eng! 


School was among the first to accept women for degree canc? 
neering 

In 1903 the Corcoran Scientific School, the School of Graduate 
the Columbian College were merged into a single Department 4 
Sciences. Engineering degrees were made graduate. 

Administrative changes led to The Washington Colle ^ duate COM od 
initiated in 1905 as one of the several semi-independent undergre i ep vid 
of the University, each with its own Board of Trustees The Colleg 
engineering * 
College o 


ies, an 
es, ? 

studies and 

caring De 

ge of Engineer ngs 


instruction leading to undergraduate degrees in 

In 1909 the name of the College was changed to the . the student pasi 
and Mechanic Arts, and the curricula were revised to give actice n 

T ri r^ 
ough understanding of the theory underlying engineering aa princiP a s 
r vie c 

was placed on the development of a knowledge of pe new roble 
which the student could build and by which he might solve í 
they are met in practice 

The name of the School was changed again in 

. »ctu 

^e T ter to the School o rineering Architectt : 
neering and later to the School of Engineering pr engineering: d chat 
the curriculum, and degrees were limited to the field ¢ vam whic day 

§ i s i 

the primary emphasis upon principles rather than techno ge e this 
acterized the School since 1903 was continued and has rem AP 
: , he School. “ag and 
one of the important distinguishing features of the » f Engineering 

In 1962 the name of the School became the School o 


plied Science 


12 


of Eng 
he College rom 
1914 to the ~ dropped for, 
re was owe" 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


ACADEMIC STATUS 
The George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting 
ay, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. : 
Ve in University Is on the approved list of the American Association of Uni- 
m Women and is a member of the ( ollege Entrance Examination Board. 
.* Curricula in Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, and Mechanical 
mee ering are accredited by the } ngineers’ Council for Professional Develop- 


Es Undergraduate Study 


: J . 

haic NPERORADU ATE PROGRAM is intended to provide a solid —À |: 

Science tone concepts, and techniques underlying engineering and app - 
aren, Which the individual may build technical competence in a variety 

Dgineeri his Professional career dew elops It is preparation for a career - 
e ^8 Or applied Science, as it exists today and as it may develop in the 


Inderpr, 
á *rgraduate study 


IS the formal beginning of a life-long continuing pro- 
foster, education, 


$ the atti The School provides an environment that — 
Yate, When tudes and disciplines essential to professional growth, z ri g ss 4 
in his Chos © Feceives his Bachelor's degree, is prepared for productive wor 
both ln" field; he is also prepared for further development and progress, 
t his al and informal. The School insists that the undergraduate include 
MT to deve] umanities and social sciences, to the extent neces- 
Knowle VOD à reasonable understanding and appreciation of these areas of 


Value. -ultivation in the intricacies of society and comprehension of hu- 
technic sare Sought for the student, in complement to his scientific and 
al literacy, , F 


the proba indicates the student possesses at least minimum preparation and 
However p. aPacity to meet the unusual educational demands of this School. 
ictu isci; ture of the approach requires the student's real effort, intel- 
maturity. Because the School can predict neither the 
he demands made on him nor the program he should 
lective development, it has designed an undergraduate 


a variety of experiences through which the student may 
Pàth to matu 


Progr, IS most ef 
fing his that offers 


The “iy best 


and O0l is a LS rity and growth in educational X v 
ip u the hangs. = ace for learning; for experiencing adventures of the mi 
" ` Undergrad = the formulation, exchange, and exploration of ideas. Dur- 
loy his talent or ae years the student is led to strengthen his skills in analysis 
in th” nde Creative activity, through liberal use of project-type labora- 
| Praisa] et thought and original ideas receive higher evaluation, 
icu "IBraduate —: achievements, than the rote recital of — 
Viser t Program Provides periodic evaluation and appraisal by a 


Student's ability and progress 


dis, hoo] ADMISSION TO UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 

cj, Ol admire 

lin ** those applicants who can benefit themselves and society by 
*ctua] effo 


nvironment. 
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Admission is the first selective step in a long series of qualifying steps p 
student will take in his progress toward professional competence in eng 
ing, and indicates the School's belief that the applicant has at least the min 
mum preparation and ability to complete the curriculum successfully. bed 

The applicant must be of good character and must have an academic 
ground appropriate for the program of studies contemplated. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION : 

- - er Unt 
An applicant for admission obtains from the Office of Admissions of the NT 
versity an application blank which he must fill out completely and return 
the $25* application fee. 
STUDENTS FROM U. S. INSTITUTIONS 

mE be 1 

Records presented become the property of the University and cannot 
turned. 
FRESHMAN ADMISSION 


Consideration for admission is based on the tollowing: high schoo! 
1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited 


showing at least fifteen unitst; dertake 9" 
2. The principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to Un 

lege work; d tests! the 
3. Scores on the following College Entrance Examination Boar 8 


, 2d , est, 
Scholastic Aptitude Test, the English Composition Achievement Level 1 pre 
Level I (Standard) or Level II (Intensive) Mathematics Test— 


ferred. j umstance* 
The qualifications of applicants who, because of unusual odd which 7 
not meet the above requirements will be considered by the Scho?» 
aisi" 


prescribe admission tests 
Nine and one-half of the fifteen units required for entrance must be L 
uted as follows: three in English, two in algebra, one in plane or 
half in plane trigonometry, one in physics or chemistry, and p^ facti 
language or history. General science may not be counted in satis j 
science requirement but may be counted as an elective unit. ied in high tior 
It is recommended that both physics and chemistry be studi ound? 
A high school course in solid geometry is recommended as & : 
for college mathematics. ; to the | 
An applicant must arrange to have sent directly from his schoo! schon 
of Admissions the academic record of his first seven terms in Or hi 
together with a personal evaluation and recommendation ^ Universit "m 
This information may be supplied on a form provided by M ti info 
a standard form used by the secondary school provided al 
tion is included. yet 


| 
»tal money order, payab » 
lying for readmission ae 


University an 


* Application fee must be by check or [x 

sity The application fee is waived for a student app 

a degree candidate at the time of his last registration at this 

at another institution ding ! 
" ct, includi 

t A unit represents a year's study in a secondary school subject, 

than 120 sixty-minute periods of prepared classroom work 


L] 
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Quantitative Deficiency —A graduate of an approved high school who lacks 


more than two units of the required subjects and who presents fifteen 


w°*Ptable Units may be admitted to a prescribed program which includes 
u 1 d 
"ses to make up his deficiencies 


REGULAR ADMISSION 


Applicants for regul 
formulate 


Prefers © have 


applications submitted during the fall term of the senior high 
applications will be accepted up to March 1. Students 
rm wishing to begin study in the spring semester must 
an December | Applications and all required credentials of 
to begin study in either the first or second term of the sum- 
be received prior to March 1. 


Mer : Wishing 
lon must 


BA 
RLy DECISION pr AN 


applicant who wants to beg 


in college in the fall semester and 
an early guar 


antee of space, the 


only indicate on the application form that he wishes an 
Cision and have 


and a $200 tuition deposit (plus an 
nt students), nonrefundable, must be 


sit > accepted under the early decision plan but fails to submit 
San » for re : January 15, he will be reconsidered along with all other appli- 
Bular admission, as described above. 


te als Prior m Other institutions must submit application and required 
Mest, t, Ma ro August 15 for the fall semester, December 15 for the spring 
ie transfe, | for the Summer Sessions 
e Mus T stu ent 


Must be in good standing as to scholarship and conduct. 


hic f return to the last previously attended institution in the 
NN ®PPlicant Ww e seeks admission to this L niversity. 
Script Quest each p s attended one or more institutions of higher learning 
If of his record eüistrar to mail directly to the Office of Admissions a tran- 
a 


. » even tho 7, 
a ough credits were not earned. 
better on PPlicant 


_ as fewer than 60 semester hours of acceptable work (C or 


i 
be se l be Work from an accredited institution), he must request that 
Mt to th “Cord and College Entrance Examination Board Test scores 
ce of Admissions 
Tup, 
FROM p 
F "a4 — 
Abpli OREIGN INSTITU TIONS 
langua PD, required r 
than “en ( Clow) ords, and scores on the Test of English as a Foreign 
arch 1 for w) must be received from all foreign applicants no later 
the fall se 


Mester and November 1 for the spring semester. 


15 


| 
| 
| 
| 


rr 
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REQUIRED RECORDS 


Applicants must request all educational institutions attended to send directly P 
the Office of Admissions official credentials listing subjects studied, grades 

ceived, examinations taken, and degrees received. Certified copies of dip " 
and certificates from secondary schools and all colleges and universities 
tended are required. Records of state examinations and certificates are 
ueeded. All records become the property of the University and canno 


returned. 


LANGUAGE TEST 


| v | est of 
Students whose native tongue is not English are required to take the rd 


English as a Foreign Language. Students are responsible for making aP* pal 
ments for taking the test and should address inquiries to: TOEFL, wr. 
Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 08540, U.S.A. The completed af ad 
tion form should be returned to the Testing Service at Princeton We 
vance of the beginning of the semester for which the applicant seeks titles | 
sion. A $10 test fee, which should be remitted with the application, egt 
the student to have his test score sent to three different institutions. R appl | 
tion for the Test of English as a Foreign Language does not constitute 
cation tor admission to George Washington University. cripti? 
The Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, contains à des” dud 


of the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, and the ication 

of the test; lists of examination centers; examination dates; and PP at the 

blank. On the application for the test, the student should specify versity? 

scores be sent to the Office of Admissions, George Washington 

Washington, D.C. 20006 : sent t0 the 
If additional tests are prescribed, necessary instructions will be 


applicant by the Office of Admissions 


READMISSION 
gistered 9 


1 —"" re 
A student previously registered in the University who Was v 
p " 
campus during the immediately preceding semester must apply Students: 
Final dates for applying are the same as those for Be ry previ > 
" w i 
e and higher 1 
0 


tutions during his absence from the University, he must 28" ion atte 
transcripts sent to the Office of Admissions from each insti jssion 
fore his application will be considered. Applications for £ ho 
considered on the basis of regulations currently effective. readmissio® y^ 
The application fee is waived for a student applying we istration at io 
was registered as a degree candidate at the time of his last * his last T° í 


' i ince 
University and has not registered at another institution S 


tion at this University 


TUITION DEPOSIT 4 ; E- 
i T 2 : 
Upon notification of acceptance, à $100 tuition deposit ($ at fulltime 4 
15) will be required © ition 


mitted by early decision, see page 
dents including those readmitted 
is not refundable. 


d towar 


The deposit is credite 
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ADVANCED STANDING 


E 
REDIT FOR ADVANCED PLACE MENT EXAMINATIONS 


Advanced Standing may be granted for study at the collegiate level in advanced 
E" In àn approved secondary school, if substantiated by satisfactory per- 
Entra ce in the appropriate Advanced Placement Examination of the College 
ibil; oard. Arrangement for the examination is the respon- 
the applicant and should be made with the College Board, Advanced 
xaminations, Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, 
» N.J. 08540 or 1947 Center Street, Berkeley, Calif. 94707. 
, Applicant must request the examining service to submit the test papers 
Quality of to the Office of Admissions. Consideration is given to both the 
Course of geriormance on the examination and the quality and content of the 
ŝatisfactor as completed by the applicant. Credit may be withheld pending 
Total Y completion of higher-level courses in the same field. 
Credit that may be so granted is up to 30 semester hours, not more 
Semester hours of which may be in any one examination area. 


EDI 
T FROM HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


v 
ited iced Standing may be 
titutiong Of higher le 


Only wh 


granted for work successfully completed at accred- 

en it arning. Credit will be granted for transferred work 

Subject t Meets the requirements for the degree sought at this University, 

Quent Work © the general University regulations concerning satisfactory subse- 

Mereq fo, ng Work of low pass grade (D or the equivalent) will not be con- 
transfer, 


SERVIC SCHOOL CREDIT 
t 
for ga noun of credit earned in service schools since 1941 may be consid- 
Applied S ent to qualified degree candidates in the School of Engineering 
Photosta ic c cience, eterans should submit to the Office of Admissions 
w mpie S of their Service school records, indicating courses success- 
“ide to valų with sufficient identification of the course to locate it in the 
ation of Educational Experience in the Armed Forces. 


REGULATIONS 
Repu, 
ula lo 


“nes 
` Other Daning REGIST 


: RATION, FEES AND FINANCES are stated on pages 
lversity reg 


ulations, on pages 60—66. 


Dt m. 
Paid, fd not attend 
Sue fo Bular attendan 
ludent ue absence. 
Sus 
Pension, Pended for any cause may not attend classes during the period 
TWIN Student i 
“tistered, fully sPected to attend every meeting of the course in which he 
Prepared to carry on the work required. The student is held 


Classes until registration is completed and fees due 
Ce is required. A student may be dropped from any 


CIE C E 
mri a meii ~ 


p 


; 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
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responsible for all work in the course, and all absences must be excused bef 


provision will be made for him to make up the work missed. Excuses fof 
sences from examinations which have been announced in advance can 
tained only by written application to the instructor in charge of the course. 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD J 
. e . ‘ ? r 
A full-time undergraduate student who is not on probation may register v 


more than 20 semester hours. A student employed more than 24 hours à 
who is not on probation may take no more than 10 semester hours. In ex 
tional cases these limits may be exceeded with the Dean's permission. eratio 

A student previously unemployed who accepts employment after regis 
must immediately report that fact to the Dean so that his schedule ma 
adjusted if necessary. 


ADVISORY SYSTEM 


ty 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science encourages à close faci i 
student relationship. Every entering undergraduate student is assigned ee is 
nent faculty adviser to assist him in orienting himself in the profes 
cipline. Faculty advisers counsel students on their programs of st p es 
achievement and maintenance of satisfactory scholastic performances, y pe 
sional development, and extracurricular activity as part of the education ion. 
ess. The adviser represents the student in all cases requiring faculty, jor t0 

Students must obtain their advisers’ approval of programs of study deg? 
registration. Until a student has completed the work required for viser may 
he must consult his adviser in all academic matters. However, q^ is entitled 
not deny a student entry into any course or activity to which he 
under the regulations of the School. ch their advise 

All students are encouraged to discuss college problems wit consult W 
or instructors at any time; and parents or guardians are invited to 
the Dean and advisers concerning any student problems. 

Faculty advisers discharge their counseling duties i 
high principles of their professional responsibility; however, 
sibility for a student's action lies wholly with the student. 


it 
n accordance ie por 
the 


" 
SCHOLARSHIP _ 
: irem 
«Graduation Req" 


For scholarship requirements for graduation, see 


egi 

page 22. he Office of the R p 
Grades.—Grades are mailed to the student through t A 

trar at the close of each semester . B, good; C, passing I 
The following grading system is used: A, excellent; P» P. | the sym 


l signed, 
failing; CR, credit. Whenever a grade has not been as : recorded: 


(incomplete) or the symbol W (authorize i 
An I (incomplete) grade is given by an instructor on 

tory to the instructor and presented to him before wf 

the semester in which the course is given. An I cannot 

ing the course. An / cannot be made up after the yt I which 

except by written permission of the Dean’s Council. d 

moved within one calendar year is automatically change ek of € ch $ js W 
Mid-semester Warning.— At the end of the seventh poten? scholarshiP 

instructors report to the Dean the names of students W 


Sat nw 
Str actory On receipt of a warnir & notice the student must consult his in 
uctor and his ad 


viser immediately 


pleted ben et may prescribe diagnostic tests and/or remedial study to be com 
Proba; ore the end of the current semester 
Nester oy A Student who receives two grades or more of F in noo 
hich ! be placed on probation. This probation extends over the period in 
| x the Student completes minimum of 2 semester hours of study and 
etier tended over à longer If a student earns a grade of C or 
Probationa| vourses taken di ng the per od [ pr Dati n, he is — phan 
ttionary perjan If he receives ne grade of F while on probation, the pro 
Up he Od is extended [Or a semester 
Wailable at the ‘then yt Program of esting, counseling, and € work 
den iS co E Psychological Clinic. If this program is undertaken, the stu- 
ntinued on Probation until his scholastic deficiency is removed 
ing Students mav h ued on prohbsatian in + program no longer 
an four Semester ny Lan ge Ott probati EET a . a 
accor ance Ms i the end of this period, each student's case is reviewed 
Student o With the general es concerning i ind suspension 
Inclugi mR 1 Probation is required to follow a 1 program of study, 
Stu emedia] Studies as prescribed. and is no " 
» activities 


not eligidie to participate in 


“USDens 
S 
- Ester y “ Student ves one or more grades of F in a second 
D o 
Engineers, Probation, he will be susper ded, unless he is participating in the 
v I 
Studer, dent Probation Program 


e 
Se Mest, - Suspended for poor 


holarship mav anniv ta ha read tted in the 
er PVOT Scholarship may apply t e readmitted 1 
Year , Of Summe 


Stud session which begins next after an interval of one calendar 
Stude [ . 
the pr ati ent readmitted after suspension is on probation. In no case will 
Onar à : ; : 
USPende "m Period after readmission exceed 24 hours of study. A student 
ice fo ; " r 
for poor scholarship will not be readmitted 


* Fac 
u " . 
Honors lty Of the School 


List a 
Whose «St Containing the 


us scholastic achievement by an 
nts Olastic 


names of candidates for undergraduate degrees 
satisfies all of the following requirements 


Of a Minimum of 13 


semester hours in one semester, 


: in which the grade of A is earned being at 
© total in y hich th 


€ grade of C is earned 


Ow C has been received during the qualifying period. 

display, nors Lise pc has been taken in respect to the student 

the stu n an appr a “pared at the end of the fall and spring semesters and 
dent’, a Opriate public place in the School 


A notation is made on 


each time his name is included in the List 


Any " ECT ENGLISH 
May be et Whose 
J i W , TC 
tet “Ported ritten or spoken English in am 


y Course is unsatisfactory 
> instructor to the Dean The 


Dean may assign supple- 
credit, varvin 


g in amount with the needs of 
course, the regular tui 
degree may be j 


í layed for failure to 
in English to th 


e Satisfaction of the Dean 


eficiency 
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GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


See page 64 for general requirements for graduation. 


RESIDENCE 
A minimum of 30 weeks and 30 semester hours must be completed 1n yo 
dence. Summer work may be counted. Unless special permission IS Ed 
by the Dean to study elsewhere, the work of the final year must be comp 

in residence. 


QUALITY-POINT INDEX 
The quality-point index, which is computed to determine scholastic eligibin 
for graduation (see below), is obtained by dividing the number 9 a eset: 
points by the number of semester hours for which the student has regist 
Quality points are computed from grades as follows: A, four points; the stu 
points; C, two points; F, no points, for each semester hour for whit”, 
dent has registered. Courses marked W, J, or CR are not considere hen ? 
onsidered 


mining the index, except that courses marked / will be © à 
her instit 


formal grade is recorded. Grades in courses taken at anot 
not considered in computing the quality-point index. 


SCHOLARSHIP 
us! 


Through February, 1971.—To be eligible for graduati 
have a quality-point index of at least 2.0 in all work taken at t 
and accepted in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. ;ble fof gad 

June, 1971, and thereafter:—Beginning June 1, 1971, to be elig? t tech 
uation a student must have a quality-point ind s 


ex of at least 2.2 | curricu 
. . nate is 
nical courses specified in the fifth through the eighth semester o 


HONORS i 
. pistin 
: «with Di 
With Distinction—A Bachelor's degree may be conferred |v. point it 
tion.” at the discretion of the Faculty, if a student attains 4 v ligible for 
on. To be els of the 


of 3.50 or higher on all work taken at this instituti : one-half 
at this institution at least i^ 


: 0 
hee pecial H 2 
onferred with Sp the stv 


"s: in i 
achievemem he follo¥ 


honor a student must have completed 


work required for the degree. 
Special Honors —A Bachelor's degree may be € 
for outstanding 


ors.” at the discretion of the Faculty, i 
ion of the Faculty, 


dent’s senior year work on recommendat 4 by 

ve . 
Honors appro peginnié 
ater than the 


ing regulations 
|. The student must have his candidacy 


department chairman representing his maj 


for Special 
or field not ! 


of his senior year «oa 
2. The student must meet such other conditions as may ; „poini 
his candidacy is approved ; quality 
3. No student will be awarded S 
at least 3.00 on all work taken at this 1 


pecial Honors --— "mj 
1 r 
nstitutic complet 


index of 
ent must h 


4. To be eligible for Special Honors a stud he degree 
l- 3 » dê . 
institution at least one-half of the work required for the 
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THE CURRICULA 


ar curricula lead to t 
E Ssignation of the major; f 
Peri s those Ln) Students who ar 
; d E 10 are admitted with 
| * complete the 


í e Prograr 
icula : è n of 


he degree of Bachelor of Science, with | 
or example, Bachelor of Science (Elec 4 | 
e deficient in preparation require a longer 
advanced standing or who attend summer | 
requirements in less time 
the first four semesters (2 years) is common to all cur- | | 
^ To ` > esce : f > , 

atica] wa Ovides the essential broad base of scientific principles and mathe- 

CAniques necessary for the q 


protessional courses of the last four semes- | 
appropriate background in the humanities and social | 

of 
» Students 
Minimum to 


130 semester hours is 


DU 
required to qualify for the de- | 
to elect additional course work above 


interests and the School’s offer- 


are encouraged 


the extent that their 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Brees . 
> > are Offera ^ ' X 
lence red in Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Measure- | i 
av , an > i : ray > rS 
May select an E Mechanical } gineering. Students in Electrical I ngineering | j 
The N «rea of concentrat 
h 


ion in Computer Science 
is ¢ > } i " 
, sted by his faculty adviser. who approves his program 


AJ Sr, every b registration, For the guidance of the student and his | | 
>g - B 
n Dra and ~ n ng Student takes the School's placement examinations in 
lg ` " 
Medial wor, ; Bonometry and, jf deficient in either of th 


( hese areas, must take 
rk in the ese areas 


area of deficiency 


0 Rep 
SES | , 
Ihe p HE HI MANITIES AND SOCIAI SCIENCES 
"gines rs Purp "s M a pr J $ 
In " ogram n tf 
Permit hi Students is to 


assist the s 


tuder 


| 
C umanities and social sciences for | 

i | 
n acquiring knowledge which will | 


to un 
derst; 
and humanistic elements of the past and 
i 


the Social and 
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present and to analyze the problems facing his society today. The ulti 
goal is to help the engineer have a better understanding of his society 
appreciation of his role and responsibilities within it. - ented 
Since the education of an engineering student is, by necessity, oriente 
ward technical subjects, his program in the humanities and social sete 
should not emphasize technical aspects and skills, but should rather cons 
courses which can broaden his outlook and motivation toward sociologica unt 
humanistic sensitivities. As a consequence, courses in subjects such as acc? 
ing, finance, industrial management, introductory languages, and pe enc 
administration should not be included in the humanities and social sc 
program. On the other hand, courses in areas such as anthropology, 
nomics, fine arts, geography, history, literature, philosophy, politic 
psychology, and sociology are considered appropriate. , of 
Each engineering student is required to prepare, with the assistance. es 
faculty adviser, a program of courses in the humanities and social p s 
explaining how his program meets the purpose stated above. The * oved 
program must include a minimum of 18 semester hours and must be appr 
by both his adviser and department chairman 


CORE CURRICULUM—FIRST FOUR SEMESTERS jos ? 
on N ma) 

The core curriculum, the first four semesters, is common to all Y of e? 
the School. Semester hours are indicated in parentheses after the 

course. 


—À 


First Semester 


ApS 1 Engineering in Modern Society (1) 
Engl 1 or Ix English Composition (3) 
Math 30 Precalculus (3) 
Phys 1: General Physics (4) 
Elective Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Second Semester 


ApS2 Engineering in Modern Society (1) 

EE 51 Applications of Computers (3) 
Math 31 Calculus of One Variable (3) 

Phys 2 Introduction to Modern Physics (4) 
Elective Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Third Semester 


Chem 13 General Chemistry (4) 
E Ad 115 Probabilistic and Statistical Methods in 
Math 32 Calculus of Several Variables (3) 


Engineering (3) 


" 9 
Phys 31 Introduction to Theoretical Physics (4 & i 
Phys 51 Introduction to Experimental Physics (4 es (3) 
Elective Selected from humanities or social scienc 

^ A 
MES ls 
Fourth Semester 

Ap S 59 Introductory Analytical Mechanics (4) 


ApS 113 Engineering Analysis I (3) 
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CE 140 Materials Science (3 Phanics (2 
Phys 32 Introduction to Theoretical 
Phys 52 Introduction to E Xpe 2) 
Elective Selected from hum ur 
Civi, ENGINEERING 10st closely related to 
ivi h of ering most ck we 
tvil Engineering is the broad branch of A ne careers in the design of 
J aily human activities. Study in this area prepar sls, and dams; the pianning 
Uildings bridges. aircraft and missile frame i res, new materials, and new 
of Cities; 4nd research on new types of structures. à 
Is for begin- 
T iw “onstruction , provides the essentials for eg x 
: © concentration Of study outlined below Provic rofessional civil engineer 
Career upon graduation, for registration as a p x evel 
i Jg pur- CEPS the graduate | 
léquireq by làw, and for continuing study at the g 
First Four Semesters 
See Core ( urriculum (pages 24-2 
Fifth Semester 
APS 114; Engineering Analysis II 7 
CE 120; Introduction to the Mechanics « Ou 
CE 121; Structural Theory (3) 
ME 131: Thermodynamics (3) ARA Se 
Elective: Selected Irom humanities or social scienc 
Sixth Semester 
CE 122 


éé: Structural Theory (3 

CE 183; Urban Planning (3) MS a 

| ME 120; Methods of E "gincering Experimentation (2) 
ME 126; Fluid Mechanics (3 ) 

S 134; )ynamics of Linear S 

lective: elected from hu 


) 


ystems (3) 


j ‘noes (3) 
Manities or social sciences 


Seventh Semester 


: Materials Engineering (2) 
GE ler: Materials Engineering Lab 
^E ]8]. Applied E 
Rigs: i 


arth Science (2 
' Soil En sincering Lab tor 
CE 191; ton ne 
CE 193: Structur 


oratory (1) 


oratory (1 
ral Design (3 
Ydraulic Structures (3 
: roan Tr 
Electi VEM. 
lve: hs al elective (3 


Eighth Seme 


Ster 

CRigg. ` 

CR a: Soil Mechanics (3) e. 
CE 195: Legal and Economic Aspects of I ngineering (2 
CE 196. Structura] 


. Sign (3) : 
CE 197. sa Oductory Structural Reliabi ty (3) 


(3) 


25 


Se 


x 


a 


qi 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


un 1; as 
Electrical engineering is a branch of engineering in which practical as Wr 
theoretical and scientific aspects are integrated to provide a well-balanced 


cipline. Basic sciences such as physics and mathematics form the roots 
which electrical engineering builds to create a truly applied science an 
develop the techniques necessary to solve problems. Analysis, synthesis, 

esigne 
A à "t 0 years e 
provide the student with such an integrated approach. The first two 3 ic s 

asl > 

the core curriculum are devoted to developing a sound foundation of bas 4 s 


an 


design go hand in hand. The electrical engineering curriculum is d 


ences coupled with engineering sciences The third year continues W! 
neering sciences and starts going deeper into electrical engineering. E 
year is totally devoted to electrical engineering. At the fourth yea 
has a choice of either following tne regular electrical engineering curri 
or branching off into an area of concentration in computer science. .- " 
The Department of Electrical Engineering has recently acquired m 
laboratory equipment, including its own computer. T he student has . 
tunity during his last year to work on individual projects where his — 
ate ! ical 


coupled with faculty advice and guidance, permits him to concent " 
ronics, m 


nuit} 


such as computers, communications, microwaves, control, elect 


engineering, circuits, and others. h the full- 
ate J 
The scheduling of courses has been arranged to accommodate bot ca y 
£ : red once ? 7, 
time and the part-time student. Undergraduate courses are offered € ening 
> n the &¥ 


during the day for full-time students, and once every two years I 


for part-time students 


A.C. Meltzer. Acting Chairman of the Departm 


) 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


prepares the student either for entering graduate school | 
Mme. : neri anc 
mediately upon graduation, or for a career in electrical engineering and | 
Ossible N eeg - 
p ^". graduate studies later. Graduates usuallv go on to research, design, | 
€velo ` 1 > ie J 
wel 9Pment, sales technical management, production, or graduate studies, as || 
ell as to teaching | 
First Four Semesters = 
See Core Curriculum (pages 24-25) j 
Fifth Semester 
ApS . 
PS 114 Engineering Analysis II (3) 
EE 11 


jp, Linear Networks I (3) 

BESI: Fields and Waves I (3) 

EE 60: Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory I (2) 
Thermodynamics (3) 


Electiv, . i : 
Clive; Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Sixth Semester 


= E Linear Networks II (3) " 

EE 35. Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 

EQ quede and Waves II (3) : 
EE 155 Introductory Electrical E ngineering Laboratory II (2) 
Elective. attroduction to Digital Computers (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3 
Seventh Semester 
ER 
EE En Network Analysis and Design (3) 
ER 133. i Dgineering Electronics and Design (3) 
EE 143. pr ctromagnetic Waves (3) Í 
ER 161 :lements of Communication I ngineering I (3) 


EE 177. Electrica] Engine | 
Or Rp 184. Electrica] Energy Conversion (3) 
: Introduction to Medical E 


ering Laboratory (2) 


ngineering (3) 
Eighth Semester 


ER 125. Linear Active Networks (3) 

EE x Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design (3) 

ER 160: Elements of Communic 

: : :lectrica] Meas 
EE 172. Electrical I ngineering Labo 

N . Control Systems (3) 

Co r 


ation Engineering II (3) 


urements (3) 


ratory á) 


tro, puter goin 

Neng ` c. a new and dev eloping discipline which combines the elec- 

boh tea he athematica] utilization of compute nto a single compre- 

Cur ardware Student wh completes this option will be able to design 

hp de ! Prep oa Software needed for large-sca e computing systems The 
Sign and “res tH 


in comput- 
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First Four Semesters m 
See Core Curriculum (pages 24-25) 
Fifth Semester ae 


ApS 114 Engineering Analysis II (3) 
EE 11: Linear Networks I (3) 
EE 31: Fields and Waves I (3) 


EE 60: Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory I (2) 
ME 131: Thermodynamics (3) 
Elective Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Sixth Semester Me 
EE 12: Linear Networks II (3) 
EE 20: Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 
EE 32: Fields and Waves II (3) 
EE 61: Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory II (2) 
EE 152: Introduction to Digital Computers (3) 
Elective Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Seventh Semester i 
EE 113 Network Analysis and Design (3) 
EE 121 Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 
EE 153 Design of Switching Systems (3) 
FE 155 Introduction to Numerical Methods (3) 
EE 157 Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) 
EE 161: Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2) 
. p d 
Eighth Semester T 
EE 122 Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design (3) 
EE 154 Digital Computer Design (3) 
EE 156 Introduction to System Programming (3) 3) 
EE 158: Algorithmic Methods and High-level Languages (- 
EE 162: Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2) 
EE 172: Control Systems (3) 


MEASUREMENT SCIENCE 

Measurement science concerns the design, construction, and e 
y The curriculum Pf urene" 
ace vehicles; 
ermination © (im 
measurement ^ ips” 


in measurement, and the design of experiments. 
such activities as testing of rockets, missiles, and sp 
of the characteristics and properties of materials; det 


measurement in light, heat, optics, electricity, etc.; n f measurin - aod 
fields of science and in medicine; design and construction © various kines: 
ments; design and execution of experiments and tests of var D 
control of quality of manufactured products. i industry up 

The graduate will find many opportunities in space research, the desig? 
facturing, and research. Opportunities are especially good in 
application of instruments. 

pe 


First Four Semesters 


See Core Curriculum (pages 24-25) 


3114 I 
s 11: Linear Nety orks I (3 
131: Fields and Waves I (3 


131 Ihe 


126 Fluid Mechar 


Fifth Semester 


ngineering Analysis II 


60: Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory I (2 


rmody 


Selected from hun 


| "neces (2 
manities or social sciences (3 


Sixth Semester 


12: Linear Network II (3 

5 t 4 

<0 Introductory Engineering I ectronics ( 3 
61 Introductory Electric Engineering Laboratory II (2 


Introduction to Digital < omputers (3) 


ICs (3) 


Selected { rom 


humanities or social sciences 


Seventh Seme ster 


: Engineering ] lectronics and Design (3 
MeaS 10]: 


Meas 132. Pressure Mea 


T Pulse and Waveshaping Elect 
Meas oa Electrica] Measurements (3 


Measurement Science (3 


N ` Introductory Instrumentation (3) 
eaS 151. 5x 

es 121: Mechanical Measurement (3 

eaS 179 


Measurement (3 


<<: Heat 
31; Measurement Laboratory (3 


Eighth Semester 


Measurement Science (3 
Instrument T 


on (3) 


leasurement 


| 
Cha | 
» » Am " e O 
US acti >a “ngineering has become increasingly c HIpFenenavo in M ean id 
f es i , m provides a background 
z Career i he mech ‘cal engineering curriculum provides a back; 
Variety n 


manufacturing in a wide 

ved th the behavior 
ngineer is concerned with the behavic 
materia 


| > he 
S; the analysis and des gn of energy systems; t 
and use of A lid 


uide: and tt nstruction of mechanical systems 

y "anis . A - 

Course Ms, Machines. control systems, power devices 

Core Terings In the field of mechar engineering (beyond those in the 
` 3 uo iccnanical B! “S a in 

tia] culum) are divided three major groups: mechanics and mate- 

vide kc | C i E 1$ : 

Wa al ang fluid sci nces, mechanical systems and design. The pro- 

en udy : cda Sh i pt that the mechanical 

“Binge Muss outlined below is h sed on the concept that the pee - 

"Md Econ t be Prepared to meet the challenge of ev er-increasing technical 

The f omic Problems | 

fa: Our.v, E 

tly com car underg iduate n m has been designated to provide a 

Ig Ade p Chensive b n > " ne " finn The preparation 

qu ate Or “Si¢ mechanica enginec g education | 


“ginning the practi f 


sE engineering upon gradu- 


ye a l l 
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ation, and provides the essential knowledge for registration as required b 


for practice as a professional mechanical engineer. 


The program also serves as preparation for graduate study in 4 


ized fields of mechanical engineering 


Alfred Freudenthal, Acting Chairman of the Departm 


ApS114 
CE 120 

EE 11 
ME 131 


Elective 


EE 20 
ME 120 
ME 126 
ME 134 
ME 148 


Elective 


Mechanics 


First Four Semesters 


See Core Curriculum (pages 24-25) 


Fifth Semester 


Engineering Analysis H (3) 

Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (4) 
Linear Networks I (3) 

Thermodynamics (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Sixth Semester 


" 3) 
Introductory Engineering Electronics ( (2) 
Methods of Engineering Experimentation \* 
Fluid Mechanics (3) 
Dynamics of Linear Systems (5) 
; 
Thermodynamic Analysis (3) (3) 


ances 
Selected from humanities or social scienc 


ent of Engin 


GRADUATE STUDY 


Seventh Semester 


CE 166 Materials Engineering (2) | 
CE 167: Materials E ngineering Laboratory (1 | 
ME 155 Compressible Fluid Flow (3 
ME 161 Advanced Dynamics (3) | 
or | 
> cal elective (3) 
| ME »: l'echnical elective 


Mr Mechanics of Deformable Solids I (3) 
ME 187: Heat Transfer Theory (3) 


f 
ME 191 Mechanical Design (3) 

Eighth Semester 
= 23: ¢ ontrol Systems (3 
ME 152: Mechanical I ngineering Laboratory (2 | 
ME 180: Propulsion (3) 
ME 193 


ME : Engineering Systems Design (3 
vi 194; Energy ( onversion (3 
Technical elective (3) 


| Graduate Study 

THR Sc 

tie H 

ing Cu ENGINEERING AND APPLIEI 

ang © degrees Of Master 
à ctor of Science 

adh s Braduate 


E ) SCIENCE offers graduate study lead- 
of Science, Master of Engineering Administration, 


Cres | Programs, the School, as it does in undergraduate study, 
‘tanding ; pt educationa] philosophy of increasing the knowledge and under 

. IB Of the ce 
“PPlicatig x, individua] student by concentration on principles and their 


detai po Tather th 
ap ` cac 

Gr. eds, 
i Taduate Study 
“lence i y 


an by ency clopedic 


coverage of techniques and specialized 
n is individually 


planned according to the student’s prepa- 


may be undertaken in any field of engineering or applied 
School has adequate facilities and resources. L pon ap- | 


may select courses in 
In Orde 


+} 
otn 


er departments of instruction in | 


r to serve specific needs or objectives 


T THE MASTER’S PROGRAMS 
he Studeny 

Or may je ph Program May provide for broad coverage in a variety of fields 
Pa Ogram, ened to Provide a concentration in particular areas. The mini- 
de Jor fil Consists of 24 semester hours of approved graduate courses in 
Ser hours and area of concentration, a Master's thesis (equivalent to 6 
der adu; `), and a Master's Comprehensive Examination. Students whose 
ta Ty Study does - 


" not 
Upo Ore than 30 


include necessary prerequisites may be required 
n ac 
determin mission 


ster hours 
the student j assigned an adviser Programs of study are 
hich a Prerequisites estab] 

© Student Wishes to 


seme 
5 


shed and the requirements of the depart- 


study. The program of studies in prepara- 
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m the 
ton for the Master's Comprehensive Examination must be approved by 
student’s adviser and the appropriate department chairman 


ADMISSION 


Admission to graduate study toward a Master's degree requires an approprit" 
Bachelor's degree from a recognized institution and evidence of capacity 1 
productive work in the field selected, as indicated bv undergraduate gra 
Graduate Record Examination scores, and similar data. ired 
requ! 


before 
c ie ncies 
wed 
dual 


An applicant who has significant deficiencies in preparation may be 
to take prescribed undergraduate courses as an unclassified student 
being admitted to graduate student status In some cases, if such defi 
are minimal, he may be admitted to graduate student status and allo 
take a limited number of graduate courses while completing the undergr? 
courses in which he is deficient. In no case may the undergraduate co 
thus taken fulfill any part of the requirements for the Master's degree. f Engi 

For additional admissions requirements for the degree of Master his 
neering Administration, see page 39, for the degree of Master of — 
the field of Operations Research, see page 37. Candidates for the -— spe 
Master of Science in the field of Electrical Engineering must have satis tration 
cific undergraduate requirements, depending upon the area of cone of the 
Students should consult the special brochure The Graduate Program 
Department of Electrical Engineering 


ADMISSION PROCEDURE 


Forms for application for admission are available at the School of ma 
and Applied Science. They must be submitted, together with the “Tomp 
fee of $25, to the Director of Engineering Admissions, Room 100, . 0006. 
Hall of Engineering, George Washington University, Washington, : de sprint 
su 


no later than September | for the fall semester, December 15 n n 

for the seco tended 
mer session. The applicant must request each educational institution jrect 
since high school graduation to send an official transcript of his jo ed th 
to the Director of Engineering Admissions. If the applicant has e sent t0 p 
Graduate Record Examination, he should request that his scores p“ his 8 


semester, May 1 for the first summer session, and June 1 


School. The applicant will be notified by mail when à eye of Engl 

sion has been made Foreign students are required to take the 7€ be 

as a Foreign Language (see page 16). sesion should 
All inquiries and correspondence relative to graduate admis: 

directed to the Director of Engineering Admissions 

TRANSFER CREDIT "n p), vli 


rades of 
Up to 6 semester hours of satisfactory credit (with grades € ther recom n 


y at ano 
normally must have been earned in a graduate program © to satisfy he af 
institution, may be accepted in transfer, when applica sy must with t such 
: É n v" 
degree requirements in this School. However, the studer h irman for 


sg ent cha 
proval of his adviser, petition to the appropriate departme 
a transfer 


GRADUATE STUDY 33 


REGISTR ATION 


A &raduate 


Student may register for 
D " . . e 
( admission 


classes when he presents an official letter 


: Or his student identification card from the previous semester. No 
"ÜNration Is accepted for less than a semester or one summer session. 
or rent registration in this Schoo ind in another institution not a mem- 
Ei ot the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, 
the E another division of this Un versity requires the — permission s 
C E concerned, prior to reg stration. Allowance of credit for work done 
“currently at another institution ie at the discretion of the Dean 
“es and hours of registration are stated in the Calendar, page 4, and in 
* Schedy à 


le of Classes published in advance of each semester. 


MASTER, THESIS 


late must submit 


make T bond f pO 
quired Independen usc I 


ar "Ve . : 
Mructive d developed by 


} I 
onstrate h *»1l- 
hesis to demonstrate his abil 


nd discipline of thought 


| "2 f 
jective evidence of con 


he can communicate 
e character for which the 


esu] 
Stude ts of his work 


t has pr 
i > Professional 
ff campus, 


in ting. Work of a suitab 


responsibility 


be considered, whether done on or 
faculty Provided no Significant. amount of work is completed without 
.3 Supervision. 
to Part Of re 


"Bistration for the thesis course 299, the candidate must submit 
ale department chairman (on the form obtainable at the School 
thesis i x thesis area, approved by his faculty adviser. He must submit his 
beginn; © to the Dean, on the form available in the School office, at the 

ls 2 in which he expects to graduate Registration in 
the ^^7-300 ent 


em Student, during such registration, to the advice of 
e è 
Consy] E Of the faculty 


under whom the thesis is to be written. He may 

D is a viser, but the thesis is the exclusive responsibility of the student. 

Chair. ais in final lorm must be submitted to the appropriate department 

didat he the ale stated in the calendar for the semester in which the can- 
the a rolls in th 


In case a thesis is unfinished on the date specified, 


egi * Branted an addi ional semester and must pay the “Continu- 
the Stration” 


p ati ** (see page 52) unless he is registered for course work. If 
! > " to 4 T 
an Extensi 9n of the thesis extends beyond the three semesters. approval for 
300 a Of time will be 


required and the student must reregister for thesis 


. a 2 : l ' ' 
D8 the Pay tuition as for a repeated course. The overall time limit for earn 
(See page 35) may not be exceeded 
* Submitted in final 
exclusively by 


Minateg, Jaig the thesis 


torm one time. The acceptability of the 
the Master's Comprehensive Examination 


I5 unacceptable, the student's graduate status is ter- 


"Ie property of the University and are deposited 


Co s regarding the form and reproduction of 
in Pany; gd aw able in the Office of the School. Accepted theses, with ac- 
lh the Un; l'àwinps becom " 

à Diver e th 

Te bo Sit 


and the S rary, where the duplicate copies 
for circulation. Permission to publish or adapt 
be Secured from the Dean 


pure oe eS a 


pu oa r a 


XT 
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MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


the cand 


After completing his prescribed program and submitting his thesis, p 
or 


date must pass a Master’s Comprehensive Examination, to demonstrat 
stantial understanding of principles and method and their use in the area 9 
interest. This Examination may be written, oral, or both. A graduate stu | 
who fails any portion of the Master's Comprehensive Examination on his * 
attempt may be examined one more time if approval is given by the approP 
ate Examining Committee. In the event of failure to complete the E | 
tion satisfactorily, the student's graduate status terminates. | 


REGULATIONS 


f 
, n pat 
Regulations regarding REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are stated € 
49-54; other University regulations, on pages 60-66. | 


ATTENDANCE 


: L] 
The student is expected to attend every meeting of the course in which y ! 
registered, fully prepared to carry on the work required. A student m be | 
dropped from any course for undue absence. Excused absences ™ 
arranged with the instructor 


SCHOLARSHIP nd | 
n il; 9 
Grades are indicated as A, excellent; B, good; C, minimum pass; F, t 
CR, credit for satisfactory thesis completion. Whenever a grade 1$ not T. 
the symbol / (incomplete) or the symbol W (authorized withdrawa 
corded. à The instruct! 
An incomplete may be given at the instructor's discretion. How 
must state in writing the conditions to be satisfied and the time "within o* | 
making up the incomplete. An incomplete which is not removed 
calendar year is automatically changed to an F. : received : 
A student may not repeat for credit a course in which he has oncer", 
: spartment € it 
grade of C or above, unless required to do so by the depart" e for 
A written statement requiring the student to repeat such à e air” 
must be submitted to the Registrar by the appropriate departmen duate 
For Master's work, a minimum of 24 semester hours of BI? udent 
work with the grade of B or higher is required for graduation. in onti 
receive two grades of F, or (except those registered prior to an , barred ff^. 
residence since the 1967 fall semester) three grades below B, be readmi ed 
further enrollment in graduate courses and, ordinarily, will not we two cour 
graduate study. Students who receive the grade of C in ont m ee 
are required to take additional course work to make up the gr to and 1n 
ter hours of work with grades of B (except those registered prie 


ws 
S= 
= 


3 
a 


tinuous residence since the 1967 fall semester). 


RESIDENCE jent in part 
iva 
e equi 
In general, a minimum of one year of full-time study, OF th | 


time study, must be completed in the School. 


GRADUATE STUDY 


TIME TO COMPLETE MASTER’S DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


. full-time Master's candidate is allowed a maximum of three calendar years 
1 d ^nt 

te all degree requirements, from the date of his first graduate-stude 

istration in 


` prerequisite or graduate courses. A part-time Master’s 

candidate IS allowed a maximum ot five calendar years. The time limit does 

not include any period of registration as an unclassified student before admis- 

On to Braduate student status, nor does it encompass any specified period 

“Pent on approved leave of absence Readmission is required upon expiration 

s eave of absence under the conditions and requirements then prevailing. 
Students who do 


not complete degree requirements within the allowed time 
their graduate 


Status terminated. They may be readmitted to a" 
Sta € I 5 à 
atus under conditions specified by the department chairman and approved by 
the Dean, 


ave 


TRE posu 
E DEGREE oF MASTER OF SCIENCE 


E n ` 
lectrica] Engineering 


Electric 


ing ex al engineering at the graduate level, provides one of the most — 
m; Periences in advanced studies Ihe student has reached a degree c 
exci and basic knowledge that allows him to enter into new rp Md 
Network enn Courses prepare the student in areas of pice: cus tn 
controls 5 electronics, fields and waves, commun cations, ee ae = 
he Student Systems, and medical engineering Mp S nas rji 
are Riven ` some of the programs leading to the vepres : I - " a H E 
Virgini. àt the NAS \-Langley Research Center. l angley Station, ^. ups 
*qui e NASA] angley's extensive scie and engineering facilities 
Pme 


nt are Utilized 
a 
,* graduate 
si 
are ndividua] 


whenever feasible 


ue formulated to take into consideration the stu- 


de ter s, skills, aspirations, and abilities. They 
Thej ct mined consultation, by the his faculty adviser 
ie: "Dose is Provide the student with understanding of his 
9f kn i ncentration and at the same time to provide him with the breadth 
edge Decessary in modern "Ad 
tonay Sraduate Programs are, in addition des gned to provide a needed bel 
have be VICE 10 the Washington technical Many of the nm 
agencies o developed alter consultation with private industry and va pinarna 
With " 9f the area. They are during kx the afternoon and evening 
T e De Ple of rotation from year to vear i TQ 
A prog; Pa tment t Electrical Engineering has c ntinuously kept the grac 
through - UP to date, through constant contact with recent developments 
iate f id OWn re Search ind th he additi yn of several "purum Ae 
a Well ) Serving as p me a adjunct faculty The Department provides 
In A anced, Modern "radi te pr gram | 
Progran to Provide t} € st with detailed matic its pem 
Ope. th. from the Point of « ew f cedures. rec eme lations. ane 
brochure. Department f Electrical | m: 2 publishes v a detailed 
Publish 9 su plement 


Department 


er 


ror 


z- 
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Engineering Mechanics 


Dynamic developments in science and technology during the past two decades 
and, most likely, in decades to come, will require that the engineer keep pace 
with newly emerging technological disciplines, as well as with new techniques 
it is evident | 
if not a) 
echnolo£ 


in analysis, design, and computation. Under these circumstances, 
that graduate education in advanced technology will assume a vital, 
absolutely indispensable, responsibility in answering the needs of a t 
ically oriented society and world. Amidst this proliferation of knowledge iil 
technological specialty, the School adheres to the principle that versatility 9 
depth in scientific fundamentals should be the characteristic features © 
graduate program of study that attempts to prepare the graduate student to © 
with the engineering developments of today and of the future ne | 
The graduate program in the Department of Engineering Mechanics is qu ji | 
diverse, encompassing the broad areas of solid mechanics, structural engine? 
ing, soil mechanics and foundation engineering, and the thermal and me 
sciences, as well as fluid mechanics and aerospace engineering. within th 
broad categories are programs of study and research in the elasticity, ine F 
ticity, and fracture of solids; the mechanics of continua; the theory of d 
tions; the structure and properties of materials; the theory of plates, shells, - 
elastic stability; vibrations; advanced structural analysis and design, inclu of 
structural reliability; nonlinear structural behavior ‘and dynamic 10a ey 
structures; soil mechanics; classical and statistical thermodynamics; heat 
mass transfer; energy conversion; combustion processes; incompress! 
pressible, laminar viscous, and hypersonic flows; gas dynamics an igh 
kinetics; analytical and nonlinear mechanics; advanced dynamics; space 
and celestial mechanics; dynamic stability of flight structures; propu dent, 
tems; and aerothermochemistry. Depending upon the interest © the ae 
some of the programs leading to the degree of Master of Science are Teg | 
the NASA-Langley Research Center, Langley Station, Hampton, pment 
NASA-Langley's extensive scientific and engineering facilities and equip 
are utilized whenever feasible ; ure with 
Programs of study are flexible and can be interdisciplinary 10 ne ents 
provision for collateral study in related areas offered by other the ind! 
of the School and the University. Each program is arranged to t ime t 
vidual needs and interests of the graduate student, and at the same 
utilize effectively his previous experience and background. ! 
should normally include an undergraduate degree in engineering, the faculty 
sciences, or applied mathematics. Each graduate student is assign student 
adviser on the basis of his study interests, thereby enabling 8 i 
faculty relationship to develop during the course of his program. 


Operations Research of scien? 


x à E ster 
The program in Operations Research leading to the degree of Ma i 


is administered by the Department of Engineering Administration’ re uden 
0 


The objective of the program in Operations Research. is to P thematic 
whose undergraduate background training was in engineering, echniquó 
or physical sciences for study in depth of analytically-o 
management decision-making and applications. 


riente 


GRADUATE STUDY 


Expanded scientif 
aed zon in technical as well as social areas, have created increased 

The * tor individuals trained in the discipline of operations analysis, 
statistica Pline of operations research uses scientific principles supported by 
and mathematical methodology to study the function and structure 


of co i 
ev Omplex technical industrial, military, and social systems in an effort to 
aluate the l 


Ic, statistical, and mathematical knowledge, combined with 


teria Probable effects of proposed courses of action, to establish cri- 
to a i — 

maki 9 Judge the effectiveness Of these courses, and to assist managers in 
n Jd > . e 

gram 8 decisions to maximize financial return or minimize costs. The pro- 


i " : 
involyi., Operations research provides a scientific basis for solving problems 
‘ing 


of many factors, organizational components in the 
€ whole or total problem. This breadth of interest is an example 
approach” in the sense that a system is an interconnected 
functionally related components. Most operations research prob- 
is doe aspects of the general problem, with parts of restricted scope. 
that operations research is not concerned with the system 
Neer May st Just as the industrial, mechanical, electrical, or chemical engi- 


ise. “art with the study of subsystems or components of a general prob- 
oes the Operations researcher 


DMI« 

I -—- TO OPERATIONS RESEARCH PROGRAM 

n ada: 

the apt to the requirements for admission to graduate study (see page 32), 
CaN be i, us have an adequate knowledge of statistics. This requirement 
or Pproved y satisfactory completion of the following undergraduate courses 
Statistica] M equivalents Engineering Administration 115, Probabilistic and 
bilig a ; ethods in Engineering; and Statistics 189 90, Mathematical Proba- 
(unless the PPlications. A student is required to earn the grade of C or better 
Mission) i requirement is stipulated to be a grade of B or better upon his ad- 
Ment jẹ 1 Cach undergraduate prerequisite course. If this scholarship require- 


'S not me : 
Rot Perm; t met, the student is barred from further enrollment. A student is 
for, mitted t. 


requis) > repeat any of the undergraduate prerequisite courses. Credit 
Nee j t rer Courses is not applicable toward the degree of Master of Sci- 
eld of Operations Research. 


€ degree of Master of Science in the field of Operations 
ring Administration 269, 270, 272, 273, and 299-300. 
te Engineering Administration 269, 270, and 273 before 
Courses; however, in certain cases, permission may be 
registration. Students normally register for and com- 
ustration 272 in the last semester of the program. 


Students are Enginee 
alten en comple 
Branteg 8 any Other 
Dlete or Concurrent 

"Bineering Admir 


STER OF ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 


Objective of 


dminis 
Er x tration 
Positio training 


the program leading to the degree of Master of 
IS to prepare students whose undergraduate back- 
engineering, mathematics, or physical sciences for 
agerial responsibility in American industry, government, 


o > Was in 
^ Major man 


Services. 
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The program is designed to help the student achieve a broad understanding 
of the administrative process Although years of experience are require t0 
develop the skills, insight, and maturity of judgment which distinguish an 
effective manager in technical and scientific enterprises, a graduate profession? 
management curriculum can give the student an effective start as @ mar 
ager. The curriculum provides an opportunity for the student to gain s 


jon? 
understanding and to develop some useful managerial skills in the function 
is to assis 


all at 
an 


areas of engineering administration. One of the major purposes 
the student in forming the habit of examining problems from an over 
ministrative point of view. The individual’s own particular experience, 
the explicit process of relating this experience to the theoretical structure W gi 
he starts to build in graduate study, provides each student with a peris 
frame of reference through which he may interpret management in a raph 
changing world 

Successful education for engineering administration implies a clear St 
of what it is that an engineering manager must do, an analysis of the ita” 
functions involved in management, and a final detailing of modern quan, 
tive methods useful in making and executing decisions. It is the aim " n 
School, therefore, to keep alive a spirit of general inquiry and à proble 


atemei 


a 


solving orientation 

The management of technical enterprise is probably the most difficul 
lenge of our times. The professional engineering manager today must idly 
stand not only the currently developing technologies but also the rap y 
changing market place where these technologies are applied for society $ 
fit. The engineering administrator is the link between these dynamic tec 
gies and the needs of society in general. 


H.E. Smith, Chairman of the Department of Engineer! 


GRADUATE STUDY 


In Summary, the program of study has for its objective an educational ex- 
nence which will contribute to the development of Managers possessing a 
com ination of technical know-how and administrative skill. 


ADMISSION 
I 


TO ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 
n addition to the requirements for admission to graduate study (see page 32), 
relat Plicant Must have an adequate knowledge of the principles of mom 

. Ons, the fundamentals of accounting, and the fundamentals of statistics. 
ent can be met by satisfactory completion of the following under- 
Courses or approved equivalents: Accounting 115, Survey of Account- 
"Dgineering Administration 115, Probabilistic and Statistical Methods in 
and Psychology 145, Psychology of Management. A student is 
arn the grade of ¢ 
* a grade of B Or better 


> 


or better (unless the requirement is stipulated 
upon his admission) in each undergraduate pre- 
Tom Ourse, If this scholarship requirement is not met the student is barred 
Urther enrollment. A student is not permitted to repeat any of the under- 
> Prerequisite courses Credit for prerequisite courses is not applicable 
degree of Master of Engineering Administration 
R 
EQUIREp COURSES 
Analysis i 


0 technine Study, and quantitative approaches are emphasized in addition 
int nical theories of administration. A program of study consisting of an 
"rated sequ 


With ence of courses is prescribed for each student in conference 


i adviser, Students are required to complete Engineering Administration 
Íneerin +59, 270, and 299-300; the remainder of the program is elective. pwi 
lective * A ministration 211-12, 269, and 270 must be taken prior : e 
current e except that in certain cases permission may be obtained Or 
se registration, Students who wish to take courses in operations re- 
ing Admin’ Engineering Administration 269 and 270 should take qeu 
Course, stration 273 prior to or concurrently with other operations researc 


THE DOCTORAL PROGRAM 


es 
‘tudy tool of Enginee 


à limiteg lesearch Je 
ĉntific q; tO recogniz 
discipline exist 
e oc , 
eatiy. ral dis 


ring and Applied Science offers a program of advanced 
ading to the degree of Doctor of Science. This program 
ed fields in engineering or applied science in which a sci- 


$ and for which the University has adequate resources. 


* sch Cipline is designed to prepare the student for a career of 
ders Olarship by providing a broad background of knowledge and an 
kar NB of research methods. It requires study of interrelated fields of 

as Well ) 


as Original research in the field of central interest. 


* disc; : " à d 
Là study Pline for the degree is divided into two stages. The first—made up 


» E g 
Search d interrelated fields of learning which support the general area of 

Posed oo tration culminates in the qualifying examination. The second 
Mem search investigation of a particular subject in a special field 


* Present: | 
^ Sentation Of such research findings in a written dissertation—culmi- 
nal examination 


ee oe 


<a 


m ate 


TIME 


—— 
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ADMISSION TO DOCTORAL STUDY 


The applicant must have adequate preparation for advanced study, including 

a satisfactory Master’s degree, or the equivalent, together with acceptable p 
sonal qualities and a capacity for creative scholarship. He must have capabll 
ities and interests beyond the mere assimilation of organized materials ! | 
formal courses of instruction. Originality of mind combined with balance | 
judgment and accuracy in observation or experiment are necessary to the e 
cessful applicant. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


seeks | 


Well in advance of the opening of the semester for which the student vie 
r 


admission, he should correspond with and preferably have a personal inte i 
with the Dean or department chairman of his proposed field of study, © i 
, , atio 
cations, and the possibilities of an effective doctoral program. If an applic: 
for admission is indicated, the student will be advised concerning the det 
application procedure. } 


LANGUAGE REQUIREMENTS he 
A reading knowledge is required of two foreign languages important r di 
student's field of interest. One language examination must be passe “sion 
time of beginning doctoral study. The second must be passed before — e 
to the qualifying examination and within one year of the start of study 
qualifying examination. 


STUDY FOR QUALIFYING EXAMINATION 


Upon admission to study for the qualifying examination the studen 
a faculty adviser, who directs his studies. The adviser designates rch iP 
learning to insure the student’s breadth of knowledge and support pos fields 
his central field, advises him concerning the scope and content of = of | 
of study, and guides him in preparation for his examination. A min’ d pri 

30 semester hours of formal study beyond the Master’s work is reque 
to the qualifying examination. This requirement does not include “ngua? 
ficiencies to be made up or language courses taken to meet the 
requirement. t's 


rt 


t is isi 


fielas . 


den 

The purpose of the qualifying examination is to ascertain m 
breadth of background and intellectual development are adequate exami E | 

doctoral research and investigation in his central field. The qualifying ^, of si 
tion may be both written and oral and usually extends over & p he acult? 
days. It is given by a special committee consisting of members ^ a9 
and other specialists. Upon favorable report of the examiners BR to Car 
through the appropriate department chairman, the student 1$ adm! r th? 
didacy for the degree, to pursue his specialized study and researc : 
supervision of a designated member of the Faculty. ality for adm 

J 10 


= : , TN i 
The examination is the sole test of the student's ability to q! »f his doc 
, Pps Y (ec 
sion as a candidate for the degree, and to enter the second stag 
discipline 


GRADUATE STUDY 


EXAMINATION 


Search admitted to candidacy for the degree requests as Director of Re- 
€? the member of tt 


Search he Faculty under whom he wishes to conduct his re- 

c x ` 

area M The Faculty member may accept or reject such request. The research 
à is c : . 

the approved by the Director and the appropriate department chairman or 
* Dean 


Through 


; ^l > remainder of the doctoral program, the candidate 
Is Tes Out the remainder « the doctoral pre am, the cz é 
Spo b i : : 
his EN nsible solely to his Director, in his research an e presentation of 
E SSer t ; n 
seme “ration. Work on the dissertation equivalent to a minimum of 24 
“ster hours 


THE DISSERTATION 

A di 

id e tation is required as evidence of ability te perform scholarly research 
Th € a and present its — 

Copies of tie 3e must submit to the appr priate department four complete 

600 Words * dissertation and tw« copies of an abstract (not to exceed 

One Copy (OL his dissertation no than the date specified in the calendar. 

tion and c E the abstract is for inclusion in the announcement of the examina- 

dissertation > lor reproduction by Un versity Microfilms, Inc. One copy of the 
Printed - also sent to University Microfilms, Inc 

9f the poe of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction 

Versit fi. ation, Preparation of the abstract, and services offered by Uni- 

Candida, crofilms, Inc., are available at the School Office. The successful 


l ate 

a, for the doctorate 
El . 

basic E expense of 

With Ice rendered 


Is required, before receiving his degree, to pay a fee 
Printing the abstr 


act of his dissertation, and for the 


d accompany; i by University Microfilms, Inc Accepted dissertations, 

bt osited in the ng drawings bec me the property of the University and are 

Ound e University Library and the School’s Library, where copies are 

Materia] Po available for circulation. Permission to publish or adapt 
*m must be secured from the Dean 


> Ina] the dissertation by the Director, the candidate is presented 
The *Xamination 
dem na ex 


aminatio ! 
nst ls auon 1S oral 
lech . Tate a Mastery 


and is open to the public. The candidate must 


Niques a of his special field of interest and of the materials and 
an Of t e € in the research. The committee of examiners includes mem- 
ang aculty competent 
Participa also include 
Mittes € In th 


in the research field or in closely related subjects 
qualified experts brought to the | niversity especially to 
tdpe Concerning the wo When the candidate satisfies the ET d 
felg as Welt as his € high quality and originality of his contribution a Zu 
of Se e Committee we of the scholarship and research techniques ¢ J is 

"Fence. ee of examiners recommends him for the degree of Doctor 


“NCE . 

All of h AND CONTINUOUS STUDY 
the w 

SXtept e Work for the 


en Special 
&cility, 


degree must be done in residence (on the campus), 
Permission is granted to conduct research in an approved 
The student must maintain "continuous registration" in the 


E a ws Pe 
— 
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a ae ee 


UTD a 


$ the 


, y 
student's registration, and he must apply for readmission to doctoral oo 
z 1 r e 
| under whatever new conditions and regulations are set up by the departm 
| | |i chairman and approved by the Dean 


| H School, even when granted a leave of absence. Failure to do so break 


" a r time 10 
There is no formal regulation concerning the minimum amount of time 


be spent in preparation for the qualifying examination or as a candidate 2 
gaged in doctoral research. However, the qualifying examination must be e: | 
pleted within five years of the date of admission, and the entire degree ri 
gram must be completed within seven years. After admission the student m» 


E 


— m e ama 


, . that ne » 
apply for his qualifying examination whenever his adviser believes that Ek 
prepared to take it: his research and specialized study may be under 


i irector 
with whatever concentration of time meets the approval of his Dire | 
es 


Research. Normally a minimum of two years of full-time study and T 


T 


The Center for Measurement Science p 


: and Applic? 
THE CENTER, UNDER THE DIRECTION of the School of Engineering àn „nmen 


ment 


| Is spent in meeting the requirements for the degree 


| | | | Science, is a cooperative activity of the University, industry, and goV® 
| providing education, research, and service programs related to measure 
It was established by the University in 1960 

The principal, but not exclusive, activities of the Center are: 


u—— 


BT tt The education of persons for careers in measurement science; — y 
| The development and improvement of measurement, standardiZi 
| tion, and calibration techniques, apparatus, and data—with partic 
lar reference to high precision; and 
[Ihe provision of staff and facilities to industry for research ? 


or 


| » * 
| consultation on measurement problems in industry, including a 
| | | | | maintenance of primary standards of measurement directly tra 
I i | able to the national standards; W^ 

| The publication of results of research, manuals of practice 


t throug 


l i | Ihe Center maintains relations with industry and governme 


anie or 
Associate Program, in which interested individuals, companies, € tion, 8 
eire vollig ation, 57, 
zations may participate. The mutual communication, collabora activi ies 4 
> Center £ 
port made possible by this program bring vitality to the Cente 


| | 
insure attention to the needs of industry and government. " personni 
- . xc e € 
j Through these and other activities the Center serves as a mere? tive TeS are 
| ar collabora X 
| competent in measurement science, as an instrument for colla s x expert cap? 
| } z 
| ij on measurement problems, and as a service organization providing - their meas 
2 i nt 
| | bility to industrial and government organizations in the solution 
i 
| | urement problems. 
! icula offered n 
| : : i ; F curric 
nu The Education Program of the Center consists in part of Curr" field 


e e - 
ities 1n paart to (ef 
.rmit a stue 

| measurement science. The curricula are integrated, to permit 


the School, which prepare the student to assume responsibil 


| 
i 

i 

L 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| l | 

l | | EDUCATION PROGRAM 

| 

| 

| 
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his formal 


education at any level. or to 
dam lez F 


oroceed to the next level. Pro- 


to ad to the degrees of Bachelor of Science, Master of Science, and Doc- 
T Of Science 


n addition to the deg 


ree progr 
zial conferences, 


ams, the education program includes seminars. 
and short courses offered trom time to time. 


RESEARCH p 


ROGRAM 
The R 
es 
Opment earch Program of the Center includes all aspects of research and devel- 
unde related to measurement science. Research and/or development may be 
, Vertaken as 


r independent studies by staff 
s a Sponsor under 
Bned to the 


tions of the 


fo members for the Center, as studies 


contract, or by personnel of Associates of the Center as- 
Center to undertake the 


> Specific work. Associates receive publica- 
Center 


certain publications may be restr 


cted in distribution 


The Ce 

k d “See reas for consultation ind assistance of the Faculty and Staff 
In Measureme le facilities of the Center in connection with specific problems 

the Center ents. The program is restricted to the use of the Associates of 
The sa 

Vui, eve Program also makes i possible for Associates to engage the 
hd Irces of the L niversity, through the Center 


: as may be desirable 
fasible. ’ 


in solution of their problems of measurement 


_ a Continuing Engineering Education Program 


Major OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE has recently undertaken a 
Objecr P Pansion In its program of continuing engineering education. The 
the į E of this progres is the specific enhancement of the competence of 
tional Vidua] a ` Practicing engineer, rather than the att: 

ducat temic dile Studies of the Ame 
Such and other 


pr Ogr 
Y ar 
ances ns 


unment of an addi- 
rican Society for Engineering 
groups have emphasized the increasing. importance of 


as each year brings greater scientific and technological ad- 


Cate uino e years the School has 
s that ther, Sineering education. The response to these courses has indi- 
Midq a y, re is an unfulfilled need in this area of study. In the Northeast. 
ferin “st, and West Coast areas, a number of universities are already 
hundred such courses. However, in the Middle Atlantic and 
“UC regions, and particularly in the Washington metropolitan area, 


~ 
he in University has off ered more than token se 


S 
ta > 1; 
^w yea rz Panded Program, the School offers 


off 


ered a small number of courses 


rvices 


ar: otters an adequate number of courses 
4 D ji , + ' 

e Temai ain * Proximately half of them last five days (30 classroom hours): 
iy c na 

Week for “t Meet either for three days (18 classroom hours) or one night 
In addit; Eht weeks (16 classroom hours) 
àr On 
N drawn to the School's faculty, lecturers and instructors for these courses 
NAS TOM ind 

SA inc 


Qi, YOddar stry and government—the Nationa Bureau of Standards, 
Aple, ard Flight ¢ enter, and NASA-Lang 


Research Center, for 


rur 


— 


The GWU—NASA-Langley Graduate Program 


| GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, in cooperation with the National Aeronautics 
| and Space Administration's Langley Research Center, has initiated a full-re" 
dent graduate engineering program at NASA-Langley, in Hampton, Virgini 
| approximately 200 miles south of Washington, D.C. Through special arrange 
ment, the University's on-campus students in various fields of engineering can 
utilize, when feasible, NASA-Langley's extensive scientific and engineering 
facilities and equipment. In addition, the faculty at NASA-Langley may 

| called upon to teach specialized courses at the School of Engineering an 

| plied Science. 


) 


the x gram at N ASA-Langley leads to the degree of Master of Science in 
ES fe 
l applied mech 


> of aeronautics, nanıcs, astronautics, mechanical engineer- 
ing, S electrica] and computer engineering. Areas of study and A 
Way acoustics, solid mechanics and materials science, electronics, fields and 
p Computer Science, structural engineering, fluid mechanics. thermal sci- 
en trols and systems, networks, mathematical methods in engineering, 
"OsPace engineering with options in aeronautics and astronautics. 


Institute for the Study of Fatigue and 


E— — Structural Reliability 
Thy Ev - — 


T resoy THE STUDY OF F ATIGUE AND STRUCTURAL RELIABILITY is a 
Under ree center at the School of Engineering and Applied Science It is 
“al direction of Dr. A.M. Freudenthal. an internationally rec- 

In addition to advancing interdisciplinary research, the In- 
e vides specialized training for graduate students in these fields. 

4 Ra objective of the Institute is to develop an interdisciplinary approach 
*nt fields research through close cooperation of research workers from differ- 
iss of he Institute deals principally with the study of the physical mech- 
NT Amage initiation, in order to establish principles for the rational 
develo metal alloys of Superior fatigue performance on the one hand, and to 
Use oft vanced Methods of fatigue design and reliability on the other. Be- 
test spani o SE volume, past and current, of straight fatigue testing of stand- 
MOS of timens in industrial, government, and university laboratories, E 
th ‘uch iun. type is generally conducted by the Institute However, — ts 
St signifi. “pPearing in publications and reports are carefully scrutinized for 
; In terms of the pur doses of the Institute. 
Mato stitute Conducts ilin aas technical reports, and supplies infor- 


lec 

i ^ ~ 

bs deve) lures, and consultations to many government and industrial research 
ment laboratories 


Cànce 
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Institute for Management Science and Engineering _ 


THE INSTITUTE FOR MANAGEMENT SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING defines and de 
velops new management techniques required to keep pace with our ever- 
panding technology. It provides a multidisciplinary environment for inn, 
tive graduate teaching and substantial opportunities for research activiti 
public service under diversified sources of external support. The princi 
demic fields directly involved are operations research, management 
and the computer sciences. " 
The programs of the Institute are concerned with important educational Te 
public-service needs for conservation of national resources Such prog s 
require full-time interaction between students, faculty, and staff in ways its 
sible only at universities. The Institute works closely with the Universit} 
Program of Policy Studies in Science and Technology in the application 
developing technologies to contemporary problem areas. Through its Prop, a 
in Logistics, the Institute performs research leading to the development v. 
science of logistics featuring principles and methodology for resource 4 
tion problems in civil affairs and national defense efforts. pools 
Participation by faculty members and graduate students from all sc ob 
in the University is encouraged as consistent with the multidisciplinary oy 
jectives of the Institute. Graduate students are supported through res®t 
assistantships with thesis and dissertation efforts ordinarily being t ia 
work responsibilities. Reliance is also placed on staff research specialis Jis 
there are special provisions for substantial contributions from “disting 
visitors” from government, private industry, and other universities. ferent 
The Institute disseminates its results through seminars, colloquia, con - 
and a special series of monographs. All of the research is unclassified. 
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DE 
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Liebowitz (Chairman), 


G.M. Arkilic, R.E Cronin, P.S. Shane 


Mic CONSULTANT 


fti 
edt Zadeh, Ph.D., 


^ Chairman of the Department 
"pute, Scie 


of Electrical Engineering 
"ces, 


University of California, Berkeley 


Advisory Council* 
the Advisory Council 


for the School of Engineering and 
če are to Strengthen communication between the School and the 
and divisions of the University as well as between the 
; niversity’s Board of Trustees; to advise on the programs of 


» the Vice President for Academic Affairs, and the Dean of the 
Applied Science are ex officio members of the Advisory Council 
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instruction, research, and service in the School and to help interpret these Po 
grams to the community and the Nation; and to stimulate support for the 
tinued development of the School and its programs 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNCII 


T 

Chairman: Stephen R. Woodzell (University Trustee), President, Potomac EIE 
tric Power Company 

Donald Gross, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
William J. Harris, Assistant Director—Technology, Battelle Memorial 
Herman H. Hobbs, Professor of Physics jio! 
George D. Lobingier, Director, Graduate Education, Westinghouse Corpor 
Louis Polk, President, Louis Polk, Inc. 
Arthur W. Sloan, Chairman of the Board, Atlantic Research Company 
E.A. Wareham, Jr., Associate, Frank Sullivan Associates 
Harold A. Wheeler, President, Wheeler Laboratories, Inc. 


[nstitil! 


E 


E DATES. HC 


MS Registration 


JURS, AND PLACI 


OF REGISTRATION will be stated in the Schedule 
Sua, ich is availat 


le well in advance of each semester 
er for classes unt 


il he has received a letter of admis- 
Issued by the appre 


priate admitting office 

accepted for less than 

tution iw mày not r 

: i 

Slon H ‘out the 
I Which he is 


> Schoo] 


a semester or one summer session. 
egister concurrently in this l niversity and another insti- 
Prior permission of the dean of the college, school, or divi- 
registered in this University Registration in more than one 
Ye University requires the written permission of 
Prior to registration Allowance of credit for work done 


: ently 4, , 
Mittes, 7 t another institution is at the discretion of the appropriate com- 


categories of campus students is held on the days 
N ecc he University Calendar. No student who is suspended 
y ) 

TIE rd is not Clear for any reason is eligible to register. 
tli ib Uden, - E E 

Ri le f 


a letter of admission, the new student is 
ated days of registration 
Ot regi A student previously registered in the University who 
is y reg ) 
net Sessi Bistered for 


i campus co - ring the "ceding semester or sum- 
Priate a On Must apply fo pus courses during the preceding se 
(or q S dmitiin, | SPPly for 


.' Upon receipt of 
Or re fitnnes Ix F 
Readings? Stration On the st 


‘ tudent 


and receive a letter of readmission from the appro- 
tee ‘Pring ^ Office before he is eligible for registration. A student registered 
Ster 197 sMester of 1970 need not apply for readmission for the fall 
e -ea ' 
huin uch 


» ; à student is a "Continuing Student." 
Meq e Stude , 1 : 

lately tudent The student reg 
ester of the 
IS student 


istered for campus courses in the im- 
academic year is eligible to register upon 
on card from the previous semester. The 
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J 3 It 
student registered for the 1970 Summer Sessions campus courses, and am 
stricted to summer registration, is eligible to register for the 1970-11 i 
semester on presentation of his 1970 Summer Sessions student identifica 
card. 


REGISTRATION CHANGES AND WITHDRAWALS (see pages 52, 54, 63) 


, 


Fees and Financial Regulations 


EE 


ation of si 
jumni ? 


FEES PAID BY STUDENTS cover only a portion of the cost of the oper 
University. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from à 
friends of the institution make up the difference. demit 

The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the aci 
year 1970-71. (See pages 52-53 for projected tuition increases for 19 


Tuition Fees \ 


For undergraduate study: sor 
Full-time program (12 or more hours a semester).. 68. 
Part-time program, for each semester hour 

For graduate study* (except for those students registered 

1967, who wish to continue payments in accordance with the plan (see 

below) in effect prior to that date): 68.00 
For each semester hour for which the student registers... 

Doctoral students not enrolled under the payment plan in effect before 
July 1, 1967, are required to register for minimum hour-loads,t 8$ | 


follows: 


1. Full-time doctoral students must register for a minimum of 12 semes- 
ter hours a semester until 24 hours of work have been completed be- 
yond the qualifying examination; and a minimum of 4 semester hours 
a semester thereafter until the satisfactory completion of the final eX 
amination. 

Part-time doctoral students must register for a minimum of 6 sem x 
ter hours a semester until 24 hours of work have been complete re 
yond the qualifying examination; and for a minimum of 4 — 
hours a semester thereafter until the satisfactory completion of 
final examination. 


es- 


N 


who 
For candidates for Master’s degrees registered prior to July 1, pe TL 


wish to continue payments according to the plan in effect prior to — 
Total fee, including the Master's Comprehensive Examination $... " 
e 


ion, to th 
g such registration, © yn "i 
In case à 


* Registration in thesis courses (299-300) entitles the student, durin 
of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written Registrato rovàl ; 
an additional semester will be granted, requiring payment of a “C ontinuous period. ; 

page 52). If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the three-semester 300 and meet | 
this extension will be required and the student must repeat the thesis course js not 


degree 
as for a repeated course, provided the over-all time limit for earning the oes m» 


t No minimum hour-load is required during the summer sessions h required gist? T 

t Students completing payment of the total fee before completion uw -ontinue’ 

thesis and comprehensive examinations) will be granted registration on a which tuitio t 

no charge" basis for one semester immediately following the semester in "T we 

completed fter completion ust o" 
Students requiring additional time for completion of required work 00 charge. ulatio? 


J 
of the total fee and the expiration of a semester "continuous registratic 65 for 


" age 
each semester and pay the normal “continuous registration fee. See P 


erning Military Leave 


FEES AND FINANCIAI REGULATIONS 


o ‘ 

1967 dents registered for the 

to thes „O Wish to conti 
that date: 


degree of Doctor of Science prior to July 1, 


nue payments according to the plan in effect prior 


For work le 


ading to 
9T Work Je 


and including the qualifying examination* $1,900.00 
ading to and including the final examination* 1,900.00 
University C . : 
7 Venter Fee (charged all students registered on campus,t nonrefundable) 
A 
t students registe 


: red for 11 or more semester hours on campus 
Semester j 37.50 
T stud 
. en iste i 
campus: I5 registered for less than 11 semester hours in a semester on 
T eac 7 
For sia h Semester hour for which the student registers 3.50 
Each ts Maintaining continuous registration” status 
Semester 3.50 


Addition} C 


Ourse Fees 


In 
Certa; 

un co ‘ , a 
These fees Urses additional fees such as laboratory and materia fees, are charged. 

are charoe 

fray in two Charged by the semester and, unless otherwise indicated, may be de 
Pbaratu,. ; oy Payments When the tuition is paid in this manner. Breakage of 
the È charged against the 


a individual student. W hen breakage is in excess of 
Nal ar i 
"quie nount Provided 


Pas for in the laboratory 
eneg, pay such 


fee the individual student will be 
additional charges as 


are determined by the department con- 


Bac 
Che], 
0 3 
' Master’, Doctor's degrees $25.00 
te f 2 
9r bing; 
p nding Master's Thesis ; 10.00 
te fo 
t Mi 
Microf, "Sr 1 
Re id ilm Service and Printing Abstract of Doctoral Dissertation 55.00 
Sh e 
nce ; 
Hall Fees (see pages 73-74 
* Paid in full at the beginning of the first stage of the doctoral 
d five cessive semesters on a “contir I$ registration—no 


* needed, the student n 


st m 1 ntinuous registration and 
ta M the rate of $475.00 a semester at the berint ng of 
piir ( tir S regis fee w be cl a third 
the first stage of € degree re ents If st time is 
d ‘ i5 regist ind pay the continuous regis on fee 
he e aliments at the rate of €11« k4 emester and if still more time is 
t 
tal dig ultio for m maintaim conti 8 registrat nd pay the registration fee 
fio tha, line he ic Second « ge is pa f it the be » of a i stage of the doc 
ang Tee” Candid te , . Pci 
Da asi vate S entitled hree s essive semesters )us registratior 
It Y the $. If sun £ c trat 
ito the tuit ER uous ^ © Ume is needed, the student must m aintain continuous registratior 
ved aaston j ĉgistration fee 
tàr x Stage » id in ty dia n . TN = T" 
en, Dee, e docta ents " s ster e beg R 
he MS at aded ya Oral discin ne no continuous registratior fee w be charged if a second 
tS d h V rat «iPletion Of this stage of the scipline If the tuition is paid in four install 
na" ( 475 0, f [ an d 
f» "dent e Student */3.00 a sen Mss 22 4 r ; eoe wa £ = s zs 
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Special Fees 


Application fee (degree candidates), nonrefundable $25.00 
Tuition deposit, nonrefundable: 
Charged each entering or readmitted full-time undergraduate student, 00.00 
except early decision freshmen................... nn ~ s E 300.0 
Charged each freshman admitted by early decision plan . 
Application for room reservation, nonrefundable: 100.00 
Charged each resident student, except early decision freshmen — 200.00 
Charged each resident student admitted by early decision plan... 12.00 
Admission tests (when required )............... Vinculi -—— 600-028 
Late-registration fee, for failure to register within the designated period... «0 
Service fee, for deferred payment plan (see "Payment of Fees," page 53) j 
Reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial suspension for non- 15.00 


payment of fees.. 
use 


Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is returned beca 
of insufficient funds or improper drafting i 

Continuous registration fee, to maintain “continuous registration” 
during any semester of absence from the University or after compl 


status 
etion 


of tuition requirements*—due and payable on the official days of reg- 68.00 
istration . à ' r à EOT a 
Engineers’ Council fee, charged each student in the School of Engineering 
and Applied Science for each semester or any part thereof except the 1.50 
summer term , —P — ees sesssa sesta 
For each examination to qualify for advanced standing and for each spe sf 


cial examination t 
English test for foreign students (when required ) 


Laboratory checkout fee, for failure to check out o 3,00 
by the date deadline set by the instructort. 1,00 
Transcript fee, for each transcript of record jest {0 
Registration for on-campus courses in the University entitles each T 
the following University privileges: (1) the services of the Student port iv 
Career Services Office; ( 2) the use of University library; (3) gymnas! 5) sub 


otherwise specified, ission! 


1 
aper; (6) adm scribe! 


ileges; (4) admission to all athletic contests, unless 
scription to the University Hatchet, the student newsp 


- vices 89 ULL 
University debates; (7) medical attention and hospital —C 7 nt withdrà" 
` , > e 
under Health Services. These privileges terminate when the stuc 
or is dismissed from the University 
PROJECTED TUITION INCREASES 1971-74 total 
a , for 4 3 
. realistically 4-13; 
In order that students and their parents may plan more ETT. 972 
four-year period, tuition increases for the academic years l 
and 1973-74 have been estimated as follows " 
ct 
mar. Weer of abe (ori 
ted leave jn ^. 
* Payment of the continuous registration fee entitles the student who = ipm which "eher il 
return and continue his work toward a degree under the academic requir lies toward n 
at the time of his first registration. The continuous registration fee air «0 and st. 
fee nor residence requirements for the degree. (See also footnotes On pages - out > 
ec 


See page 65 for regulation governing Military Leave ester must ch 
t A student who drops a chemistry course before the end of the sem 
laboratory at the next regular laboratory period 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Incr 
tase by year (full-time undergraduate students): 
1971-72 


Increase 
dents H 


ery effort will be made 
. Ver, j 
“cums 


to keep tuition increases within the above limits. 
It is not possible to project future economic data with certainty, and 
ances may require an adjustment in these estimates. 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


All f 
Ces 6 . : a 1 . 
Mplet are Payable at the Office of the Cashier. No student is permitted to 
. © registration or attend classes until all fees are paid. 


ultio : 
tach p n and fees for each semester are due and payable in full at the time of 
*gistration 


o 
tr Wever, à stude 


nt registered for six semester hours or more may sign a con- 
ting im Hs e Student Accounts Office at the time of each registration permit- 
Na Van, © pay one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for fees payable 
No ce) at the time of registration and the remaining half on or before 
» 1970 (for the fall semester) and March 17. 1971 (for the spring 
On fo. ; A service fee of $5 will be due and payable at the time of registra- 
d payment plan. The University will not obligate 
nt in advance of the payment-due date for the second 
arges. Students who fail to make any payment when due 
| m suspended and may not attend classes until they have 
"eista rued fees and the $15 reinstatement fee and have been officially 

; ^ Stud Student Accounts Office. 
"Stated M Suspended for failure 
Cations ¢ 9T the semeste 
Ana °F reinstateme 
"Or pays all 


to meet payments when due may not be re- 
r after two weeks from the date of suspension. Appli- 
nt are to be made to the Student Accounts Office. 
fees chargeable to the student registered for credit. 


be ——————— 


Use 
Many na : 
nt of à Parents may wish some option in meeting and financing all or 
ba through r of a College education, the University offers educational Joan 
MCation >> the Girard Trust Bank in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Funds for 
Vashi , Inc. J 


Al Bton. Dio anchester, New Hampshire; and The Riggs National Bank, 


ilar in Purpose, these plans vary somewhat in coverage and con- 

ar and multiple-year plans are available. Insurance covering 

sponsor is provided through these plans. 

twenty-one years of age who are employed full-time are also 
ey may sponsor their own contracts. provided they meet 

plan for which they are applying. 


“ations describing these plans are available in the Office 
nancial Aid. 


Me life „ One-y 


— e 


————— 
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WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change in class schedult 

must be made in person or in writing to the Dean of the School. Notificat 

to an instructor is not an acceptable notice (see “Withdrawal,” page 63). te! 
In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of $ê " 

tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the following SC 

1. Complete withdrawal from the University: 


Fall Semester cen! 
Withdrawal dated on or before September 25, 1970.........-+ 90 pe 
Withdrawal dated September 28 to October 9, 1970........- 75 po 
Withdrawal dated October 12 to October 23, 1970..........- per 
Withdrawal dated after October 23, 1970................... none 

Spring Semester r cen! 
Withdrawal dated on or before February 5, 1971..........- 90 Pe cl 
Withdrawal dated February 8 to February 19, 1971... 75 Poel 
Withdrawal dated February 22 to March 5, 1971... a 


Withdrawal dated after March 5, 1971... mmm p wit 

For a change in status from full-time to part-time student or for parr ere 

drawal by a part-time student, the above schedule applies to the dil i 

in charges between the original program and the adjusted progra 

ing in effect. 

3. A student enrolled in a full-time program who drops or à udi 
continues to be in a full-time program will have no financial adju 
tuition made other than those involving course fees. Y 

4. A student who is granted military leave before completing 
given credit for all tuition paid for that semester, for use upon his milita) 
the University. No tuition will be refunded to a student grant 
leave (see “Military Leave,” page 65). 


N 


m cont 


[] 
a semest 


class 
In no case will tuition be refunded or reduced because of absence from js ™ 
Payment applies only to the semester for which a registration € 
curred, and in no case will this be credited to another semester... pe 
Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done -— t 
a student who has not a clear financial record. i] they can P? 
Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds unti 


banking arrangements in the community. 


Financial Aid* ——n 


FOR UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


p 


istan 
nancial assist ent 
time emplO¥ grio 
patesint 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY has a program of fi 


undergraduate students of scholarships, loans, grants, part- 
any combination of these resources. The University partici 
Mate. a pase 59. 
* For information concerning financial aid for students from foreign countries, * 


FINANCIAL AID 


Loan, Educational Opportunity Grant, and College Work- 
. Financial aid is awarded on the basis of the student's scholastic 
» financia] need, and qualities of leadership and character. 

Olarships are awarded for the academic year. : 
Pplications and supporting credentials for financial aid must be filed by Feb- 
hie. (entering freshmen), March 1 (enrolled undergraduate - entering 
ler; b T students) preceding the academic year of the award for the fall semes- 
sessi , October 31, for the spring semester; and by May 1, for the summer 

on*. 


Credenti i i 
dentials required of all financial aid applicants: 


stud Application for Financial Aid forms for entering freshmen and transfer 
ents will automatically be forwarded to the student when the Office of 
missions notifies the Office of Student Financial Aid that an Application 
na mission has been received and the student indicates he will apply for 
ncial aid. Students presently enrolled in the University may obtain forms 


' at the Office of Student Financial Aid. i 
cants arents’ Confidential Statement (Code 5246) must be filed by all appli- 
who are 


On o under twenty-five years of age, married or single, dependent 

for 4. "dependent of parental support. Students who are applying for aid 
| fle * academic year (September-June) and for the spring semester should 
f 


ha 1) Parents’ Confidential Statement with the College Scholarship Service, 
881, po’ Princeton, N.J, 08540; Box 1925, Berkeley, Calif. 94701; or Box 
dates vanston, Il], 60204, no iate 


f r than two weeks prior to the deadline 
for th, °F application, see dates above. Students applying for financial aid 
dig," Summer sessio 


n only should file the Parents' Confidential Statement 
€ of Student Financial Aid, George Washington Uni- 


ec ; 
tnit) with the Offic 


) ain forms at local secondary schools or upon re- 
forms, T sing College Scholarship Service. All other applicants may obtain 
UNdero-. at the Office of Student Financial Aid. : 
com transfer student is not eligible for scholarship funds unti 
Mum Pleted one 


aver full semester (15 hours) at this University with a min- 
for othe 3e of B (30). 


A transfer student is, however. immediately eligible 
Pes of financial aid 
Ny 
sts 
Choj 
‘ hinge , 
. Credit we awarded for the academic year unless otherwise specified and 


ty, lle o a “qual parts for each semester. Each holder must carry a full 
"itdeq Academic work during the period for which the scholarship is 

Abpli, 

Cations i 

a i , , 

"s ic - should be submitted on or before February 1, for the following 
Student Finn Unless otherwise specified, should be addressed to the Office 


ancial Aid. Awards are made during the month of April. All 
Ing e follow Bin with the fall semester. . 

and Applieg Scholarships are limited to students in the School of Engineer- 
"RI ed Science, The University offers many others which are open to 
= at iter Session, 
^l aia ^w 8 Semeste 
‘Or the follows 


Student is eligible for consideration only if he is enrolled in this University 


Ours in the immediately preceding spring semester or has applied for finan- 
ing fall semester 
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, : E RD «t and full. | 
engineering students. A special bulletin containing a complete list an "m 
formation concerning fellowships and scholarships may be obtained fro 
Office of Student Financial Aid, George Washington University, Washi 
D.C. 20006. hit | 
Association of Federal Communications Consulting Engineers Schon 
(1958).*—A full-tuition scholarship, including laboratory fees and books. wat 
able to a student of good character, promise, and leadership working d 
the degree of Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) and inte ' 
major in communications. et | 
Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships (1959) — Be i 
Alma Hand Britten for scholarship assistance to students entering the 
Engineering and Applied Science who would not otherwise be able © 
such professional study. Available for undergraduate and graduate study 
Henry Harding Carter Scholarship (1896).—Established by Maria for Y 
in memory of her husband to aid a deserving student who is preparing deg 
civil engineering profession. Available to students working toward the 
of Bachelor of Science (Civil Engineering). grwin” | 
Henry Parsons Erwin Scholarship (1955).—Established by Helen B. ial soto [ 
a memorial to her husband, a former Trustee of the University. A p : 
arship for a student in Engineering and Applied Science. a Giles ” 
Louis E. Giles Memorial Scholarships (1966).—Bequest of Susie sil 
honor and memory of her husband for scholarships to undergraduate = 
uate students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science requir 
cial assistance. tne te w 
George Washington University Board of Trustees Scholarships: 11 seme 
partial-tuition undergraduate scholarships which will begin in the fa in : à 
and extend for four successive academic years, provided the holder " be? 
B average, as well as a high standard of deportment, and continu to 
financial need. Candidates must plan to select a curriculum leading 
elor's degree. 


| 


GRANTS 


i uit” $ 
Disadvantaged Students Grants-in-Aid (1968)—Full- and paring 
grants available to disadvantaged students from the Washington d 
Area. E ducatio® 5 
Educational Opportunity Grants.—Authorized by the Higher ^ | need: jul 
of 1965 and available to undergraduate students with great -— on ? su 
applicant must show academic promise, be accepted for enroll iia 
time basis, or be a currently enrolled full-time student in good “of their i 
dents may receive Educational Opportunity Grants for each year 
education up to four years ;a]-tuitioft p 
Inner-city Student Tuition Grants (1968).—Full- and pena Cor 
available to disadvantaged students from the District of Col ‘Marriott 
Marriott Corporation Grant (1968).—Funds provided by t ^ god 
poration to help a needy minority group student. x 1968), T" cup 
Walt Whitman High School Key Club Grant-in-Aid ( f Columbia- 
expense grant for a disadvantaged student from the District o 
ward 10 9" 


C mirate ie r for à 
* This scholarship is renewable and is, therefore, not available each yea | 
freshman. 
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Ported by annu 


" r : t 
> Key Club at Wal 
! fund drives conducted by students of the Ke 
a C ' 
hitman High 


School in Bethesda., Maryland 


FOR GRADUATE STUDY 


SCHOLARSHIPS, FEI LOWSHIPS, ul saga 
i JT istance fc 
The George Washington University program of financial stris es ree 
Audents includes graduate scholarships, fellowships, — e MM 
Pplication for n to graduate study is a agen Posie oe 
: niversity participates in the National Defense Stude ’ 
r "Study Programs. rraduate scholarships, fellow- 
; Pplication and correspondence concerning os se i E 
afe i y to 
shi » Or Assistantships, unless otherwise < opens È ^ - Uni A 
X > ^» ashi € y -— 
ht, | c. "at E. aédremed to sane s ` ti on and supporting cre 
atn, D.C. 20006 Unless otherwise specified, app + c menge tmi e 
i : . " rece 
—- should be Submitted not later than Marc I 
ich the award is made. hebt tuum. di ail iM 
"Parate application for National Defense Studen 


d id 
le > ent Financial A 
Program must be submitted to the Office of Stude 
for the following academic year. 


s e 56. 
"hips (1959).—See page ` 

rederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships ‘ - Full ao aae 
: * and Margaret M. deMaine Scholarships auis iir ar aes 
Put, "ships for 8raduate students whose research 2? Conai Garit 

er um ' m 
the ni nquiries should be made to the Director c 

ersity, 
Louis E. Giles VR 

i 

the elta Gamma 


ASSISTANTSHIPS, TRAINEESHIPS 


admissi 


torial Sch larships (1966) oe wep —Established by 
Scholarship Endowment Fund (1 


ate women. 
i Delta Gamma, national fraternity for gradu 

ne Fellow, ents in Master's and doc- 
Teaching Fellow ships.—Available to students x ws ames oe 
Each teaching fellow renders a designated 


I tment Ui nst y “ce > d Y f 800 (on 
ru s s n C up to $2, 
; € if icuion and receives a tipe d 


"- basis), Plus tuition and course fees 


h 'e hips, including 
tition ne! Science Foundation Graduate Fellow ships.- - p dare 
i o ati $2,8 on a 12-mon ; 
Aces of $4 o pends of $2,400 to $2,800 (on a 
aw, 


chi No 
eac dent child. 

4 year for dependent spouse and each depen 

for clinica] 


or social 
areas of study, education, — deu 
ati hind =e )Mffice, Natic . 
em PPlications Should be made to the Fellowship aha Avene: NW.. 
- i il, 2 »ns 4 
Mehington "ces ,ationa] Research Council, 2101 Con 
ation ie — 20418. 


en : 4ndatic r — Av adie s udents 
! r ri h - ail bl to st 
: + “ou 1 ion G aduate 7 aineeships 4 


2,400 to $2,800 (on a 
Nth bac: raineeships include tuition, stipends — € a dh 
Plicati ns E ' and stipulated allowances for — eate emn 
Art à s uld © submitted prior to February 15 tc 
Sciences, 


j tlated Fields.—Avai 
à Assistantships in Operations Research and -— E 
utes, a ) he junior and senic , ) 
Shoo) of males, and to undergraduates on the junio: enia. aree 
niversity, Research Assistants are expectec vien aie 4 
ing research in Support of an established resea 


Cond 
Progra uct m a 
| »ved researc 
ER "in conducting individual research on an appro 


UE P 
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project. Stipends vary from $3,124 to $6,449, depending on the status of thf | 
student and the tenure of the appointment (9-12 months). Further info | 
tion and applications are available from the Director, Institute for M -— | 
ment Science and Engineering, Staughton Hall, 707 Twenty-secon 3 ) 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037. tudy 

Resident Assistantships.—Available to graduate students in any field of yo 
who are interested in working with the student personnel program in Unive 
residence halls. Specific duties vary with the position, but basically cons. 
counseling, advising student groups, and administration. Remuneration F 
according to the responsibilities and demands of the position. All positions 
part-time, enabling staff members to enroll as full-time students. Further ! | 
mation may be obtained from the Office of the Associate Dean of Students 
Residence Halls and Counseling. 


LOAN FUNDS 


«v in goons 
The following loan funds are available to students in the University 1n p 
ance with the qualifications placed thereon by the donors. Student. id. 
direct inquiries to and file applications with the Office of Student Financ! nite 
Applicants for a National Defense Education Act Student Loan oF " App 
Student Aid Fund loan must file a Parents’ Confidential Statement and p b 
cation for Financial Aid. Deadline for submitting applications with $ let 
ing credentials is February 1 (entering freshmen), March 1 (enro recedint 
graduate or entering transfer students), April 1 (graduate students) PP May 
the academic year of the award; October 31, for the spring semester sity is 
l, for the summer session*. Application for admission to the Univ E 
prerequisite for consideration. Thi 
National Defense Education Act Student Loan Program. cad mi 
available to full-time graduate or undergraduate students in 8 te stude 
standing who are in need of financial assistance. An undergras - » 
may borrow for college expenses a sum not exceeding $1,000 a pea grad 
ing his entire undergraduate program, a sum not to exceed $5,( The total 
or professional student may borrow a maximum of $2,500 a yonn ohi | 
loans made to such a student for all years, including any loans m " 
as an undergraduate, may not exceed $10,000. for in Title ^ 
State Guaranteed Loan Program.—These loans, provided " te. 
Part B of the Higher Education Act of 1965, are administ ii 
student wishing further information should contact the Depar the 
Education in the state in which he is a legal resident. plished bY al 
Warren Stickler Memorial Loan Fund (1966).—A fund eS ickler i5 # 
Precision Measurements Association as a memorial to Warren ti jl- 
able to students in the Measurement Science curricula. , enrolled as a 
U.S. Loan Program for Cuban Students.—Cuban Nationals, within cube 0 
time students, who are unable to receive support from sources ore than $1, 
cause of action by the Cuban Government, may borrow not i dust? 
a year or $500 for one semester : . to full-time ge in 
United Student Aid Fund Loan. em year “ 
and undergraduate students who have complete 


This fund is av 

d the freshman iesit 
: U 

s enrolled pen for W” 


, eti 
* A Summer Sessions student is eligible for consideration only paet or 


for at least 8 semester hours in the immediately preceding sprin 
cial aid for the following fall semester 


FINANCIAL AID 


es The 
$1,500 a year. 
l tance. Students may borrow up er p- MERE 
al assistanc ^ ets ! 
é le s student, including any loans m po P an di edd 
hors 1 $7,500. Application must be 
ay not exceed $7,500. , bordi 
J ated abc è ; 
' "ough the University by the date p pre ese PR fund 
| | "ch é her nephew, 
ohn Brewster y illis, Jr., Loan Fu —— > 
MAAEIE established by Mrs. William 1 -— = renun oe De mer 
Em er W , is avail ble to Mechanica ; : 
"under (ortas rested in aeronautics. 
"ale or Undergraduate ) who are primarily interested j 


al: at the Uni- 
l are also avalable a ! 

: Sot of short-time emergency loan funds a os lá a bpoll balle 
Versity, ntormation concerning these funds is z ntz 
“allable from the Office of Student Financial Aid. 
“OLLEGE WORK-STUDY PROGRAM 
The Federal Colleg 
off c 


“ampus f 


e We rk- roger m np vide t-time obs both on and 
é provide pa ime J 
1 Study I ogra s I l 
Nation 


and infor- 
e / lications anc 
Or full-time students with financial need ware c 
-time 
` > "inancial Aid. 
are available at the Office of Student Financ 


' of both 
i a registry o 
: Student and Alumni Career Services Office maintains 
full-time 4 b 


area for under- 
B é ington area 
and part-time Positions available in the Washing 
T 
p- and graduate Students 
eT registratio 
‘ n, 
Caree Bt 


Intere d 1 he ` j 7 j Al i 
n i sted students may app ly at the Stu ent an umn 
tio f s ' M P G street, N W., for interviews and referrals to 

x P. ey are qua lified 


on 'aduate for 


E tude Ww & I lc wh vec mpleted 
) ha e co 
" S 1 I e ancial need 


é ‘erage 

. with a B ave 

ill-time work (15 hours) at this l e uae rens 
- y Od 

Sch ter are eligible for consideration for University 

Olai e £ 

demi 


» ng aca- 
r the followi 
Scholarships are awarded in the spring fo 

. See Instructions 

Pages S455 


> financial aid, 
t pplying for undergraduate fir 

or applying 

| | sibility of 
t > the responsi ) 

the ited awards for graduate teaching fellowships are "T ^ MÀ : 
2 T. man Of the department or dean of the school in 

Vork as a teaching fellow 
4nd written 

funds for under 
At and are ay 


doe Eng- 
ires excellent knowledge of g 
requ | 
"ign students are 
* and graduate foreign a 
- graduate anc ( (mmm 
ve m.m s he Immigration 
T the United States through the 
atus in the uted Sti 


. f- 
^ l > available su 
in the United States should — i D a 
for > attempti 

> l 'ar before atte € 
for one full yea enamita 

J for one acade 
T D^ —— - room and 
| $4 100 Th estimate includes roc 

ately $4.1] is 


liday, or 
'5; no travel, holiday 
KS, clothes. and incidental expenses; no t 

are Included 


to Coy ere xpe nses 


Y. The cost 
boar Sone, à 


EE 


Y 


r» 


Prizes 


Norman B. Ames Memorial Award.—Established by many friends of f 
fessor Ames and awarded annually to a graduating senior of the School of E 
gineering and Applied Science who is nominated by his fellow students as E 
ing made significant contributions to the students in the School of Engi 
and Applied Science and to the School and University. 

Martin Mahler Prize in Materials Testing.—4A one- -year membership in 3 
American Society for Testing Materials awarded to the upper division or E 
uate student in engineering who submits the best reports on tests in the ^ 
rials laboratories course with preference given to prestressed concrete tests: 

School of Engineering and Applied Science Distinguished Scholar.—^ 
tificate awarded annually by the Faculty of the School of Engineering an 
plied Science to the senior who graduates with the highest scholastic stani 
The student's name is engraved on a plaque displayed in Tompkins Hall 0 
gineering. 

Sigma Tau Prize.—A medal awarded annually by Xi Chapter to the v 
man in the School of Engineering and Applied Science who maintains t he 
est scholastic standing in the work of the entire year. 

Theta Tau Activities Plaque.—A plaque awarded annually by 
Chapter to the senior in the School of Engineering and Applied Sci 
the most outstanding record in activities for the entire period of his at 


Gamma pe 


ence 
tendant? 


Regulations —— 


A STUDENT ENROLLED in the School of Engineering and Applied Scienc? 
required to conform to the following University regulations. from the 

A student who withdraws or is suspended, or is otherwise absent rk ofl 
University for one semester or more, may re-enter and continue his wo 
under the rules and regulations in force at the time of his return. | inform 

If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals materia’ “vers 
tion on an application for admission, registration card, or any other covet 
document, his registration may be canceled. If such falsification 1$ | e 
after the student has established an academic record at the Universi gible 
be subject to dismissal from the University. Such a student will e 
(except by special action of the Faculty) for subsequent registra 
University. 


ACADEMIC DISHONESTY nary 


Academic dishonesty on the part of any student will result in mm à 
grade of F for the course involved and also may, upon the Mr Uni niversi 
of the appropriate dean's council, result in his suspension c r rea ’ 
for a stated period, at the end of which time he may petition ^ record fo 
The disciplinary grade of “Failure—Academic Dishonesty” W! omputatió? sj 
the course involved, and this grade will be employed the rawn 

the quality-point index. A student so suspended shall be pawe ted. 

other courses except those in which all work has been comple 
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REGULATIONS 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 
A Student may not make any changes in his approved program of studies with- 
put the approval of the Dean Requests for change in class registration must 
Made on form provided in the School Office. 
m Uring the seven d 
ay be added to the 
the Dean, 
OUrses may be dr i 
alty only during epis days following the first day of classes, with the 
*PProva of the instructor, the student's adviser, and the Dean. Courses may 
aduate students without academic penalty only within the first 


à semester, with the approval of the instructor and the Dean. 


ays following the first day of classes of a semester, — 
student's program with the approval of the instructor an 


W 
THDRAWAL 
A Ti 78 16 
adent who withdraws or is otherwise absent from the L niversity for ona 
ger Or more must apply for readmission. If readmitted, he continues his 
adm; Under the requirements and regulations in force at the time of his re- 
“mission, 
uc PPlications for withdrawal from the University or for change in class soot 
tion t * made in Person or in writing to the Dean of the School. Notifica- 
O an i 


, “0 instructo 
Cla] tthdrawa) fror 
Penalty, re 


r is not an acceptable notice. 

m à course or from the University, without academic or finan 
i Y i i x sc > to 

quires the permission of the Dean of the School. Permission 


, y 
rom the University will not be granted to a student who does not 
r financial record. 


Withdraw 
ave à clea 
day rodrawal from any course without academic penalty after the fourteenth 
ellowing the first day of classes of a semester may be granted by the Dean 
Cirey ,iraduate students only under the following conditions: (1) ws no 
Officia] ay Make the request necessary; (2) the request is —! - 2 
all con. for late withdrawal: (3) as of the date of request, the p mn 
May uth. Involved are C or better. In exceptional circumstances a ne 
the firs orize withdrawal for graduate students without academic pena ty ae 
Withdraw d Weeks Of a semester. In all cases financial regulations gove g 
Char. remain in full effect. ; WV. 
Met jy t id for courses dropped without the approval of the — - 
hot efect ; Student, Reporting the dropping of a course to ani 


$ discontinuance. 
Reny 


"in toward a degree is given only after registration for and satisfactory com- 
tanding © Tequired work of a course or upon the granting of advanced 
Course Tat A student who takes a course as an auditor may not take the same 

teque., ^. Credit, | T 
Ace the st the Registrar will issue to undergraduate degree candidates a bal- 
Mai in P Showing the amount of work completed and the requirements re- 
met for the degree. 
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TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 


2 : : of 
Official transcripts of student records are issued on request of the student 
former student who has a clear financial record. A fee of one dollar is cham 
for each transcript. 


SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT 


x 


A student who plans to attend summer school at another institution and 
credit so earned toward graduation from this University must first secure. 
written approval of the Dean. In no event will credit in excess of what 
be earned in a similar period in this University be recognized. 


CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 


Degree candidates are expected to maintain continuous registration until ° 
degree requirements are satisfied. Students who have completed course the 
tration (including the thesis) maintain continuous registration by paying 
“continuous registration” fee (see page 52). By failing to register a 
semester or more, the student breaks his registration and must be ree 
The procedure for readmission for Master's candidates is the same a$ eesti 
undergraduates (see page 16). A “Readmitted Student” is required to 
the curriculum requirements existing at the time of his readmission. , 
Students must be registered during the summer if they elect to take or dif 
are taking required examinations, are receiving guidance toward rwn 
sertations, or are expecting to graduate at the end of the Summer Sessio 
Students on Military Leave see page 65. 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS the 
To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation a student must have id 
admission requirement of the School: completed satisfactorily the ih he 5 
curriculum, residence, and other requirements for the degree for W <etration 
registered; and be free from all indebtedness to the University. Re 
either for course work or on the "continuous registration" fee basis, nf of 
for the semester or summer session immediately preceding the awardi 
degree. filed m 
Application for Graduation.—Application for graduation must vi or sua 
the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for the last semes 
mer session of the senior or final year. ions will b? 
Students completing degree requirements during the Summer "d they nave 
awarded diplomas (no formal convocation) September 30, provi d p 
completed all degree requirements and have applied for graduatlo 
of registration for the Summer Sessions. fuse to co? 
Attendance and Conduct.—The University reserves the right to |" unsa” 
fer a degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has 
factory. 


is T 


THE LIBRARY the U% 
i i ee sat using al 

All students registered in the University have the I = to browse 

versity Library. Its stacks are open, and all students are wele 


| 


| 


Must b, 


e 

À fine 
Circula 
esery, 


Open, except that 
p. 


their leisure, 


iS 5 
REGULATIONS 6 


fees, 
aiiis ən the payment of 

’ Identification Card, ciara , days. 
The Student ks are borrowed for out: de circulation is 30 so 
eresented when books i yks available for — ew Any book w z: 
loan period for most boc sach day a book is 1 for reserve or other up 
Of 25 cents is charged for M. Library if needed : n when the peg a 
les is subject to recall by "dé reserve reading y fe beginning at 8:3 
* books must be wr cer dian for overnight 

they may be 


at a 
hereof th 
action t UL s 
ese ù refe es tad hdi until his library 
sharge E: 
: ple Gr Li of a student are w 

5 c 
Teserve book js Overdue. Grac 
ecord jg Clear, 


All Students usin 
detai 
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ty Library are expected tc 
> University L \ 
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Tegulation . . 
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i 5%, avi e E 
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MILITARY LEAVE 
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N gene, 
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Other ¢ 
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ired 
” Xt requir 
stration” is not 

f “continuous Mere readmission to the 
ance o ' fo 
ararenance € er, he must apply fc cts to return. v 
LL *: however, . "m" > expec 'hich he 
ary Ta semester in which ne semester for whic di 
advance of t s fore he completes a redited to his acco 

> > Dei 

military leave this payment will be c 
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t of his tuitio 


ded 
ion be refun 
case ] tuition 

L rsity. In no case wil 

e University. 

upon his return to the 

dent granted military leave. 


IS granted 
all or par 


STUDENT INFORMATION 
tu- 
: ceep the s 
al , ting to ke it for 
| viniveiy M auo of utm would use Jy 
Tal, the Policy of the wut of the hands of t 4 rain flex 
ecord Confidential and « x: a inne dnd UD ' i 
an legitimate reasons, / ps 


ity in their 
> unity in 
l he comm ) 
lent, the University, or t 
t to hinder the student, 
endeavors, 


rmatio 
equired þh 


d below, 
cept as note 

> released, excep 

tudent will be relea 

= n Concerning a s 


i / the stu- 
i ting by 
quested in wri 
Jer or subpoena, or en eee dent 
y court orde — € 
j er or not t X 
:h as whether o * ree; 
i t public record, such as not he received P deg en- 
mation Which is c : 'ndance; whether or xollese in which he is 
2 cored; "xa m Pons the school or cc E 4 
Tess and telephone n , itutions o 
ed insti 
: ecognize cog- 
i 1 ripts of record to e L the various " » 
ISSuance of formal - sademic achievemen didus Ln oad 
* Certification of ac Le eering, e erly validate 
E iy wae tione (law, medicine, —RÜ by properly 
ction d Ron IC e r appropriate superv 
lon o records, unde apr » agencies. 
ives o Bovernment investigative ag N 
TIO! 
SERVICE INFORMA 
"TY PoLICy ON SELECTIVE SERVICE I ic status only when 
f a student's oem be notified. 
er, iting that the draft )n packet of each 
thorizes, 4 S 2d into the registratic 
ation Card is 
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male student registered on campus, exclusive of those in the National Law Cer 
ter and the School of Medicine. This card contains the following statement: 
By my signature below, I hereby authorize the University to notify my 
draft board of my academic status in the University, or of any changes n 
academic status that occur during this semester. o 
If the student signs the card, the University then automatically notifies 
draft board. If the student does not sign the card, no notification is sent. ed 
tional Law Center students and students in the School of Medicine should ch 
with the appropriate dean’s office for details of the policy in their school. 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student fro 
the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest “able 
student or the University, the University Administration deems it adv 

to do so. 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 
e rig 
all 8° 


The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve « 
to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations $ 
into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


ots vild 
The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property in wk 
ings. A “Lost and Found” Office is located in the Campus Security omo? 


RECENTLY ESTABLISHED REGULATIONS 


An Appendix (pages 135-36) contains regulations recently approved by 
University’s Board of Trustees. 


Cooperative Programs —— 


CO-OP PROGRAM WITH NAVAL SHIP RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT LABORATORY 


ort 

THIS UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM is an organized plan which integrates f n 
study at the School of Engineering and Applied Science with practi napo” 
ence at the Naval Ship Research and Development Laboratory, TL. 
Maryland. During this 5-year program it is possible for the stude ship 
more than $10,000 on planned technical work assignments at the in 
Research and Development Laboratory, obtain a Bachelor of el in à pre 
such areas as Civil, Electrical, or Mechanical Engineering, and ition wit? 
ferred position upon graduation to obtain a permanent Civil Service p rient? 
a grade and salary commensurate with the student’s education and expe is e 

The employment is related to the field of study in which the stu work 
gaged, and it is diversified in order to afford breadth of experience. parallels ™ 
experience increases in difficulty and responsibility, and in general P 
student’s progress through the academic phases of his education. 


COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 


Tuition, textbooks, and fees (exclusive of room and board) up to 50 per cent 
ay be granted on request. If tuition assistance is received, the Co-Op student 
ust agree to serve as a Government civilian employee after graduation for a 
Mod equal to the period for which tuition is granted. x 
9 participate in this cooperative program, the student must be academically 
*Ptable to the University and must meet the requirements of the Civil Serv- 
9mmission for employment at the Naval Ship Research and Development 
“oratory, For additional information, write to Dean Harold Liebowitz, 
hool of Engineering and Applied Science, George Washington University, 
‘hington, D.C. 20006. 


m 


ace, 


——— OF UNIVERSITIES OF THE WASHINGTON METROPOLIT 
, im 


oie universities in Washington, D. C.— The American University, the Cath- 
ni niversity of America, The George Washington University, Georgetown 
versity, and Howard University—have formed a Consortium through which 
develo x Coordinating the use of their respective facilities. As the arrangement 
PS, juniors, seniors, and graduate students in approved programs leading 
rees in any one of the universities will increasingly have the opportunity 
ome ga the combined offerings of all five universities the particular 
artici, pna best meet their needs. Y 
V Pation is limited to campus degree candidates. The following, how- 
w wre excluded: freshman and sophomore students, and students in Canon 
Participation Y^ Medicine, and Theology. Law students are also excluded e 
torge ion, except for candidates for the degree of Master of Laws at The 
ashington University and Georgetown University. > 
Courses, such as private instruction (as in music or art) or tutorial 
cluded ^ Courses in preparation for passing the language requirement, are ex- 
Resery rom the Consortium program. Also excluded are courses offered in 
Cer Training Corps programs. 
Wiversis ^ ATE encouraged to study the announcements of programs of all five 
Registrar nsortium application forms and instructions are available from 
ticipate ; after the student has obtained his registration packet. In serine 
app Oval o in the Consortium program, the graduate student must obtain the 
his de 's adviser; the undergraduate student must obtain the approval of 


Mle ay Alaa Student may not take courses at another university that are avail- 
own, 


0 deg 


stud cial 


p 8 i * * 
Sure 'udent registers and pays at his own university for all Consortium 
cific inquiries should be addressed to the Registrar. 


AR p 
OR 
CE RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS (AFROTC) 


e 
Provigi Pártment of Aerospace 


Visions Studies at Catholic University of America, under 
"lic Unive of an Agreement between George Washington University and Cath- 
The ii offers a two-year AFROTC program. 
misc esau] completion of the program qualifies the student for a reserve 
Nell. lif n the United States Air Force upon graduation. Exceptionally 
ram is *d students may receive a Regular Officer appointment. The pro- 


Tee Provide education that will develop skills and attitudes vital 
Professional Air Force Officer. Emphasis is placed on qualities 


Sa 
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of leadership and other attributes essential to progressive advancement in? 

positions of increasing responsibility as commissioned officers in the Air Fo 
Full-time students who have two years remaining toward a baccalaurealé 

graduate degree are eligible to enter the program. Each student must | 

physical and mental standards set by the Air Force. Candidates must " 

plete six weeks of Field Training, conducted by the Air Force at desig? 

bases, during the summer preceding enrollment into the program. A stude 

must have and maintain a quality-point index of 2.00 or its equivalent. m 

cations must be made early in the academic year prior to the one of enro 

in the program, so that all qualification criteria may be met in time for 

tion consideration in the spring. lime? | 
The program is offered at Catholic University. At the time of enro% 

a registration fee must be paid. There is no tuition charge. Students " 

program receive a monthly retainer fee of $50. Uniforms and textboo 

furnished without cost. Students participating in the Field Training ph 

paid at a rate established by the U.S. Government and are also furnished 

to and from the Field Training base. studi | 
Interested students should consult the Department of Aerospace 

Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 20017. 


University Computer Center — 


THE UNIVERSITY COMPUTER CENTER has facilities available for academic Fy 
poses to all registered students and to members of the instructional st " 
Center has as its principal mission the provision of a powerful © 
system which serves the University in its educational and research ¢ fa 
The Center's programming staff concentrates its efforts in conducting jp. 
and staff seminars, consulting with users in the preparation of complica 
grams, and carrying out computer-oriented research. Model 5 
The Computer Center equipment consists of an IBM system 360 unit P” | 
computer with 256,000 positions of core storage, a 2,314-disk storage gun 
viding on-line storage for more than 200 million characters, a card T€ dit 
a high speed line printer, and four tape drives. The principal oy qu? 
are available are FORTRAN IV, COBOL, Programming Language MEA p 
Assembly Language, Report Program Generator (RPG), and 
addition, there are numerous utility, statistical, data manipulation, 
tion systems available in the Computer Center Library of Programs. ms } 
are available on a first-come first-served basis for preparation of pro 
data. Govern, 
Computer programming courses are offered by the School of school ° 
and Business Administration, the Department of Statistics, and ed 
Engineering and Applied Science. In addition, many other depart } 
courses that utilize the computer as a research adjunct to course vo 


ay 


The Computer Center is open 24 hours a day Monday throug } 
and until midnight on Friday. Saturday hours are 9 a.m. to 5 p-™ | 


Eu The Speech and Hearing Clinic 


THE Spp, 
PE à x A 
EECH AND HE ARING CLINIC offers diagnostic and remedial work for chil- 


palate pa Adults with such communication difficulties as stuttering, lisping, cleft 
lems, Diag . cerebral palsied speech, and voice, articulatory, and hearing prob- 
Standard prem and remedial work is also available for persons with non- 
menta] nnt usage due to such conditions as hearing loss, brain damage, 
ln e and environmental factors. À i i 
ized testin e fee for an initial evaluation is $20. Fees for additional special- 
8 


Speech are dependent on the testing involved. The fees for individual 
or hearing therapy range from $3 to $10 a session. Fees are reduced 


9r full-time ; 
erap time students enrolled in the Univ ersity and for persons receiving group 
Fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier. 
02 CNN The Reading Center 
HE RE 
els: DING CENTER offers individual diagnostic and corrective services for all 
Mproven aY, elementary, secondary, and adult. In addition special reading 
kis, classes are conducted on the high school, college, and adult levels. 
inance u *le diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, hearing, and dom- 
and a oer and the various reading and spelling tests. Results are interpreted, 
Vidua] ten report is presented in conference with the parents or the indi- 


TI , 
e. Special reading cl 
are offered throug 


asses for high school students, college students, and 
st i 
YY skills an 


hout the year at stated intervals. Special classes for 
d spelling are also available. Emphasis is placed on improvement 
^ Speed, comprehension, and study skills. Machines such as the 
e accelerator, and controlled reader are also used for increas- 
aka. 9 Comprehension. 
'nic.—The fee for individual diagnosis is $60; for individual in- 
smal] mum for semi-individual instruction, $6 a lesson; for instruc- 
ing Impr - with common reading difficulties, $5 a lesson. 
moult levels pe ement.—Classes are offered for students on high school and 
Tdin to » Including college and graduate students. Students are grouped ac- 
and ș needs, and emphasis is placed on vocabulary, study skills, spelling, 
ten in t of comprehension, The fee for full-time students currently regis- 


Wenty niversity is $60 for twenty lessons; for other clients, $100 for 
Ali essons, j 


es are Payab 


e 


le in advance at the Office of the Cashier 


Ne ' Veterans Education 


OFp 
Vetera, CE OF 


be x THE REGISTRAR assists students entitled to educational benefits as 

the ls. dipl Orphans with any problems which may arise concerning their 

Veterans tice also processes certification of enrollment and attendance to 
“Administration so that monthly allowances will be paid. 
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When feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or war orphans should 
consult the Office of the Registrar prior to submitting application to the Veter 
ans Administration. All such students should obtain the instruction sheet iss% 
by the Office of the Registrar, which sets forth requirements to be fulfilled 
before certification of enrollment can be made to the Veterans Administrati®™ 
and which includes other information of general interest. C 

The Veterans Administration is at 2033 M Street, N.W., Washington, D. 
20421. 


Alumni Associations — 


THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


THE OBJECTIVES OF THIS ASSOCIATION are to unite the graduates who wish © 
associate themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purpos 
and to promote the general welfare of the University. Uni 
Eligible members are those who have matriculated in any school of the 
versity and who have left the University in good standing, or any person «the 
is or has been a member of the teaching, research, or administrative staff 0 
University, or of the Board of Trustees of the University. Active mem 


those eligible members who are current contributors (dues or otherwise) ja 
life members of The George Washington University General Alu M 


tion, the Alumni Association of any school of the University, or contr 
the Annual Support Program. 3 pc 
The Alumni Office is in Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street, N.W., Washington 
20006. ad 
All alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes ot 
dress or occupation and to supply information with regard to their 
alumni. 


THE ENGINEER ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY, INC. i 
The Engineer Alumni Association was organized in 1936 and incorpo ies of 
1963 to coordinate with the General Alumni Association those Associati? 
primary interest to the engineering alumnus. The objectives of the School, © 
are to provide the link between the graduates and Faculty of -z Applied 
help promote the general welfare of the School of Engineering 2 in 
Science and of the University, to foster activities of the engineering ofessio® 
tions recognized by the University, and to advance the engineering E 
in general. «actors 
Since 1966 the Association has been governed by a board of apa nt 
prised of 15 elected members of the Association plus the Engine? ciation: Five 
tives serving on the governing board of the General Alumni AS: s- ting 
members of the Association are elected each year, prior to the 
to three-year board memberships as listed below: 


le 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATIONS 


Term Expiring 1970 
Rolph Albert 
Matthew Flato 


Term Expiring 1971 
Solomon Fineblum 
Raymond P. Morales 
arvey J. Flatt Arthur E. Proctor 
William H. Holt Edwin O. Stengard 


John L. Wolfgang, Jr. Edward A. Wareham III 


Term Expiring 1972 
Francis J. Hughes 
Douglas L. Jones 
John R. Manning 
Delmer C. Ports 

" Elmer W. Whitlock, Jr 

Ee Alumni Assoc lation Re 
William j^. Brown 
lam J, Ellenberger 


presentatives 


At th 
e : . : . 
the June meeting each year the board elects officers for its operation during 


Presid ming year, The officers for the year 1969-70: 
Ro ent—William H. Holt, B.S. in Engr. 1957, LL.B. 1961; 4300 N. 23rd 
Vice ath Arlington, Va. 22207 
i resident — Raymond P. Morales, B.S. (E.E.) 1965; 7300 Churchill Road, 
ecrer an, Va. 22101 
d a John L. Wolfgang, Jr., B.E.E. 1962, M.S. in Engr. 1967; 5600 54th 


Treasy 2 Apt. 411, Riverdale, Md. 20840 


Adam, c, Douglas L. Jones, B.M.E. 1963, M.S. in Engr. 1965; 2000 N. 
5 Street, Apt. 232, Arlington, Va. 22201 


STUDENT LIFE 


THE 
* OFFIC Ves 
togas, ^ OF THE VICE PRESIDENT FOR STUDENT AFFAIRS develops Student Life 
|  Mructis, ' Policies, and procedures to complement the University's formal in- 


on i : ; 
a e rogram. These activities are implemented through the offices of the 
Ogica] Cli cans of Students, Health Services, International Students, Psycho- 
alls, lad th” Student and Alumni Career Services, Student Activities, residence 


the University Center. 


l 


RESID STUDENT SERVICES 
ENCE HALLS 


Mplete į 
e i y . . * m. 
from «Information concerning the University's residence halls is available 


C, 2000 Ousing Administrator, George Washington University, Washington, 


May be `, Information concerning off-campus housing near the University 
"ust oa ved at this Office. The reservation of rooms in private houses 
. lade 


$ y students 
m ? 
dent ission to the Unive 


oe Will : rsity does not include a room reservation. The stu- 
, Feceive, with his 


in tion notification of acceptance, University residence hall 

form, and a aoo êPplication for residence hall space, a medical examination 

ation s declaration of intent to attend the University. The medical exam- 

lay lo the Aet be completed by the applicant and his physician and re- 
D 


niversity Health Services Office. The application for residence 
for anni. © Must 


tit PPlicants E accompanied by a $100 nonrefundable deposit (m 
0 the eposit ned by early decision). Early decision students must sub- 
^ ter p y January 15, The housing deposit is credited toward the sec- 
Ment üst be Som charge, Rooms are leased for the academic year, and pay- 


ade in advance of each semester 


In, 


TR 
*sidence Hall Rates per Person for Two Semesters* 


R 
a Men: Room and Room 
s Hall Food Service Only 
Ouble r 
"ile Saag _~ aa me th han ae $1,220 $650 


D NIU -- seine M . . 1,170 600 
' b 


and uti 
llization of Halis are subject to change 


x " "e seer 
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Bal 
i P. Room and Room 
| For Men: Food Service only 
Ba PER T | Calhoun Hall 6 | 
pal DELL. |j double room BE NC oU 1,170 "M 
| IM RE Cees EE eee 1,120 
| Madison Hall (graduate and professional students) 65 
| oo EE 00 0 E 1,220 100 | 
y Mitchell Hall—single room 1,270 
| | Welling Hall 650 
F d ee Se a qe 1,220 550 
i | o a LLL UN I a ETE IIR I BE M 1,120 | 
l | For Women: 600 | 
H | | | Crawford Hall (upperclass women)—double room.................... 1,170 700 
f | Graduate Women's Hall—apartment for three.......................... 1,270 
| | Strong Hall (upperclass women) 700 
cono c0 oco BERE 0o LU DRE 1,270 650 
[ ED INN ATR 1,220 
! Thurston Hall 
double room, triple room, large suite for four......................-. 1,220 À 
| | smaller suite for four, suite for six... 1,170 
i 
| | | FOOD SERVICE 
Resi ^ r " s r i freg » , ired to p 
i esidents of Thurston Hall and all resident freshman men are requ! Me 
" | | ticipate in the food service plan. The plan is optional for all other » meals) 
1 | | Well-balanced meals are served cafeteria style seven days a week ( 0 riod 
T | Food service payment does not cover University holidays or vacation Pi pal 
i | All meal cards admit to the dining rooms in Thurston Hall and Mitche veh 
| | | Residents of Calhoun, Crawford, Madison, Strong, and Welling Halls 
| ! | preference for the use of the dining room in the University Center. 
M | 
j l UNIVERSITY CENTER i 
| The term University Center encompasses a building, an organization: ; the 
| program. The building is the University's center for community life. » of | 
P 1 | physical instrument for implementation of the programs and " : 
| f nM | organization. j ea and slums 
n The organization, composed of students, faculty, administrators, vitið 
| '| provides an informal education medium for individual and group ^, It 
| BN adapted to the leisure-time interests and needs of the college ee p? 
| t also provides training for those directly involved in managemen 
| gramming for the Center. av Center is | 
The primary purpose of the George Washington University rect 
continuing development of a broad cultural, intellectual, soc! | | 
| tional à ici isi f its various © jife 
program. Its secondary purpose is the provision o munity | 
and facilities to the campus community for the development of yt the 
| The Center houses a wide range of facilities to serve the stud 


, stude, 
areas, a theater, bowling lanes and a billiard room, a faculty ciu an ipfo" 
| I ganization offices and workrooms, meeting and conference roO ing 107^ 


| | pus, including dining rooms and a rathskeller, a bookstore, lounges dent ^ 
| 


: u— > x 4 dr 
| mation center, music listening rooms, social areas, shower an 
lockers, and parking accommodations. 
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HEALTH SERVICES 


The Health Se 


; adice > , ic 
rvices Staff assists students with their medical needs by advice 
and 


treatment, by proper referral when necessary, and by e ique on 
Mr Physicians, For medical emergencies and health consultations — ; 
9. the campus, a Student Health Clinic open Monday through ne oa 
SR to 10 p.m. during the academic year and from 9 a.m. to 4 -— uas 
the Summer Sessions, with physician in attendance. On Saturdays, a p ysicia 
i available from 9 a.m. until 12 noon. For night and weekend emergencies, 
ments May go to the emergency room of the University Hospital for oy 
mt The basic fee for this visit will be paid by the Health Services, and 
«Qt c arges will be the responsibility of the student. This arrangement is for 
Cy care only. 
ical privileges also include hospitalization, including board and ae 
ee niversity Hospital for not more than one week during any €— 
S. Period— the necessity to be determined by the Director of —— M 
ese privileges do not include maternity benefits. All additio 


‘Mergen 


e charges for Operating room, anesthetics, laboratory, X-ray, —P P 
Y Special Services must be paid by the student. Expenses incurred for e 
Nations and 


treatment by specialists, such as eye refraction and peto 
laboras Orthopedic examinations and application of cast or — — ! 
pry and X-ray work, and surgical operations, must be paid by the š u ^1 
Tent] ese medical benefits apply only to illness or disability — "v = 
c Y enrolled in the University. They do not apply to illness or disa y: r 
tween the last day of examinations for a semester or summer sessio 
pletion of registration for the next semester or summer oe "" 
choj e Student may, if he so desires, engage physicians and nurses of his 
Rul t when he does so he will be responsible for the fees charged. x 
the ES (1) the Director of Health Services is — 19 ae C NT 
or C benefits when, in his discretion, a student has, y his 


and com 


lor ot Of the rules of the University, made himself ineligible; (2) the s 
hospit “alth Services has authority to determine the necessity and emen 
tonne e zation; (3) a student not currently enrolled or one who has sever 


intendi ap with the University is ineligible for medical benefits; (4) a d 

tion: (se to train for an athletic team is required to pass a thoroug ; -— 
; the hospitalization privilege provided by the University is no 

Ose students covered by any other type of hospitalization. | x 

ttamura] niversity is not responsible for injuries received in — oe 

“ation, Bames, or in any of the activities of the departments o y 


ALT 
H AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


hi 
Beaga ion to the above services, the Health Services Staff has Liga orb 
Attn ane Accident Insurance, on an elective basis, for all full-time s 


i ili e student, and 
Must be Dents for insurance coverage are the responsibility of the st 


: : ayment must be 
Made a po during the fall or spring registration period. Paymen 
ime the stude bscribes to the policy. 

Ve 1 ent subscribes to the policy elsewhere. for 
the enti 8° i$ effective, whether at the University, at home, or elsewhere, for 
m. n Six-month period of the policy—September through February fo 

7 ) 

Mt (3) for *Xception, 


aw 


ar 


(cheese ems Apta 
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those subscribing in the fall, March through August for those subscribing ” 

the spring. ^ 
This policy contract is between the individual student and the insurance & 

rier and is accepted at any hospital or emergency room that accepts this Qf 

of medical work. Details of the policy are contained in a folder avail 

the Health Services Office. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC 
The George Washington University Psychological Clinic offers services p 
are available primarily to students enrolled in the University and seco 
to high school students and to adults in the community. The latter are q^ 
by the Clinic in accordance with training and research interests of the 
Staff. " 
The services are designed to assist individuals in the evaluation of their © 
cational, personal, and social lives; diagnose academic difficulties and Pg 
remedial measures such as study habits instruction and programmed in$ (bot 
and refer individuals to qualified agencies for assistance with problems no 
dled by the Clinic. Behavior therapy, individual and group psychotherap 
individual and group counseling are available. x 
The Clinic also provides special assessments including: diagnostic me test | 
prescribed by the School of Engineering and Applied Science, admissions "i 
for the University and for other selected educational institutions, an 
lected assessments for business and industry. , in 
Fees.—For students who are currently registered as degree candidates, but 
University, the fee is $20; for students currently enrolled in the Univers" 3 
not as degree candidates, the fee is $60; for graduates of the Universit” ot 
for community clients, $85. Fees for specialized testing are dependen 
the services involved. All fees are payable at the Office of the Clinic: 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


gie 
International House is the campus center for students from foreign C mig 
It serves also as the headquarters of the International Students' Societ ing” 
seeks to promote international friendship and understanding by a "Tm 
its membership students from all countries, including those from t 
States. ‘onal H 

The Adviser to International Students has his Office in Internati 

and is available for consultation each day throughout the school wee* 


STUDENT AND ALUMNI CAREER SERVICES OFFICE 


to à. 


The Student and Alumni Career Services Office provides assistance or pe 
seeking students and alumni seeking full-time, part-time, temporary gilab 
nent employment. The Office maintains a registry of positions plicant 
many fields, both locally and nationally, and refers qualified ye ip | 
consideration. The Office administers the On-Campus Industrial à 

ment Recruitment Interview Program for seniors and gra 


t 
duate $ 
zations» 


: r i 
which private companies, government agencies, service organ andles 

school systems, and universities participate prog” | 
ferral and placement functions of the on-campus Colle 


The Office also 
e psi W. ork-Study 


STUDENT LIFE 


Pro : 
Spect : i- , s 
d A} ive teachers may establish permanent credentials files in the Student 
; umni 


NG coll Career Services Office. This service includes files for alumni seek- 
Provig ege and university faculty and administrative positions. The Office also 
5 individua] counseling for students and alumni wishing career guidance. 


RELIGIOUg LIF E 


Diversity recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the life of its 


. encourages them to participate in the various religious organiza- 
o eir Own choice. Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant bodies sponsor vari- 
hity MPS and form a link between the University and the religious commu- 


Religio advisers of the religious organizations are available for counseling. 
Slly co US Services in various traditions are provided regularly for the Univer- 


munity as announced. 
IN 
TER FAT FORUM 


At a 
wW 
keg nur luncheon, a discussion is led by faculty and students who are 
ligioug Speak and participate in open discussion on topics concerning re- 
s ànd moral issues. The discussions are held Wednesdays from 
P-m. Schedules are obtainable at the Religious Activities Office. 
Day 
Is. 
à p. ODGKINS HOUSE 
vis. : 10) 
oun $ re skins House is the student center of the School, providing 
“Onvenie 'ng rooms, and student organization offices. The House provides 
' Comfortable facilities for the exchange of ideas and good fellowship. 


The og STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
Studen ces Of the 


ents, and Vice President for Student Affairs, the Associate Deans of 
TM p the Director of the University Center are responsible for all co- 
Using. ases of student life, such as student activities, social life, and 
Tuy 

EN 
The s T ACTIVITIES OFFICE 
Suga dent Antis: ! 
oy dnt „Activities Office is a part of the Office of the Vice President for 
ta ticular sh ^. Serves as a Clearing house and a coordination center for all 

Pa of yn. ent activities. The staff assists student organizations in utili- 


ta niy 
W l Progr ersity resources, 


here ming T leadership training, service projects, and gen- 
fleg „ Past ang o he Office also serves as a central information agency 
hege ad availab — Tecords and rosters of all campus organizations are 
ang Ph Ses of EE the Student body. Students interested in participating in 

"ctio bon" life should acquaint themselves with the facilities 

i ce, 
ER ' 

of Studeny oe 

Spo ser 


nbly —_: : 
bM ibility - The L niversity believes in encouraging the development 
Ment of stu e udents by delegating to them considerable authority in the 
ent activities, To this end, the organization of the Univer- 
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sity includes the Student Assembly, which, with the advice of the Coordin 
of Student Activities, is responsible for the conduct of all student activities. 
Student Assembly is elected annually by the student body. 
Committee on Student Life—A major function of the Committee e 
dent Life is to review acts of the Student Assembly or of any other 
pdatio™ 


gaged in extracurricular activities. 
A second function is advisory. The Committee may offer recomme regi 

to the Student Assembly on which the Assembly must act at its ne™ oue 

meeting. It may also make recommendations to the President of the 

sity at his request or on its own initiative. 


+ believes P] 
Despite its broad powers, the Committee acts only when it believes. 


vital interest of the University has been overlooked. The Commits’ Eo 
annually by the President, is composed of 13 members, at least 60 
students and at least 6 faculty members. Commit 


Hearing Committee on Student Affairs —The University Hearing and 1 
on Student Affairs hears and decides all cases arising under the e decid 
ulations of the University governing student conduct. It also hears ai i 
cases arising under the rules and regulations of student governmen 
and student organizations. Its decisions take the form of advice i 
dent of the University as to what action may be deemed appropria 
cases. ; es first DE 
The Hearing Committee has appellate jurisdiction in all cas ic cour 
before the Student Assembly or the Interfraternity Or Panhellet gt 
with authority to reverse the findings and judicial actions taken by me which 

The Hearing Committee has original jurisdiction in those cases ! when 
or more of the aforementioned bodies is a party to the per m 
one of the aforementioned bodies yields its own original jurisdiction: e PU y 
mittee's original jurisdiction also extends to cases arising — 
Relations Act and under the regulations adopted by the Use y 

facul? | 
"T 


preservation of academic freedom. ( the 
d 6 members © 


Membership is comprised of 6 students an roc 
appointed by the President. Meetings are held monthly. Due P | 
anteed in all cases. 

ELIGIBILITY FOR STUDENT ACTIVITIES in ponit 
Any student registered in the University 1$ eligible to participats “polasti® | 
student activities of the L niversity; however, a student having N 
age of less than 2.00 is not eligible to be: udent Life cje | 

1. A member of the Band, Cheerleaders, Committee wf Compa)? py. 
osinian Debate Society, George Washington University nd Councih A 
Club, Hearing Committee on Student Affairs, Inter studen 
hellenic Council, Religious Council, Residence Hall © vt | 
sembly, or any publications staff; ember of the y: 

2. Any officer, permanent committee chairman, or m f 
board of any activity E 

din ghe 


are outline 


: , nt activities 
The control and administration of all student acti 
dent Handbook 
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T 
HE ENGINEERS’ COUNCIL 


nec, Bineers’ Council is the student governing body for the School of Engi- 
level d and Applied Science, composed of elected representatives from each 
: Clas 


in the gp "nd from the graduate student body, from each student organization 
of th Ool, the Business Man 


e . ager of the Mecheleciv, and the House Manager 
between the Hodgkins House. The purpose of the Council is to provide wo 
Student ao Student body of the School and the Faculty, Vut Dinion da 
lerests and ernment o in all matters affecting the general in- 
Cil is ai Welfare of the student body, the School, or the University. The C oun- 
dent in stained financially by the Engineers’ Council Fee paid by - siu- 
the Rap; 4 School, ànd sponsors the engineers' student magazine, Mec he eciv, 

Y in the U lixers; Engineers’ Ball; and the Annual Christinae a ^na 
the Schoo, “Versity Yard. Council Meetings are open to all students 


f the University 


directing body for Mech 


eleciv, which is published 
O all students in the Sct 


100l. This magazine includes 


. WS, a calendar of events. news of the student organiza- 
Zine : articles on engineering by students and faculty members. The maga- 
ished by a Student Board of Editors and a volunteer student staff. 
SPORTS 
e Un; : 
Niy T 
li te STSity iş a me 


mber of the N 


Wolf rifle Participate In intercollegi 


ational Collegiate Athletic Association. 
"Soccer . 
I. “Cer, and 


ate contests in basketball, baseball, tennis, 


crew 
ay, Univ i : l 
tii re, Offers a broad program of extramural and intramural sports 
Cation. T both men 


and women through the Department of Physical Edu- 


ts 
Castin 


: in dance, drama, 
shing Leh th nizations: 


forensics, music, and radio broad- 

Choj, Ston Uni © following organizations: Enosinian Debating Society; George 

tr, Cho versity Dance Company; Station W RGW; University Chamber 
“Els prop rus y; ) 


$ Orc estre 
Progra stra; and University 
With the on, during the 


Players 
Peng COoperat 


Each of these groups pre- 
academic year 
ton of the ( "rator of Art, an annual student art exhibit is 


Pro J s 
Utas: Eram — The ¢ 
‘Uden Cation , he S 


à; tudent Assembly and 
ange dances. 


the Department of Phys- 


movies, and trips at frequent intervals for all 

Orch ational] y “The Student Assembly Sponsors a concert each semester 
era $e «Down entertainers perform 

University Orchestra offers a series of concerts 

© Year Offered by the Department of Music throughout 


——e—s9:-— — 
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Art Exhibits.—The work of locally, nationally, and internationally know? 
artists is shown in monthly exhibits in the George Washington University 
Gallery in Lisner Auditorium. | 

Engineers’ Mixers.—At the beginning of each semester the Engineers’ o 
cil sponsors a program of orientation, good fellowship, and entertainment 
introduce new students. . + hig? 

Engineers’ Week.—Sponsored by the Engineers’ Council to acquaint jel 
school students and their parents with the School of Engineering and APP 
Science. E | 

Homecoming.—Scheduled about the middle of the fall semester, Home? | 
ing is the primary festive period of the school year. It includes Univer? 
theater productions and other activities. ligi? 

Religion in Life Program.—Special emphasis is given to the place of re ing 
in contemporary society in this program of events during the fall and spn 
semesters. 

Holiday Season.—The University traditionally greets the holiday $ 
appropriate ceremonies including the lighting of the Christmas tree (g ;enct) | 
decorated by the students of the School of Engineering and Applied 
the singing of Christmas music, and service projects. 

Engineers’ Ball.—The Engineers’ Council sponsors the 
social event for students and alumni. 

May Day.—This is the traditional time for the award of ho 
activities. Mortar Board and Omicron Delta Kappa announce and pr 
new members. 


eason with 


x H 
Engineers Ball 


den! 
fs in $ A 
no nt theif 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


HONOR SOCIETIES ae 
~ + ich 57. ww 
Sigma Xi.—A national scientific honor society, the purpose of vint E 
courage original investigation in science, pure and applied. Outs ndet uat 
ate students in the sciences are eligible for full membership, and U sociale me 
who have shown marked ability in research may be elected to & " 
bership. ourag? 


i . : c z 
Alpha Lambda Delta.—2A national fraternity established tO d jimited , 


reward high scholarship and attainment, membership in whic 3.50. 
those freshman women who attain a scholastic average of at least ^ 
Delphi.—An intersorority honorary society. v» endi 
Delta Sigma Rho-Tau Kappa Alpha.—A national forensic SO k 
Gate and Key.—An intrafraternity honorary society. stressing 
Mortar Board.—A national society for senior college women, a 
ership, scholarship, and service. izing leadershiP m 


Omicron Delta Kappa.—A national fraternity emphas P 
tracurricular activities. and junior 

Order of Scarlet.—A service honorary society for sophomore age and (res 

Phi Eta Sigma.—A national fraternity, established to encour to those 


er ich is limited 
high scholarship and attainment, membership in which is lim 


e 

man men who attain a scholastic average of at least 3.50. he purpo* 
Sigma Tau.—A national engineering 
which is to recognize scholarship and profession 
Tassels.—A service honorary society for sophomore 


i t 
honorary fraternity, 
al attainment. 
women. 
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Which : -A national engineering honorary fraternity, the purpose of 
Ich is to recognize distinguished scholarship and exemplary character. 

PR 
FESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


American Society of C 


ivil Engineers (Student Chapter). 
Merican So 


fechanical Engineers (Student Chapter). 
and Electronic Engineers (Student Chapter). 
> Advancement of Management.—Membership limited to stu- 


ciety of A 


heta 7° ceting and public or business administration. 553^ 
fraterni au (Gamma Beta Chapter)—A national professional (engineering) 
nity, 


Membership by invit 
Successfully ; 


ation to outstanding students who have com- 
Plieq Science 


àt least the first year in the School of Engineering and Ap- 


SOCIAL FRATE 


Al i n 

Kap Epsilon Pi, Delta Tau Delta, Kappa Sigma, Phi Sigma Delta, Phi Sigma 

Phi p y Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Sigma Alpha Mu, Sigma Chi, Sigma Nu, Sigma 
Hon, Tau Epsilon Phi, Tau Kappa Epsilon. 


RNITIES 


80¢ 
AL SORORITIES 
Alp 


ha p... | á 
Alpha riSilon Phi, Chi Omega, Delta Gamma. Delta Phi Epsilon, Kappa 
Delta Kappa Kappa Gamma, Phi Sigma Sigma, Pi Beta Phi, Sigma 


STup 
n ENT PUBLICATIONS 
CR 
ia i " 
Piper) IT) Tree (the annual), The University Hatchet (semi-weekly news- 
pec teleci, (engineers' publication), The Potomac (literary magazine). 
Um 
IGIor; 
i: l0us ORGANIZATIONS 
Plist St =$ i 
tion, podent Union, B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation, Christian Science Organi- 
ret - Orthodox Club, Episcopal Student Association, Lutheran Stu- 
Slow, ip Aon, Newman Club, Unitarian-Universalist Club, United Christian 
“atives o Seley Foundation, and a Religious Council comprised of repre- 
all religious Organizations. 
ERO 
R 
Al SANIZATIONS 
Wi 


CN Omega (national service fraternity), Alpha Theta Nu (scholarship 
Coy, Ottom E Black Students' Union, Cheerleaders, Colonial Boosters, 
i Ports Car Club, Free University, George Washington Action 
ard aternity Council, International Students’ Society, Intersorority 
M Old Men. Junior Panhellenic Association, Model Government Associa- 
i, ation. St *Ople-to-People. Residence Hall Councils, Senior Panhellenic 
De! Spelen, ton WRGW, Student Assembly, Student Grotto of the Na- 
Yop ati Socie, 1: Y, Students for Better Government, Students for a 

"t De crs ety, ty Commuter Association, U niversity Pep Band, 
ats Club, Young Republican Club 


FACTS ABOUT GEORGE WASHINGTON ae 


General Information Private, Nonsectarian, Coeducational, 
Founded 1821 


Location | Washington, D.C., bounded by 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 19th, 
24th Streets, N.W. 


F, and 


Number of Students | 14,556 (9,438 men, 5,118 women) 
Number of Undergraduates | 5,487 (2,739 men, 2,748 women) 
Geographical Origin of Students | 50 states, District of Columbia, 92 igi? 
countries; 2096 are from the Wash! | 
area 
Number of Full-time Faculty | 722 (7396 with Doctoral degrees) 
Number of Part-time Faculty | 327 (includes some of the most who 


distinguished men in Washington 
serve as professorial lecturers) 
nts res 


pus ) 


Residence Hall Space 2.212 (an additional 1,500 stude 
in fraternity houses, rooms, an 
apartments on or near the cam 


4 for $ 
Room and Board | Cost varies from $1,120 to $1,270 
academic year (see pages 73- 


Campus Organizations 145 m 


Undergraduate majors: Accounting, American Civilization, Anthropo atio 
Statistics, Art History and Theory, Biology, Botany, Business Administ , 
ness and Economic Statistics, Chemistry, Chinese Studies, Civil Engine jcs, 

cal Archeology and Greek, Classical Humanities, Dramatic Art, -— Lien 
cal Engineering, Elementary Education, Fine Arts, French Language a intern? w 
Geography, Geology, Germanic Languages and Literatures, History, Liter? 
Affairs, International Business, Journalism, Latin, Latin American Sue ment Xr 
(English, American), Mathematical Statistics, Mathematics, Measure and Ly 
Mechanical Engineering, Medical Technology, Music (Applied ape 

ture, Theory), Philosophy, Physical Education, Physics, Political 9 ‘rature, ite" 
cine, Psychology, Public Affairs, Religion, Russian Language and -— and 
ary Education, Sociology, Spanish American Literature, Spanis gm 

ature, Speech Communication, Speech Pathology and Audiology, Zoo „guate Sg 
Study leading to graduate or professional degrees is offered in the ers the son 
of Arts and Sciences, the National Law Center, the School of gre of Oi 
of Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Education, the SC ation 

ment and Business Administration, and the School of Public and Inte 
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UNIVERSITY 


RISTO 
RY AND ORGANIZATION 


ITON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum- 
olumbia The name of the institution was 
n an University and in 1904 to The George Wash- 
dame ; bes ty: The debt of the University to George Washington whose 
a wy. àn intangible one. 
Don the es ashington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
ho t - lishment of a National University in the Federal City. There he 
Parts o the While being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
Ocal judi) would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
pi v. and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well 
«Des, Wasi, of republican government. To further the materialization of his 
toward the eon left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company 
thay istrict of eo wment of a University to be established within the limits of 
s ernment olumbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if 
op 88S never | Souls incline to extend a fostering hand towards it.” The 
p Xistence 2 ened à fostering hand The Potomac Company passed 
: ull Conc > and W ashington's bequest became worthless 
LN nscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated min- 
trict fc. Sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college in 
-olumbia, Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Rev- 
~ce, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned 
Tler y 4 Charter, After much delay and amendment, Congress granted 
Was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To 
Ollege's. nonsectarian character it provided "that persons of 
“mitts. Person mination Shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor 
ivan * into e either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused 
at Sald College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or 
shar for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion.” 
bey tivitieg ee time when the institution was known as C olumbian College, 
a e c Centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half acres 
a E Avenue ny Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets and extending north from 
Mate Ow 9 somewhat beyond Columbia Road The Medical School 
town, For the better part of the Columbian University period, 
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the buildings of the University were situated along H Street between Thirteen? 
and Fifteenth Streets. The Medical School group still remains there. pel 

During the last half century the University’s present plant has been develo 
in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bottom, 
tween Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania 4 
Within a few squares are the White House, the Department of the Interior g 
State Department, the World Bank, and many other government offices 
international agencies. The area is not without its reminders of historic inte 
to the University. President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 201 
Street. The first President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend ov 
Brown, was for fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye tio! 
and Washington selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the a 
University he hoped to see established. 

The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian Colleg 
and Sciences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences y 
professional schools, which include the National Law Center and the » 
of Medicine, Engineering and Applied Science, Education, Governme 
Business Administration, and Public and International Affairs; the C0 iof 
General Studies; the Division of University Students; and the Summer ened 

The George Washington University is privately endowed and is gove offi? 
a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an ex 
member. 


e of A? 


THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES - 
The Library collections of the University are housed in the University C lh | 
the general library of the University, and in the departmental librario y 
medicine, the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, and the Department yi 
Care Administration. micro 
These collections contain 494,116 volumes and 70,878 units of - 
Approximately 30,000 volumes a year are added to the Library $ i in H | 
Endowments, supplementing the University appropriation, provide b jo? | 
fields of American civilization, American literature, foreign gist Lol | 


bd. ! ony sour 

public finance, and the social sciences; and gifts from many riodical: y 
enriched the collections. The Libraries currently receive 3,991 ani at 

Information concerning the use of the Libraries may be O 9 


Library service desks. recreati? 
The Library is administered for the curricular, reference, and ry 8 ie | 
needs and interests of the students. Instruction in the use of the i is 
upon request by the reference librarians. The Library endeavors resourc® 
dents and all members of the University to use the rich library ^ 
Washington and the unusual opportunities they offer for e in - 
Interlibrary loan arrangements are maintained with other librari 
and in the United States. blic Libra? 
The student has access to the Library of Congress, the Pu Pan ert ; 
the District of Columbia and its branches, the libraries of the f Agri thé 
Union, the Bureau of Railway Economics, the U.S Department s any ar | 
the Smithsonian Institution, the National I ibrary of Medicine, an 
other great special collections of the government departments. iday. :30 
The hours of the University Library are Monday through di. i ght 
to 12 midnight; Saturday, 9 a.m. to 10 p.m.; Sunday, 1 p.m. = 


- , 
THE UNIVERSITY 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 1969- 


1970 
i] 
Edward Karrick Morris, LL.D.. ¢ hairman » A 
harles Emory Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Vice Chairma 
ames Matlack Mitchell, M.A.. Sec retary 
John : 


. ompson, Jr , B.A.. Assistant Secretary 
XE 
dien Calhoun Baker, LL.D 
Gao Keith Bradford, B.A., LL.B 
| Mat A. Butler, LL B 
lao T Maxwell Caplin, B.S; LL.B. JS.D., LI ICA, 9n 
ponard "armichael, Ph D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., ] , 
vias 'assin Carusi, M.A., J D. 
Mi 


"Do... *queline Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D.. Sc.D 
Onald ^ 


‘Ha : “00k, B.A., M.B.A J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D 
Ha? Filmore Dowling, B.A., M.D., Sc.D 
| mi : Duncan 


4 lent of the University, ex 
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Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., M.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Alfred Henry Lawson, LL.B., LL.D. 

John Keown McKee 

Benjamin Mosby McKelway, Litt.D. 

Walter George Ross, LL.D. 

Sidney William Souers, B.A., LL.D. 

Lewis L. Strauss, Sc.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 
Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D 

Lloyd Bennett Wilson 
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Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J S.D., Vice President for Advanced Policy Afa" 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


v, COURSES OF INSTRUCTION in the School of Engineering and Applied Sci- 
p * listed on the following pages. Courses numbered from 1 through 199 

f aed for undergraduate credit, although certain courses may be taken 
lor an “ate credit when arrangements are approved in advance by the instruc- 
Credi the Dean, Courses numbered 201 to 300 are planned for graduate 
denty, "Md may in certain instances be taken by qualified undergraduate stu- 
e ring numbered from 301 to 400 are primarily for doctoral students. 
t count of semester hours credit given for the Satisfactory completion 
Year 3e I$ indicated in parentheses after the name of the course. Thus, a 
Eeg re Blving three hours of credit each semester is marked (3-3), and a 
Course giving three hours credit is marked (3). A semester hour con- 
tory „° Completion of one fifty-minute period of class work or of one lab- 


Student 9d a week for one semester. 
Weg p> Who are not candidates for degrees but who wish to take courses 
Mmi. y the School of Engineering and Applied Science should apply for 
SSion to th £ 


the Division of University Students 
Ti 
? ABBREVIATIONS 


follow: 
Ow + as rta : 1 
ng abbreviations are used in this catalogue for course designations. 


Chem, APPlied Science Engl English 
CE cuemistry Geol Geology 
ER E Engineering Math Mathematics 
E Aq “lectrical Engineering MeaS Measurement Science 
EM MBineering Administration ME Mechanical Engineering 
"gineering Mechanics Phys Physics 
Å » 
Pplieg Sci 
~N Science 
lite, — 
dep 
art 1 
UN menta] offerings 
l *ADUATE COURSES 
»- 
The "Ing in Modern Society (1-1) 
e * Tole of engineering in a technological society, conventional vs. mod- 


^ i i ar 
ang. Sineering, engineering as a profession, problem-solving approach 
1979, nBineering methods (Offered every year: academic year—day; 


and alternate years: academic year—evening) 


87 


| 

L| 
L| 
L| 
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59 Introductory Analytical Mechanics (4) " 

Kinematics of a particle, statics and dynamics of à particle, statics © | 
dynamics of systems of particles, kinematics of a rigid body, geome od 
and intertial parameters of rigid bodies, statics and dynamics cea 

to Lagrangian-Hamiltonian formulation. T 


Ap S 


bodies, introduction 
site: Phys 31. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 


(Fall) 


113 Engineering Analysis I (3) pr 
Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of engineering " al 
Mathematical topics include ordinary differential equations, vec 
culus, and integral theorems; elements of matrices; complex 


Prerequisite: Math 32. (Fall) 


114 Engineering Analysis II (3) rob 
Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of engineering Fonik 


Mathematical topics include Bessel functions, Legendre, 4 
introduction ! aps 


Fourier series and integrals, Laplace transform, ite? 
differential equations and boundary value problems. Prerequis | 
113. (Spring) 
GRADUATE COURSES 
211 Mathematical Methods in Applied Science I (3) p 
analytic j| 


Functions of complex variables and integral transforms: 9 - eleme? 
theory including contour integration and conformal mapping: "B 


a allin 9 t 
Fourier and Laplace transforms, special functions, Me pepati” 
transforms, saddle point methods. Prerequisite: approval o 


(Fall and spring) 


N 
N 


Mathematical Methods in Applied Science II (3) tensors 4 


pe 
Linear vector spaces, linear transformations and matrices» 


e 
clidean and unitary vector spaces, analogies with series trices oy | 
arbitrary functions in function space, linear operators an iged™ 
tensor 9B. gl 


acteristic value problem, bilinear forms, convex sets; ™ ar C 
variant differentiation, Riemann-Christoffel tensor, curviline 
Prerequisite: approval of Department (Fall) 
" " na d 
213 Mathematical Methods in Applied Science III (3) " "i E 
Partial differential equations and boundary value problems: p 


x holtz, ^j | 
linear second-order equations; solutions of the wave, Hem jue "^ 
j boundary *" « ful 


Poisson, and diffusion equations and associatec yo | 
using separation of variables, integral transform, and Oncurrentl 
methods. Prerequisite: Ap S 211 (which may be taken 
permission of instructor. (Fall) 

214 Mathematical Methods in Applied Science IV (3) equiti" y 


Calculus of variations and linear integral equations: 7 eige pou 
x s, : 

generalizations, constraints, Sturm-Liouville problem ansion 

<n i s . igenfunction €XP ol 

eigenfunctions by variational methods, eigen kind in 

: , 

integral transforms as integral equations of the first jries: sing! ty)” 

Volterra equations, Fredholm and Hilbert-Schmidt e co " 

equations. Prerequisite: Ap S 211 (which may be tà 

permission of instructor. (Spring) 
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215 Mathematical Methods in Applied Science V (3) 


) Perturbation methods in engineering: nonlinear ordinary differential equa- 

tions, topological and classical methods of solution, asymptotic series, 
| boundary layer solutions; nonlinear partial differential equations, boundary 
ayer solutions which include singular initial value and boundary value 
Problems, Prerequisite: Ap S 213 (1971-72 and alternate years: 
Spring) 


Electri ; 
trical Engineering * 


Pro 
E R.B. Heller, T.J. Carroll (Research), Guenther Hintze (Research), 
unc, *dley (Research) W.K. Kahn 
Dfessori i) eno” Charles Feldman 
JOCiato vehe W.F. Crosswell 
lair rofessors E.H Braun, Marvin Eisenberg, A.C. Meltzer (Acting 
nan) 
ocior L0: pate Professor P.H. Sawitz 
SSistan, prolessorial Lecturers M.E. Brady, S.J. Raff, C.L. Fricke z 
d-elfattan ‘sors Nicholas Kyriakopoulos, N.A. Sloan. Vallobh V imolvanich, 
Assistan ah Abd-alla, J.S. Huang 
F " M p/essorial Lecturers D.O. Baechler, D.C. Rohlfs. J.K Cooper, W.H. 
Celebiler - Aldrich, Constantine Balanis, M M. Bruce, Maurice Morin, M.I. 
Shan Pa, F.S. LeBeau, J.H. O'Hara, J.J. Rocchio, Jr., Bhupendraprasad 
UN ing Willis, George Saxton 
DE 
M “GRADUATE FIELD 


Works are listed in parentheses. 
Huang Kyri Fields and Waves 
ri: 

l-i na Poulos, Meltzer) (Braun, Carroll, Heller, Kahn) 
113 al Networks I, HI 31-32 Fields and Waves I, II 
114 Lin "x Analysis and Design 133 Electromagnetic Waves 

Feet “ar Active Networks 
Cs - a 
(Risenga Communications 
r 
20 eller) (Braun, Sawitz) 
Todu ; . s b 
Electronics? Engineering 143-44 Elements of Communication 


Engineering I, II 
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Computer Science 


(Abd-alla, Kyriakopoulos, Ledley, 
Meltzer) 
51 Applications of Computers 
152 Introduction to Digital 
Computers 
153 Design of Switching Systems 
154 Digital Computer Design 
155 Introduction to Numerical 
Methods 
156 Introduction to System 
Programming 
157 Machine and Assembly 
Language Programming 
158 Algorithmic Methods and 
High-level Languages 


Laboratories and Measurement 


(Abd-alla, Eisenberg) 
60-61 Introductory Electrical 
Engineering Laboratory Í, I 
160 Electrical Measurements 
161-62 Electrical Engineering 
Laboratory 


Controls and Systems 


(Hintze, Vimolvanich) 


172 Control Systems d 


177 Electrical Energy Conversion 


Medical Engineering 


(Eisenberg, Ledley) 
184 Introduction to Medical 
Engineering 


FIELDS AND AREAS OF CONCENTRATION —GRADUATE 


: i " ; er 
Faculty in charge of each field or area of concentration are listed in P 


theses. 


Networks 

(Huang, Kyriakopoulos, Meltzer) 

211-12 
II 


215-16 
319 Networks Research 


Electronics 


(Braun, Heller, Kahn) 

221-22 Physical Electronics I, II 
225 Nonlinear Electronics 
226 Optical Electronics 
227 Industrial Electronics 
228 High-frequency Electronics 
329 Electronics Research 


Fields and Waves 


(Braun, Carroll, Heller, Kahn) 

230 Magnetohydrodynamics 

231 Field Analysis and Potential 
Theory 

232 Electrodynamics 

233 Microwaves and Components 

234 Electromagnetic Wave 
Propagation 

235 Antennas 

339 Fields and Waves Research 


Advanced Network Analysis I, 


Linear Network Synthesis I, II 


ren 


Communications 


(Braun, Sawitz ) II 
241-42 Information Theory by y 
243-44 Communication Theo " 

246 Digital Communication. 
247 Communication Syst ion 
248 Microwave Commun! 

Systems Luv ems 
277 Space Communication SY 
349 Communications Rese 


Computer Science 


( Abd-alla, Kyriakopoulos, Ledley; 
Meltzer ) r 
cal 
250 Application of Numer! 
Methods » 
251 Computing SEM SY 


252 Information Retrk 
253 Finite State Machines 
254 Finite Automata m. 
255 Pattern Recognition, 
and Optical Processio? pues 
256 Analog and ybrid 
257 Digital Computer, i: 
Programming P^ 
258 Design of Co 
High-level Languages 
259 Systems Prog 
359 Computer Science 


| 
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Controls and Systems 
(Hintze, Vimolv 
271 


Medical Engineering 


anich ) ( Eisenberg, Ledley) 


Automatic Control in State 281 Electronic Measurements in 
279 Space Setting Medicine 
273 Digital Control Systems 282 Instrumentation in Medical 
E Optimal Programming and Electronics 
275 C ontrol i 283-84 Introduction to Medicine for 
*/9 Stochastic Processes in Engineers I, II 
276 Automatic Control 285 Engineering in Vocational 
278 gs Comets Medicine and Rehabilitation 
371 Pacecraft Systems Design 389 Medical Engineering Research 


Simulation Methods for 
System Analysis 
372 Ansive p 6 
nalysis and Control of 
Large Systems 
ntrols and Systems Research 


UN 
DERGRADUATE COURSES 


11 Linear Networks I (3) 


Circuit concepts, elements, and parameters; network conventions and 


*quations: mesh and node analysis; network solutions using differential 
*quations and initial conditions; transient and steady-state response; im- 
Pedance 


concepts; energy and power; resonance. Prerequisite: Ap S 113, 
Phys 32. (Fall—day and evening) 
12 Linear Networks II (3) 


Singular functions; 
total response: 
analysis. 


Laplace transform; network functions, poles and zeros; 
ume and frequency domains; convolution theorems: Fourier 
Spectra; frequency response, Bode plots; two-port parameters. 
Prerequisite : Ap S 114, EE 11. (Offered every year: spring—day; 
1970-71 and alternate years: spring—evening ) 


20 Introductory 
Various types of devices used in electronic engineering considered from 
E Point of view of the physics of their operation and from the engineer- 
^-— of view of their application to electronic circuits. Solid-state, 
leman and gaseous devices. Primary emphasis on application of these 
qements in power supplies and in linear amplifiers. Introduction of 


desig, n E 
(eun Concepts through use of graphical techniques. Prerequisite: EE 11. 
Pring—day and evening) 


31 Fields and Waves I (3) 


' Engineering Electronics (3) 


Ver : È 
dim." calculus, orthogonal coordinate systems, Laplace and Poisson's 
e € and wave equations, scalar and vector potentials, Maxwell's 

m E " 
= ‘tons, boundary value problems. Prerequisite: Phys 32. Prerequisite 
T COncurr 


ent registration: Ap S 114 (Offered every year: fall—day; 
and alternate years: fall —evening) 


32 Fi 
Tr and Waves II (3) 
o i 
trag o mal transformations, method of images, one-dimensional waves, 
Smission lines, use of Smith Chart, waves in solids and fluids. Pre 


Te 4 "- 7 7 
a isite : EE 31. (Offered every year: spring—day; 1970-71 and 
*rnate y " E 
evening ) 


970-71 


ears: spring 


-y  ġ a _ 
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51 Applications of Computers (3) 
Solution of problems on digital computers, using machine lan 
FORTRAN, data processing, and numerical methods. Writing, debug? 
and running programs on a digital computer. (Fall—day and even 


guage 


60 Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory I (2) 
(This course, together with EE 61, replaces former EE 62 (3) ory 
Use, theory of design, and application of standard electronic laborat i 
equipment; applications of instrumentation through experiments mn. 
network theorems; measurement of electrical quantities and character 3. 
of electrical devices. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: ve 
(Offered every year: fall—day; 1971-72 and alternate years: fall 


ning) 


61 Introductory Electrical Engineering I aboratory I1 (2) 
(This course, together with EE 60, replaces former EE 62 (3) i 
esign of electroni? of 


Characteristics of electronic devices and circuits; d 
n sup pi 


plifiers and measurement of their properties; experiments i 
courses in networks, fields, and electronics. Prerequisite Or MIEL 
registration: EE 12, 20, 60. (Offered every year: spring— ay 

and alternate years: spring—evening ) 


113 Network Analysis and Design (3) qe 
~ ~ : : s; 
Application of matrices and linear graphs to electrical networks v to 
circuits, cut-sets; network equations; signal-flow graphs; intr unctio! 
state-space techniques; computer solutions; network transfer theo? 
properties and synthesis of two-element, one-port networks; 12 20. 
and design; computer-aided circuit design. Prerequisite: E p». ve 
(Offered every year: fall—day; 1970-71 and alternate years: 
ning) 
t 


114 Linear Active Networks (3) and 
Description of networks by terminal and port concepts; power im 
tering parameters; analysis of active networks, including rope 
ance converters, gyrators, etc.; interconnection of networks; P (ecd 
active networks, including reciprocity, stability, activity, # (Sprint 
Prerequisite: EE 113. May be taken for graduate credit. 
day and evening) 


N 
— 


Engineering Electronics and Design (3) jectrical Est 
Graphical analysis and design beyond the level covetes He me! odi 


neering 20. Introduction of incremental analysis à oscillators, ye 
electronic circuits; use of equivalent circuits; amplifiers, ffered ever’ 

lation, and demodulation. Prerequisite: EE 20. 7 (O 
fall—day; 1970-71 and alternate years: fall—evening) 


122 Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design (3) 
Introduction to and design of the type of nonli 
ern day computer and communications systems. 
and logic circuits; counting and timing circuits. ate years: 
(Offered every year: spring—day; 1970-71 and altern 


evening) 
133 Electromagnetic Waves (3) wave gidis, W 
Characteristics of common wave-guides, miscellaneous t cavities 


; E i sona 
tems; wave propagation in anisotropic media, reso 
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Wave-guide junctions; the long straight dipole antenna; linear antenna 


Arrays; arrays of arrays. Prerequisite: EE 32. May be taken for gradu 


ate credit (Fall—day and evening ) 


143 Elements of Communication Engineering I (3) 


Fourier series and transforms; power spectra and correlation: principles 
of modulation: amplitude, angle, and pulse modulation; modulation and 
demodulation Systems; time and frequency division multiplexing. Pre- 
requisite or concurrent registration: EE 113, 121. (Offered every year: 
fall —day; 1971-72 and alternate years: fall—evening) 


144 Elements of Communication Engineering II (3) 


Introduction to the statistical theory of communication, random signals 
and noise, concepts of information theory, transmission of information 
Over noisy channels, comparison of modulation systems in the presence of 
noise. Prerequisite: EE 143 (Offered every year: spring—day; 1971. 


72 


< and alternate years: spring—evening ) 
2 r 
152 Introduction to Digital Computers (3) 


Introduction to the use and structure of digital computers, addressing 
methods, data processing, and machine language programming; Boolean 
algebra and introduction to the design of combinational switching circuits; 
number systems and arithmetic in digital machines; machine subsystems 
and their interconnections; use of software systems and software-hardware 
relationships, Prerequisite: EE 51 or permission of instructor. (Offered 
every year: spring—day; 1970-71 and alternate years: spring—evening ) 


] a 
53 Design of Switching Systems (3) 


Switching algebr 
Vices: 
Zation te 


a and Boolean logic; analysis and design of switching 
design of combinational and sequential logic networks; minimi- 
techniques and their use in logic design; electronic implementation 
Ogic; number Systems and codes, geometric interpretation, error- 


Fanecting codes: encoding and decoding; logic and electronic design of 
tor onal digital units. Prerequisite: EE 152 or permission of instruc- 
154 "^. May be taken for graduate credit. (Fall—day and evening) 
Digital Computer Design (3) 
aM and electronic design of functional digital units, design of com- 
IM Subsystems, flow of information and logical flow diagrams in timing 
, Control; design of memory, arithmetic, and 1/0 units; binary and 


ec : * 4 ~ ae 

m. machine arithmetic: design of a digital computer. Prerequisite or 

A registration: EE 153 or permission of instructor. May be taken 
Braduate credit, (Spring—day and evening ) 


15s 
Introduction to Numerical Methods (3) 


se of numerica] methods in engineering and scientific problems, concepts 
uadprithm and flowcharts, errors in computer and numerical methods. 
b “Hon to numerical methods for the solution of simultaneous linear 
cd equations, roots of equations, numerical differentiation, and in- 
“saon; the solution of ordinary differential equations. Statistical meth- 
*requisite- 'aluation of experimental data and correlation techniques. 
- ite: EE 51 or equivalent (Offered every year: fall—day; 
156 tn * and alternate years: fall—evening) 
Introdu t0 System Programming (3) 
Oduction to 


computer software and software systems; management of 
Puter softw 


are; concepts in the use of macro-assemblers, loaders, 


"es "dy aaa Gum 
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157 Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) 


158 Algorithmic Methods and High-level Languages (3) 


160 Electrical Measurements (3) 


161-62 


=N 
N 


177 


monitors, and executive systems; control of input-output and utility pro” 
grams; recursive and reentrant programming for time-shared system 
introduction to multiprogramming and multiprocessor software systems 
Prerequisite: EE 157 or permission of instructor. May be taken for p 
uate credit. (Offered every year: spring—day; 1971-72 and alterna 
years: spring—evening ) 


Machine and assembly language programming in fixed and variable — 
length computers; techniques in addressing and machine control; í 
structures and data processing; use of subroutine linkages; co-routin 
pushdown lists, list processing, loops and input-output subroutines; be in 
a macro-assembly language; sorting, merging, arrays, and data. el 
data processing. Prerequisite: EE 152 or equivalent, or permission 
instructor. May be taken for graduate credit. ( Fall—evening) 


r 
Introduction to high-level procedural and problem-oriented comput’ 
languages; data structures and choice of a data processing language- ‘eval: 
processing, string processing, and introduction to information retri jar 
large data bases and their use in time-shared systems; simulation or 
guages; introduction to heuristic programming. Prerequisite: advalt 
equivalent and permission of instructor. May be taken for 8r 
credit. (Spring—evening ) 


jes 
Electrical measurements, from direct current through radio frequene 
techniques; detectors; bridges; measurement of current, voltage, P? 
resistance, capacitance, inductance, energy, phase angle, freq equen?) 
time; dielectric and magnetic measurements; topics in high-tr ances 
measurement, including field strength, signal-to-noise ratio, im 
attenuation. Prerequisite: EE 12, 20. (Spring—evening) 


Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2-2) 

(Replaces former EE 163-64 (3-3)) 

Experiments in support of courses in networks, electroni 
computers, communications, controls, and machines. Th 
quired to begin a design project in the first half of the cou 
tion of this project is the major effort of the second half. 
concurrent registration: EE 61, 113, 121, 152. EE 161 is P 
EE 162. (Offered every year: academic year—day; 1971-7 
nate years: academic year—evening) 


cs, microwave 
student ! 
e c comple” 


Control Systems (3) 
Analysis and design of linear feedback control systems. isite: 


stability criteria, steady-state and transient analyses. P ears 
20. (Offered every year: spring—day; 1970-71 and à 
spring—evening ) 

Electrical Energy Conversion (3) lectromee 
Fundamentals of electromechanical energy conversion. Pd single Phe 
cal transducers and their equivalent circuits, three-phase vit 


i i circ, 2 
a-c rotating machines, d-c machines, rotating machines $^. 971-7 


ments. Prerequisite: EE 12. (Offered every year: fa 


and alternate years: fall—evening) 
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184 Introduction to Medical Engineering (3) 


Designed to introduce the engineering or physical sciences student to the 
applications of engineering in the medical sciences; terminology of the 
Medical profession emphasized: the physiology of the human body pre- 
sented from overall systems or functional approach; survey of present-day 
medical measurements and consideration of those areas in which engi- 
neering may be applied advantageously to medicine. May be taken for 


Braduate credit. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall— 
evening) 


198 Research (1 to 3) 


Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. Prerequisite: 
junior or senior status (Fall and spring—as arranged) 


G tAn 
RADUATE COURSES 


211 Advanced Network Analysis I (3) 


Network theorems; network functions, relationship of parts of network 
functions; analytic properties. Fourier analysis, impulse response, con- 
volution, numerical techniques for computer solution. Computer-aided 
design, Prerequisite: EE 12 or permission of instructor (1970-71 
and alternate years: fall— day; 1971-72 and alternate years: fall—evening) 


212 Advanced Network Analysis II (3) 


Applications of linear graphs to networks; topological analysis; formula- 
tion and solution of state-space equations; formulation for computer 
solution. Advanced network properties, realizability, causality, control- 
ability, and observability concepts. Prerequisite: EE 211. (1970-71 


and alternate years: spring—day; 1971-72 and alternate years: spring 
evening) 


2 3 
*15 Linear Network Synthesis I (3) 


Properties and testing of positive real functions. Synthesis of LC, RL, 
RC One-port networks. Brune and Bott-Duffin synthesis techniques. In- 
troduction to two-port ladder and lattice synthesis. Introduction to the 
Approximation problem. Prerequisite: EE 12 or permission of instructor. 


(1970-71 and alternate years: fall—evening; 1971-72 and alternate years: 
fall -day ) 


216 Linear Network Synthesis II (3) 


Advanced techniques in passive one-port and two-port synthesis. Active 
network Synthesis using discrete and integrated components. Advanced 
lopics in the approximation problem. Prerequisite: EE 215. (1970 
and alternate years: spring—evening; 1971-72 and alternate years: 
SPring— day ) 
> 
221 Physic 
Theore 
Sica] 
Wave 


al Electronics I (3) 


tical principles underlying the operation of electronic devices; clas- 
mechanics and classical statistical mechanics, the quantum theory, 
and matrix mechanics, quantum statistics. Prerequisite: graduate 
Status, (1970-71 and alternate years: fall—day; 1971-72 and alter- 


Nate ve 
ate years: fall evening ) 


‘AAAs eer 
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222 Physical Electronics II (3) 


The Boltzmann transport equation, band theory of solids, time dependet | 


perturbation theory, group theory. Applications to semiconductor 


other solid-state devices such as transistors, tunnel diodes, mase™ 
lasers. Prerequisite: EE 221. (1970-71 and alternate years: P 
day; 1971-72 and alternate years: spring—evening) 


225 Nonlinear Electronics (3) eE*" 
Analysis and design of electronic components and systems operam 
switching, sweeping, gating, and pulse generators; study of multiv? , 
negative resistance devices and amplifiers, nonlinear operation o alid 
tors. Prerequisite: EE 122, 153; or equivalent. (1970-71 an 


nate years: fall—evening; 1971-72 and alternate years: fall—day) 
22 J ics (3 
6 Optical Electronics ( ) y i gant 
Design of optical systems. Study of the primary aberrations,. ion V 


theory of radiation, coherence, detection of radiation; with app 
electron lenses, lasers, masers, infrared and ultraviolet devo 
conductors and photodiodes. Prerequisite: EE 221 or equiva 
(1970-71 and alternate years: spring—evening; 1971-72 and ? 
years: spring—day) 


227 Industrial Electronics (3 

(3) "T. 
cout 
control systems; induction and dielectric heating; timing and v of 
circuits; reliability and automatic checking equipment, dip a 
machine tools. Prerequisite: EE 122 or equivalent and gr? 
(Fall—evening) 


228 High-frequency Electronics (3) " qos 
Design and analysis of the operation of electron-tube, solid-er : piti 
field, space-charge wave, and quantum maser oscillators a ti syst 
devices that lay the foundation of modern-day communica 
Prerequisite: EE 133 or equivalent. (Spring—evening) 


5 , 

Wi e aay ap een at p ; i l B Gener? A 
Study of the interaction of fluids with electromagnetic "e d mage y 
Navier-Stokes and energy equations, magnetogasdynamic tistical A 
hydrodynamic approximations, boundary layer theory, d 
of turbulence, generalized Von Karman-Howarth equat site? 
transport equation. MHD generators and devices. Prereq 
or equivalent (Spring—evening ) 


1? 


231 Field Analysis and Potential Theory (3) 


General study of the theory of potentials as used 


problems in electromagnetic theory, mechanics, Sod such à gol! 
and gravitation. Emphasis on mathematical met 


of 
functions, variational methods, principal axis transformation D s 
dimensional Fourier transforms.  Prerequisite: AP ing; 971-1 
equivalent (1970-71 and alternate years: fall—evenine 
alternate years: fall—day) 


232 Electrodynamics (3) tion: Mineo 
d " 2.9 a a $7 
Special theory of relativity and the Lorentz transforms ‘ow 
four-dimensional formulation; Maxwell's equations 


to fa ol 
thermodynaPme Gre 


| 


w 


] 


| 


t. | 
lternaf 
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tensor notation; relativistic Lagrangian and Hamiltonian for a particle; 
| electromagnetic stress tensor; radiation by charges moving at relativistic 

SPeeds; Schroendinger and Dirac wave equations, including electromag 
Batic fields; introduction to quantum electrodynamics. Prerequisite: Ap S 
éll; EE 133 or equivalent (1970-71 and alternate years: spring- 


evening; 1971-72 and alternate years: spring—day) 


233 Microwaves and Components (3) 
High-frequency 


. transmission lines and guided systems; matching tech- 
niques; ferrite isc 


Jlators, gyrators; Faraday rotation; microwave networks; 


directional couplers; cavity resonators and microwave components. Pre- 
requisite: EF 133 or equivalent (Fall—evening) 
234 
Electromagnetic Wave Propagation (3) 
Retarded 


z “a ume scalar, vector, and Hertz potential Dipole and dipole 
apa), fields; Mie Theory of Electromagnetic Scattering by Spheres. Prop- 
tric n in electrically and magnetically anisotropic media such as dielec- 
: Crystals, space-charge plasmas, and ferrites. Wave propagation in 


"n e > n * . . 

pad mogeneous media; Liouville transformation, Lagrange's variation of 
tion meters, WKB solution, invariant imbedding techniques. Propaga- 
E ^ Stochastic and dispersive media. Prerequisite: EE 133 or equiva- 


(1970-71 


A and alternate years: spring—day; 1971-72 and alter- 
nate years: 


Spring—evening ) 
235 Antennas (3) 
Genera] solution of 


far fi Maxwell's equations in terms of current sources, the 
alen eld approximations, radiation from current distributions, field equiv- 
Ce the 
nas " theorems, the geometrical optics approximation, aperture anten- 
5, re 


Ee ceiving antennas, the theory of arrays, and applications to specific 
(1979-71 and antenna types. Prerequisite: EE 133 or equivalent 


and alternate years fall—day; 1971-72 and alternate years: 


‘Orems of probability, statistical measure of uncertainty and 


und; ation; noiseless coding, communication channels, channel capacity, 
ament 


Vez al theorems of information theory (1970-71 and alternate 
Years: fall - 


2421 day; 1971-72 and alternate years: fall ——evening) 
nformati 
tion Theory II (3) 
TTOr-corre.. x 
With meine codes, parity-check coding, information sources, channels 
24] *mory, Markoy Chains, continuous channels. Prerequisite: EE 
à 7 ^ ^ 
ate ye. (1970-71 and alternate years: spring—day; 1971-72 and alter- 
243 Cars Spring evening ) 
Communic ti ~] 
robability an Theory I (3) 
ability, ,. 
Utput dig random Processes, correlation, functions, and power spectra 
Ptimum tributions of linear and nonlinear devices with random inputs 


and \.. receiver principle, vector channels, optimum receivers for binary 
i als over white Gaussian channels and their error proba- 
signal sets such as simplex and orthogonal signals. 
143 Prerequisite or concurrent registration, Ap S 211 


fall q, y ind alternate years: fall evening; 1971—72 and alternate years: 
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Ea 


244 Communication Theory II (3) 
Schemes of efficient signaling for data sequences and their perfo de 
analysis. Channel models, filtering, and optimum modulation ive 
modulation. Signaling over fading channels and their optimum rece! FE 

` and 


rmanct 


Diversity transmission and various reception schemes. Prerequism 
243. (1970-71 and alternate years: spring—evening; 1971-7 
alternate years: spring—day ) 


246 Digital Communications (3) - 
Analog-to-digital conversion; the sampling theorem and its imple ing 
um wave 


forms; decision theory and optimum detection schemes; sampl 
tems; digital communication systems. Prerequisite: EE 241, 244; or 
alent. (Spring—evening ) 


247 Communication Systems (3) ter 
Wiener filters, phase-locked loops and their optimization. Paranos 
estimation theory with application to optimum demodulation of 3 
wave forms (DSB-AM, SSB-AM, FM). Comparative analysis © m 
modulation systems. Digital communication systems—coherent an 
coherent reception of binary and M-ary signals and their pe ne 
analysis. Frequency acquisition and synchronization. Prerequisi^" | 
243. (Fall—evening) 


248 Microwave Communication Systems (3) mpbass 
Analysis and design of microwave communication systems WI*? EE 133, 
on radar, microwave reląy, and satellite systems. Prerequisite: 

143; or equivalent. (Spring—evening) 


25 i ical } (3 
250 Application of Numerical Methods (3) develop 


Numerical methods in scientific and engineering problems; blemi; 
of computer algorithms for the solution of numerical pro dura com 
analysis and sensitivities of numerical methods; use of à shee me 

puter language in the solution of numerical methods; coda quadrat" 
for simultaneous equations, interpolation, differentiation an oblems, f 


solution of ordinary differential equations, boundary value Pr 51 
tial differential equations, and linear algebra. Prerequisite: 
equivalent and permission of instructor. (Spring—evening 

251 Computing Systems (3) ms 


, le 
Interfacing prob 


Organization of information processing systems. «hmetic 
met? "i 
d arith nicati 


interrupt systems, A/D and D/A conversions, high-spee comm 

random access and associative memories, man-machine f hard y 
T ada $ — in compute . fa 

problems. Time-sharing systems. Advances iternate j 

technology. Prerequisite: EE 154. (1970-71 and alt 

—evening; 1971-72 and alternate years: fall—day) 


252 Information Retrieval Systems (3) ta bY digit”! 
tural language da atur? 


ation organization and retrieval of na 
Information organization anc ike analysis Of 79 ipe 
computer systems; statistical, syntactic, and logic?" ms inc ding . 
language used for retrieval systems; dictionary syst nd catalog" 


: , jes à 
saurus look-up and phrase structures; searching strategie structures a 
Input preparation and output structures; large-scale | 157 or ea 
operating systems required for their use. Prerequisite: 


alent. (Spring—evening ) 
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253 Finite State Machines (3) 


Analysis and design of sequential networks, state diagrams, flow table, 
equivalence of states, races, transition maps, Output tables, hazards, 
Synchronous and asynchronous sequential networks. State assignment 
Problem, partitions, partition pairs, information flow inequalities, clocks, 
State realizations, parallel and serial decompositions, machine networks 
and decompositions, State identification. Prerequisite: EE 153. (Fall— 
evening ) 


254 Finite Automata (3) 


Effectively computable functions, recursive functions, regular expressions, 
Single and multiple tape Turing machines, probablistic automata, neural 
nets, reliability of automata, artificial intelligence, learning machines, 
threshold logic, adaptability, pushdown automata. Prerequisite: EE 251, 
253, (Spring—evening) 


255 Pattern Recognition, Graphics and Optical Processing (3) 


Graphical data processing and display systems; software systems needed Í 
9r graphical 1/0; digital and analog display methods; scanning, sam- 
pling, digitizing, and transmission of data; holography, optical memories 
and systems; storage techniques and processing of images; concept analysis; 
linear and area transforms; geometry, topology, and syntax of pictures; 
Picture enhancement; resolution analysis; signal-to-noise problems; trans- 
Ormations, projections, and the hidden-line problems. Prerequisite: EE 


157 or equivalent and permission of instructor. (Fall —evening) 
2 
456 Analog and Hybrid Computers (3) 

An 


alog computer components and electronics. Slow analog computer so- 
utions of linear and nonlinear differential equations. System simula- 
tion and modeling on the analog computer. Introduction to the iterative 
analog computer. Transfer function simulation and use in control theory. 
The hybrid computer, digital logic and digital computer control. Digital- 
lo-an and analog-to-digital converters and interfaces Optimization 
Methods on a hybrid computer. Parameter variations and searching 


alog 


Methods, Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 154 or permission 
of Instructor (1970-71 and alternate years: spring—evening; 1971-72 
and 


alternate years spring—day ) 
257 big; : 
Digital C omputer Programming Systems (3) 


I m 
ntroduction to the design of computer software and software systems 


c Sign of assemblers and monitor systems. Communication between 
vu R Š 

mponents of systems. Design of loaders, input-output control systems, 
' Systems. Prerequisite: EE 157 or permission of instructor. 


and alternate years: fall—day; 1971-72 and alternate years: 
-tvening) 


58 Dea 
Design of Compilers and High-level Languages (3) 
Design of 
Mantics, 
Compilers, 
tion, and 


compilers 
tor, 


years: 


high-level, problem-oriented languages. Grammar, syntax, se- 
and pragmatics as they affect the design of translators and 

Context-free languages, pushdown lists, polish-string nota- 
addition programming methods used in the construction of 
and translators Prerequisite: EE 257 or permission of instruc- 


(1970-71 and alternate years: spring—day; 1971-72 and alternate 


Spring—evening ) 
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259 Systems Programming (3) 
Batch processing software systems and their limitations; multiprogir. 
ming in fixed and variable partitions; data bases and table driven 
ware; use of list processing in systems programming; multiprocessor s 
tems and fail-soft systems; I/O processing for remote batch and on 
time-sharing systems; introduction to the computer as a utility; 
programming in a multiprogram environment; system subprograms 
entrant and recursive code. Prerequisite: EE 257 or equivalent. 
—evening ) 


271 Automatic Control in State Space Setting (3) 
rams, traf 


State space formulation of continuous systems, simulation diag ollabil 
fer function matrices, matrix representation of state equations, cont aod 


ity and observability, the state transition matrix, stability analysis, (Fal 
of Liapunov. Prerequisite: EE 172 or permission of instructor. 
—evening ) 

272 Digital Control Systems (3) odifieð 
Sampling processes and theorems; stability criteria, Z-transforms, ro fof 


Z-transforms, and responses of sampled-data systems; state variab ste 
discrete systems; examplés of practical digital computer control ed” 
synthesis and design of sampled-data control systems; nonlinear ing" 
data control systems. Prerequisite; EE 271 or equivalent. 

evening) 


273 Optimal Programming and Control (3) 
Optimization theory. Calculus of variations; Euler's equation, fy con 
variable end point conditions, boundary value problem, eq y fune 
straints, and Lagrange multipliers. Performance indices and P7 » P 
tions. The maximum principle and the Hamilton-Jacobi equa dynam* 
erties of optimal systems. Functional equations techniques O rening 
programming. Prerequisite: EE 271 or equivalent. (Falie 


275 Stochastic Processes in Automatic Control (3) yation 
Analysis of effects of time-invariant linear control systems on $ imu 
random processes. The optimal filtering problem based On se jem 
principle. Iterative parameter estimation using matrix ne” i 
Analysis and control of multivariable systems in the presence . af s 
disturbances. Stochastic stability. Statistical analysis of Vr or eq" 
tems—stationary and nonstationary states. Prerequisite: 
alent. (Fall—evening ) 


276 Cybernetics (3) with re^. 
Principles of machines or mechanisms made by men or nae terminal cj 


to their ways and forms of possible behaviors: regular, & 5h 
reproducible; fundamental concepts of finite differences: 4 feedba; 
transformations as sets of transitions, leading to stability ry; annor, 
statistical concepts of complex systems and blackbox theo »rerequi* 
information theory; regulation and control of mechanisms. yening) 
graduate status and E Ad 115 or equivalent. (Spring—* 

277 Space Communication Systems (3) related 


Theoretical and application aspects of space communication ned se 
to communication satellite systems, scientific satellites 
missions, and deep space missions. Prerequisite: gra 
(Fall—evening ) 


278 Spacecraft Systems Design (3) 


Space environment; structure, propulsion, control, and instrumentation of 
Spacecraft—launch, orbit, transit, and re-entry problems; bioastronautic 
considerations. Prerequisite: graduate status (1971-72 and alternate 
years: spring—evening ) 


LI 
281 Electronic Measurements in Medicine (3) 
Theory of measurements in biological areas, techniques for electronic 
measurements on biological specimens, current problems in medical me- 
trology stressing electronic systems. Prerequisite: EE 284 or permission 
Of instructor (Fall—evening ) 
) LO r ' ; 
+82 Instrumentation in Medical Electronics (3) 
Medical telemetry systems, medical use of the computer, engineering tech- 
niques in patient treatment, principles of good medical instrumentation. | 
Prerequisite EE 284 or permission of instructor (Spring—evening ) 
283 Introduction to Medicine for Engineers I (3) ; 


Designed to acquaint the engineering student with the physiology of the 
human body; material based on the curriculum of the School of Medicine 
and taught from a systems viewpoint; concepts of cellular structure and 
function integrated into the tissue and organs, which are then related to 
the various systems of the body; interrelationships of the body systems, 
Le. the interaction of the nervous system with the musculoskeletal sys- 
tem or the interaction of the respiratory system and its functions with the 


cardiovascular system Prerequisite: EE 184 or equivalent (Fall— f 
evening) 


284 Introduction to Medicine for Engineers II (3) 


Clinical aspects of medicine. Further elaboration of physiological sys- 
lems, such as the endocrine sy stem, renal physiology, gastrointestinal 
Physiology, and others; the separate systems of the body are integrated to 
Present the functioning of the body as an overall system; considerable inter- 


action with physicians and other medical personnel Prerequisite: EE 283 
(Spring—evening) 


285 Engineering in Vocational Medicine and Rehabilitation (3) 
Application of engineering theory and techniques to the rehabilitation of 
andicapped persons; major problem areas and general approaches, as well 
as specific solutions. Offered cooperatively with personnel from the Social 
and Rehabilitation Services Administration. Prerequisite: EE 284. 


(Fall -evening ) 
^ 
*98 Research (ar; ) 


Research as arr 


anged. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring— 
as arranged) 


299. 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


( Academic year—as arranged) 


310 ar 
19 Networks Research (arr.) 


Limited to students 


preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
Nation, 


May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring—as arranged) 


A er 
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329 Electronics Research (arr.) i 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exam" 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arrange 


339 Fields and Waves Research (arr.) à 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exam 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arrange 


349 Communications Research (arr.) H 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exam 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arrang 


359 Computer Science Research (arr.) p 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying e 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arran 


371 Simulation Methods for System Analysis (3) 


Survey of simulation languages. Techniques of model building | 
rial- and machine-based systems. Treatment of these systems wit n 

of transactions and states. Modeling the dynamic processes of ed bY 
problems. Analog, hybrid, and digital methods for simulation treat 
means of case studies; speed and cost of alternate computing proc 


r mate 
for m^ of 


: " : , visite 
Project-type problems used to illustrate simulation methods. Prered 
EE 256 or permission of instructor. (Fall—evening) 
372 Analysis and Control of Large Systems (3) model 
Systems as multistage decision processes. Analytical concepts of sive 


making and matrix representation for computer mechanization. * time 
digital computer algorithm for economy in storage and computing 973 
System identification. Adaptive control systems. Prerequisite: 

or equivalent. (Spring—evening) 


379 Controls and Systems Research (arr.) 
8 


; | fying exi 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying ed) 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arf 


389 Medical Engineering Research (arr.) b 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualify 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as ar 


g exam" 
nged) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) redit. 


$ a . € 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for 
(Fall and spring—as arranged ) 


S» 


e, RY 
Professors P.A. Crafton, H.E. Smith (Chairman), P.S. Shane, xaa Kay 
Cronin, Kenneth Johnson, W.H. Marlow, R.J. Wilson (Researc 


Associate Professors Donald Gross, N.D. Singpurwalla 
Associate Professorial Lecturers L.S. Rotolo, Victor Selman, 


RW. publi 


D.H. Jermain, F.A. Miercort, Carl Harris 


* Staff of instruction for the academic year 1969-70 
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Assistant Professors J.B. Smith, Jr., C.E. Pinkus 


Ssistant Professorial Lecturers R.A Smith, John Waller 
*'urer G.R, McNichols 


FIELDS AND AREAS OF CONCENTRATION—GRADUATE 


Engineering Administration Operations Research 
agement of Research and Systems Analysis 
Development 
UN . 
NDERGRADUATE COURSES 


115 Probabilistic and Statistical Methods in Engineering (3) 


(Formerly Engineering A nalysis) 


Solution of engineering problems using sets and functions; probability 
models; distributions and functions; statistical concepts and methods, in- 
Cluding hypothesis testing, correlation, and regression Prerequisite: 
Math 32 or 24. (Fall and spring) 


140 Engineering Economics (3) 


Theory and practice of engineering economics. Consideration of eco- 


nomic factors in engineering design decisions, Prerequisite: senior status. 
(Spring) 


G n 
RADU ATE COURSES 


204 Administration of Engineering Contracts (3) 


Study of the total contracting process, including initial budget preparation 
and justification, actions leading to the execution of a contract, and ad- 
Ministration of the contract to completion; considered from the viewpoints 
9f the industrial and government buyer and the seller of technical mate- 
Mals and services (Fall and spring) 


207 Personnel Administration (3) 
Study of the 


functions of managing personnel, with emphasis on relation- 
"IPS within organizations which utilize the services of engineers and sci- 
Entists; employment, management, development, wages and classification, 
Union relations, safety, health and collateral benefits and services, human 
relations, personnel research in the field (Fall and spring) 


210 Engineering Law (3) 


gal principles and procedures of interest to engineers, the American 
“gal System, contracts and specifications, liability of professional engi- 
neers, antitrust problems, agency relationships, negotiable instruments, pat- 
ent and Proprietary rights, special problems in research and developmental 
Contracts. (Fall and spring) 


A. 
12 Engineering Administration (3-3) 


Comprehensive and systematic study of the administrative process with em- 
Phasis on industrial, scientific, and engineering environments. Planning: 
Objectives, Prediction, policies, plans and characteristics of plans. Organ- 
izing; theory of organization, structure, authority, specialization, delega- 
tion, staff and committees. Directing: leadership, managing human and 


€ — 
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material resources. Controlling: setting standards, evaluating perform 
ance, using system feedback data for correction and improvement. 
( Academic year) 


N 
Un 
a 


Production Management (3) : 
Planning, organizing, and control of production; forecasting techniques 
material management; methods of loading and scheduling production PU 
esses; electronic methods in production control. Organization and à 
istration of the plant engineering function with emphasis on mainten 
control programs. (Spring) 


254 Automatic Data Processing Systems (3) 
analysis for data 


Logic of computers, arithmetic and control units, systems : 
relation 


processing applications, systems design, systems economics, 
scientific decision processes. (Fall and spring) 


255 Administration of Research and Development (3) 


Study of contemporary practices of administrators of scientific and eng 
neering research and development; the relation of these studies to rial 
cepted managerial concepts, and their effect on contemporary mana 
hierarchies and organizational structures. (Fall and spring) 


26 


Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) mo 
a : : i e 

Important concepts and theories employed in economic analysis 0 ailed 

neering projects. Application of various analytical processes. nd cut 

practice in pursuit of solutions to, and adjustment of, persistent & 

rent problems in this field. (Fall and spring) 


269 Elements of Decision Making and Problem Solving (3) 
(Formerly Operations Research I) itative 
History and orientation of operations research; concept of quant ty: 
decision making; decision criteria under certainty, risk, and unce Carlo 
utility; the time factor; replacement models; simulation; T 
techniques. Prerequisite: E Ad 115 or equivalent. (Fall and 


270 Survey of Operations Research Methods (3) 
(Formerly Operations Research 11) , p 
Basic concepts and techniques of operations research as applied 10 Game 
lems in industrial, governmental, and military decision making ar 
theory, allocation models including the simplex procedure © linear 
gramming, transportation and assignment models, queuing duo d 
tory theory. Prerequisite: E Ad 115 or equivalent. (Fall an 


272 Problems in Operations Research (3) pach small 
Field experience in operations research on a team — d ration 
group locates an actual problem and formulates solution y 
research models. Class evaluation of progress. (Spring) 


273 Mathematics for Operations Research (3) 


Mathematical methods used in the operations research -— trie 
matical programming; game, queuing, and inventory theory. 1 
linear vector spaces, differential-difference equations, integra ring) 
mathematical probability, stochastic processes. (Fall and SP 


yen 
) 
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275 Linear Programming (3) 


Basic computational, theoretical, and applied areas with emphasis on the 
general linear programming problems; simplex procedures; duality prob- 
lems; parametric linear programming and sensitivity analysis, transporta- 
tion problem. (Fall and spring) 


276 Theory of Games (3) 


Study of mathematical models with applications to the relationships 
among independent competitive entities (persons or Organizations in en- 
Vironment of competition, bargaining, bidding), selection of optimum 
Strategies, minimax concept, connections with linear programming and 


decision functions, two-person and n-person Zero and nonzero sum games. 
(Fall) 


277 Queuing Theory (3) 


Study and analysis of waiting line systems, birth and death processes, ar- 


rival and Service patterns, single- and multi-channel systems, variations in 
queuing disciplines. (Spring) 


278 Nonlinear and Dynamic Programming (3) 


Static and dynamic optimization problems including convex, quadratic, 
ànd separable Programs; network problems; problems in the calculus 
Of variation. Gradient, Lagrangian, and penalty functions techniques. 


(Spring) 


279 Inventory Control (3) 


Application of mathematical techniques to decisions regarding when and 
Ow much to produce or purchase, control of production and inventory 
Systems, various mathematical models of inventory systems with determin- 


Istic and stochastic demands, forecasting demand, interaction of produc- 
F tion and inventory systems, simulation models. (Fall) 
81-85 Syst 


*ms Analysis and Management (3-3) 


Systems analysis as applied to management. Properties, nature, structure, 
4nd organization of systems; conceptualization of total system. Opera- 
tional functioning and description of systems. Boundary and feedback 


concepts, Objectives of systems analysis, concept of planning, problem 
erinition, choosing objectives for analysis. Relationship with other 
elds, 


Systems analysis as a methodology for exploring alternatives, as- 
sumptions, criteria, and risk. Decision making, measurement, and value 


theory in systems analysis. (Academic year) 
283 Sy 
Systems Engineering I (3) 
Concept of system structure and organization. Linear and nonlinear 
Systems 


analysis, simulation and modeling; statistical and gaming methods 


In systems analysis. Introduction to optimization methods and flow graph 
theorems, (Fall) 


28 
4 Systems Engineering II (3) 


Design of systems, subsystems, and components. Dynamics and stability 
Systems; adaptive systems; system logic, tolerances, variations, and dis- 


28. ances; signals and noise; system optimization. Prerequisite: E Ad 
3. (Spring) 


Ee 
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285 Seminar: Administrative Problems (3) d 
Individual analysis of complex administrative problems, with group wl 
ation and discussion. Prerequisite: 18 semester hours of graduate © | 
(Fall and spring) | 

293 Technical Enterprises (3) a | 
Analysis of essential features of technology-based companies. OP | 
tion and launching of technical firms for whom the Federal Govern i | 
is the principal customer, Planning the initial phases of operation, red | 
ing talent, financing and establishing a viable base. Case studies tect 
detailed plan for a venture. This course is designed for those within 
nical firms and those who depend on them as suppliers. (Fall) 


294 Marketing of Technology (3) 


Particular problems related to selling technical projects. Orga 
of the work and its performance, emphasis on marketing; propos. dp 
egy, bidding reputation, competition, negotiation, the governments 


(Spring) | 

295 Management of Technical Information (3) di | 
Needs and objectives of technical information systems, functions a tcf 
in technical information, storage and retrieval, abstracting, spring) 
usage in technical information systems, system organization. 

296 Reliability Engineering (3) M 
Quantitative methods in the theory of reliability, mathematica ot | 
design considerations, failure and repair rates, prediction modes ment 
maintained and maintained systems, trade-off factors, new e | 


in operations research applied to reliability. (Fall) 


297 Problems in Engineering Administration (3) oble 
Guided experience in analyzing, solving, and reporting on ^ m 
in engineering administration. Prior to registration, the po Maste! 
have identified a suitable problem, not necessarily related tO 
thesis topic, on which he will work. (Fall) 


298 Research (arr.) 


Basic or applied research in engineering administration. 
peated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


May & 


300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Academic year) 


397 Advanced Topics in Operations Research (3) sityin exam” | 
À Y i | 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science q¥4 Adae 
nation who have a major interest in operations n" pres -— 
topics from the literature of operations research for analys a jour 
and discussion. Reading assignments from the proles 


selected by the instructor and the student. (Fall or spring) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) sifying exam 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science | 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) r credit 


: E ted fo 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repe? 
(Fall and spring) 


Engineer; 
^ “gineering Mechanics* 


Pro E 
Ec Walther, G.M. Arkilic, R.R. Fox, Harold Liebowitz, Alfred 
bod al (Acting Chairman), S.W. Yuan, W arren Mason (Research), W.A. 
Adjunc, fResearch), Joseph Foa 
ear” J.E. Duberg, I.E. Garrick 
B pan” Paul Zilczer, R.E. Fulton, R.R. Hunziker 
uch Ojessors John Eftis, B.I. Hyman. A.M Kiper, T.G. Toridis, E.N. 
Noci 
ET professorial Lecturers M.P. Gaus, W.D. Erickson, R.W. Fralich, 
Yates Eeki W alter Olstad, M.J. Queijo, J.P. Raney, L.D. Staton, E.C. 
Assistany Py, Shou-Ling W ang, Michael Yachnis 
Assistans po e880" D.L. Jones, G.K. Lea, J.L. Whitesides, Jr. (Research) 
R. Sa rofessorial Lecturers F.J. Hughes, R.W. Barnwell, J.D. Buckley, 
Lectu», «Anders, L.H. Blakey, F.M. Calabria 
rer S.H. Sandler 


UNDp 
ERGRADUAT E FIELDS 


Civi 
ill Enoi,.. ; 
Engineering (see page 25) 


Me 
Chanj " 
ical Eno; ; 
al Engineering (see pages 29-31) 


Fey = 

Ds AN 

TOgra, ND AREAS OF CONCENTRATION—GRADUATE 
ms of i i 

fto ; study in any field of concentration will generally incl ourses 
p Opriate allied areas. | 


"n Introd 
275 uction to Acoustics 278 Psychological and 


vance veer i 
c ed Theoretical Physiological Acoustics 
127 OUStics T 2 E 
ng and s 280 Special Topics in Acoustics 
277 om Process 'I heory 298 


»» Research 
I Ysical Acoustics 299-300 Thesis Research 
{nical Fa: 
is l Engineering 
Theor 7 
y of Vibrations 221 Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 


TH Analytical Mechanics 

1 echanics of Orbits and 
20 F'ajectories 
W "'Onlinear Mechanics 


263 Atmospheric Physics for 
Engineers 
t265 Dynamic Stability of 


: Airplanes 
2 “lestial Mec 3 
E Mechanic lechanics 298 Research 
Si cs of Space Flight 299-300 Thesis Research 


Instr 
> uction f 
at NAS Or the academic year 1969-70 


“Langley 
8 Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged 


— e— = 
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Mechanical Engineering 


*283 Advanced Propulsion Systems 


Fluid Mechanics 


Mechanical Engineering 
221 Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
227 Viscous Flow 
231 Hydrodynamics 
235 Compressible Flow 
285 Reaction Kinetics 


*290 Kinetic Theory of Gases 
297 Special Topics in Fluid 
Mechanics 
Materials Science 


Engineering Mechanics 
*231 Solid State for Engineers 
232 Advanced Materials Science 
234 Composite Materials 
*235 Physical Metallurgy 
*237 Quantum Mechanical 
Treatment of Metals 
Physical Ceramics 


Ocean Sciences and Engineering 
Civil Engineering 


253 Probabilistic Structural 


Mechanics 

258 Design of Fixed Maritime 
Structures 

275 Special Topics in Ocean 
Engineering 


Engineering Mechanics 

228 Physical Oceanography 
Geologyt 

241 Geochemistry 

242 Experimental Geochemistry 
Mechanical Engineering 


218 Design of Floating and 
Submerged Marine Vehicles 


*293 


299- 


299- 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center, may be off 
t For geology course descriptions, see the Undergraduate 
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315 
317 
398 


399 


240 
298 
300 
398 


399 


298 
300 
398 


399 


249 


ered on campus 
and Graduate 


Aerothermochemistry Í Il 


Research 

Thesis Research 
Hypersonic Flow : 
Physical Gas Dynamics 
Advanced Reading and 
Research 

Dissertation Research 


Fracture Mechanics 
Research 

Thesis Research 4 
Advanced Reading an 
Research 

Dissertation Research 


Research 
Thesis Research 
Advanced Reading 
Research 
Dissertation Rese 


and 


arch 


Seminar: GeochemistY 


when arranged: 


Catalog”: 


So r 
il Mechanics and Foundation Engineering 


Civil p... 
vil Engineering 


? ` 
^f Geotechnics in Soil Mechanics 
206, Theoretical Soil Mechanics 
207 Foundation Engineering 
Special Topics in Soil 
Mechanics 
Soli Mechanics 
as Mechanics 
L2 
NT Theory of Elasticity I, II 
256 àve Propagation in Solids 
Introduction to the Theories 
259 of Inelastic Media 
Nonlinear Mechanics of 
290 ~Ontinua 


ren Topics in Nonlinear 
echanics of Continua 


St 
tural Engineering 


Civi] Engi 


à neering 
01 
202 tatal Structures 
ltimate Strength of 
203 *inforced Concrete Str uctures 
210 restressed Concrete Structures 
2D Nalysis of Structures 
213 ee of Structural Design 
Uctural Design for Dynamic 
25 ads i 
253 Structural Dynamics 
T'Obabilistic Structural 
The chanics 
> Sciences 
7 "hanie d 
280 Engineering 
Advanced ^r 
28] ned Thermodynamics 
equilibrium 
284 or mody namics 
287 enbustion Processes 
28g A Conduction 
*ctive Heat ; i 
: D Cat and Mass 
31-9» Radiative Heat Transfe 
nergy C anam 


on version 


299 


298 
300 
398 


399 


298 


299-300 


299 


299 


398 


399 


295 
296 


298 


300 


398 


399 


ENGINEERING MECHANICS 


Research 

Thesis Research 
Advanced Reading and 
Research 

Dissertation Research 


Research 

Thesis Research 
Advanced Reading and 
Research 

Dissertation Research 


Special Topics in Structural 
Mechanics 

Analysis of Plate Structures 
Analysis of Shell Structures 
Theory of Structural 
Stability I, II 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Advanced Reading and 
Research 

Dissertation Research 


Statistical Thermodynamics 
Special Topics in Heat and 
Mass Transfer 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Advanced Reading and 
Research 

Dissertation Research 
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SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


ENGINEERING MECHANICS | 
GRADUATE COURSES | 
217 Analytical Mechanics (3) " 
Fundamental principles, generalized coordinates, variational principles ' 


Lagrange's equations, nonholonomic systems, Hamilton's equations c zll. 
of small oscillations. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: p 


(Spring) 

218 Mechanics of Orbits and Trajectories (3) E) 
Celestial mechanics; orbits and trajectories in force fields. Dynamo 
space vehicles. Prerequisite: EM 217 or Phys 232. (1971-72 an 
nate years: fall) | 

| 

220 Nonlinear Mechanics (3) E | 
Topological and analytical methods in nonlinear mechanics, nonlin and 
onance, relaxation oscillations. Prerequisite: EM 217. (19 


alternate years: spring) 


221 Theory of Elasticity I (3) 
Infinitesimal strain and rotation, stress, constitutive relatic 
equations of linear elasticity, uniqueness of solutions; 


n* 


ents of Pt 
elem “rusted 


torsion and flexure of rods; plane problems in elastostatics x í rove! 
potential and Fourier integral methods of solutions. Prerequisite: 
of Department. (Spring) 

222 Theory of Elasticity II (3) omp? ) 
` ^ : A ac 
Solution of plane problems in terms of analytic functions of oe 
variable: three-dimensional elastostatics; solutions by displace ment 


ntegral transforms, e upled 

ems, and eg" con 

Prerequisite a 
ears: fall) 


stress potentials, integral representations and i 
of elastic waves, elastodynamic boundary value probl 
thermoelasticity. Prerequisite: Ap S 211, EM 221. 

current registration: Ap S 213. (1971-72 and alternate y 


223 Celestial Mechanics (3) gistur bind 
à : , ati 1 
General equations of motion, Lagrange’s planetary equations ies, f 
function, Delaunay and Poincaré variables, secular ineq'^ 970-11 9^ 
theory, precession and nutation. Prerequisite: EM 217. 
alternate years: spring) 

228 Physical Oceanography (3) curre 
d cm g sea, 
Seawater, equations of motion, interaction between air and Aides e 
wind-waves in deep and shallow waters, long ocean waves 1970-71 » 
statistics, sea ice. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. 
alternate years: fall) 

*231 Solid State for Engineers (3) 


(Formerly Ap S 216) 


Crystal structure and binding, elastic constants, latt a 
properties, free electron theory of metals, band theory 


s ‘ons, ther. 
ice vibration sem 
visite sd 
^ tivity rereq 
conductors, rectifiers and transistors, superconductivity- . all) | 
proval of Department (1970-71 and alternate years: ^ 


* Offered when arranged 
* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus 


ENGINEERING MECHANICS 111 


232 Advanced Materials Science (3) 


Simple crystal structures; the defect crystal structure point defects, line 
defects, surface defects; grain-boundaries; X-ray and electron diffraction: 
diffusion in solids, metallic solutions, and compounds; ceramics; polymeric 
materials; elastic properties; internal fr iction; geometry, statics and dynam 
ics of dislocations; microplasticity, plasticity, work-hardening, and fatigue; 


Creep; strengthening mechanisms: radiation damage; cohesive strength 
Prerequisite: approval of Department (1971-72 and alternate years: 
fall) 


234 Composite Materials (3) 


Principles of composites and composite reinforcement; micromechanics 
and failure; interface reactions in various composites; reinforcing mate- 
rials; structure of composites—fiber-reinforced polymers, filler-reinforced 
Polymers, fiber-reinforced metals, directionally solidified alloys, dispersion- 


Strengthened metals. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (1971-72 
and alternate years spring) 


*235 Physical Metallurgy (3) 


(Formerly Ap S 235) 


Relations among structures, properties, and reactions of metals and alloys; 
Structures and equilibria, kinematics of physical and chemical reactions; 
plastic deformation mechanisms, diffusion, solid reactions; phase diagrams 
and phase transformations, recrystallization and grain growth; disloca- 
lions—their formation and multiplication in crystal structures; elementary 
Strengthening mechanisms. Prerequisite: EM 232 or approval of Depart- 
ment, (1970-71 and alternate years: fall) 


236 Ww V Ne 
$ Wave Propagation in Solids (3) 
Small amplitude plane and spherical wave propagation in unbounded 
elastic media; dilational, shear, and surface waves; reflection and refraction 
Of plane waves: {ree waves in finite bodies. Prerequisite: EM 221 or ap- 
Proval of Department (Not offered 1970-71) 


* 
2 
37 Quantum Mechanical Treatment of Metals (3) 
Form, rly Ap S 241) 
Elements of 


quantum mechanics, including Schroedinger equation and 
gr mentary perturbation theory. Applications to basic processes in the 
ory of solids: lattice waves, electron states, electron-electron and elec- 


lron-bhonon interactions. 


F Boltzmann equation and transport properties; 
E Surfaces; theory of superconductivity Prerequisite: EM 231 or 
i PProval of Department (1970-71 and alternate years: spring) 
239 Physic 


i al Ceramics (3) 
Formerly Ap S 248) 


Crysta] Chemistry and the systematic study of the structure of ceramic 
vite solid reactions occurring at elevated — CE T 
lati o diffusional mechanisms and effects; reaction " dem 
elastic beh” and plastic properties of ionic and covalent soli -à mea 
ceramic *havior of vitreous and vitreous-solid systems; phase equilibria o 


Systems. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (1970-71 


a P 
nd alternate years: spring) 


NASA I 


*ngley Research Center may be offered on campus when arranged 
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240 Fracture Mechanics (3) 


256 Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media (3) 


259 


*262 


*263 


*265 


*270 


* Offered at 


Fundamentals of brittle fracture, Griffith theory and extensions, mechan 
of fracture, linear elastic systems, plasticity considerations, fracture e 
ness, engineering analysis, notch strength analysis with limit p qr 
crack propagation laws, fatigue, fracture testing, comparison of ing) 
continuum theories. Prerequisite: approval of Department. Spr 


jcitf 
Physical basis of anelasticity, viscoelasticity, plasticity, and viscoplasti 
constitutive equations of elastic and viscoelastic media; foundations “i 
theories of plasticity and viscoplasticity; one- and two-dimensional * 
ary value problems in linear-visco-elastic and elastic-plastic met. 
rigid-plastic medium; simple problems in nonlinear viscous & val 
plastic media; wave propagation in inelastic media. Prerequisite: a 
of Department. (Fall) 


Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua (3) 

Development of fundamental concepts of nonlinear media 
cations. Prerequisite: Ap S 212 and EM 221, or EM 256. 
and alternate years: spring) 

Mechanics of Space Flight (3) 

(Formerly Ap S 225) plied 
First- and second-order Hamiltonian-Jacobi perturbation theory b. patio? 
artificial satellites, von Zeipel's methods, special and general pe orbits 9 


p al j 
and y 1-7 


theories for third-body perturbations. Differential correction pe 
weighted least squares and minimum variance techniques. — o 4 
of various filtering techniques as applied to orbit determination val of 
space flight parameter estimation. Prerequisite: EM 217 or apP 


Department (As arranged) 


Atmospheric Physics for Engineers (3) mpari 
Introduction to physical processes in the earth's atmosphere; er. dyna” 
to the atmospheres of other planets. Topics: evolution, E up 
ics, visible phenomena, the ionosphere, and radiation proc 
requisite: approval of Department (As arranged) 


Dynamic Stability of Airplanes (3) 
(Formerly Ap S 228) jre ct 


tions and d s 


Derivation of equations of motion, Euler transforma f mou" 
. abilitv re santos f equations © dyo” 
cosines, stability derivatives and linearization of eq ateral u^ 
bility of linear systems with application to longitudinal an ana is. 
ics, Laplace transform techniques and frequency respon 

p q q (As arran 


requisite: EM 217 or approval of Department. 


Introduction to Acoustics (3) «mission in bY y 


Waves in an infinite medium, energy and intensity, keen analogies: guct 
media, source and dipole fields, electrical and acount sources IP 4 pe 
tors, horns and wave guides, normal modes and souna > 


val 
"1e: appro 
physiological and architectural acoustics Prerequisite: aP 
partment (As arranged) 


nged- 
hen arra 
NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus W 


*275 Advanced Theoretical Acoustics (3) 


Classical scattering and diffraction problems, coupled acoustical and me- 


chanical systems, acoustics of moving sources. propeller noise, principle 


of least time, Snell's law and ray tracing, introduction to boundary and 
Jet noise, Prerequisite: EM 270, ME 215 (As arranged ) 


*276 Random Process Theory (3) 


Probability theory and probability distributions; random variables and 


types of random process; relations between correlation functions, power 
SPectra, and indicial 


behav 101 
Proval of 


response; measurement and use of power spectra; 


Of physical systems under random inputs. Prerequisite: ap- 
Department (As arranged) 


*277 Physical Acoustics (3) 


lav « ~ ar - 
Waves in dissipative media, nonlinear aspects of acoustics, acoustic 


Streaming, unsteady boundary layers, interaction of sound with turbulence, 
aerodynamic noise gener; 


iion, atmospheric attenuation, thermal and viscous 
Phenomena. Prerequisite: EM 275, ME 221. (As arranged) 
* 
278 Psychological and Physiological Acoustics (3) 
Anatomy 


and physiology of the ear, experimental methodology in psycho- 
subjective responses to 
aircraft noise and sonic b 


acoustics, 
effects of 
for noise control, effects of noise 


current problems in acoustical 
Proval of De 


noise, acoustical controls and displays, 
oom on people, human response criteria 
on human performance and physiology, 
theory and technology. Prerequisite: ap- 
partment (As arranged) 

* 

280 Special Topics in Acoustics (3) 


Current methods and 
areas as 
dures for 
Communit 


ranged ) 


problems in acoustics. Topics chosen from such 


aerospace noise generation and control; instruments and proce- 


acoustics measurements; and responses of structures, people, and 


ies to noise. Prerequisite approval of Department. (As ar- 


29 : 
0 Special Topics in Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua (3) 
Introduction 
Such 


disloc 


to special topics in nonlinear theories of continuous media 
as the elastic dielectric, multi-polar theories, continuous theory of 
ations; Crystal elasticity based on quantum-solid state considerations. 
"srequisite: EM 259. (Not offered 1970-71) 


298 Research (arr.) 


ASIC research Projects as arranged. May be repeated for credit (Fall 

) and spring) 
99.3 Th 

( esis Research (3-3) 

R Academic year) 
9 
p dvanceg Reading and Research (arr.) 
ay to students Preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
n 


399 * May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


tence candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


Center; may be offered on campus when arranged 


a ee, 


CCP Rm 
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CIVIL ENGINEERING 
UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


120 Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (4) 
(Formerly Ap S 60 Introductory Analytical Mechanics II) 


; ion 0 
Concepts of stress, strain, and strain energy; stress and deformation 


slender members due to axial, torsional, and transverse loads; intr E 
| tion to yield criteria and inelastic deformations. Prerequisite: AP 
| (Fall) 
121-22 Structural Theory (3-3) w 
" à : ssi 
Fheory of determinate and indeterminate structures using both e 
and modern approaches. Prerequisite: CE 120. (Academic year 


140 Materials Science (3) 


Electron structure of atoms; atomic and molecular bonding; energy E 
crystal structure; imperfections; noncrystalline solids; reaction er ae 
sion; transport phenomena—thermal conductivity, electrical conduc? 
semiconductors; magnetism; elasticity and anelastic phenomena; p 
plasticity; plastic deformation; fracture. Prerequisite or concurren 
tration: Ap S 113, Phys 32 (Spring) 


166 Materials Engineering (2) i 
: gerið 
(This course, together with CE 167, replaces former CE 165 Ma 


Engineering (3)) ' ostructift 
Mechanical properties and mechanical testing; effect of micr jypho* 


on the mechanical behavior of metals, ceramics, polymers, and Porc of 
materials; effect of strain-rate, cyclic strain, and temperature; : i 
surface and environment; creep, fatigue, and fracture; materials part 
tion for performance. Prerequisite: CE 120, 140; or approval © 

ment. (Fall) 


167 Materials Engineering Laboratory (1) 15M 
(This course, together with CE 166, replaces former CE 16: 
Engineering (3)) 


ater iols 


eer 
c, anelasti® (v, 


Measurement of strains and forces; determination of elasti lastic 


s woe as : 
rubber-elastic parameters; observation of microplastic and et ractie 
mation; plastic instability; creep, creep-instability, and current reg 


brittle fracture; fatigue and cyclic state. Prerequisite or conc 
tration: CE 166 ( Fall) 


168 Soil Mechanics (3) nd slol 
; -apacity, foundations, ps OW 
Analysis of lateral earth pressures, bearing capacity, foun pro ties 
stability, plus design problems involving the engineering 
soils. Prerequisite: CE 161. (Spring) 


181 Applied Earth Science (2) 
Formation and character of natural soil deposits; 
tion, and engineering properties of soil and rock; 


ground water flow and seepage. Prerequisite: CE 120, 
(Fall) 


183 Urban Planning (3) 
Engineering aspects of urban planning, including tr 
supply and sewerage, public utilities, safety and conve 
environment. Prerequisite: senior status. (Spring) 


di 
identification, eljon 
subsurface €XP 


„n wai 
on. 
— "natu! 

nience, 


185 Soil Engineering Laboratory (1) 


Laboratory experiments for the classification, strength, compressibility, 


and general engineering properties of soils. Prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: CE 181. (Fall) 


186 Advanced Mechanics of Solids (3) 


Deformation and strain, stress, invariants, constitutive equations. Elastic, 
Viscoelastic, elastic-plastic, and viscoplastic tension; technical beam the- 


Ory; eccentric bending; buckling; and torsion. Failure criteria and mech- 
anisms, Prerequisite: senior status. (As arranged) 


190 Legal and Economic Aspects of Engineering (2) 


Laws relating to engineering practice, preparation of contract documents 
and specifications, consideration of economic factors in engineering design 
ecisions, Prerequisite: senior status. (Spring) 


191-9? Structural Design (3-3) 


195 U 


Concepts Of stru 


ctural design, elastic and plastic design of metal struc- 
tures, 


elastic design and ultimate strength design of reinforced and pre- 


Stressed concrete structures, individual design problems. Prerequisite: 
CE 122, 166. (Academic year) 


193 Design of Hydraulic Structures (3) 


Hydraulics of pipes and open channels, hydraulic machinery, hydrology, 


and design of hydraulic structures in engineering projects. Prerequisite: 
ME 126 (Fall) 


rban Transportation Engineering (3) 
Relation of transportation to urban planning; transport systems; trans- 
Port 


àtion planning and design, including surveys, data analysis, economics 
and Coordination of systems. Prerequisite: senior status. (Fall) 


, 


l 
36 Introductor, Structural Reliability (3) 


197 Sanitary F 


abilistic structural analysis, safety and the probability of 
failure, reliability, probability distributions of physical rele- 
."» Statistics of extremes, safety and reliability under conditions of 
fatigue ànd creep, structural response to stochastic forces, dynamic ex- 
Citation, decision rules for optimal design, coastal engineering applica- 
tions, Prerequisite: senior status. (Spring) 


ngineering (3) 
esign aspe 
and Water tr 
Processes. 


cts of water supply and waste-water disposal, water quality 
catment processes, characteristics of sewage and its treatment 
Prerequisite: CE 193 and senior status (Spring) 


rt arch and experimentation projects, as arranged, Prerequisite: 
Junior or se 


Senior status (Fall and spring) 


20 
l Metal Structures (3) 


Structura] be 


st havior and failure of metal structures, materials, residual 
c in analysis and design of connections and members, theory of plastic 
taj se Of structures plastic design (1971-72 and alternate years: 
all) , 
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202 Ultimate Strength of Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 
Modes of failure of reinforced concrete structures; experimental data 0 
failure; ultimate strength concepts for the analysis of beams, slabs, 
columns. (1970-71 and alternate years: fall) 


203 Prestressed Concrete Structures (3) 
Structural behavior and failure of prestressed concrete structu 
rials; theory, analysis, and design of prestressed concrete struc 
members. (1970-71 and alternate years: spring) 


res; male 
tures # 


204 Geotechnics in Soil Mechanics (3) " 
Dynamic geology in the formation and properties of soils; Boussinesd Sg 
Westergaard equations for stresses and deformations in soil ma 
analysis of settlement; flow of water in soils; solutions of Lap! 
equations for seepage involving foundations, earth dams, and wells; ator 
of frost action. Selected experiments in the soil mechanics labor 
Prerequisite: graduate status. (1971-72 and alternate years: fa 


205 Theoretical Soil Mechanics (3) , 
Theories of soil strength and conditions for failure, bearing tability o 
footings, pile foundations, theories of lateral earth pressure, d d 
slopes, soil dynamics. Selected experiments in the soil mecha. 4 
tory. Prerequisite: graduate status. (1971-72 and altern 


spring) 
206 Foundation Engineering (3) i 
g g ( E a analysis and 
Principles of soil mechanics and structural mechanics in th walis, st | 


design of spread footings, mat and pile foundations, retaining status: 
piling, and water front structures. Prerequisite: e 
(1970-71 and alternate years: spring) 
207 Special Topics in Soil Mechanics (3) jünsr soil 
. , 2 S, D 
Soil rheology, dynamics of foundations, computer application and testing 
mechanics, excavation with nuclear explosives, and samplai rement 
of ocean bottom sediments. Prerequisite: approval of 


(1970-71 and alternate years: fall) 


210 Analysis of Structures (3) . jndetermin 


; t^s t 
Classical and modern methods of analysis of staticall ( pi 


s s theory 
structures, including matrix analysis, variational methods, t 
(Fall) 


collapse. Prerequisite: graduate status 


212 Concepts of Structural Design (3) wledge to V 
Advanced seminar relating theoretical and experimental wv analys p 


problems of function, form, mechanical behavior, failure, (197! 
structures. Prerequisite: CE 201, 202, or 203; and 
and alternate years: fall) 

plss! 


213 Structural Design for Dynamic Loads (3) nquake p^ 
Analysis and design of structures for wind loads, earth iis of 


loads; design of structural elements in concrete and $ i a d p 
nections; discussions of applicable building codes as bo alte’ 
ture. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 19 

years: spring) 


220 Transportation Engineering (3) 


Elements of transportation technology: mass transportation systems, air- 
Ports, highways, inland waterways. Problems of design and construction. 


rerequisite: approval of Department (1971-72 and alternate years: 
Spring ) 

25 ` ` kita : 

“23 Traffic Engineering (3) 
Problems of traffic forecasting and planning for the various modes of 
transportation Impact on and interaction with urban planning. Prereq- 
usite: E Ad 115 o equivalent and approval of Department (1970 
71 and alternate years: fall) 


253 


N 


3 


< 


) 
456 Analy Sis o 


^ 
A 


58 : 
Design of Fixed M 


5e a 
2? Structural Dynamics (3) 


Analysis of elastic structures under various dynamic loadings, both steady- 


State and transient; including vibrations of rigid frames, plates, and thin 


Shells, Prerequisite approval of Department (1970-71 and alternate 
years: fall) 


Probabilistic Structural Mechanics (3) 


Stochastic load processes- wind, earthqu 
finite number 
Near 


ake, sea; linear structures with 


Of degrees of freedom 


continuous structures; non- 
Structures; failure under stochastic loadi 
age accumulation 


(1971. 5 
1971-72 and alternate years: spring) 


54 Special Topics in Structural Mechanics (3) 
Selected Problems in structural mechanics, including finite element tech- 
niques, thermal Stresses in one two-d mensional structures, impact 
2o esti bodies, and other current topics of interest. Prerequisite: CE 

Or approval of Department (1970-71 | 
Spring) 


first exceedance, dam- 
11 or equivalent 


Prerequisite: CE 252, E 


and alternate years: 


55 A : 
nalysis of Plate Structures (3) 
ending : 
-— and stretching of thin elastic plates under lateral and in plane 
a y n 
“Ing with various boundary cond tions, continuous plates and plates on 
ites, theory of folded plate structure 


Oundations. buckling of pl 
rere n a " ay E: : : 
fal) ^ site “approval of Department 1971-72 and alternate years 
a 


elastic 


f Shell Structures (3) 
! curved surfaces; general linear bending theory, specialization 
àne theory bending stresses in shells of revolution, shallow shell 
Approximate analytical solutions and computer-oriented methods 
shapes and loadings, pressure vessels, domes and 
approval of Department (1971-72 and alternate 


lons to Specific 
rerequisite 
Spring ) 


aritime Structures (3 


ave . 
str forces Interaction between struct: res and waves; design of flexible 
TUctures 


~b piers, off-shore platforms, jetties: design of rigid structures 
re; : . 
Cab akwaters and seawalls shore protection structures; moorings and 
ES Pre , - 
72 and Prerequisite CE 253, EM 228; CE 206 or equivalent (1971 
alternate years: spring 
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263 


264 


298 


Theory of Structural Stability I (3) 

" : . à : ti 
General criteria for stability; buckling of elastic, plastic, and viscoelae 
columns and frames; torsional and lateral buckling; variational 210-11 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (19 


merical methods. 


and alternate years: fall) 

Theory of Structural Stability H (3) 
Buckling and postbuckling behavior of plates 
dynamic loads, stability of stiffened structures, snap-through of e: 
shells, effect of imperfections and boundary conditions. Prerequisite: 
255 or 256, and 263. (1970-71 and alternate years: spring) 


: and 
í . static an 
and shells under allos 


5 Special Topics in Ocean Engineering (3) at 
Selected problems of current interest in ocean engineering, Such reals 
rials and design criteria for hydrospace structures, dynamics " sp 
and waves, anchors and foundations of the ocean bottom, and life 
equipment. (1970-71 and alternate years: spring) 

Research (arr.) (Fil 


Basic research projects, as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 
and spring) 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


398 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


(Academic year) 


Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


qualifying exa 


Fa credit. 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for 


(Fall and spring) 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


120 Methods of Engineering Experimentation (2) 


126 Fluid Mechanics (3) int rode 


131 


"NE 
Engineering reports and presentation of experimental informar, » 
duction and demonstration of various types of measuring eor inc 
cluding strain gages, oscilloscopes, transducers, etc. Le fof; 
introduction to experimental techniques and experiments e phys ^" 
purpose of familiarization with basic equipment. Prerequis 


52. (Spring) 


d their application 
(Spring) 


Basic laws of incompressible fluid flow an 
to boundary layer theory. Prerequisite: Ap S 59. 
Thermodynamics (3) d statisti pn 
Fundamental thermodynamic concepts from classica n law the 
points; thermal equilibrium and temperature; the hee 
systems. , 


dynamics, energy analysis of thermodynamic dynamics * "E 
2 
equilibrium, entropy and the second law of therm y «S 


; n: 
Be istratio 
thermodynamic systems. Prerequisite OF concurrent reg 
(Fall) 


9, 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


134 Dynamics of Linear Systems (3) 


Vibration of single- and multiple-degree of freedom linear systems, trans- 
nalysis, vibration of distributed parameter systems, 
and solution by numerical methods, Prerequisite: Ap S 59, 114. 
(Spring) 


sient and steady-state a 


148 


~ 


Thermody namic Analysis (: 
Application of thermodyna 
availability, thermodyn 


SiS Of thermodynamic 
Cycles: 


) 


to engineering systems, irreversibility and 
tials and criteria of equilibrium. Analy- 
cycles; power and refrigeration cycles, air-standard 


nonreactive gas mixtures thermodynamics of reactive mixtures. 
Kis ; 
Prerequisite: ME 131 Spring) 


D , ^ $ . 
152 Mechanical Engineering Laboratory (2) 


Emphasis on experimental projects involving problem definition, analysis, 


data acquisition and reduction, and the formal report; design of new 
experiments or modification of existing experiments in the mechanical, 
fluid, and thermal areas is encouraged, Prerequisite: ME 120 (As 


arranged ) 


ssc . “ey 2 
>> Compressible Fluid Flow (3) 
Basic laws of compressible fluid flow, with 


flow, and fluid machinery: introduction to t 
Site: ME 126, 131. (F 


l on to nozzles, pipe 
un airfoil theory. Prerequi- 


16 


Advanced Dynamics (3) 


Review of rigid body dynamics 


and Euler's equations; balancing of rotat- 
Ng shafts; motion 


about a fixed point, Euler's angles; spinning top and 
the theory of the gyroscope; Lagrange's equations for particles, rigid 
bodies, and systems; introduction to kinematic analysis and synthesis of 
Mechanisms. 


Prerequisite ME 134. (Fall) 
17 ER, 
l Mechanics of Deformable Solids I (3) 


It 
troduction to theory of elasticity. 
šion and 


members of arbitrary cross section, 
me : ` y: : 
embrane analogy; two-dimensional problems; Airy stress function, stress 
oO ( 
(Fay rations; minimum energy principles. Prerequisite: CE 120. 
"all ) 


Derivation of basic equations; tor- 
Pure bending of slender 


Mechanics of Deformable Solids II (3) 


k ED of plasticity Stress and strain deviators invariants, criteria for 
Sls ding; lodes variables; plastic stress-strain relations: stresses in elasto- 
"astic tubes: twisting of A 


elasto-plastic bars: basic concepts of slip line 
ton to creep. Prerequisite: CE 120 (As arranged ) 


fields: introduct 


18 
0 Propulsion (3) 
asic Principles of 


inc operation and performance of propulsion systems— 
Cluding 


turbojet, 


Con turboprop, turbofan ramjet—gas turbines and 
pel Pound *ngines; combustion chamber processes; liquid and solid pro- 
nt Chemical rockets, Prerequisite: ME 148, 155. (Spring) 
187 5 

leat T 

S » lransfer Theory (3) 

Steady. Y 

ica] . and unsteady-state heat conduction; analytical, analog, and numer- 

M a ) ) i 
olutions, — ¢ mvective heat transfer, boundary layer approach, 

Nalog, i ) 


neat and momentum transfer: thermal radiation, heat 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


. ; a 
transfer by radiation between surfaces; design and selection of heat 


changers. Prerequisite: Ap S 114, ME 126. (Fall) 
191 Mechanical Design (3) 
(This course, together with ME 193, replaces ME 191—92) 


-— 


Introduction to design concept, selection of materials, and strength 9 
mechanical elements; design of machine components such As r^ 
springs, bearings, gears, couplings, screws, and related mechanical 
ponents. Prerequisite: senior status. (Fall) 


193 Engineering Systems Design (3) 
(This course, together with ME 191, replaces former ME 191-92 
Mechanical Design I-11) jded 
Principles of creative design and systems design concept; comp" " 
design; design project involving the complete design of a mechanica 
neering device. Prerequisite: ME 191. (Spring) 


194 Energy Conversion (3) bys 
Principles of steady-state energy conversion; basic ideas of quantum Fpl 
and introduction to semiconductors; analyses of thermoelectri® og 
voltaic, thermionic, and magnetohydrodynamic generators an 
Prerequisite: EE 20, ME 148. (Spring) 


198 Research (1 to 3) 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arrange 
junior or senior status. (Fall and spring) 


d. prerequisi 


GRADUATE COURSES 


215 Theory of Vibrations (3) ns 
sponse and wt 
discrete Anse by 
Jems, respo and 
ffects 


Damped and undamped natural vibrations, transient re 
to harmonic and periodic excitation, natural vibration of 
tinuous systems; integral formulation of eigenvalue prob 


e 
modal analysis, approximate methods, influence of secondary iment 
constraints, damped systems. Prerequisite: approval o pe 
(Fall) 
218 Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles (3) "Lr 


of a 
Consideration of interaction between hydrodynamics, proposes, wo 
figuration aspects of design of floating structures and om 5 actio" 
submergence and deep submergence; hydrofoil and verto, ad alte 
structural considerations. Prerequisite: EM 228. (1971-77 


nate years: spring) 


i if 
221 Intermediate Fluid Mechanics (3) (sta 
nd rate-o fluid? 


iS. s . 1 > » strain @ 
The continuum, kinematics of fluids; stress tensor, St ompress! ^ mi 


tensor; fundamental equations of the flow of viscous °°"... Sava "n 

' . vortices, DIO on 
Laplace's equations; source, sink, and doublet; vc lindric 
rem and the flow field of a vortex; spherical and cyl! 
methods of singularity distributions, complex-và 

. : ary is c 
flow of viscous incompressible fluids; boundary layer 
site: approval of Department (Fall) 


?? 21 ~ > 
“27 Viscous Flow (3) 


Exact solutions of Navier-Stokes equ 


approximations, laminar 
olution, 


boundary | 
Stability of 
applications to interr 
Ory; applic 


Ap § 213 


laminar 


ial and 


ME 221 or 


equiv alent 


Hy drodynamics (3) 


Irrotational axisymmetric 


lifting line theory, slender 
body 


MI 


hydrodynamics 
>>} 


i (Spr ng) 


and 


Compressible Flow (3) 
Theromdyn 
Of a compressible invi 
Mach number 


of entropy in 
form 


1, small 


supersonic flow, shock 
ation, Kármán-Tsien and 


flow theory, method of characteristics, rotatior 
requisite: Ap S 213; ME 221 or equiv 
years: fall) 


280 Ady E : 
0 Advanced Thermodynamics (3) 


Statistica] significance of tl 
equilibrium of 
formalism 


ic entropy c 


heterogeneous systems. 


lo magnetic, electric, and solid systems; equilibrium of ionized 
P Pct : p 
Bases; the Nernst postulate and the third law of thermodynamics. Pre- 
re = . 
*Quisite graduate status ( Fall) 


281 7 

2 Aiia 2 ps i 

Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics (3) 
Limitations of 


: equilibrium thermod 
"nological 


equations and 


" 
unear 
MOdynamics, formulation of the 
foundations. 


stationa 


iry m 
MI 


i Prerequisite 280 
283 A 

dvanced Propulsion Systems (3) 
ormer|y 4 


C p 5 245) 

Jener 

^ nera] theory of rocket propulsion; thermodynamic fluid flow and heat 
ansfe 1 

`h fer analysis pertormance and systems analysis for space applications 
" ) 

“a mica] rocket Propulsion; liquid, solid, hybrid rockets; air-breathing 
o; 4 > : s 

— non Theory of combustion stability and efficiency; nuclear pro- 
$ " a ¢ x ` 

con lon, reactor control theory, criticality, diffusion analysis, and advanced 
cepts i Y ! s > 

ady Pts. Basic concepts of electrical propulsion. Current problems in 


anced Propulsion 


. Prerequisite 
and alternate 


y Cars: 
Combustion Proc 


“tmModynamics 


spring 


esses (3) 


Com of combustion, chemic 
ME bustion of liquids 
ME 2; 94 ^ 1 
j ) (1971-72 and alternate years 
UN 
ASA. ingley Resca 


ations; the 
tyer theory and the techniques for its 
flows; Reynolds theory of turbulent stresses, 
external flows, turbulent boundary layer the- 
ations to heat transfer problems: flow 


(1971-72 


and planar flow problems, circulation and lift, 
body theory 


incompressible 


amics and physical properties 
and thickness Parameters, second-order shock shapes, role 
wave interactions, hodograph trans- 
other model gases, conical flows, transonic 


oncept, conditions of equilibrium, 


ynamics, entropy production, phenom- 
laws; postulates of nonequilibrium ther- 
equations 
equilibriu 
(1970 


approval of Department 


and solids, detonation processes 


small Reynolds number 


separation. Prerequisite 


and alternate years: fall) 


Introduction to gravity waves, 
jets. Prerequisite: Ap S 211, 


of gases, fundamental equations 
perturbation theory, expansions in 


Pre- 


alternate 


al nonisentropic flows. 


alent (1970-71 and 


Application of thermodynamic 


systems, 
states; selected applica- 
71 and alternate years: spring) 


of nonequilibrium 


(1971 


al kinetics, flame propagation, 
Prerequisite 


fall 


campus when arranged 


eS 


per 


Ss 


and 


<== 


MEI 


TEIL 


—— 


—-— 
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285 


287 


288 


289 


Reaction Kinetics (3) 

Theoretical aspects of kinetics of homogeneous and heterogeneous M 
tions in gaseous and liquid systems. Prerequisite: ME 280. (197 
and alternate years: spring) 


Heat Conduction (3) 04 
(This course, together with ME 288 and 289, re places former ME 293 
Heat Transfer I-II) 

Conduction of heat through solid, liquid, and gaseous media; 
and methods of analytical, numerical, and analog solutions; 
and three-dimensional problems, problems in unsteady heat condue 
Ap S 213 or equiv 


conduction in composite regions Prerequisite: 


(Fall) 


Convective Heat and Mass Transfer (3) A pi 

(This course, together with ME 287 and 289, replaces former ME 

Heat Transfer 1-11) ii ption 
-f Ic 

Heat and momentum transfer in laminar and turbulent flow; apr, nini! 

of boundary layer theory to problems of forced convection; the flow 


ent 907, 
boundary layer and similarity solutions; heat convection in turbul nden! 


: - e 
momentum-heat transfer analogy; the influence of temperature- , transftf 
fluid properties; convective heat transfer at high velocities; — rop" 
formulation of a simplified theory; some solutions to the conse 


erty equation. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent (Spring 
Radiative Heat Transfer (3) ME? 293-4 
(This course, together with ME 287 and 288, replaces former 


Heat Transfer I-11) i 
T > $; e 
Nature of thermal radiation; radiative characteristics of sure , sol! 
radiation within evacuated enclosures; configuration factors alg clos 


tion methods for the integral equations of radiant inter change: ing and 
containing an absorbing and emitting medium; absorbing, wor on. pe 
scattering media; combined radiation, conduction, and conve 
requisite: Ap S 214 or equivalent. (Fall) 
*290 Kinetic Theory of Gases (3) 
(Formerly Ap S 296) discret pr 
" 1S ji 

Equation of state and physical properties for gas composed of ibutio® 


291-92 


* Offered at 


ticles; relation of kinetic theory to thermodynamics; 
of molecular velocities; Boltzmann H theorem. Molecular ^ girtusio” 
free paths, collision rates, scattering coefficients. Introduction ow densi 
viscosity, heat conduction; imperfect gases, flow of gases ? ing) 
Prerequisite: ME 280 (1971-72 and alternate years: spr 


" P 3 1 
Energy Conversion (3—3) cond a 
Thermodynamics of energy conversion, duality of ma 
theory, thermoelectric engines, thermionic converters; 
namic engines, junction diodes, photovoltaic ma - fuel n 
ergy fuel cells, conditions of equilibrium, constructio ternate 

291: 1971-72 and à 

fall) 


requisite: graduate status ( MI 
spring. ME 292: 1970-71 and alternate years 


NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on cam 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


*293 Aerothermoc hemistry I (3) 
(Formerly ip $ 255) 


Thermodynamics of reacting systems, combustion kinetics, conservation 


*quations, transport processes, laminar diffusion flames, laminar premixed 
flames, aspects of reacting inviscid flows Prerequisite: approval of De- 
Partment (1971-72 alt 


and ern 


ite years: fall) 
* 
294 Aerothermoc hemistry II (3) 

(Formerly Ap S 256 


Additional aspects of reacting inviscid flows, reacting boundary layers, 


heterogeneou $ combustion, turbulent flames, numerical methods in aero- 
thermochemistry Prerequisite ME 293 or equivalent (1971-72 and 
alternate years spring) 


29 X . 
295 Statistical Thermodynamics (3) 
Distribution 


functions; Boltzmann, Bose-E nstein, and Fermi-Dirac sta- 
tistics: 


" Partition functions, correspond ence 
thermodynamics i effects of interparticle forces; 
Perfect gases. perfect electron gas, «reel gas. The Debye solid, the 


Einstein solid. Prerequisite: ME 280 (1971—72 and alternate years: 
Spring ) 


between classical and statistical 
Systems with 


96 Special m 
Selected hea 


Perature inar and 
transfer With 
met tals, 


s in Heat and Mass Transfer (3) 


and mass transfer probl 


of urrent 


interest such as tem- 
heat transfer rate in an ablating solid; heat 
boiling, two-phase flow in pipes, heat transfer to liquid 
Prerequisit heat transfer to non-Newtonian fluids. 
fall) e: approval of Department (1971 2 and alternate years: 


297 d 

<21 Speci; we : : 
T. Topics in Fluid Mechanics (3) 

y elected lopics in fluid me 

'YPersonic 


thermal contact resistance, 


chanics of current interest, such as rarefied flow, 
leading edge flow, me 


Vave thod of series truncation, nonequ ae 
and Propagation Prerequisite ipproval of Department (1970-71 
iC alternate years: spring 
29 à; 
Research (arr.) 
Rese 
ec 
soon. âs arranged. May be repeated for credit. — (Fall and spring) 
“300 n. . 
Thesis Research (3..3) 
Academic year) 
315 
“YPersonic Flow (3) 
mal] 
theory turbance theory, Newto theory; constant-density solution, 
Ow E thin shock layers, flow over blunt bodies ‘hypersonic viscous 
alter, *XPerimenta] niques Prerequisite: ME 235 (1970-71 and 
*rnate years: f 1 £ 


S Dynamics (3) 


Mole 
cula 2 s 
heats " r and atom phenome 1 in gases, intermolecular forces, specific 
'* quat r n 
tion > 'On of state for a real gas dynamics of dissociating gas, radia- 
erec d- 29 
Nate Ve ]uisite ME 235; 295 or equivalent 1971-72 and alter- 
Sars Spring ) 
ess 
n — 
f 
at 
ASA. ar 
Rity $ 
Resea Cente € offered on campus wher arranged 


==> 


= 
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398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qu 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


alifying €X4P 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for 


(Fall and spring) 


credit. 


Measurement Science * 


Professor T.J. Carroll (Research) Harris: 
Adjunct Professors L.A. Guildner, A.G. McNish, T.R. Young, F.K. 
D.P. Johnson 
Professorial Lecturers Leon Horn, F.E. Washer 
UNDERGRADUATE FIELD 
Measurement Science (see pages 28-29). 
SUBJECT AREAS—UNDERGRADUATE 
General Measurement Science 
101-2 Measurement Science 
Instrumentation 
111 Introductory Instrumentation 112 Instrumentation 
Specific Measurements at 
; : e 
121 Mechanical Measurement 123 Pressure Measurem 
122 Heat Measurement 
Laboratory vti 
c 
131 Measurement Laboratory 132 Measurement Proje 
Laboratory 
FIELDS AND AREAS OF CONCENTRATION—GRADUATE 
General Measurement Science statistics of 
201 Advanced General Metrology 203-4 Probability and 
Metrology 
Precise Measurements j Measure 
242 Precise Microwave 243 Precise Optical i standards 
Measurements 244 Precise Electr! 
UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
` coy 
101-2 Measurement Science (3-3) ds, erro ud 
Fundamental concepts in measurement science; standards, ©: ments: 


à f ex 
precision, measurement, and comparability Design : 
requisite: senior status ( Academic year—evening 


0 


* Staff of instruction for the academic year 1969 


111 Introductory Instrumentation (3) 


Theory, design, and application of simple transducers: design of instru- 


mentation of one-type systems; analysis and design of simple instrumenta- 


tion. Prerequisite: EE 20, May be taken for graduate credit. (Fall 
evening) 


112 Instru mentation (3) 


Analysis and design of transducers and instrumentation for measurement 


In Systems containing multiple quantities of one type or mixtures of types. 


Prerequisite MeaS 111. May be taken for graduate credit. (Spring— 
evening) 


121 Mechanical Measurement (3) 


Precise measurements of mass and length; mechanical and interferometric 
methods. Prerequisite: senior status. May be taken for graduate credit. 


(Fall evening) 
25 
122 Heat Measurement (3) 


Temperature scales; measurement by resistance thermometry, thermocou- 
ples, Pyrometry, vapor pressure thermometry; heat transfer quantities and 
their Measurement: calorimeters, flow calorimeters. Prerequisite: senior 
Status. May be taken for graduate credit (Fall—evening) 


1? 
23 Pressure Measurement (3) 
Experimenta] 


ing gages, 
Obsery 


techniques for quantitative measurement of pressure; work- 
Standards, calibration procedures: methods and apparatus for 
ations near atmospheric pressure, in the high pressure range, and in 
the vacuum range. Prerequisite: senior status. May be taken for graduate 
Credit. (Spring—evening) 
m Measurement Laboratory (3) 
Design Of test 


and test measurement of various electrical, mechanical, and 
eat quantities 


in simple and complex systems. Data treatment and re- 


Porting of results Introduction to quality control Operations. Prerequi- 
m. E Ad 115, Prerequisite or concurrent registration: MeaS 101. 
(Fall 


—«€*Vening ) 


132 
Measurement Projects Laboratory (3) 


Individual Selected measurement problems of some complexity. Prerequi- 
(Se, Meas 131. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: MeaS 102. 
Pring evening) 
198 

Research (1 to 3) 

ed research and experimentation projects, as arranged. Prerequisite: 
Q Or Or senior status, (Fall and spring) 
"DU 


COURSES 


201 A 
dy ` 
, vanced General Metrology (3) 
Opics ; | 

Pics in th Physical, and mathematical aspects of measure- 
andards, design for precision measurement, and measurement at 


Prerequisite: graduate status (Fall—evening) 


| 
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203-4 Probability and Statistics of Metrology (3-3) a 
Probability distributions, discrete and continuous distributions; samplinf — ) 
combinatorial analysis; stochastic processes; conditional probability; corte 
lation; analysis of variance; design and analysis of experiments, 
Square experiments, factorial experiments, block and lattice design- 
requisite: E Ad 115 or equivalent. (Academic year—evening 


, at 
impedance, wavelength, — 


teristics and Q of resons ieri 


242 Precise Microwave Measurements (3) 


Precise measurement of power, frequency, 
tenuation at microwave frequencies; charac 
vices; calibration of microwave components; design of microwave 
ments. Prerequisite: EE 133 or equivalent. (Spring—evening 


243 Precise Optical Measurements (3) „sation 
aberration; resolving power; illumin f 
nification, index of refraction: ag) 

(Fall—¢¥ | 


Optical constants of lens systems; 
in focal plane; image evaluation, mag 
and color temperature. Prerequisite: graduate status. 


244 Precise Electrical Standards (3) 


Concepts of standards, errors; design of resist 
standards; d-c voltage standards; frequency and time stan standards 
attenuation standards, power f 
(Spr 


EE 160 or equivalent. 


" ict 
ance. conacili nd indus 
ance, capacitance d rds; die 


ance 
lectric and magnetic materials, 
transfer standards. Prerequisite: 


evening ) 


298 Research (arr.) 


Research as arranged. 


spring) 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and SP | 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Academic year) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) EA — 
stor of Science qualifying 


Limited to students preparing for the Doc i 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) for 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated ^? 
(Fall and spring) i 


Required Core Curriculum Courses 
Offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences — < 


; whic! 
es in the core curriculum, ie 


r e. * 
es are listed : e a 


courses in ! 


For convenience, descriptions of required cours 
are offered by Columbian College of Arts and Scienc 
Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue for elective 


and social sciences 


CHEMISTRY 


13 General Chemistry (4) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours), 
atomic structure, chemical bonding; chemica 


, ) 
recitation (1 bor pyaro” 


: n 
| equations; oxyse™ 


REQUIRED CORE CURRICULUM COURSES 127 


ates; periodic 
acids, and bases; chemical equilibrium; liquid and solid states; pe 


hy 
table; electrox hemistry; organic chemistry Prerequisite: Math 31, Phys 
A 


4. I aboratory fee, $18 (Fall—day) 
ENGLISH 


*1 English Composition (3) 


i . à m unity, 
Analysis and practice of expository techniques with emphasis on : : 
ibrar > procedure. 
development. organization, and coherence; library research prc 
(Fall and spring—day and evening) 


gt 


- 


English Composition (3) 


Intensive course in English grammar and composition for students - 
adequately prepared for Engl 1. Begins with detailed instruction, drill, 
ànd exercises in basic structure of the English language and in wrang 
paragraphs; continues with content of Engl 1. Engl lx meets live hours 
à week and carries 3 semester hours of credit Total fee, $229 (tuition 
fee of $204 plus additional fee of $25). (Fall—day and evening; 
SPring—evening) 


MATHEMATICS 


130 Precalculus (3) 


Logic, set 


theory, real number system, inequalities, Dasic analytic geom- 
etry, 


» , ic. and 

functions and relations Polynomial, trigonometric, logarithmic, m 
*Xponential functions. Prerequisite: Math 3 and 6; or one and -— a 
í re ^ ) - 
years of high school algebra; one year of high school geometry, and one 


alf year of high school trigonometry; or equivalent. (Fall and spring 
—day and evening) 


31 Calculus of One Variable (3) 
Differentiation 


unctions. 
(Fall 


and integration of algebraic and elementary X ccn 
with simple applications Prerequisite: Math 30 or equivalent. 


and spring. day and evening) 


3 Calculus of Se 


veral Variables (3) 
Partia] 


derivatives, 


multiple integrals, infinite series. Prerequisite: Math 
(Fall and 


spring—day and evening) 


ctor Functions (3) 


. b "C 1- 
— entary linear alge ra, vectors, and matrices. Vector calculus, im 
p function theory. Prerequisite: Math 32. (Fall and spring—day 
a ) N 


evening) 


aM 
de 
Dren, ts 
ug tie ias College Board Composition Achievement Test scores suggest inadequate 
: ; ye anm sec E " 
DN wage, a Y be ass ghed t pl ix or may be tested vocabulary, spelling, grammar, stand 
i X Kon Writing skin dd ther Eng! ix of whose College 
8 s i er n eit ngi 1 : 3 - " E 
teat i Cate marked superiority will be allowed to waive the Engl 1 requirement. Waiv 
Maines at Who = does not ent Ue students to any semester hours of credit M 5 thi 
a ca " " ipe on fo ath 30 assin I 
tx ination doequately Prepared may take a waiver examination for Math 
not 


edit 
students to any semester hours of credit 
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il 

Wn I f 

M PHYSICS 

Mb nd | | | 

Pu | | *1 General Physics (4) | 
f |. Topics in classical physics which form a foundation for modern Ln 

i | i Prerequisite: two years of college preparatory mathematics or concu ve 

l| registration for Math 6. Laboratory fee, $11. (Fall—day an 


ning; spring—day ) 


2 Introduction to Modern Physics (4) 
(Formerly General Physics) 
| : : : = - ic henomen® 
Selected topics in modern physics, including electromagnetic P sis of 
| Prerequisite: Phys 1 or equivalent. Phys 1 may be waived on the a d 
| the College Entrance Examination Board Achievement Test or by 
partmental examination prior to registration. Laboratory fee, 
(Fall—day; spring—day and evening) 


Jl | 31-32 Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2-2) 


a i i analytical 1€* 
i | Theoretical structure of physics, emphasis on appropriate analyt e gemi 
niques. Prerequisite: two semesters of calculus and Phys 2. ( 


year—as arranged ) 


51—52 Introduction to Experimental Physics (2-2) 
Experiments and lectures on the basic phenomena of ph esters 
niques of experimentation. Prerequisite: Phys 2 and two eae and 
calculus. Material fee, $11 a semester. (Academic year 
evening) | 


ysics and wch 


| * Students who are adequately prepared may take a waiver examination for Ph 
ot entitle students to any semester hours of credit | 


ys 1. 


waiver examination does n 


FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION* 


EMERITUS 


Benj; : ` 3 
Jamin Carpenter ( ruickshanks, Professor Emeritus of Mechanical 
ngineerino 
S. in M.E 


1920, Ge ge Washington Univers ty 


ACTIVE 


-alla, Assistant Professor of Engines ring and Applied Science 
1969 1; ) Ain Jm University, Egypt; M.S. 1963, 
ot Maryland 


àyne Aldrich, Assistant Professorial Lec 
» West V 


Alexandria University, Egypt; Ph.D 


turer in Engineering 


'irginia Univers ty; M.S. 1965, D.Sc. 1968. Un versity of Virginia 


of p Arkilic, Professor of Applied Science; Acting Assistant Dean 
the Se , 
Bur School of Engineering and Applied Science 

lorthwest o (omn University; M.S. 1947, Illinois Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1954, 

Niversity 

Ons 4 
TH Oliver Ba 
o * 1960, Ms 
Stan i 

B * Balanis, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


echler, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
in Engr. 1964, George W ashington University 


S. i 
1969 1964, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; M.E.E. 1966, University of Virginia; Ph.D 
ichard ‘ State University 
Bs i alker Barnwell, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Lewis H Ee 1962, Auburn University; Ph.D 1968, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
OrTio: ; ; , 
Bs in c gan Blakev. Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Univers ES 1954, University of Notre Dame; M.S. in Engr. 1962, George Washington 
atth 
ew J r . " 
Bs, in Edward Brady, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ea, teles 1945 University of Nebraska; M.Engr. 1959, University of California, Los 
Warg 


How; 
Séien, OWard Braun, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 
B e 


A. 194 
. 8 
Miles ' M.A, 1950, Columbia l niversity 


Mely; à . 
1 E Bruce, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in E 
< lemson University; M.S. 1965, University of V rginia 


J Bs 1969 ne Bublitz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ohn n ame 1963, Oklahoma State 1 niversity 
Bs panis Buckley 


ngineering 


lo," 1950 » Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
ma State D awrence ( niversity; B.S. 1959, M.S. 1961, Clemson L niversity; Ph.D. 1968, 
t. AS Diversity of Science and Technology 


ne the p” Adj n 

NON Faculty The TOfessors Associate Professors, Assistant Professors, and Instructors consti- 
m of of the Ų © President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the 
LONE Versity 


and the Director of Admissions of the University are ex officio mem- 
his listing of the Faculty and Staff of Instruction is for the academic year 


129 


th ee 
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Fausto Mario Calabria, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ph.D. 1960, University of Rome, Italy; Ph.D. 1964, Aerospace Engineering School, 


Italy 
Thomas Joseph Carroll, Research Professor of Applied Science 
B.A. 1932, University of Pittsburgh, Ph.D. 1936, Yale University 
Mehmet Izzi Celebiler, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering anis 
M.S. 1963, Istanbul Technical University, Turkey; Ph.D. 1968, University of Pennsylv 
James Kyle Cooper, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1958, University of Kentucky; M.D. 1962 Vanderbilt University 
Paul Arthur Crafton, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.M.E. 1944, City College, New York; M.S. 1950, Ph.D. 1956, University of Maryla? 
Robert Emmet Cronin, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1925, U.S. Naval Academy; M.S. 1932, Columbia University 
William Fay Crosswell, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1952, Virginia Military Institute; M.S 1954, Air Force Institute of Technology 
John Edward Duberg, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 


B.S. 1938, Manhattan College; M.S. 1940, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph D. 
University of Illinois 


1948, 


John Eftis, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 19^ 
B.C.E. 1952, City College, New York; M.S. in C.E 1958, Columbia University; = 
George Washington University , nct 

à f ie 

Marvin Eisenberg, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied oe of 
B.S. in E.E. 1953, University of Miami; M.S. in Engr. 1954, Ph.D. 1961, Unive 
Florida 

Wayne Douglas Erickson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engi 


ch 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1955, Michigan State University; M.S, 1958, D.Sc. 1962, Massa 
Institute of Technology 


ering 
ne A 


Charles Feldman, Adjunct Professor of Engineering i France 
B.A. 1944, M.A, 1949, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D, 1952, University 


Joseph Foa, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 933 univer?! 
Dr.Ing. (M.E.) 1931, Polytechnic Institute of Torino, Italy; Dr.Ing (A.E.) 1333 
Rome, Italy nct 
: 1e 
Raymond Richard Fox, Professor of Engineering and Applied $c 
B.S. in C.E. 1949, M.S. in C.E 1952, University of Washington ring 
i "nginee 
Robert William Fralich, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engin , 196% 


B.Ae.E. 1947, University of Cincinnati; M.Ae.E. 1952, University of Virginia; 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
erin a 

Alfred Freudenthal, Professor of Civil and Materials Engineer! e 1930, P 

C.E. 1929, D.Sc, 1930, Prague Institute of Technology, Czechoslovakia; ^" 

University, Czechosiovakia ^ 
| cnoineerinE ug 
Clifford Lynn Fricke, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engin p. 1967 ~ 

B.S. 1947, University of Nebraska; M.S. 1956, University of Virginia; " 


Polytechnic Institute 


zngineering 
William Henry Fuhr, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Eng! 


B.S. in E.E. 1954, M.S. 1957, Tulane University of Louisiana 


Robert Earle Fulton, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


linois 
B.S. 1953, Auburn University; M.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1960, University of Il 


1. Edward Garrick, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1930, University of Chicago 


Michael Paul Gaus, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Eng 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1959, University of Illinois 


ineering 


tence 
. cien 
lied Set 
Donald Gross, Associate Professor of Engineering and API University 
B.S. 1956, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D i 
. n sering e 0 
Leslie Arnold Guildner, Adjunct Professor of Engineert d Institut 
B.A. 1948, M.A. 1949, University of Nebraska; Ph.D. 1954, Massac 


Technology 


1962, Cornell 
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C 1 . 

ar] Harris, Associate 
S 1960, 
Brooklyn 


For > i 
est Klaire Harris, Adjunc t Professor of Engineering 1 
‘A. 1921, Ms 1923, 


\ Rober B 
BS. | 


Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Queens ( Mlege, New York; M.S. 1962, Ph.D 1966, Polytechnic Institute of 


University of Oklahoma; Ph.D 1932, Johns Hopkins University 
ernard Heller, Professor of Engine ering and Applied Science 
46, M.S 1948, Ph.D. 1951, St. Louis University 


» Research Professor of Electrical Engineering 


Bs 
è . 1927, M.S 1929, Technological College, Breslau, Germany 
0 p 
n, Horn, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering t 
Jam : 1948, M S. 1949, Wayne State Un veisity 
es Shi k »- 
B Shin-Li Huang, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
956, 


| T : National Taiwan University; B.S. in E I 1961, Ohio University; M.S. in E.E 
, University of 


Fran á Vermont 
. Joseph Hughes, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
aul he" University of Miami; M.S. in Engr. 1965, Ge rge Was on University 
Ms cardo Hunziker. Professorial Lecturer in Engineering | 
a m AcE 1948, M.S 1951, Ph.D. 1955, National University of La Plata Argentina 
ITY Ir; | 
“Ay Hyman. Associate Professor of A pplied Science . 
itgi ia 1958, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1961, St. Louis University; Ph.D. 1965, 
) ona] nia Polytechnic Institute 
a » ; ehian! 
n5 d Herbert Jermain, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


ani l Diversity of Maryland; M.S. 1960, Stevens Inst tute of Technology 
el p. 
Palmer Johnson, Adjunct I 


'rofessor of Engineering 
CPherson ( ollege; M.A 


1933, University of Kansas; Ph.D. 1939, L niversity of 


» Professor of Engineering Administration 
» Indiana State University; Ph.D. 1937, Purdue University 
Hai Linwood Jones, A 


" ssistant Professor of Engine ering and Applied 
cience 


E, 
Walter ow, MS. in Engr. 1965, Ge rge Wash n University 
BEE E Kahn, Professor of Engine ring and Applied Science 


loh ay » Q Soper Union: N g 
n ^ uon; M.E.E. 1954, D.E.E 
Kaye. Pro 


m ME gineering and Applied Science 


1960, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 


hl E $ 1948, California Institute of Techne logy 

is Kine 

M in M iper, Assoc late Professor of Engineering 

: Purdue Uniy 1950, Technica) University of Istanbul, Turkey; M.S. in M.E 1954, Ph.D. 1956, 
Me ersity 

“win Tho 


Kat mas Kruszew Ski, Assoc 
olas Arnegie Mellon Ur 
Br E yriakopoulos, 


iate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
liversity; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1968, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Assistant Professor of } ngineering 

torg p ^» 7:9. in Engr 1963, D.Sc. 1968, Ge 


orge Washington University 
00 Lea 


Assistant Pr fessor of Applied Science 


Tang; ` * George Washington 1 niversity; Ph.D. 1966, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


R )1 Assistant Professorial Le turer in Engineering 
bert ¢ » George Washington University; M.A. 1967, Harvard University 
: " Ledley, Rese 
Harojq 3 * New York Un 
Y Jebow 
phool of z, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science; Dean of the 
" t 

Bac Engineerin ! and Ap 

l : 1944. M.A A id , 
lilia €.E. 1946, 


arch Professor of Engineering 


‘versity; M.A. 1949, Col bia University 


lied Si lence 
D.Ae.E. 1948, Polytechnic Inst tute of Brooklyn 


t Professor of E ngineering 
Of Kansas; M A 


1924, Ph.D. 1928, Columbia University 
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Gerald Robert McNichols, Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1965, Case Western Reserve University; M.S, 1966, University of Pennsylvania 
Alvin Greene McNish, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.A. 1924, M.A. 1931, George Washington University d 
Arnold Charles Meltzer, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applie 
Science 
B.S. in Engr. 1958, M.S. in Engr. 1961, D.Sc. 1967, George Washington University 
Frederic Alan Miercort, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 196 
B.S. 1959, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.A. 1959, Harvard University; M.S. 
University of Colorado; Ph.D. 1968, Stanford University 
Maurice Morin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1955, Boston University 
John Henry O'Hara, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering atholié 
B.S. 1960, University of Arizona; M.S. 1962, University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D. 1968, 
University of America 
Walter Olstad, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering m 
B.S. 1954, Brown University; M.S. 1958, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D. 1967, | 
University 
Nicholas Perrone, Visiting Research Professor of Engineering 
B.Ae.E. 1951, M.S. 1953, Ph.D. 1958, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn » 
" " a . E NL 4 "T" fa] 
*Charles Edward Pinkus, Assistant Professor of Engineering Administrati 
B.A., B.S. 1960, Rutgers, the State University; M.S. 1962, Cornell University 
E. Neville Pugh, Associate Professor of Applied Science 
B.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1959, University of Wales 
Manuel Jack Queijo, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering app. 9 
B.S. 1944, Worcester Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1954, University of Virginia; 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Samuel Joseph Raff, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1943, City College, New York; M.S. 1950, Ph.D. 1957, University of Ma 
John Philip Raney, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1959, Purdue University 
Joseph John Rocchio, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in k 
B.S., M.S. 1958, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1966, Harvard ing 
`~ e , Y ] ri 
Derrill Conway Rohlfs, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Enginee 
B.E.E. 1955, M.S. in Engr. 1959, George Washington University : 
: > Enoineering 
Louis Samuel Rotolo, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering enit 
B.S. in E.E. 1951, University of Michigan; M.E.A. 1961, George Washington 
Stephen Howard Sandler, Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, New York University; M.S. 1966, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn s 
i n Engineering py ol 
Andrew Robert Saunders, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in & 1959 piversi 
Diplom Chem.E. 1947, Technical University of Budapest, Hungary; Ph.D. 
Maryland 
Peter Hans Sawitz, Adjunct Associate Professor of Applie 
B.S. in E.E. 1943, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; M.S. in E.E. 1946, Ohio 
George Saxton, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E.E. 1965, George Washington University 
, ` 'aoprin? 
Victor Selman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering |... ey: p.s¢ 
B.A. 1956, New York University; M.S. 1960, Stevens Institute of Tec 
George Washington University ; A 
"uu ring ja 
: : i i» enginee 10d 
Bhupendraprasad Shah, Assistant Professorial Lecture! 0 Bangalore 
B.E. 1956, Baroda University, India; M.E. 1958, Indian Institute of 5 
M.E.E. 1961, Syracuse University 
Presson Scott Shane, Professor of Engineering Administr 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1941, University of Kansas; M.S. 1946, Massachusetts 


ryland 


d Science 
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State Univer?! y 
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* On leave of absence 1969-70 
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George Walter Shelhorse, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

1951, George Washington University ; e 

loz ) pplie. 'nce 
Nozer Darabsha Singpurwalla, Associate Professor of Applied Science 


log jl i LE 
B.S 1959, B.V. Bhoomraddi € ollege of Engineering and Technology, Hubli, India; M.S. ( 
1964, Rutgers, the State l niversity; Ph.D. 1968, New York University 


"Nicholas Arthur Sloan, Assistant Professor of Engineering 
S. 1956, University of Maryland; M.S. 1967, George Washington University 
lie nce 
Herbert Ernest Smith, Professor of Engines ring and Applied Science s M 
| i versi 
S. 1930, € E. 1932, City College, New York; M.S. 1936, Ph.D. 1940, New York M ; ) 
9seph Borden Smith, Jr , Assistant Professor of Engineering and Appliec 


Scien 
ce j 
5 1 ton 
S. in EE 1933, University of Florida; M.E.A. 1956, D.Sc. 1966, George Washingtc 
niversity 
Robert Allen Smith, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering na State 
; J: ma Sta 

B in M.E. 1960, M.S. in LE 1964, Wayne State University; Ph.D. 1967, Arizor 
University 


£0 Douglas St aton, Associate Pri fessorial Le turer in Engineering 
* 1959, Ph.D 1968, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
odore Ge 


"rino »plied 
Orge Toridis, Associate Professor of Engineering and Appli 
a cience 


zan tate U "rsity 
Was 1954, Robert College, Turkey; M.S. 1961, Ph.D 1964, Michigan State University 
abn Vimolv anich, Assistant Professor of E neineering à Aen 
RE 1963, Chulalongkorn Uni versity, Thailand; M.S. 1965, University of California, Ber y; 
lo oh D 1968, University of California Davis 
a Waller, Assistant Pro fessorial Lecturer in Engineering 
^ 1959, Rockhurst College; M.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, University of Notre Dame 


atl Hugo Walther, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science; Assistant 
E. Pre Sident for Academic Affairs 
h ' 1931, Mc E. 1933, 
Being Wang, Associate Professori ial Lecturer in Engineering ; 

$. 1946, St John's University, China; M.E. 1948, Yale University; Ph.D. 1952, University 
9f Tinois 


Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1967, Univers ty of Maryland 


lancie r 
E Earl Washer, Professorial Le turer in Engineering 
n 1928, Cornell U niversity; M.S. 1930, Ph.D. 1936, Purdue University 
"t Lindsey Whitesides. Jr., Assistant Research Professor of Engineering 
. 1965. Ph.D. 1968 University of Texas at Aust 
au] 
gs illis, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in I ngineering : nid 
B x t rsit z E. 1953 2. 1962, Polytechnic Institute 
9f Brooklyn Outhern Methodist Univers ty; B.E.E. 19 M.E.E 


Rober 
BA. James Wilson, Research Professor of A pplied Science 


Wili estminster ( 
Ty Arnol 


951 l Iniversity 
ollege, Pennsylvania; M.A. 1941, Ed.D. 1951 , Columbia Universit) 


d Wood, Research Professor of ase rials Science 
Michael y 1928, M.S. 1929, D.Sc. 1935, Manchester 1 
. . 
o» | Yachnis, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


il cal Training 
Caie! " Military College, Athens, Greece; B.S. in C.E. 1951, Military Technica 


E l Li l 1968 rge ashington 
Vers » Greece; M.S in Engr. 1956, M.E.A 1962, D.Sc. 1968, George Wa g 
War, 


niversity, England 


N Canon Yates, Jr., Asso 


iate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1949, uu ( 


arolina State University at Raleigh; M.S. 1953, University of 
a Polytechn c Institute 


"hard Y oung, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
949, Un 
IVersity of Ro 


Cay, 
* of Absence 196 
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Shao Wen Yuan, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science i 
B.S. 1936, University of Michigan; M.S. 1937, Ph.D. 1941, California Institute of Technolog: 
Ac.E. 1939, Stanford University 


Paul Zilczer, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
M.S. 1932, D.Sc. 1933. University of Budapest, Hungary 


ASSISTANTS IN INSTRUCTION 


bend „rical Enst 
Chafe Khaled Abouricheh, Graduate Research Assistant in Electric al E 
neering 
B.S. (E.E.) 1968, George Washington University 
Ernesto Gonzaga, Graduate Teaching Fellow in Electrical Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1964, Polytechnic Colleges of the Philippines ing 
. ; " " ^ " ` ; in 
Michael George Harris, Graduate Teaching Fellow in Electrical Engineer 
B.S. in E.E. 1964, University of Maryland; M.S. 1968, George Washington University h jes 
, , r : ^ r ; s ; chan 
Khalilollah Khozeimeh, Graduate Teaching Fellow in Engineering Mec 
B.C.E. 1965, M.S. 1967, George Washington University J nics 
. y . ‘ r , 1ü 
Arthur Webster Lucas, Graduate Research Assistant in Engineering Mec 
B.S. (M.E.) 1969, George Washington University T 
William Thomas Packard, Graduate Research Assistant in Engineering 
chanics 
B.S. (M.E.) 1969, George Washington University 
Yigal Pisetzky, Graduate Teaching Fellow in Engineering Mechanics 
B.S. (M.E.) 1969, George Washington University 
John Moody Saunders, Graduate Research Assistant in Electrical En 
B.E.E. 1966, George Washington University 
> ; . " ; sring 
Arthur Zachai, Graduate Research Assistant in Electrical Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1965, Case Western Reserve University 


Robert Mayer Zeskind, Graduate Teaching Fellow in Electrical En 
B.S. in Engr. 1965, Case Western Reserve University 


gineering 


gineering 
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be addressed as indicated. 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES, Dean of the College 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER, Dean of the Center 


> Schoo! 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE, Dean of the School : 
n, 
„ences, Educatio., 
UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE CATALOGUE (Arts and Sciences, M f Admission 


ernment and Business, Public and International Affairs), Office 0 
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SUMMER SESSIONS, Dean of the Summer Sessions 
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APPENDIX: RECENTLY ESTABLISHED 
REGULATIONS 


THR 
HE FOLLOWING 


lo change 
and h Be 


UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS are under review and may be subject 


In connection with the establishment of judicial processes. Bulletins 


andbooks incorporating any changes will be issued as appropriate. 


The f 


BELL. 
the Y lowing reso 


x lution, submitted by the University Senate, was approved by 
niversity’s Bo 


ard of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 
Whereas, 
indeed C 
i tereas, 


safety and order are essential preconditions of the learning process, 
£ the very concept of a university; and 

The George W ashington University is committed to protection of 
Protes “2 and freedom of assembly, and to safeguarding the right of dawful 
9n campus; and is committed equally to maintaining the peace and 


9f the campus, in the knowledge that all rights are in jeopardy when 
ànd civil disorder prevail over law and reason; 


, therefore. be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington Uni- 
event a demonstration at this L niversity exceeds the bounds 
and lawful advocacy, and demonstrators are engaging in un- 


Ow 
Ver. ify. 
SY: that in the 
e assembly 
ul ac c | 
fu acts which cause or imminently threaten injury to persons or property, 
N Ich Obstruct or 
* ody affirms the 
I8nated to 


intertere with normal and necessary University activities, 
authority of the President, or other L niversity officials 
Multa; act in his absence, to take such reasonable steps, if possible after 
enat "lion with the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the University 
e g T 
Preserve d the President of the Student Body, as are required to restore and 


Stu nts "5 including, if deemed necessary and appropriate, suspension of 
or 


aculty engaging in such acts, and use of such law enforcement per- 
as are needed to effect the removal, arrest, and prosecution of law vio- 
on aft Ay Such suspension shall be reviewed by an appropriate tribunal as 
er Order is restored as is practicably possible 
e foll " 
Ow 
ly, 19gg "na was approved by 


the University’s Board of Trustees on October 


à lof Suspended from The George Washington University hie 
ve is su exceeding the bounds of free assembly and lawful advocacy " all 
The jeor Pension reviewed by the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs of 
lica, rge W ashington 


: University as soon after order is restored as is prac- 
Possib - 


le. 
* f à 
Pove Owing re 


Y the ‘solution, submitted by the Student Life Committee, was ap- 
George Washington University: affirms its traditional 
edom of expression (a) by continuing to permit business and 
anızations which 
deni Sa esign 
Wer. T > may wish to pre 
Piter : Such protest shal 
Is activities 


are recruiting employees to conduct their ac- 
ated places on campus, and (b) by placing no obstacle to stu- 
Xest the presence of such recruiters, provided, how- 


| be orderly and shall not impede or disrupt the re- 
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The University affirms its place as a forum for the free exchange of € 
(a) by assuring that guests invited to speak on this campus at duly sch " 
meetings shall have the right to appear and to be heard, and (b) by sanction 
ing the freedom of students to express dissent from the views of the spe i 
provided, however, that that expression of dissent be orderly and non 
tive. po 

The University distinguishes between orderly protest and resistance-by 
struction; it accepts the former as a legitimate expression of dissent while f? 
jecting the latter as an abridgement of the freedoms of the individuals M 
may be its object. 
es on Octobe" 


The following was approved by the University’s Board of Truste 


19, 1968: 
The George Washington University 1$ opposed to discrimination ampis 
M [v | 


race, color, or creed. Such discrimination may have appeared in recok 
organizations in the past. In the future, however, n b 
nized or supported by the University unless it prov ides continued 
nondiscrimination in membership practices and in intent, consider 
by relevant committees and officers of the University. 

The following was approved by the University’s Board of Trustees on oeb” 


19, 1968: 


The University cannot condone violations of 
those laws which proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of cet 
Members of the academic community should know that administrative her 
which may include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation pen i” 


privileges, or suspension or dismissal from the University, May be 
of others. 


i ; ;olationt 
law, including e | 


order to protect the interests of the University and the rights : g the 
The Board of Trustees reaffirms the responsibility of the President 
Faculty to continue to implement this policy. 
roved by 


The following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was apP 


the University's Board of Trustees on January 16, 1969: 


Washington Univer ns 
University * 


h, 
hing, res 


Be it resolved by the Senate of The George 
member of the University (including as members of the 


having a formal connection with the University) 
obstructs teac 


(a) who engages in conduct that unreasonably 
and learning, Or ests of the 
(b) who unreasonably obstructs free access to members OF gu 
University or to University buildings, or | 
of W 


(c) who disobeys general regulations of the University, OF yest 
(d) who damages University property or injures members oF 8 
University, , or by. MS 
may be punished for his conduct by dismissal from the University» ^U rige 
lesser disciplinary action, through procedures established within " 
for the government of its members. . missal or y" 

In order to insure due process, any student subject to dedi of ihe 
disciplinary action on the grounds of violating any of the pre jon by 
resolution shall have, at his discretion, the right of review of the 
University Hearing Committee on Student Affairs. 
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COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


che 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (A.A.); 4 
lor of Arts (B.A.), Bachelor of General Studies (B.Gen.Std.), Bachelor of 2 
ence (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in Environmental Health (B.S. in Env. 1 
Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science (B.S. in G ` and 
Cart.Sc.), Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology (B.S. in Med. Tech.), 
Bachelor of Science in Oceanography (B.S. in Ocea.) 

GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Master of Arts (M.A.); Master of 
Fine Arts (M.F.A.), Master of Music (Mus.M), Master of Science M 
Master of Science in Forensic Science (M.S. in Forens.S.), and Doctor of 


losophy (Ph.D.) 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE: Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 

: as 
NATIONAL LAW CENTER: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.)» ere 
of Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law ID.) 
Practice) (M.Comp.L.(Am.Prac.) ), and Doctor of Juridical Science (SJ. 
Science (civil EE 
Engineering 
(Meas.SJ) ew 
Master of "r^ 
and or © 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of 
gineering) (B.S. (C.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Electrical 
(E.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Measurement Science (B.S. 
lor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) (B.S. (M.E.)), 
(M.S.), Master of Engineering Administration (M.E.A.), 
ence (D.Sc.) 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: Bachelor of Arts in Education (B.A. i ? Teachinh 
of Science in Physical Education (B.S. in P.E.), Master of Arts In special 
(M.A.T.), Master of Arts in Education (M.A. in Ed.), n 
(Ed.S.), and Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 


io; Bachelor of ar 
| Studies 
aster OF < is- 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRAT 
Administration (B.B.A.), Bachelor of Science in Genera 
Gen.Std.), Master of Arts in Government (M.A. in Govt.), M 
in Health Care Administration (M.A. in H.C.A.), Master of Busine scie? 
tration (M.B.A.), Master of Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master init 
in Administration (M.S. in Adm.), Master of Science in Business and 
tion (M.S. in B.A.), Master of Urban and Regional Planning ( Gr j 
Reg.Plan.), Graduate Certificate in Health Care Administration ( f publi 
H.C.A.), Doctor of Business Administration (D.B.A.), and Doct 
Administration (D.P.A.) 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Bachelor of 


tificate of the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies (Cert. of 1555 i LA.) 
Arts (M.A.), and Master of Science in International Affairs (M> 
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Abbreviations, key to, 87 
Ae regulations concerning, See 
ttendance 
cademic status, 13 
emic work load, 20 
em insurance, 75-76 
*ditation, B.C 3 
COustics: a 
Ourses, 112. 13, 120 
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pd Concentration, 107 
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oho tration - 
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ool of Engineering and Applied 
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Diversit 86 
Admission : T 
T doctora] study, 40 
p aster’s programs, 32, 37, 39 
Advan dergraduate study, 13-19 
ed Standing, 19 
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Bach 
elor of Science study, 13-31 


Cal 
Career a for 1970-71, 4-5 
16-77 Tvices, student and alumni, 


4surement Science, 42-43 
hemis 1 am of studies, 63 
Civil try course, 126 27 
Co DBineering: 
ürses, 114 1g 
Taduate, 115-18 


n z 
Ung er£raduate, 114-15 


dy progr 5S 
S. Schoo * E am, 32 
NiVersity, ES and divisions of the 


Advisory Council, 47—48 
Advisory system, 20 
Aerospace Engineering: 
Courses, 110, 112, 121, 123 
Graduate field and area of 
concentration, 107-8 
Air Force ROTC, 67-68 
Alumni associations, 70-71 
Alumni career services, 76—77 
Annual issues of the University 
Bulletin, 134 
Application for admission, 14, 32, 40, 52 
Application for graduation, 64 
Applied Science courses, 87-89 
Graduate, 88—89 
Undergraduate, 87-88 
Assistants in instruction, 134 
Assistantships, 57—58 
Attendance, 19-20, 34, 64 
Awards, 60 


Board of Trustees, 85-86 


Communications: 
Courses, 93, 97—98, 100, 102 
Graduate field and area of 
concentration, 90 
Computer Center, 68 
Computer Science: 
Courses, 92, 93-94, 98—100, 102 
Graduate field and area of 
concentration, 90 
Conduct, 64 
Consortium of Universities of the 
Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc., 
33, 67 
Continuing engineering education, 43 
Continuing student, 49-50 


Continuous registration, 33, 41-42, 52, 
64 
Controls and Systems: 
Courses, 94, 100—101, 102 
Graduate field and area of 
concentration, 91 
Co-op program with Naval Ship 
Research and Development 
Laboratory, 66-67 
Cooperative programs, 66—68 
Core Curriculum, B.S. degree, 24-25 
Required Columbian College Courses 
in, 126-28 
Counseling, 20, 21, 76 
Course numbers, explanation of, 87 
Courses of Instruction, 87—128 


D 


Davis-Hodgkins House, 77 
Dean's Council, 47 
Degree requirements, time to complete: 
Doctoral, 42 
Master's, 35 
Degrees: 
Bachelor of Science, 13-31 
Doctor of Science, 39-42 
Master of Engineering Administration, 
31-35, 37-39 
Master of Science, 31-37 


E 


Early decision plan for admission, 15 
Electrical Engineering: 
Courses, 91—102 
Graduate, 95-102 
Undergraduate, 91-95 
Departmental staff, 89 
Graduate fields and areas of 
concentration, 90-91 
Master's study, 35 
Undergraduate field, 26-28 
Electronics: 
Courses, 91, 92, 95-96, 102 
Graduate field and area of 
concentration, 90 
Emeritus faculty, 129 
Employment, student, 59, 76—77 
Engineer Alumni Association, 70—71 
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Credit: 
Credit hours, explanation of, 87 
Credit hours, maximum allowed, 20 
Earned in service schools, 19 
For advanced placement 
examinations, 19 
For summer work, 64 
Toward a degree, 63—64 
Transfer from other institutions, 
19, 32 
Curricula, undergraduate, 23-31 
Civil Engineering field, 25 
Computer Science area, 27-28 
Core, 24-25 
Electrical Engineering field, 26-28 
Measurement Science field, w^ 
Mechanical Engineering field, 29- 


ES o 


Dishonesty, regulations concerning: 
Dismissal of students, 66, 135-36 
Dissertation, 41 

Distinction, degree earned with, 22 
Doctoral program, 39-42 
Dormitories, 73-74 

Dropping courses, 63 


Engineering Administration: 
Courses, 103-6 
Graduate, 103-6 
Undergraduate, 103 
Departmental staff, 102-3 
Graduate fields and areas 0 
concentration, 103 
Master's study, 37-39 
Engineering Mechanics: 
Courses, 110-13 
Departmental staff, 107 t 
Graduate fields and areas © 
concentration, 107- 
Master's study, 36 
Engineering, study of, 9-11 
Engineers’ Council, 52, 79 
English courses, 127 


Englis 


h, use of correct, 21 
Xaminations: 
maced placement, 19 
Ollege Entrance Board, 14 
toral, final, 41 
toral, qualifying, 40 
9r admission, 14, 16, 52 


Faculty, 129 34 
atigue ; E 
Bue and Structural Reliability, 


Dstitute f Aq 
Fees. 50-52 or the Study of, 45 


Payment of, 53 
volected increases, 52-53 
chological Clinic, 76 
ant Center, 69 
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Peech and Hearing Clinic, 69 
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e Or t a d 

Structura ^ Study of Fatigue 


and 
“ability, 45 : 


“surement Science courses, 


International students, 76 


Examinations (cont'd) 
Graduate Record, 32 
Master's comprehensive, 34 
Placement, on entrance, 23 
Test of English as a foreign 

language, 16 


Financial aid, 53, 54-59 
Financial regulations, 53-54 
Fluid Mechanics: 
Courses, 120-21, 122, 123 
Graduate field and area of 
concentration, 108 
Food service, 74 
Foreign students 
Admission, 15-16 
Adviser to, 76 
Financial aid, 59 
International Students' Society, 76 
Language test, 16 
Fraternities, 81 
Freshman Admission, 13-15 


Graduation fees, 51 

Graduation requirements, 22, 33-35, 
39-42, 64 

GWU—NASA-Langley graduate 
program, 35, 36, 44—45 


Honorary Trustees, 85-86 

Honors list, 21 

Honors, special, 22 

Humanities and social sciences, courses 
in, 23-24 


Instrumentation courses, 125 
Insurance, health and accident, 75-76 
Inter-faith Forum, 77 
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L 


Language requirements for doctoral 
study, 40 

Language test for foreign students, 16 

Leave of absence, See Continuous 
registration 


M 


Management Science and Engineering, 
Institute for, 46 
Master’s comprehensive examination, 34 
Master's programs, 31-39 
Materials Science: 
Courses, 110-12 
Graduate field and area of 
concentration, 108 
Mathematics courses, 127 
Measurement Science: 
Center for, 42-43 
Courses, 124-26 
Graduate, 125-26 
Undergraduate, 124—25 
Graduate fields and areas of 
concentration, 124 
Staff, 124 


N 


Naval Ship Research and Development 
Laboratory, Co-op program, 66-67 

NASA-Langley graduate program, 35, 
36, 44-45 


0 


Ocean Sciences and Engineering: 
Courses, 110, 117, 118, 120 
Graduate field and area of 

concentration, 108 


P 


Payment of fees, 53 
Performing arts, 79 
Physics courses, 128 
Placement examinations, advanced, 19 


Policy on release of student information, 


65 
Policy on Selective Service information, 
65—66 


Libraries 64—65, 84 
Loan funds 58-59 
Lost and Found office, 66 
Mechanical Engineering: 
Courses, 118-24 
Graduate, 120-24 
Undergraduate, 118-20 
Undergraduate field, 29-31 
Medical Engineering: 
Courses, 95, 101, 102 
Graduate field and area of 
concentration, 91 
Mid-semester warning, 20-21 
Military leave, 65 
Networks: 
Courses, 91, 92, 95, 101 
Graduate field and area o 
concentration, 90 
Nondegree students, 87 
E s 
Operations Research: 
Courses, 104, 106 31 
Master's study, 36- 
as 1 
Organizations, student, 80-8 
Sa 


Precise Measurements: 
Courses, 126 f 
Graduate field and area © 

concentration, 1 

Prizes, 60 

Probation, 21 

Professional organiza 

Property, responsibility 

Psychological Clinic, 

Publications, student, 
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INDEX 


Quality-point index, 22 


Religious organizations, 81 
Research, doctoral, 41 


Research, measurement science, 43 
Reserve Officers' Training Corps, Air 


Force, 67—68 
Residence halls, 73-74 
Residence requirements: 
For Bachelor's degree, 22 
For Doctoral degree, 41—42 
For Master's degrees, 34 
Rules, right to change, 66 


Sports, 79 
Staff of instruction, 129-34 
Structural Engineering 
Courses, 115-16, 117, 118 
Graduate field and area of 
concentration, 109 
Student activities, 77-81 
Eligibility for, 78 
Office, 77 
Student career services, 76 
Student government, 77-78 
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of, 65 
Student organizations, 80-81 
Student services, 73-77 
Summer school credit, 64 
Suspension, 21, 135-36 


Traineeships, 57 
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Transcripts of record, 15, 32, 52, 
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Transfer students, 15 
Trustees, Board of, 8: 
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Deposit, 16, 52 

Fees, 50-51 
Projected increases, 52-53 
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U 


Undergraduate study, 13-31 
University Center, 74 
Fee, 51 


V 


Veterans Education, 69—70 


W 


Warning, mid-semester, 20-21 
Withdrawal, 54, 63 
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University Computer Center, 68 


Vocational counseling, 76 


Work load, academic, 20 


Work-study program, college, 59 
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STUDIES 1970-71 
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Dean Magruder 


From the Dean's desk .. . 


The academic year 1970-71 maths 
the twentieth anniversary of the €^ 
lege of General Studies. Te 
years of extending the resources | 
George Washington University " 
the community have been satis! . 
and challenging. Because the Unive! 
sity is located in one of the prine s 
capitals of the world, CGS pes yl 
unique educational opportunities pi 
recognizes its obligations tO the J 
ernmental and private sectors r 
serves. The challenge has been : " 
ulating, but our accomplish: 
would not have been possible 
out dedicated teachers and SU? j 
the harmonious relationships e 
those we serve. "i | 


sh 
The problem areas that we 
nties d 


our role in view 
society. As we approac : 

first year, the age of maturi «, 
rededicate ourselves and the 
sources at our comman® ,' ^ gs 
an 


2 
= 
= 
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pursuit of knowledge 
semination. 

The College of Gener i 
administers off-campus o0 de 
off-campus degree programs of the 
other colleges and schools NT. 
University, conferences, 


studies 
al the 


semin pee? 
institutes. This catalogue dest! 
prepared primarily for the ig! 
interested in part-time study ! 
education. 

Eugene R. Magrudef 


Dean j ji 
College of General S 
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September 26 


November 11 
November 25 
November 30 


December 4—5 


* December 19 
Deci mber 19 
January 4 


January 4 


January 4—8 
January 9.2] 


‘January 22 
1971 


January 4—29 


January 9 


January 28- 30 


January 30 


February ] 


February 6 
February 15 


April 3 
April 13 
April 16-17 


April 23 
* 
aM 
M Certain 5 
The g Courses. Classes may 
i na) i 
Ip Plicatiga ination will be 
Php ility and mye o duation 
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istration will be 


THE CALENDAR 


M.S 


ditorit 


in Adm. Comprehensive Seminar, 2 pm, Lisner Au- 
m Saturday 


Veterans Day (holiday) Wednesday 
Thanksgiving recess begins after last class We dnesday 
Classes resume Monday 


M.S. in Adm. Comprehensive Examinations Friday-Sat- 


urday 
Last day of campus fall-semester classes Saturday 
Christmas recess begins after last class Saturday 
Off-campus classes resume Monday 


Master's theses of February candidates due in Dean's 
Office Monday 


Campus fall-semester reading period Monday-Friday 
Campus examination period Saturday- Thursday 


Last day of off-campus fall-semester classes Friday 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Off-campus registrationt (days of registration and begin- 
ning classes will be announced in Off-campus Schedule 
of Classes) 

Application for June graduation due as part of registra- 
tion 

Open House for M.S. in Adm. students, 10 am, Lisner 
Auditorium Saturday 

Registration on campust Thursday—Saturday 

Application for June graduation due as part of registra- 
Lon 


M.S. in Adm. Comprehensive Seminar, 2 pm, Lisner Au- 
ditorium Saturday 


Classes begin off campus and on campus Monday 


CGS meeting of Staff of Instruction, 9:30 am, Lisner 
Auditorium Saturday 


Winter Convocation and Observance of the University's 
Sesquicentennial (holiday) Monday 


Spring recess begins after last class Saturday 
Classes resume Tuesday 


M.S. in Adm 


urday 


Comprehensive Examinations Friday—Sat- 


School of Engineering and Applied Science Master's 
theses of June candidates due in Dean's Office Saturday 


be continued through the fall-semester read ng period, January 


given at last class meeting 
and for 
when registering f« 
announced in 


Master's Cx Examinations is the student's re- 
last courses required for degree 


the Cam 


mprehensive 


us Schedule of Classes. 
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May 3 


*May 8 
May 10-14 
May 15—27 

tMay 28 

May 31 

June 6 


1971 


M.S. in Adm. and M.S. in LA. theses of June candidates 
due in Dean's Office Monday 


Last day of campus spring-semester classes Saturday 
Campus spring-semester reading period Monday-Friday 
Campus examination period Saturday—Thursday 

Last day of off-campus spring-semester classes Friday 
Memorial Day (holiday) Monday 


Commencement Sunday 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


W. 2d period May 
*In certain courses, classes may be continued through the spring-semester reae. 
10-14. "T 
The final examination will be given at last class meeting å Days of reg 
There are two seven and one-half week sessions and one fifteen week session 


tion and beginning classes will be announced in the Off-campu 


Schedule of Classes 


THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


OF GENERAL STUDIES was established in 1950 as the off-campus 
University, to extend the educational facilities of the University, 


Service d business, and industry; and others interested in developing in- 

: aiming. The College also conducts conferences. seminars, and non- 

It courses. F 

Jniversit i anization, group, installation, or agency interested in having the 
Y Organize and conduct a course or a comprehensive educational pro- 

Studies Sule contact the Director of Credit Programs, College of General 
» telephone 676-7020. 


A à 
“ADEMIC STATUS 


© Acada 
ademic Standards of the University are maintained in off-campus credit 
e Colle». 
en ege 


Y, th of General Studies is accredited by its regional accrediting 
» the : 


Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


Deep, 
. GREE PROGRAMS 


Of Arts and Sciences has academ c jur sdiction over the fol- 


Bach 
elor Of Gene TN 
Bachelor 'eneral Studies 


Bach l of Science in Environmenta Health 
Clor v " 
Bach or of Science in Geodetic and ¢ artographic Science 
c elor 


ol Science 


Th « n Oceanography 


e 
; * Scho, , i Tw 
Non ov = Government and Business Administration has academic jurisdic- 
i er the following degrees 
ache 
elor 
Master of Science in General Studies 


I 
The Of Science in Administration 


Engineering and Applied Science has academic jurisdiction over 
5 degrees 


Ngineering Administration 
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COUNSELING 


Students in the College of General Studies may obtain counseling and assistante 
in program planning in the offices of the College or from Field Representat! 
at the installations and agencies at which courses are held. Appointments a 
be made by calling the College of General Studies: Telephone 676-7028; 1 
through the Education Director at individual installations. University 
selors are also available at all installations and agencies during announ 
istration periods, and at scheduled times each month. 


DEAN'S COUNCIL 


E.R. Magruder (Chairman), S.R. Chitwood, Marvin Gordon, R.L. Holan 
H.L. LeBlanc, Hyman Orlin, J.P. Reesing, Jr., Elzberry Waters, Jr., H.F. oe 
(ex officio), E.G. Hammer (ex officio), F.R. Houser (ex officio), JY: 

(ex officio) 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


pir 


E.R. Magruder (Chairman), G.F. Conner, J.A. Morgan, Jr., Charles Rice, 
berry Waters, Jr., E.G. Hammer (ex officio), F.R. Houser (ex officio) 


Admission 


ADMISSION AS A DEGREE STUDENT 


a4 

FOR ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS for Bachelor's degree candidacy, See pages 
25; for Master's degree candidacy, see pages 35, 42-43, 45. : ts be 

Application should be made only when the entrance requiremen in the 
been met and if there is a reasonable assurance that the student will NE 
area long enough to complete degree requirements. Forms for appli ive, 0 
be obtained from the College of General Studies, a Field Represent eer 
the Installation Education Director. An application for admission 
with credentials required and an application fee of $25,* should be th (2) 
to the Office of Admissions of the University for Bachelor's degree 9 tratio® 
to the Admissions Officer, School of Government and Business Admin the 
for study toward the degree of Master of Science in Administration; f Applied 
Director of Engineering Admissions, School of Engineering a^ ini tion 
Science, for study toward the degrees of Master of Engineering Admi 
and Master of Science. 


ADMISSION AS A NONDEGREE STUDENT 


ies of P^ 
There are no preregistration formalities for the following categori for self 
degree students: those who wish to enroll in off-campus CON idacy- 
improvement or those who have not yet applied for degree can 


p QUARE tati wW 
George 
* The application fee must be by check or postal money order, payable to 


[A 

a 

University. d registered as tert? 
The application fee is waived for a student applying for readmission who W d i 

gree candidate at the time of his last registration at this University and has 

at another institution 


t since 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 9 


N . T 
and ?ndegree students must meet the prerequisites prescribed for specific courses 
ing, if they have previously attended a college or university, be in good stand- 
elor’s © nondegree student enrolling in graduate courses must have a Bach- 


Of th degree, or 90 semester hours of undergraduate work and the permission 
* Instructors in the courses. 


Registration 


OFP. 
: CAMPUS REGISTRA 


TION is conducted before or at the first class meeting of 
r 


se, at times and places stated in the Off-campus Schedule of Classes, 
egia, Cl in advance of each semester. 
onp "ration in 


„ Cou 
Wailable 


an off-campus course constitutes admission to that course 
In the m not admit the student to campus courses or to degree candidacy. 
Y enrol] ege of General Studies, only students admitted to degree candidacy 
have been ra full-time students (for 12 semester hours or more). Those who 
Man tu uati from high school recently and wish to be full-time fresh- 
ollege ; at this University should apply for admission to the appropriate 
m °F School on campus. 
Auditor $7 With the permission of the instructor, students may register as 
Bn on auditor is not required to take active part in the exercises or 
" > inations; he receives neither grades nor credit. Tuition is the same 
the De, ditor as for the student registered for credit. With the approval of 
thirg D, a Student may change from credit to audit status during the first 


eat ; the semester. A student who takes a course as an auditor may not 
it later for credit. 


0 
0 Eare Registration —A student registered as a degree candidate in any 
of ene ege or schooi of the University may take credit courses in the College 
dean of - Studies only by permission (granted prior to registration) of the 
Apus * college or school concerned. A “College of General Studies Off- 
Propriae current Registration Permit" form must be obtained from the 
Presente d nuege or school, signed by the dean of that college or school, and 


i e time of reg 
Of the ce personne] 
Can of the 


Cam, 
Pus Courses, 


ty a Student takin 


istration in the College of General Studies. 
enrolled full time for campus courses need the permission 
College of General Studies to register concurrently for off- 


& course work in another college or school of the Univer- 


institution through the Consortium of Universities of the 
tropolitan Area, Inc., must have the permission of his Dean. 


Fees and Financial Regulations 


Alt 
FR 
Wahine’ should be paid b 


Univers; 
follow; rsity. 


TOject 


y check or money order, made payable to George 


l for ng fees were adopted for the academic year 1970-71. (See page 


ed tuition increases for 1971-74. 
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E Ex xcept War Colleges', ICAF, and Naval Ship Research and Development 


10 COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 
Tuition 
On campus: 950.00 
Full-time undergraduate program (12 to 18 hours), each semester... 
Part-time undergraduate program or hours in excess of 18, for each semes- 68.00 
ter hour ...... este 


Graduate study, for each semester hour.. 
Off campus:* 

For each semester hour................... 
Naval Ship Research and Development Laboratory programs, for each 68.00 


semester OUP erret rnnt rnnt ntn tento — 58.00 
War Colleges’ and ICAF programs, for each semester hour...........-* 
Thesis: t 58,00 
War Colleges’ and ICAF programs, for each semester hour.........«eennnnnnnmt 


Master of Science in Administration degree program (other than ICAF), 68.00 


for each semester hour 
Naval Ship Research and Development Laboratory programs, for each 68.00 


semester hour ....... miei BENE DMLE I 
NASA-Langley Research Center programs for nonemployees, for each 50.00 
semester hour .......000000 As il anaiai OE E D E 


University Center Fee (charged only to students registered on campus, 
nonrefundable) 


For students registered for 11 or more semester hours on campus: 4150 
For each semester... eere rere een eren enses toon ettet seen osos e essen esses es sonno tata s. 

For students registered for less than 11 semester hours in a semester ON 

campus: 3,50 
For each semester hour for which the student registers... 

For on-campus degree candidates maintaining "continuous registration" 

status: 3.50 
For each Semester’...cc:ccccssececssssecsscscoscoccssecesonseovesceresseesecsoqenssnseseosecssesoensesens E f 

Special Fees 

. 95.00 

Application fee (degree candidate), nonrefundable Md 


Graduation fee, due and payable at the time of registration for the last se" 75.0 
mester or summer SeSSiOn......... eene seesssaeanttt 
Continuous Registration fee, off-campus degree candidates, to maintain -— 50.0 
tinuous registration” during any semester of absence from the U Jniversity* 
Continuous Registration fee, on-campus degree candidates and degree © 
didates in the Naval Ship Research and Development Laboratory " 
grams, to maintain "continuous registration" during any semester 68.00 
absence from the University or after completion of tuition requirements 
Continuous Registr: tion fee, War Colle ges or ICAF degree candidates, ) 00 
maintain “continuous registration” during any semester of absence fro 58. 
the Universit yt ................. TEE EEE "apio Ms š 


PRY Laboratory peat 
t Payment of tuition for a Master's thesis entitles the candidate, during the period p“ be 
to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under whom the t heels ) 
In case a thesis is unfinished, additional time may be granted in accordance with ilitary eret © 
the school in which the student is registered. (See page 19 for regulations governing pz of # ip for 
t Payment of the continuous registration fee entitles the student who 1$ granted (hic h ere j 
return and continue his work toward a degree under the academic requirements -— nei gii 
at the time of his first registration. The continuous registration fee applies d 
fee nor residence requirements for the degree. This fee does not apply to stude 
leave (see page 19). 
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I 
“Ule-re pice, à 
"Bistration fee, for failure to register for campus courses within the 


m4 ignated period. $15.00 
e for hina: ; . eene $15. 
ü Or binding two copies of the Master's thesis (other than ICAF pro- 
t n 10.00 
ar bi 7.00 
Sitstater 
etun Of fees 15.00 
"Urned check 
insuffi : 
feet funds or improper drafting 15.00 
Validati — examination to waive a curriculum requirement...................- 5.00 
tansia Examination fee. — I —— —Ó——— H——— (Un 
pt fee, charged for each transcript of TECOTA.........ccccccscossesssseeveseseeserses 1.00 


ROE: 
ECTED TUITION INCREASES 1971-74 


Proj, 
TOjecteg h 
aVe 


E 3^ 2 


creases for the academic years 19 1972-73, and 1973-74 


“en estimated as follows 


On Campus 


ler 
e 
197 Y Year (full-time undergraduate students) : 
1975. 71 UL War $150.00 
1973 54 "7 ent Tomi : cio æ 150.00 
/ ~74 y 
he. tt AEE Viutindive niu A CR ele D95R 150.00 
6.00 
EPI ee LE ee ae 6.00 
6 
Campus 
Iter 
Sae by se 
Research xd Semester hour (except War Colleges’, ICAF, and Naval Ship 
= Development Laboratory programs) : 
1971. 25 "* Other than Thesis 
dn 6.00 
6. 


for M e 
- faster of Science in Administration program 
2 
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Every effort will be made to keep tuition increases within the above limits, 
However, it is not possible to project future economic data with certainty, 
circumstances may require an adjustment of these estimates. 

PAYMENT OF FEES 

OFF-CAMPUS COURSES 

Fees for each semester are due and payable in full at the time of each registi? 
tion; however, a student registering for a fifteen-week credit course may p 
contract at each registration to make payments in three equal installment" 
one-third at the time of registration, one-third 30 days after the course -— 
and one-third 60 days after the course begins. Payments are due at the $ p 
lated times. Payment envelopes are provided by the College; students = 

be billed. fot Jl 

Tuition and fees for credit courses lasting less than fifteen weeks, and 
noncredit courses, are payable in full at registration. when 

Financial Suspension.—A student who fails to meet a tuition payment peen 
due is automatically suspended and may not attend classes until he has rued 
officially reinstated by the Student Accounts Office and has paid all ace 
fees and a $15 reinstatement fee. 


CAMPUS COURSES each 
All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier. Tuition and fees fon 
semester are due and payable in full at the time of each registration. 

A student registered for 6 semester hours or more may sign à contra Mur 
the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registration permitting vance) 
pay one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for fees payable in ® bet 4 
at the time of registration and the remaining half on or before NOT 
1970 (for the fall semester) and March 17, 1971 (for the spring unr plat: 
service fee of $5 will be charged for the use of this deferred pa P f the 
The University will not obligate itself to notify the student, in advance. 
payment-due date for the second half of the semester charges. Stude may 
fail to make any payment when due will be automatically suspende: statemen! 
not attend classes until they have paid all accrued fees and a $15 d 
fee and have been officially reinstated by the Student Accounts Oo » pe © 

A student suspended for failure to meet payments when due may : Appl 
instated for the semester after two weeks from the date of suspensio.. 
cations for reinstatement are to be made to the Student Accounts 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change 1n cla ool of 

ule must be made in person or in writing to the dean of the colleges tof is not 

division in which the student is registered. Notification to an inst 

an acceptable notice. ons Of seme 
In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellate followi®® 

ter tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance wi 

schedule: 


REFUND OF FEES sched: 
, 


1. Complete withdrawal from the University: c 
FALL SEMESTER ..90 per ent 
Withdrawal dated on or before September 25, 1970..." 75 pet 


Withdrawal dated September 28 to October 9, 1970 
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Withdrawal dated October 12 to October 23, 1970............ 50 per cent 

Withdrawal dated after October 23, 1970... none 
SPRING SEMESTER 

Withdrawal dated on or before February 5, 1971................ 90 per cent 

Withdrawal dated February 8 to February 19, 1971............ 75 per cent 

Withdrawal dated February 22 to March 5, 1971................ 50 per cent 


TW Withdrawal dated after March 5, 1971. 
»,* Change in status from full-time to part-time student or for partial 
ee rawa] by a part-time student, the above schedule applies to the differ- 
In charges between the Original program and the adjusted program 
3, Ontinuing in effect. 

— enrolled in a full-time program who drops or adds a course and 
ues to be in a full-time program will have no financial adjustments of 

4, ton made other than those involving course fees. 

Student who is granted military leave before completing the semester will 
“et Credits for current charges in accordance with the schedule for com- 
in 4. Vithdrawal from the University (see No. 1 above). Payments made 
€. of the nonrefundable balance will be refunded to the stúdent: — 
stu ^ abie balance will be maintained as a deferred credit for use by the 

when he returns to the l niversity (see "Military Leave," page 19). 


1 ng 
P Case wil] tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from classes. 


Cured oat applies only to the semester for which a registration charge is in- 

Brant, d will not be credited to another semester (exception: students 
military leave, see page 19) 

‘student Zation to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given 
Who has not a clear financial record. 


P: Regulations 
i 
Alus STUDY 


Pp 
. CAMPUS nr 
their US DEGREE CANDIDATES may register for campus courses approved for 
Ce Ograms f . 
Nterg l 


"itr." *phone 676 7017, at least two weeks prior to the date of campus 
t Up b a registration packet may be prepared. Packets may be 
"ation. Y the student at the University Library prior to and during regis- 
A gt 
j,; Sud . : 
Division iy may register for on-campus courses as a nondegree student in the 
Diversity Students. 


ACAD, 

On "MIC WORK Loap 

iJ, Stud 

hs for ents admitted to degree candidacy may enroll as full-time students, 

^x degre. ^" more hours in a semester. Students taking course work to qualify 
wv in a Cndidacy, registered in this College, may take not more than 10 

Semester. z : 
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: " 
A full-time undergraduate student who is not on probation may take ord 


narily not more than 17 semester hours. A student employed more than 
hours a week, who is not on probation, may take not more than 10 hours: - 
A full-time undergraduate student who is a candidate for a degree 1M b^ 
School of Government and Business Administration and whose quality-D0P 
index is 3.50 or higher may take not more than 18 hours. An employed under 
graduate student who meets the same standard may take not more than © 
hours. m 
A full-time undergraduate student who is a candidate for a degree n si 
lumbian College of Arts and Sciences and who during the immediately sd 


ceding semester has received no grades below High Pass and has earne 18 of 
ce 


ors grades in three courses totaling at least 9 semester hours may tak diate 
19 hours. An employed undergraduate student who during the "e in 
preceding semester has no grades below High Pass and has earned gr? 


an 12 hours: 
two courses totaling at least 6 semester hours may take not more than 12 ho i 


A student on probation normally may take not more than 3 semester uring 

A student who accepts employment after registration or at any time gram 
a semester must report that fact immediately to the Dean so that his pr? 
may be adjusted, if necessary. 

A full-time graduate student who is a candidate for a degree in the 
of Government and Business Administration may take not more than 
mester hours. A graduate student who is employed more than 20 hours 4 
may take not more than 6 hours. 


school 
s 
k 


ATTENDANCE 
In a fifteen-week course in which classes meet once a week, one » twice 


absence is permitted. In a fifteen-week course in which classes meet eting 
week, two unexcused absences are permitted. In an eight-week course 
twice a week, one unexcused absence is permitted. Minimum absene: versit} 
will not be used as the sole reason for failing a course. It is the 
policy that students attend courses regularly. 

Excuses must be made by written application to the instructor, ^ e for al 
permission later confirmed in writing. The student is held respons! 
course work. 


EXAMINATION FOR WAIVING CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


During the first full semester of degree candidacy, a student ke à 
required course may, with the permission of the faculty adviser, ta ea men! 
examination, the passing of which relieves him of the curriculum " t wait! 
and qualifies him for registration in an advanced course. Passing 0. e fee fof 
examination does not entitle the student to credit toward a degree. 

each 3-hour course examination is $5. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


GRADES --— the 
: egist! is” 

Grades are mailed to the student through the Office of pud the adm 

close of each semester. They are not given out by instruct 


istrative staff. 
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UNDERGRADUATE 
weg dian College of Arts and Sciences —The following grading system is 
' A, honors; HP, high pass; P, pass; F, fail; J, incomplete; W, authorized 
A student may not repeat for credit a course in which he has re- 
grade of Pass or better, unless required to do so by the department 
A written statement to this effect must be submitted to the Regis- 

Schoo) : appropriate departmental chairman 
Of Government and Business Administration The following grad- 


in " 
^. ‘ystem is used: A, excellent; B, good; C, average; D, pass; F, fail; J, in- 
Mplete; yy 


Ours ; authorized withdrawal. A student may not repeat for credit a 
© In Which he has received a grade D or above. 

GRADUATE 

The folla.. 

i i. ne grading system is used: A, excellent; B, good; C, minimum pass; 


00 «incomplete; CR, credit; W, authorized withdrawal. A student taking 
credit _Government and Business Administration courses may not repeat 
aking E _— in which he has received a grade of C or above. A student 
"dit a ¢ So! of Engineering and Applied Science courses may not repeat for 
lo d E in which he has received à grade of C or above, unless required 
dent to Y the department concerned; a written statement requiring the stu- 
the ann Peat such a course for credit must be submitted to the Registrar by 


“Ppr 
Propriate department chairman. 


ever 


actory explanation has been given the instructor for the student's 
be m 9 complete the required work of the course. An "incomplete" cannot 
Vie a UP after the lapse of one calendar year except by written permission 
ate dean. An incomplete which is not removed within one cal- 


e : i h 

"loved P. IS automatically changed to an F. An incomplete cannot be re- 
: Tepeating the course. 

n 

LiTy 

Q 'Y-POINy INDEX * 

lity Poi 

For eac nts are computed from grades as follows: 

Points: p i Semester hour of the letter grade—A. 4 points; B, 3 points; C, 2 

a Rola Point; F, no points. 

„Widing „p -P is computed in terms of the quality-point index. This is done by 


h t ; 
Puts for „o Otal number of quality points by the total number of semester 


si E th Ich the student has registered. Example: if a student received an 
Uute p; e-Credit course, and a B in another three-credit course, he would 
1x, ^ Quality-point index this way: 
ester hours) — 12 
(Semester hours) = 9 
6 I 


21 + 6 = 3.5 quality-point index 


aat (sem 


Aian 
ICa l 
* on] 
y 
y to Students taking School of Government and Business Administration courses. 
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Courses marked W, I, or CR are not considered in determining the index, e 
cept that courses marked 7 will be considered when a formal grade is reco! 
An incomplete which is not removed within one calendar year is automatică 
changed to an F. Grades in courses taken at other institutions are not CO 
ered in computing the quality-point index. 


WARNINGS 


At stated intervals during the academic year students who are doing work of D 
grade or lower (School of Government and Business Administration) Of Sci 
dents who are doing unsatisfactory work (Columbian College of Arts and >, 
ences) in courses with departmental numbers below 100 receive “warrnin » 
A "warning" constitutes notice to the student that he must consult his inst 
tor and his adviser at the earliest opportunity. "Warning periods" are rint 
lished during the seventh and eighth weeks of fifteen-week courses, and du 
the third and fourth weeks of eight-week courses. 


PROBATION 
ss AP 
t 2.00 


Undergraduate Probation in the School of Government and Busine 
ministration —A student must maintain a quality-point index of at leas 


or be placed on probation. d whose 
A student who has attempted 12 or more semester hours of work an iof 
cumulative quality-point index is between 1.50 and 2.00 is placed on prot If 


te : EH k. 
for the period in which he attempts 12 additional semester hours of W perio 
extend 


his quality-point index is still below 2.00 at the end of his probationary 
he is suspended. The Committee on Scholarship reserves the right tO 00. 
the period of probation even if the student has earned an average of above after 
A student placed on probation for a third period, whether successive e 
an interval, is suspended. | 
Undergraduate Probation in Columbian College of Arts and Sc good 
student who is not suspended or on probation is considered to o "pail in 
standing. A student* who in one semester receives two grades © alent, 8 
courses carrying 3 or more semester hours of credit each, or the equi” f Fail 
placed on probation. A student on probation who receives one grace stu- 
in such a course will be continued on probation for a second semester. l 
dent on probation taking 12 or more semester hours whose grades arè 
or better is removed from probation. Administ" 
Graduate Probation in the School of Government and Business 
tion.—4A student who has attempted 6 or more semester hours v or the 
quality-point index is between 2.50 and 3.00 is placed on proba if bi 
period in which he attempts 12 additional semester hours of "v" sriod, IY 
quality-point index is still below 3.00 at the end of his probationary E : 
is suspended. If, after probation is removed, a student's quality-P9 
again falls below 3.00, he is suspended. 


— — enrolled gg 
* The rules governing probation and suspension are applicable as stated to studen™ ydents s the 
full-time program (12 semester hours or more) during the fall or spring semester. nrolled tef 
for less than 12 semester hours during the fall or spring semester and students i for 12 seme 
summer sessions are subject to probation or suspension on the basis of their reco! 
hours, or multiples thereof, rather than on their record in any one semester. 
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SUSPENSION * 
Undergraduate Suspension in the School of Government and Business Ad- 
ministration.. A student who has attempted 12 or more semester hours of 
Work and whose cumulative quality-point index is below 1.50 is subject to sus- 
nsion; however, a student who has a quality-point index between 1.40 and 
90 is Considered by the Committee on Scholarship, which may retain him on 
h ation or suspend him. A student w ho has attempted 6 or more seméster 
Ours of work and has a quality-point index of 1.00 or below is suspended. 
Undergraduate Suspension in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences.— -A 
aden} Who in one semester receives grades of Fail in three courses carrying 
OF more Semester hours of credit each, or the equivalent, is suspended. A 
student on probation who receives two or more grades of Fail in such Courses 
Suspended, A student who receives one or more grades of Fail in such 
u in a second semester of probation is suspended. 


aduate student suspended for poor scholarship cannot register 
as an auditor. He may apply for readmission after the lapse 
e fall or the spring semester. He must then submit evidence to - 
on Scholarship that he is better qualified to pursue college work. / 
! Suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 


tr „'aduate Suspension in the School of Government and Business RA 
hoe ™—A student who has attempted 6 or more semester hours of work an 
* Cumulative quality-point index is below 2.50 is suspended. 


"ADMission 


A ia 
iiy ident Who withdraws, is suspended, or is otherwise absent from the Univer 
Or 


the One semester or more, may re-enter and continue his work only ae 
0 „Ules and regulations in force at the time of his return. Complete a 
E lranscripts from each institution the student has attended since 


Uni, ^. uS previous application must be sent to the appropriate office at this 
sity before his application for readmission can be evaluated. 


WANG, 
D = IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 

Rop 
A "ING A COURSE OFF CAMPUS 

co -— 
net may be dropped without academic penalty during the first A 
lira ler, 'ithdrawing from à course without academic penalty after t m 
dd, OF the Semester requires approval of a written request, which shou 
~~ © the Dean of the College of General Studies. 

Por Finan 


cial Suspe e “P t of Fees,” page 12 
Tu ““spension see “Payment € ecs, r . : dg BECA 
LN » Boverning Probation and suspension are applicable as stated to e po i 
9gram (12 t) during the fall or spring “ t 
< Semester hours or more) during jlled 
- jdents enrolle 
than 12 semester hours during the fall or spring peg yo Pee gc M 
Summer se " ) probation or suspension on 
t Se Sessions are subject tc proba 1 s : 1 £ rampant 
aen thestt hours, or multiples thereof, rather than on their record eA od. — M 
) ( 3 
> d "wa ulum changes in graduate programs in the School c : s M RD 
Maras iist red to take additional course wor 
Arat the readmitted student may be required tc 
faster's € omprehensive Examinations 


are curric 
tation, 


Or the N 
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Procedure for Dropping Courses.—An off-campus drop slip (obtainable p 
s) 


the instructor, Field Representative, or the College of General Studie 

be completed, signed and dated by the instructor, and submitted to the Colleg? 

of General Studies. of 
Failure to follow the proper procedure will result in an automatic grade i 

F and, regardless of the time of discontinuance, will not relieve the stude 

of financial responsibility for the entire course. 


DROPPING A CAMPUS COURSE 


s ; R . m. 
A campus drop slip (available at the Office of the Registrar) must be 00 


pleted, signed and dated by the instructor, and submitted to the Office of St 
dent Records, College of General Studies. fall 

Withdrawal between the last working day* in October and the end of the the 
semester and between the last working day* in February and the en " 
spring semester is permitted only in exceptional cases. st be 

All charges for courses dropped without the approval of the dean weer 
met by the student. Reporting the dropping of a course to an instructor 
not constitute an official withdrawal. 


TRANSFER WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY 


r ; idat, 
Transfer of residence to the College of General Studies, as a degree cand onl 


from another college, school, or division of the University may be ma P jl- 
with the approval of the deans concerned. Applications for transfer are riate 
able at the University’s Office of Admissions or at the office of the approp the 
dean. Upon transfer the student should consult his faculty adviser a$ 
requirements he must fulfill. 

A maximum of 90 semester hours is transferrable toward 
gree, 18 toward a Master of Science in Administration degree. 
ferring within the University are advised to note the residence re 
the degree sought. 


1g de 

a Bachelors 4 
ts (I 

Studen of 


quireme 


CREDIT 
B d a i isfactory CF 
Credit toward a degree is given only after registration for and ent granting 
pletion of the required work of courses in the University, Or upon llege 
of advanced standing in accordance with the regulations of the Co 
For transfer from credit to audit status, see page 9. 


BALANCE SHEET 


> exe idates ? 
On request, the Registrar will issue to undergraduate degree candid ments 


: i ire 
ance sheet showing the amount of work completed and the E issued on 
maining to be met for the degree. A second balance sheet will be 
in the event the student changes major or degree objectives. 


ANSC TS ' REC 
IRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD puden! 


^ , x : the or ow 
Official transcripts of student records will be issued on request ai. No off 
or former student. A fee of one dollar is charged for each transc 


* The University work week is Monday through Friday, inclusive 
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tific 
n - Of work done will be issued for a person who does not have a clear 
ancia] record 
C0 = 

NTINUOUS REGISTRATION 
Degree C 
gree re 
tration (i 


andidates are expected to maintain continuous registration until all 
quirements are satisfied. Students who have completed course regis- 
. ns the thesis ) must maintain continuous registration by paying 
Semester eee Ppstcatton lee (see page 10) By failing to register for one 
(see “Read, more, the student breaks his registration and must be readmitted 
he curriculum, n page 17) A "'Readmitted St ident" is required to satisfy 
taining of —— requirements existing at the time of his readmission. The main- 

Students Eras registration normally is limited to a period of one year. 
are ta ing -— be registered during the summer if they are taking courses, 
Pecting to re examinations, are receiving guidance toward theses, or are 

graduate at the end of the Summer Sessions. 


MILITARY LEAVE 


tive Called to active duty may be granted military leave for the period of 
tio uty, upon presentation to his dean of a copy of his orders and a peti- 
The maintenance of “continuous registration” is not re- 
the student on military leave; however, he must apply for readmission 
Payments £i well in advance of the semester in which he expects to return. 
© ig E tuition and fees which are not refunded to the student at the time 
count a. military leave will be maintained as a deferred credit for his 
* use upon return to the University. 


DUA’ : 
ATION REQUIREMENTS 


e 
"Quire “commended for graduation a student must have met the admission 
Uric E or his college or school; completed satisfactorily the scholarship, 
üister o residence, and other requirements for the degree for which he is 
čither geva be free from all indebtedness to the University. Registration, 
? e c work or on the “continuous registration" fee basis, is required 
ae 1 ES" or summer session immediately preceding the awarding of the 
aic year S Military Cooperative programs, which are on a different aca- 
a TOgram f edule, registration in the last semester of the academic year of 
iaiia, nes this requirement. 
td and aan Graduation.—An “Application for Graduation” form must 
de ter or e! appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for the last 
for ĉe requiren Duo" session of the senior or final year. Students completing 
N mal Cony ""-— during the Summer Sessions will be awarded diplomas (no 
u cation) September 30, provided they have completed all degree 


y ire 
§ Ments : - 
"me essi and have applied for graduation as a part of registration for the 
3ch l stons, 
reh; 


Miu qa”: -The student must meet the scholarship requirements for the 
riculum * aa which he is registered. 
alte dence. Ope Ge requirements for the degree concerned. - 
Making ap “ee is “in residence” only when registered for course work 
P'ication for admission to degree candidacy or for the 15 se 


——— 
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mester hours undertaken to qualify for degree candidacy (see the specific ne 
dence requirements for the degree concerned). - 

With the permission of the appropriate dean, a student may be granted lea 
of absence; such student should, however, remain technically in residen® e 
paying the continuous registration fee for each semester he is absent. For 
purpose of this regulation, the summer session is disregarded. i 

Except for Master's degree candidates in the School of Engineering ey 
Applied Science, service personnel who receive military transfers when 
are within 6 hours of a degree may, by special arrangements, be permitt ral 
complete their work elsewhere, transfer these credits to the College of Gene 
Studies, and receive a degree from this University. This procedure ferred 
apply to Master’s candidates who have been granted 6 hours of transe 
credit or have not completed the required courses. to 

Attendance and Conduct.—The University reserves the right to ae 
confer a degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has been 
isfactory. 

Thesis*.—A thesis, submitted in partial satisfaction of requirem 
Master’s degree, must be submitted in its final form to the appropriate f each 
later than the date specified in the calendar. Two complete copies te de 
thesis are required. It is the responsibility of the candidate for a gradu regu” 
gree to obtain from the College of General Studies a printed copy of thet ns 
lations governing the styling and reproduction of the thesis. These Tè 
are rigidly enforced (see page 36). of the 

Accepted theses, with accompanying drawings, become the property ical 
University and are deposited in the University Library, where the plish of 


the 
ements for 


copies are bound and made available for circulation. Permission to pu 
adapt material in them must be secured from the dean. 
HONORS 
t 
dent mus 


Dean's List.—To be eligible for inclusion on the Dean's List, à st pile the 
be a candidate for an undergraduate degree. Course work taken " ining 
application for admission is being processed will be computed in 9€ hool of 
eligibility for the Dean's List. A full-time degree candidate in the minim" 
Government and Business Administration programs must have y^ can 
quality-point index of 3.50 for the semester concerned; a part-time e nous 
didate must have a quality-point index of 3.50 on the last 12 semes ast off 
of work and must have maintained continuous registration for pear agi 
three-hour course during the period concerned. Eligibility for -— " rk 
will be determined on the basis of the subsequent 12 semester ho dent must 
In Columbian College of Arts and Sciences degree programs, E v mest" 
have received grades of Honors in at least 60 per cent of the last 3 
hours of work and no Fail grades. d“ ith ps 

With Distinction.—The undergraduate degrees may be conferre athe com 
tinction,” at the discretion of the Dean’s Council of the College “ions: in the 
mittee on Scholarship if a student meets the following qualificat must atta 
School of Government and Business Administration programs, be piversit): ^ 
a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher on all work taken at this 


* Applicable only to programs in the School of Government and Busin 
pages 43-44 for Thesis in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. 


css administratio": 
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i i N R D n TET 
Columbia College of Arts and Sciences programs he must have received 
Wade of y. 


Ionors in at least 60 per cent of the courses taken at this University. 
hy be eligible for this honor a student must have completed at this Univer- 
? at least one-half of the course work required for the degree. 
Pecial Honors Special Honors may be awarded to any member of the 
‘duating Class for outstanding achievement in the student's concentration of 
lations. recommendation of the major department, under the following regu- 
ie Te Student must have his candidacy for Special Honors approved ty ie 
than y member representing the major department or concentration no 
the beginning of the senior year. 
his 7 © student must meet such other conditions as may be set at the time 
Idacy is approved. 
ing n 9 Student will be awarded Special Honors unless he meets the follow- 
ualification: in the School of Government and Business Administration 
e must have achieved a quality-point index of at least 3.00 on all 
at this University, or in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
t Coun, ne must have earned High Pass or Honors grades in 50 per cent of 
4. sg taken at this University. ahi, 
tion at 1 eligible for honors a student must have completed at this institu- 
*àst one-half of the academic course work required for the degree. 


SHONESTy 

f 

tion student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material informa- 
docum ` application for admission, registration card, or any other University 
‘ter tha ’, US registration may be cancelled. If such falsification is discovered 
be qub Student has established an academic record at the University, he may 
(exce lect to dismissal from the University. Such a student will be ineligible 
tany unit Special action of the Dean's Council) for subsequent registration 
Academ; the University. oe 
Rade f ic dishonesty on the part of any student will result in a disciplinary 
F the šor the course involved and also may, upon the recommendation 
Der} 4n’s Council, result in his suspension from the University for a stated 
“Dinan, the end of which time he may petition for readmission. The dis- 
y "Y grade of “Failure—Academic Dishonesty” will be recorded for the 
Quali mvolved, and this grade will be employed in the computation of the 
tay, Point index or academic standing. A student so suspended shall be with- 
ete Tom all Other courses except those in which all work has been com- 


Tuy 
A UBRARY 
Sty 


a - registered in the College of General Studies is entitled to the refer- 
"om, Pu University Library. Its stacks are open, and all students are 


e ag TOWse at their leisure. A library card is issued to each student. 
A fin, "ys Period for most books a ailable for outside circulation is 30 days. 
Ni i. “ents is charged for each day a book is overdue. Any book which 
r i ! 


$ is Sui 

t ther use TE 
ti, rary is o 
NB at 8:30 


Ct to recall by the Library at any time if needed for reserve 
€serve books must be used in the reserve reading room when 
Pen, except that they may be withdrawn for overnight use be- 
P.m. A fine of 50 cents is charged for each hour or fraction 
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e 3 ; ntil 
thereof that a reserve book is overdue. Grades of a student are withheld V 
his library record is clear. oam 
The hours of the University Library are: Monday through Friday, € 
dnigh" 


to 12 midnight; Saturday, 9 a.m. to 10 p.m.; Sunday, 1 p.m. to 12 mi 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


" í = = from 
The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student the 
the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest je t0 
student or the University, the University Administration deems 1t advisa 
do so. 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve th ug 
to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations 
into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


RECENTLY ESTABLISHED REGULATIONS the 
ved b 
An Appendix (pages 120-21) contains regulations recently approved y 


University’s Board of Trustees. 
UNIVERSITY POLICY ON RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION stu 
» ; ES à : the 
In general, the policy of the University is one of attempting to keep it for 
dent’s record confidential and out of the hands of those who woul flexible 
other than legitimate reasons. At the same time, the policy must. in thet! 
enough not to hinder the student, the University, or the community 
legitimate endeavors. Ji pelow: 
No information concerning a student will be released except as 2 enrolled 
1. Information such as whether or not the student is current Y. i d. 
of birth; degree? 
receive PL 
division ot or 


dates of attendance; verification of date and place 
if any, date, major field or area of concentration, and honors 
and local addresses and telephone numbers; school, college, OF 
rollment, and class; verification of signature; name and address o 
guardian. : : titution 
2. The issuance of formal transcripts of record to recognized ins? 
higher learning; the certification of academic achievement to the e » 
nized professional associations (law, medicine, engineering, educator from 
Additional information will be released only on written authori: he Sh 
the student, or by court order or subpoena. If a subpoena 1$ serv? " ena yil 
dent whose record is being subpoenaed will be notified and the SU 
be referred to the University's legal counsel ess to S$ eS 
Government investigative agencies have no inherent right to aC tatiV 
files and records. If expressly requested, properly identified rer form 
from federal, state, or local government agencies may be given the 
listed under No. 1 above. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON SELECTIVE SERVICE INFORMATION y whe? 


nl 
: : = . - Mi en ;c status OP? i 
The University notifies draft boards of a student's academic ^. notified 
the student requests or authorizes, in writing, that the draft 
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A Selective Ser 

Male Stud 

exc USive 
is c 


vice Information Card is put into the registration packet of each 
ent who has not reached his 26th birthday, registered on campus, 
Of those in the National Law Center and the School of Medicine. 
“ard contains the following statement: 
Eat signature below, I hereby authorize the University to notify my 
Mademis of my academic status in the University, or of any changes in 
IC status that occur during this semester. 
dratt po, ster" signs the card, the University then automatically notifies the 
tional) ay If the student does not sign the card, no notification is sent. Na- 
check with Center students and students in the School of Medicine should 
the appropriate dean's office for details of the policy in their school. 


Student Services 
Hon, 
NOR SOCIETY 
iN... 
le Pha Sigma Lambda 


"uS an Off-c 
Oghize and 


A national honor society for part-time evening col- 
ampus undergraduate degree students, the purpose of which is to 
} degree „S to encourage scholarship and leadership among undergraduate 
for f candidates, Membership is limited to students who have been enrolled 
Pleteg T semesters or terms in the College of General Studies and have com- 
"Quivale Semester hours of work toward a degree with a 3.50 average, or 


The Alpha Alpha Chapter was established at George Washington 


TSity in 1965. 


VETE, 
RANS EDUCATION 


* Of : 
Stude ffice of the Reg 


E istrar, Luther Rice Hall, 2121 Eye Street, N.W., assists 
Proble 1 Entitled to ed 


cen IS Which ucational benefits as veterans or war orphans with any 
e Ration. c ` May arise concerning their benefits. This Office also processes 
Aat nt : of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Administration so 
Wh M Allowances will be paid 
tg t =asible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or war orphans should 
stang © Office of the Registrar prior to submitting application to the Vet- 
» y po tation. All such students should obtain the instruction sheet 
wea before Office of the Registrar, which sets forth requirements to be ful- 
don, ànd certification of enrollment can be made to the Veterans Adminis- 
ate fete ich includes other information of general interest. 

4], “ns Administration is at 2033 M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


AND ALUMNI CAREER SERVICES OFFICE 

NS NA And Alumni Career Services Office, Woodhull House, 2033 G 
tim, ^» Provides assistance to degree-seeking students and alumni seeking 
temporary, or permanent employment. The Office main- 
Ma OTS Quay Positions available in many fields, both locally and nationally, 
bom qualified applicants for consideration. The Office administers the 
Ndustrial and Government Recruitment Interview Program for 
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ment ag" 
participate 
-cam 


seniors and graduate students, in which private companies, govern 
cies, service organizations, public school systems, and universities 
The Office also handles the referral and placement functions of the on 
College Work Study Program. Prospective teachers may establish porn iit 
credentials files in the Student and Alumni Career Services Office. This 8€ 
includes files for alumni seeking college and university faculty and adm! 
tive positions. The Office also provides individual interviews for studen 
alumni wishing career guidance. 
The Office is open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Monday through Friday. 


istr? 
ts and 


The Bachelor's Degrees = 


. wrisdi 
THE FACULTY of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences has academic joris 
tion over the degrees of Bachelor of General Studies with areas of lor of 
tion in history, mathematics, political science, and psychology; ach 
Science in Environmental Health; Bachelor of Science in Geodetic # ity of 
graphic Science; and Bachelor of Science in Oceanography. The ne i 
the School of Government and Business Administration has academic Wr of 
tion over the degree of Bachelor of Science in General Studies with "campi 
concentration in accounting and business administration. These off 
programs are administered by the College of General Studies. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREE CANDIDACY 


at th 
Secondary school graduates applying for Bachelor’s candidacy must pe ac 


combined evidence of (1) an acceptable certificate of graduation T 
credited secondary school, showing a minimum of fifteen "units"* 1n p the ap 
preparatory or academic curriculum; (2) the principal's statement tha ros" 
plicant is adequately prepared to undertake college work with reasona pola’ 
pect of success; (3) College Entrance Examination Board scores on i studen 
tic Aptitude Test and the English Composition Achievement Test p : 
out of high school several years, other appropriate tests may be abe ered fot 
Mature students who do not meet these requirements may be went hou 
degree candidacy after the satisfactory completion of at least 15 ane Hig? 
of course work with a quality-point index of 2.50 or higher, OF gra id incl 
Pass or better in 60 per cent of course work. This course Wor morse work 
Engl 1 or 1x and 2, English Composition, and 9 semester hours of phy; for" 
in at least two of the following areas: Humanities (literature, phi isto? 
eign languages), Social Science (anthropology, economics, geograP scien 
political science, sociology), and Natural Science and Mathematicã i with 
The selection of qualifying courses should be made in conferen ayised 
faculty adviser, and a conference concerning plans for study 15 
each applicant for admission to candidacy. 


te 7? » 
STE including in the 35979 
* A unit represents a year's study in a secondary school subject, including - 
than 120 sixty-minute periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom WO 
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‘VANCED STANDING 


as TRANSFER FROM OTHER COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
wie mented Courses taken at accredited colleges or universities may be 
Program En à degree, subject to the curriculum requirements of the degree 
abl 9r which admission is sought. Although a grade of D is not accept- 
» It may be used to satisfy a curriculum requirement. It may 
r, be counted toward the total number of semester hours required 
hapa and it should not be repeated. i f . 
“eT students whose previous academic records raise doubts of their abil- 
“omplete degree requirements successfully must complete 15 hours of 
ades ex in this College with a quality-point index of 2.50 or higher, or 
for ý igh Pass or better in 60 per cent of course work, to be considered 
trip, Ce candidacy. Courses taken to qualify for candidacy must be dis- 
losophy, ver two or more of the following areas: Humanities (literature, phi- 
phy p, eign language), Social Science (anthropology, economics, geog- 
Natio story, Political science, sociology), and Natural Science and Mathe- 
* (Students who have not successfully completed an acceptable college 
b. English Composition must include Engl 1 or 1x and 2.) Appli- 
Other vite been suspended for academic reasons from this University or 
Written a Itution must fufill this same 15-hour requirement and also obtain 
Popri PProval of a petition for admission to degree candidacy from the ap- 


ity 


Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing. 
Part, to sity reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in whole or in 
Quen allow it provisionally. Credit so given may be withdrawn for sub- 
It ig got Work. 
fom each “sponsibility of the student to have an official transcript sent directly 
Na ingto Institution formerly attended to the Office of Admissions, George 
If n University. Washington, D.C. 20006. 
t i 


lranser;s, £ : 
Schoo] anscript from a higher institution includes the record of his secondary 


Or 3 i 
"ong fro k, it is Dot necessary for the applicant to have forwarded a separate 
the Principal of the secondarv school. 


UGH 
S 
Oe ERVICE SCHOOLS, VALIDATING EXAMINATIONS, AND 


h i NDENCE COURSES 
Vere. 0) d Í ! e d 
ities x to credit allowed in transfer from other accredited colleges or uni- 


bi maximum of 30 semester hours of advanced standing in this College 


NS E by any combination of the following methods. 

Ws elo ^ seols.—Except for those students enrolled as candidates for the 
NT ence In Geodetic and Cartographic Science or the Bachelor of 
Ned on t e p ography degree, a maximum of 30 semester hours may be ob- 
ce With th of service schools satisfactorily completed, as veneers 
wi Forces » the “Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experience in th 
be aly |. Ordinarily such subjects are counted as electives. No credit 


tn dari for military experience as such. 
uy y Valida nations A maximum of 12 semester hours may be ob- 
c ating examinations. With the approval of the departmental ad- 
n to take such examinations is granted those who are 
tap Only experience and background Validating examinations may 
ch he ence, and a grade of C or better is required for crédit. The fee 
Ur Course examination is $100. 
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Correspondence Courses.—Except for those students enrolled as candidate 
for the Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science or the = 
elor of Science in Oceanography degree, a maximum of 15 semester hours g L 
be earned through the successful completion of correspondence courses 9 all 
lege level which are offered by the U.S. Armed Forces Institute or à region 


accredited college or university. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


| 
li RESIDENCE 


l The last 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the area of per^ 
| tration, must be completed in residence as a candidate for the degree "^ 
unless special permission is granted by the appropriate dean to take WOT ersi 
| where. This requirement applies to students transferring within the Univ 
as well as to students transferring from other institutions. Summer WO y* 
| the 15 hours taken in order to be considered for degree candidacy me less 
| | counted in residence, but in no case may the period of residence aggre 
than 30 weeks. For regulations governing military students who are trans | 
when they are within 6 semester hours of their degrees, see page 20. com 
Transfers.—Transfer students from other colleges or universities pe 
| plete satisfactorily at least 12 semester hours of the required work 1n the 
of concentration in residence as a candidate for the degree sought. 


Engl 1 or 1x, 2.......csscsescsesscccecoccsecceceseseccosoesacecoceesosnooncasesoanssaert =T TT s e 
Engl 11; Sp&D 111 or 121... rte 


BACHELOR OF GENERAL STUDIES H 
ont! 
Faculty Adviser: Edson G. Hammer, College of General Studies. F-15A; Teleph 
676-7016. i? 
The Bachelor of General Studies curriculum aims to provide the adult P? p the 
student with the opportunity to obtain a broad education. For that ong Com 
course work required in the first and second years is distributed am 
munications (written and oral), the Humanities, Natural Scienc? M fourt” 
matical Sciences, and the Social Sciences. In choosing the third- centration 
j | year course work required in departments related to their con ; 
n students should obtain counseling through the faculty adviser. — o plan hel! 
Students planning to work toward Master's degrees are advised : ents of $ 
Bachelor’s programs so that they will meet the prerequisite require pro 
school or college of their choice. Students planning to enter gradua t inclu 
which require a reading knowledge of a foreign language are a í 
i two years of one foreign language in their Bachelor’s program. raduation i 
i Scholarship —To remain in good standing and to qualify for yos ș tak? 
student must maintain grades of High Pass or Honors in half the € ý 
in the selected area of concentration. lation 
| The system of grading is described on pages 14-1 5. For regu'à 
il ing probation, suspension, and readmission, see pages 16-17. 
| | | FIRST AND SECOND YEARS so 
| || Communications : 
| 
| 
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“manities* 


Hum 1-2, 3_4 
or 


semester hours select 
~42, 51-52. 71-72. 91 92; 


Semester 
Hours 


Twelve - : " 
Welve ed from the following: Art 31-32, 71- 2; Engl 


M Foreign Language (2 years of one language); 
—5 3, 4; Phil 61-62; Rel 9, 10, 59-60: Be Y APT e  E 12 
Natural Science 
Si ; 
ch.” eight semester hours selected from the following: B Sc 3-4, 11-12: 
m 3-4: Geol 1-2, 3, 4: Pays 1,2, 92106. 25008 dees, ae e 6-8 
maties 
ta Semester hours selected from the following: Math 3, 6, 9, 10, 30, 31; 
OM Rss. baiana noisdosg ansaan ero oe 6 
Social Sciences 
Tw 
* full-year Courses; are required, each course chosen from one of two 
l “Ttments Selected from the following: AmCv 71-72: Anth 1 2; Econ 
% | Seog 51 and 52; Hist 39-40, 71-72: P Sc 5-6; Psyc 1 and 8, 1 and 
| and 29; Soc | | OHNEXIX GERD" diede e e rr onde irse dte dece 12 
teti 
re (depending 9" SCISCO opflan). eerte D 10-12 
60 
1 AND FOURTH YEARS 
entr ati 
Whole" are offered in History, Mathematics, Politica] Science, and 
Coy, , 
“entrar; : 
y E Requirements (to be selected in consultation with the fac- 
l r): 
evel n : " 
lig. el Courses in the department of the selected area of concentration... 241 
* courses in two or more related departments................... 181 
ive Sone 18 
Moa -— 
eu, BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN GENERAL STUDIES 
NUN 


Ne Ad — nif 
Ma. Ten, sers: First two years—Edson G. Hammer, College of General Studies. 
676-7016. Third and fourth years—Robert F. Hartley, Associate 
of Busine 


ss Administration. Hall of Government: Telephone: 676-6069. 
a 

yp 5 

qu Who Plan to c 


Ne 
" 


ntinue study for advanced degrees are urged to fulfill the 2-year language 
*glonal Science 
elects one 
id 29 


and Psychology courses listed are not full-year courses; how- 
t tse o "m lect 
(ent “Or ] m of these options, he must ele 
WH)” Sel 
by "les, Cling 
ette hy 2t Psychology 
Shy," “20lOgy courses 


Geog 51 and 52, or Psyc 1 and 8, 


as an area of concentration are required to take 18 semester hours 


ae " 
and 24 semester hours of 100-level courses in two or more related 
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The Bachelor of Science in General Studies curriculum aims to provide the 
adult part-time student with the opportunity to obtain a broad education n 
preparation for careers in accounting or business administration. The cou 1 
work required in the first and second years is distributed among Commun 
tions (written and oral), the Humanities, Natural Science and Mathem? 
Sciences, the Social Sciences, and Business and Economics. In choosing if 
third- and fourth-year course work required in departments related to the 
concentration, students should obtain counseling through the faculty advise 
Students planning to work toward Master’s degrees are advised to pla? the 
Bachelor’s programs so that they will meet the prerequisite requiremen 


school or college of their choice. 


SCHOLARSHIP 
The system of grading and computing scholarship is described in detail 0n ! e 
14-15. For regulations concerning probation, suspension, and readmissiO™ 
pages 16-17. p mus! 
To remain in good standing and to qualify for graduation, à studen fat 
maintain a general quality-point index of 2.00 and a quality-point 1? e 
least 2.50 in his area of concentration. 
FIRST AND SECOND YEARS 
Communications Hows 
oe 2o 
Humanities 
Six semester hours selected from the following: Art 31; Engl 51-52, dee 
91-92; Foreign Language (1 full year of a foreign language); Mus 3; i 6 
OO nn enema eee 
Natural Science and Mathematical Sciences 6 
Math. 30, Shannan itti ahaa pei 
oy or e ore rae iioii E e 
Six to eight semester hours selected from the following: B Sc 3-5 e 63 
3-4: Geog 51, 52; Geol 1-2, 3, 4; Phys 1, 2, "rw ss 
Social Sciences 6 
6 


Six semester hours selected from the following: Anth 


1, Bist 71-72, 
P Sc 5-6, SOC 1. T 


Business and Economics 


Acct 1-2* or 115 ..c.cssssscvssecseeserecsssnesecnsesssssononsenssssonensenseneeneeene” 


* Students selecting Accounting as an area of concentration should elect Acct 1-2. 


25 


| 
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THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS 


Concentrations are Offered in Accounting and Business Administration. 


“quired Courses — 
BEES o 3 
p AM 102, 105, 118, 131, 141. 161 24 
on 12] Mie 3 
Psyc 144 à 3 
E. 
motive (to be selected from Business A 
as Accounting or Economics) .... 12 
“tive (to be selected in consultation with the F 15 
Total O A NENA O A E, 120 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN GEODETIC AND 
CARTOGRAPHIC SCIENCE 


F 
ulr, 
[A ulty Adviser 


iene Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Geodetic and Cartographic 
LR ^ Telephone: 946-3557 Counseling by appointment only, telephone: 676- 
Only a 

& D Portion of the course work in this four-year curriculum is offered on 
m S The Cartography, Geodesy, Geophysics, and Oceanography courses 


EVEN at the Environmental Science Services Administration, the Naval 


the lographic Office, and the U.S. Army Topographic Command, which have 
m “essary facilities. Since these installations are some distance from the 
$ students should plan to provide their own transportation. 
uq nce requirements are stated on pages 24—26; residence requirements are 
9n page 26 
Ady 
"INcep ST 
Wely 
* se 
tion Semester hours of cred 


ANDING 


it may be granted upon the successful comple- 
"then ; alidating examinations. Note that no credit will be given for courses 
Correspondence schools or se rvice schools. 


^ 
Ne 
s 
Me™ Of grading is described on pages 14-15. For regulations regarding 
To „> Suspension, and readmission, see pages 16-17. 


Ni; ain In good standing and to qualify for graduation, a student must 
two Stades of High Pass or Honors in half of the courses taken in one of 
“reas of concentration: (1) Cartography—Cart 103, 104, 111, 112, 


á ' 110; (2) Geodesy—Geod 13, 110, 155, 156, 160, Geop 105. 
"icu 


Semester 

Required —€First Y ear Hours 

Engl 1, 2. English Composition ........ 6 
"0g 51: Introduction to Geography 3 


Math 30: 

Math 31: 

Phys 1: 

Phys 2: 

Social Sciences: 
AmCv 71-72: 


Anth 1-2: 

Econ 1-2: 

Hist 39-40: 

P Sc 5-6: 

| Soc 1-2: 
|| Elective: 


Cart 1-2: 
Chem 11-12: 
Engl 51-52: 
Engl 71-72: 
Geol 1 or 3: 
Math 32: 
Math 33: 
Stat 107: 


Cart 107: 

Geod 12: 

Geod 13: 

Geod 17: 

| Geod 18: 

| Geop 105: 

Math 111: 

Math 112: 

Ocea 101-2: 
| 
| 
| 


Group Options 


| Cart 103-4 
Cart 111: 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


Two areas of specialization are open to students in this pro 
select one at the beginning of the fourth year. 


GROUP 1: CARTOGRAPHY 


Precalculus 
Calculus of One Variable 
General Physics 
Introduction to Modern Physics.... 
To be selected from the following................ neret 
Introduction to American Civilization 

Introductory Anthropology 

Principles of Economics 

European Civilization in Its World Context 
Introduction to Political Science 

Introductory Sociology 

Selected in consultation with the adviser (Geog 52 n 
mended) 


econr 1 


Required—Second Year 


Introduction to Cartography 
General Chemistry |... neret nnenn nennen ttti? 
Introduction to English Literature, or 

Introduction to American Literature........... «esee eres 
Introductory Geology.............« 
Calculus of Several Variables.................... 
Calculus of Vector Functions.................. 
Statistics for Engineers ET 


ak v Xam u u a aon 


d 


"Total... ajaisin iiaii oiio 


Required—Third Year e 


Geomorphology 
Plane Surveying 
Geodetic Surveying 
Elementary Photogrammetry 
Intermediate Photogrammetry . 
Elementary GeophySics.........0sesrerseeeernnnenet 
Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists L.... 
Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists IL... d 
Elementary Oceanography O - — 


i 
= Aww u u uo www 


gram; student 


Required—Fourth Year 


ve oO 


Photo Interpretation mam 
Cartographic Techniques 
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Semester 
Hours 
Advanced Cartographics E O I ada 3 


Map Projections 


Cart 112 
Geod 110 


Elective: Courses in Cartography, Geodesy, Geophysics, and Ocean- 
ography selected in consultation with the a n Aann 11 
Total... ag NT det ndn 26 
GR 
UP It: GEODESY 
Geod 110 Map Projections 3 
Geod 155: Elementary Geodesy 3 
Geod 156 Geodetic Astronomy 3 
eod 160: Mathematics of Adjustments and Least Squares hinaa 3 
Elective Courses in C artography, Geodesy, Geophysics, and Ocean- 
ography selected in consultation with the adviser.................. 14 
Las, SER leet ondes qe animus si ik (ue e re 26 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN OCEANOGRAPHY 


Pa 

Cult pil go ; 
Sience Adviser; Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Geodetic and Cartographic 
On ' Telephone: 946-3557. Counseling by appointment only, telephone: 676-7013 


CM Portion of the course work in this four-year curriculum is offered on 
tte tiv e Cartography, Geodesy, Geophysics, and Oceanography courses 
ho E at the Environmental Science Services Administration, the Naval 
le nee Phic Office, and the U.S. Army Topographic Command, which have 
“pus SSary facilities. Since these installations are some distance from the 
' Students should plan to provide their own transportation. 
we stat nce requirements are stated on pages 24-26; residence requirements 
*d on page 26. 
{by 
ANCED STANDING 
Welve se 


A valiq „nester hours of credit may be granted upon the successful completion 
Acor ating examinations. 


r Note that no credit will be given for courses taken 
*'Pondep 


ce schools or service schools. 
Xn 

SLARSHTp 

es 


Yste : : 
"Ebro, 3 - grading is described on pages 14—15. For regulations concern- 
T d lon 


O Ter » Suspension, and readmission, see pages 15-16. 
Ain an in good standing and to qualify for graduation, a student must 
M Q,, Prades of High Pass or Honors in half of the following courses: Geop 
ll q^ 101-2; and 9 semester hours selected from Geol 125, Ocea 110, 
" 113, 114, 115. 
CULUN 
Semester 
Required—First Y ear Hours 
En, 
Me 1,2 English Composition La aaa a T 6 
Mee 30: Precalculus tu SU 73S Y 3 
ath 3]: ¢ alculus of One Variable 3 


r — rm 


— 


———s 
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Phys 1: General Physics ............. nnn 
Phys 2: Introduction to Modern Physics .... s.. 
Social Sciences: To be selected from the following................... nmn — 


AmCv 71-72: 
Anth 1-2: 
Econ 1-2: 

Hist 39—40: 
P Sc 5-6: 
Soc 1-2: 
Elective: 
Art 31-32: 
Art 71-72: 
Geog 51: 
Geog 52: 
Mus 3: 
Mus 4: 
Phil 61-62: 
Rel 9: 

Rel 10: 
Rel 21: 
Rel 59—60: 


Cart 1-2: 
Chem 11-12: 
Engl 51-52: 
Engl 71-72: 
Geol 1 or 3: 
Geol 2 or 4: 


Math 32: 
Math 33: 


Cart 107: 


Cart 108: 
Geop 105: 


Math 111: 
Math 112: 
Ocea 11: 
Ocea 101-2: 
Stat 107: 
Elective: 


Ocean Science: 
Geol 125: 
Ocea 110: 


Introduction to American Civilization 

Introductory Anthropology 

Principles of Economics | 
European Civilization in Its World Context 

Introduction to Political Science 

Introductory Sociology 6 
To be selected from the following................... —À 
Survey of Western Art 

Introduction to the Arts in America 

Introduction to Geography 

World Regional Patterns 

Introduction to Musical Understanding 

Survey of Music Literature 

Introduction to Philosophy 


The Old Testament 
The New Testament 
Introduction to Religious Thought | 
History of Religions 74 | 
| 
"TOt81 1. eoreeao reo eoneesteno tno on tenoen coeno sesesssssesss eut a 
| 
Required—Second Year 6 | 
8 


General Chemistry 


Introduction to English Literature, or " 6 
Introduction to American Literature............. eene $ | 
Introductory Geology...................... "ad 3 | 
Introductory Geology ............. erret on : | 
Calculus of Several Variables.....................- p" 
Calculus of Vector Functions ............. enm 4 
Tiottel cccscccecboeabstcecsnoccesseccsensisochisenaesiseesnsonsenananam md 
Required—Third Y ear E 
we 
Geomorphology ..ssssssssssesossossssosoocsoesossocsossoseroeneseeeart tt A 0 
Climatology ccccscscccrecssccssccosccccccssosconcesees M 
Elementary Geophysics ................... e giii 1 
Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I... E 
Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists IL... n 
Navigation |... reo eoeoteonronsoasosstsnson soos itnn nai E "E 
Elementary Oceanography .............— pe 
Statistics for Engineers......... we at 
OPREA ITP e eom em RSS x 
add eset 
y; | mn 
Required—Fourth Y ear |— REM 


To be selected from the following... 
Marine Geology | 
Ocean Dynamics 
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Semester 
Hours 


Ocea 111: 


Ocean Waves and Tides 
Ocea 112: 


Biological Oceanography 
ea 113: Marine Geophysics 


æa 114: Chemical Oceanography 
Ocea 115: Geologi il Oceanography 
Elective: Courses in Biological Sciences, ( hemistry, Geology, Geo- 


à Jected in c Ita- 
physics, Oceanography, and Physics, selected in consult à 
son WHEL tbe advbir.... EET 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH 


: " * 
Rise Advisers: First two years—Edson G. Hammer, College of ee ee 
lessor o elep One: 676-7016. Third and fourth years—J. W. Millar, Vivian 


i | Sci Medicine. Telephone: 
331-6117, Pidemiology and Environmental Health, School of Medicine. Te ephone 


Povia belor of Science 

Menta) dents with the 

for Parti ealth Officers in c 

Qt, “Paton in commi 

Orga ; Maff Personnel tr 
izations 


in Environmental Health curriculum is designed to 
requisite training to function effectively as — 
lomestic and foreign areas. Candidates are prepar 
inity or regional program planning, community ae 
aining, and supervision in official or voluntary hea 


9 pa ng léquirements are stated on pages 24—26; residence requirements 
Be 26. 

M termination of acceptability of a student to the program — x 

M sachelor of Science in Environmental Health will be -—À Ls 

Renta] advisers Appointed by the Department of Epidemiology — x 

Accept a ealth and Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. The - ^ 

College unanimous. The degree is granted by Colum 


Student must I 

e = 
1 » ` > ge > eral 
Sua of Arts and Sciences and is administered by the College of Gene 


ol hi if < M r 
Studen ership — To remain in good standing and to qualify for — 
an grades of High Pass or Honors in half the courses ta 


Of concentration. 


U the Dust maint 

" ajor area 

min mm of Brading is described on pages 14—15. For regulations con- 
l'obation. Suspension, and readmission, see pages 16-17. 

AND SECOND Y 


EARS 
Pu m 
Engl Ii; gl 2 6 
1-2. 3.4 
T 
Ms tese hours selected from the following: Engl 41—42, 51-52, 71- 


' "Oreign Language (2 years of one language); Phil 61—62............ 12 
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semeste! 
Houn 
Natural Science 16 
B Sc 11-12, Chem 11—12........... ener ennt nenn nennen en eo eere ntene na tunt ttt 
Mathematics 
Six semester hours selected from the following: Math 3, 6, 9, 10, 30, 31; 6 


Stat $1—52, 101—2..........-. eorr oreet one enne onoeoroneno soo sonn ones toon soos on soon essen sente 


Social Sciences 
A full-year course* in one department selected from the following: Anth 6 
1-2: Econ 1-2; Psyc 1 and 8, 1 and 22; SOC 1-2................« enensnenen® 
8 
tElective (Epid 1, 2, and 3 recommended ) ..............« erronea nnnnt E 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS 


in consultation with the ad- 25 


Concentration Requirements (to be selected, 
alth courses). 


viser, from the following Epidemiology and Environmental He 
Environmental Sanitation—Epid 101, 102, 103, 104 
Preventive Medicine and Environmental Health—Epid 121, 122, 123, 131 
Public Health Entomology—Epid 141, 142, 143, 144 
Public Health Microbiology—Epid 151, 152, 153, 154 
Environmental and Occupational Health—Epid 171, 172 
Public Health Administration—Epid 191, 192 


Elective wh 
100-level courses in two or more related departments in consultation Wi 

the faculty adviser, selected from Anthropology, Biological Sciences, C A 35 

istry, Geology, Psychology, and Sociology....... S iy 
(C ——————M 

Master of Science in Administration p" | 

mic 

acad? 
THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION has ig de 


jurisdiction over the degree of Master of Science in Administration: cut 


; : : en 
gree program provides a course of study appropriate for those = deg 
rently working in government or industry. It is a profession ‘lity an 


1 x: : .nonsib!ll 
preparing graduates for positions of higher and broader respon pecting t 
rs. Students © ord! 
jng 


generally improving their competence as administrato 
continue in a doctoral program should consult the C 


Studies in the School of Government and Business Administration be 


appropriate electives. «culum vil g 
The University cannot guarantee that all courses in this CUITIC een 


offered at every off-campus center. However, any student who ar 
ent elects psy® 


"ommittee O” 


* Psychology courses listed here are not full-year courses. However, if a stud 


courses, he must elect Psyc 1 and 8 or 1 and 22 
t Electives selected with the approval of the adviser 
t Not open to students in the Military Cooperative Programs 
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ree candidacy may arrange to complete his curriculum by regis- 
. a) 

8 on campus. In general, campus registration is limited to the last 12 
a degree program. 


Moor, 
QUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO MASTER’S CANDIDACY 
y Plication for 


in Master’s candidacy must be made before or immediately after 
8 course : 
free w: E 


Work. No more than 6 semester hours of credit toward the de- 


W "wm 
td whit © granted for work taken in nondegree status (before applicauon 
The lle the application is being processed), 
u E " * , 
ù Tegi Benera] requirement for Master's candidacy is a Bachelor's degree from 


' accredited college OI 
(a B averag 


university with an over-all quality-point index 
Radi, 

u 
à ES field, 


€), adequate undergraduate preparation for the chosen 


N tudy and Satisfactory performance on the Admission Test for Gradu- 
Nalify Bo Business*. Students with below B undergraduate averages may 
Mudents their Scores on the Admission Test for Graduate Study in Business. 
gr ate “ing lack the necessary undergraduate background for the chosen 
w Urs eid may qualify by earning a B or better in prescribed undergradu- 
ig Admission l'est for Graduate Study in Business must be taken prior to 
Made pa for degree candidacy or during the semester in which application is 


' Fori 
et the r Information concernin 


g the date and place for taking the test, con- 
ducational 


Testing Service, Box 955, Princeton, N.J. 08540. 
Ady 
"NCED STANDING 


| imum of € à ' a 

*d Tee b semester hours of advanced standing may be credited toward 

E 

Mois, transfer of credit for approved graduate work taken at an accred- 
Stug te Or university. 

Mpa S Who are 


alete t not certain that they will be in this area long enough to 
"tnt ^ * degre 


* requirements should be aware that most institutions will 
à Ours of transfer credit toward a Master's degree. 
"um 


"e 


Mini 
“iter of 


EMP 
TENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
Ncr 


24 semester hours of graduate work must be completed while 

NM oh ee candidate in this off-campus program. — 

hip. Of cour x thesis seminar (6 semester hours) may be included in the 24 

~E Other á Work taken in residence. A graduate student who transfers 
N or Cours, Ion of the University is required to have a minimum of 12 

ty *€ Work as a degree candidate in this off-campus program. 

Pk, 

ty, Vera 

^s cone 9f B or better is required for the Master's degree. The grade of C 

Y be - Curse ~ failing but must be counter-balanced by a grade of A in a 
bu pendea qual status. A student whose scholarsh p is unsatisfactory 

ded, 


tst 
Of pe 
. genera] aptitude and does not presume an undergraduate major in Business Ad- 


ua 
"4 "wo 
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THESIS 


$ er 
With the approval of the adviser, a thesis may be substituted for 6 semest 


I 
| 
| 
hours of course work. the 
| | The thesis subject and the thesis in its final form must be approved by " 
director of the thesis and the faculty adviser and presented to the dean no nos 
| than the date announced in the calendar. Printed copies of detailed regulati | 
| regarding the form and reproduction of the thesis are available at the | 
| | of Counseling and Student Records, College of General Studies. o se 
I Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the P the 
mesters he registers for thesis (299—300), to the advice and direction 0 is 
| member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. In case further 
| is unfinished, an additional successive academic year is granted without ation 
| tuition payment. The student must, however, maintain continuous regist! 
[| | during this period. If the preparation of the thesis extends more than site 
Vig ji semesters beyond the date the student registers for thesis 300, he must Teb e, 
for the entire 6 hours of thesis again and pay tuition as for a repeate 


| | | 
| | COURSE SUBSTITUTION 
| he faculty 


| | It is the responsibility of the student to get written approval from t yestin’ 
adviser prior to registration for any course substitution. Forms for records 

| substitution are available at the Office of Counseling and Student | 

i College of General Studies. | 


MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 5 
- rehensiv? 
The Master’s candidate is required to pass a written Masters ann pave 


Examination. Before applying for the examination, the student tained ° 
completed all of the courses in his program, and he must have main corte 
3.00 (B) average. In writing the examination, the student is expecte ture 

late what he has learned in his course work and his reading in the nce for 
the field. The examinations are conducted at the University in ^^ 
students graduating in February and in April for students graduatin 


gin 


] REQUIRED COURSES m d 


Mgt201: Advanced Administrative Management oy 3 
*Mgt 204: Quantitative Factors in Administration... A : 
3 
3 


| Mgt 207: Human Behavior in Organizations.........- 

l Mgt 218: Survey of Data Processing... 
| Mgt 287: Relations of Government to Business.......-- eeeteeemesee m 
Econ 220: Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics." 4 


Area of 
Concentration: —............... rere tnter ntnnnn etti nen nonno 
Elective: To be selected with the approval of th 


e adviser. 


Ce WARNER S S x: 
Mm rch 25 an 


I 

T i esca 
| * Mgt 204 is waived for students electing Management Science-Operations R | 
concentration. | 
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Areas of Concentration 


l, " 

AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESSING 
Facut 
EU Adviser: John F, Mc( arthy, Jr., Associate Professor of Business Administra- 
" Hall of Government; Telephone: 676-7089. 

IS are 


à of concentration provides a broad understanding of the principles of 
Manual 


» Mechanical, and electronic data processing, including computer pro- 

aiming Concepts, methods, and languages; an appreciation of the capabili- 

and the limitations of data processing equipment; a knowledge of the 

Phases of management information systems development; and an understanding 

le op aeement's role in data processing. It provides an appreciation of the 
ata processing as a tool of management. 


Semester 


Hours 
Mgt 219 Digital Computer Programming Concepts KINE 3 
Mgt 220: ( omparative Digital Computer Systems and Their Manage- 
ment . : : -— - he 3 
Mgt 221 Management Information Systems Development and Appli- 
cation 0006600060000 > 00000000000006000000000000000000 — 3 
Mgt 223: Management of a Data Processing Organization.................. 3 
Total — 000090000000800000 12 
l, B 
USINESS FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 
Culty : 
ing Y Adviser: Edward J. Mock, Associate Professor of Business Finance. Build- 


, ' om 10, 2131 G Street, N.W.: Telephone: 676-7095. 
ijs à of concentration provides a background in business budgeting, con- 
P, treasury, long-range planning, reporting, and financial management 
tentation Courses are designed to emphasize the planning, analysis, imple- 
» and controls necessary for making effective financial decisions. 


Semester 
Hours 
acct 215: Survey of Managerial AcCOunting........cccseccsossssssecssereceseeee 3 
he 231: Financial Decision Making. didici EE A, = 3 
B Ad 232 Seminar: Capital Resource O O O POELIER E een sonso 3 
ig 233: Seminar: International Business Finance..............- cente 3 
Ad 237: Investment BEANS Luc AA e a o 3 
Mgt 225 Introduction to Managerial Statistics... 3 
P onsite 18 


B 
p SNESS MANAGEMENT 


Culp, 
ip D Adviser 


On, H : George Frederick Conner, Assistant Professor of Business Admin- 


all of Government: Telephone: 676-7097. 
Wi, ea Of concentration, with its prerequisites, provides the essentials of 
Urke; Administration with emphasis upon managing the finance, production, 
"etre and accounting functions of a business firm. These functions are 

d in à final course using actual business cases. 
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| | 
| | PREREQUISITE 
| Nine semester hours in Mathematics, 6 semester hours in Economics, and 3 
| semester hours each in Accounting, Business Administration, and Statistics 
| Semeste! 
l Hous 
| | Acct 215: Survey of Managerial Accounting.................. eere : | 
| | B Ad 225: Seminar: Manufacturing Production 3 | 
| | B Ad 231: Financial Decision Making................. 3 
l B Ad 241: Advanced Marketing Management........ 3 
B Ad 297: Case Studies in Business Administration............... nennt 
28 
fae) fe o ARR 1 
f 
| IV. GOVERNMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 
! | LI UN of 
| Faculty Adviser: Daniel R. Cloutier, Professor of Public Administration. Hall 
| | | Government; Telephone: 676-6295. ‘on | 
| i 
| This area of concentration emphasizes policy formulation and administrat | 
in government. It provides the broad dimensions of public administration 


Al | | | those preparing for managerial responsibility in the public service. | 


P Ad 213: Administration in Government.............:cccccsseesenersennnerenrenrne” 
P Ad 231: Public Personnel Administration * 
P Ad 251: Governmental Budgeting : 
P Ad 252: Problems in Planning, Programming, and Budgeting. 
| P Ad 260: Seminar: Policy Formulation and Administration... 


Hall of Gov" 


Faculty Adviser: Joe L. Jessup, Professor of Business Administration. 


AMI | V. INDUSTRIAL PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
f 
| 


| 
| ernment; Telephone: 676-6068. f unda" 
| This area of concentration provides a basic academic and professional ! o $ 
| tion, equipping the student for administrative responsibility in industri eat 
| sonnel management. The courses cover the fields of personnel manag mat 
industrial relations, unionism, collective bargaining, labor relations, an 
| power development and utilization. 
| semeste! 
i || Hours 
| 3 
| B Ad 208: Personnel Management and Industrial Relations..." 3 
| B Ad 209: Seminar: Personnel Management... ennnnnnnmntmg 3 
B Ad 212: Unionism and Collective Bargaining 
E | | B Ad 213: fer Issues in Unionism, Collective Bargaining, 2 3 
| i Labor Relations ............ ons Se | 
| || | P Ad 233: Seminar: Manpower Development ‘and Utilization. peseqee? eet 
| 
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V 
l. INTERNATIONAL COMMI RCE 


Fa 

üc O . 
culty Adviser: Geza P. La iter, Associate Professor of Business Administration. 
"tall of Government; 


This . z 
me area of concentration 
< Nuitination: 


Telephone: 676-7374. 


prepares students for careers in firms operating on 
il basis or about to enter the international field: for careers in the 


leder. iem I - 
dy eral Bovernment and in international agencies concerned with business, in- 
try . 1 d* Qe a . x 
i try, and finance abroad; and for the € ommerce option of the Foreign Serv- 
L e l^ " 

Officer Examination 


Semester 

Hours 

B Ad 233 Seminar: International Business FIBABOS.. Laisser tioieciseiseiieceed 3 
B Ad 248: International Marketing 3 
B Ad255: Seminar: International Trade. Rua tefie: 3 
B Ad 256: Seminar International Trade I1......<..ss.c.cesseccesessesssessseseserssese 3 
B Ad 257 Operation of the Multinational Firm 3 
Total. EUM MARS AR. d A 15 


Ui f 
MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING 


Roo » Adviser: Jack W. Waldrip, Assistant Professor of Management. Building Y, 
. 21, 2131 G Street, N.W Telephone: 676-7139 
ls $ . ` 
a, ree of concentration provides a background for industrial management. 
Pig Cover organization and functioning of industrial firms, and the man- 
ent practice and problems of such firms. 


Semester 

Hours 
B Ad 225: Seminar: Manufacturing Production...........cccecsssecsecscsesecsessese 3 
B Ad 229: Administration of Research and Development....................-. 3 
B Ad 280: Procurement and Contracting...................... 3 
B Ad 297 Case Studies in Business Administration 3 
Mgt224: Theory and Management of Systems 3 


hn 


bal 2 Adviser; Robert L. Holland, Associate Professor of Management Science. 
is 9vernment; Telephone: 676-7375 
it Ia Of concentration develops a thorough understanding of quantitative 
CN ‘matical approaches to problems of managerial control and decision 
aet M hile the program will develop a competent background in basic 
"ient atica] theory associated with the various techniques, the program 1s 
Uthe towards applications of the techniques rather than their theoretical 
4tical content. 
Semester 
Hours 
Met 225. 


M Introduction to Managerial Statistics... 
Met 226: 


i Managerial Statistics ..... - sébéediteecédibéess 3 
ME 227: Mathematical Programming: Techniques and Applications.. 3 
B U 229: Seminar: Management Science and Operations Research..... 3 
p 
A 204 o * —— 
ewantitative Factors in Administration is waived in this area o concentration 
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Other courses: To be selected from the following as approved by the adviser 


B Ad 261: Managerial Economics I 
B Ad 262: Managerial Economics II 
*B Ad 295: Business Decision Simulation 
Met 219: Digital Computer Programming Concepts | 
Mgt 220: Comparative Digital Computer Systems and Their Manage- 
ment | 
Mgt228: Systems Analysis by Simulation Bp 
18 
j t OSIER SELES RES EE EERTE ASEO HE ^ 
IX. MANAGERIAL ACCOUNTING | 
all of 


Faculty Adviser: Anthony J. Mastro, Associate Professor of Accounting. H 
Government; Telephone: 676-6055. of 
This area of concentration, with its prerequisites, provides a knowledet t 
interrelated system of accounting in planning and control for manag? tion 
Emphasis is on the requirements of management for accounting into xtent 
with concern for general and corporate accounting principles to the € 
related to the managerial accounting functions. 


PREQUISITE 
;valent, 3% 

Six semester hours of introductory accounting principles or equivale 
adequate undergraduate preparation as approved by the Faculty mmn 

Acct 231: Contemporary Accounting Theory...............-- 

Acct241: Accounting and Related Disciplines.. 

Acct 276: Management Planning and Control... 

Acct 295: Seminar in Accounting............. eren nnnm | 

Mgt219: Digital Computer Programming Concepts... eerte | 


X. PROCUREMENT AND CONTRACTING 

Faculty Adviser: Stanley N. Sherman, Assistant Professor of Business A 
Hall of Government; Telephone: 676-7462. u— found® 
This area of concentration provides a basic academic and protean tand 
tion, equipping the student for administrative responsibility in proc t activities | 
contracting. The courses cover industrial purchasing, procuremen feder”! | 
of the federal government, and contracting activities of vendors tO 
government. 


ministration 


Ries >|" 


B Ad 279: Purchasing and Materials Management... r 

B Ad 280: Procurement and Contracting............... Š 

B Ad 282: Government Contract Administration. ......- . 

B Ad 283: Pricing and Negotiation................« —— 

B Ad 285: Systems Procurement and Project Management... Æ 


— 
m 


"Total.....oeeeeecosoiisónshétistsóseseteiéo dioe v PHP 


* Offered on campus 
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XL PUBLIC FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT AND BUDGETING 


Faculty Adviser: Stephen R. Chitwood, Assistant Professor of Public Administra- 
all of Government; Telephone: 676-6295. 

area of concentration provides a broad foundation for work in govern- 
menta] planning, programming, budgeting; and for controllership and related 
ancial management activities. Its main stress is on financial processes and 
cision making in the public service. 


Semester 
Hours 
Acct 215: Survey of Managerial Accounting..............cssssssssessseseesevees 3 
Econ 218: Survey, Of: Boonomios aso odiis o Miis tdi Suk Se -— 3 
PAd213: Administration in Gove menh eee 3 
P Ad 251: Governmental I cdi ne dbrbssnendiiihmspisibtipis 3 
P Ad 252: Problems in Planning, Programming, and Budgeting............ 3 
7 Wi rainane iade ERDE NE EE ARE 15 


Xi, pr, 
' PUBLIC PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


arly Adviser: Waldo Sommers, Professor of Public Administration. Hall of Gov- 
Thi nt; Telephone: 676-6792 

ti y àrea of concentration provides a basic academic and professional founda- 
Man, equipping the student for administrative responsibility in public personnel 
Dr agement, The courses cover the federal administrative organization and 
Publie > principles, functions, and problems of personnel administration in the 


„Service; unionism and collective bargaining; and manpower development 
utilization, 


Semester 

Hours 
B Ad 212: Unionism and Collective Bargaiming...........c.cssssssssssssssesesseess 3 
P Ad 213: Administration in Governmentt..........cceccssssssesesssseseseseeeseneess 3 
P Ad 231: Public Personnel Administration... 3 
P Ad 232: Problems in Public Personnel Management.................. 3 
P Ad 233: Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization.............. 3 

jo ABIDE NIENTE uS SEV e LIONE TCR M 15 


Eas. 
SYSTEMS MANAGEMENT 
dc 


ul < ger 
D, E Adviser: Marvin M. Wofsey, Associate Professor of Management. Building 
à. 403, 2129 G Street, N.W.; Telephone: 676-7183. 
tig wea Of concentration provides a basic academic and professional founda- 
«ste, “ipping the student for administrative responsibility in computer-based 


and the th © courses cover computers, data processing, operations research, 
ory and management of systems. 
Semester 
*h Ad 2 i : . TS 
95: Business Decision Simulation.................. nnnm aie 


Met 220: Comparative Digital Computer Systems and Their Man- 
"e QOEM. O SEEE E E ios RM Pep EDI 3 


‘req 
On campus only 
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Semester 
Hours 
Mgt 223: Management of a Data Processing Organization...........«««« : 
Mgt 224: Theory and Management of Systems.................. ener 
_ 
2, ARS RE gh BR Ro EUER. 00 12 
ELECTIVES 
: " : sate tO 
Unless a student elects to write a thesis, he may select electives appropriate © 
his program from graduate courses offered by the School of Government 4 
Business Administration. To choose electives from other related departmen 


offerings in this University, the student must obtain the written approva ct 
the faculty adviser. A form for this purpose may be obtained from the 
of Counseling and Student Records, College of General Studies. 


Master of Science* - 


—— 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE in cooperation with jas 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration's Langley Research cu 
Hampton, Virginia, has a graduate engineering program at NASA-LanE St 
NASA-Langley's extensive scientific and engineering facilities and equipm 
are available to students in this program. 

The programs at NASA-Langley lead to the degree of Master 0! 
the fields of Acoustics, Aerospace Engineering (including options 1n 
tics and Astronautics), Computer Science, and other fields in electri 
mechanical engineering. These programs are open to qualified 
ployees and area residents. With the approval of the instructor, © 
be taken in nondegree status. ] ith 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science in cooperation vm has 
Naval Ship Research and Development Laboratory, Annapolis, Marylan x in 


a graduate engineering program leading to the degree of Master O Scien 


of Science n 
Aerona: 


ourses may 


fields of electrical engineering and in Ocean Sciences and Engineering gss- 
programs are open to qualified NSRDL employees and area residentia 


room facilities at the U.S. Naval Academy are available for this progr diction 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science has academic we Gene 
over these degree programs which are administered by the College o 
Studies. 


ADMISSION » 
ja 
an approp” 


«v for 
t 
f capac! Y des, 


Admission to graduate study toward a Master’s degree requires 
Bachelor's degree from a recognized institution and evidence o er 
productive work in the field selected, as indicated by undergraduate 
Graduate Record Examination scores, and similar data. à E required 
An applicant who has significant deficiencies in preparation may t pefore 
to take prescribed undergraduate courses as an unclassified studen 


-— alogue- 
* For course descriptions, see the School of Engineering ond Applied Science cat 
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being admitted to graduate student status 


In some cases, if such deficiencies 
are minimal, he may be 


admitted to graduate student status and allowed to 
“xe a limited number of graduate courses while completing the undergraduate 

Courses in which he is deficient. In no case may the undergraduate courses 
US taken fulfill any part of the requirements for the Master's degree. 


TRANSFER CREDIT 


Up to 6 semester 
normally 
nstitution 


hours of satisfactory credit (with grades of A or B), which 
must have been earned in a graduate program at another recognized 
i , may be accepted in transfer, when applicable, to satisfy Master's 
aee requirements in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. How- 

€r, the student must, with the approval of his adviser, petition to the appro- 
Priate department chairman for such a transfer. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


E T 
he minimum 


“ program consists of 24 semester hours of approved graduate 
Uses in the n 


|ajor field and area of concentration, a Master's thesis (equiva- 
0 6 semester hours), and a Master's Comprehensive Examination. Stu- 


en i 
puts Whose undergraduate study does not include necessary prerequisites may 


Iequire d 
“quired to take more than 30 semester hours. 


* Pon admission the student is assigned an adviser. Programs of study are 
e 


ed by any prerequisites established and the requirements of the depart- 
Which the student wishes to study. The program of studies in prepara- 

Mudent' the Masters Comprehensive Examination must be approved by the 
8 adviser and the appropriate department chairman. 


VHOLAR sip 
vig Master's Work, a minimum of 24 semester hours of graduate course work 
Wo — of B or higher is required for graduation. Students who receive 

es of F, or three grades below B, are barred from further enrollment 
N graduate Courses and, ordinarily, will not be readmitted to graduate study. 
Mi: ho receive the grade of C in one or two courses are required to take 
Wit Course work to make up the minimum 24 semester hours of work 
Brades of B, 


RESIDE Ne E 


Ù p, 
ti senera] 


Me T a minimum of one year of full-time study, or the equivalent in part- 
V." Stud Š 1 


Scien Y, must be completed in the School of Engineering and Applied 
ce, 


MA 
- WTER's TH SIS 


ity - candidate must submit an acceptable thesis to demonstrate his abil- 
à lin, ke independent use of the knowledge and discipline of thought 
NOT ànd developed by graduate study, to furnish objective evidence of con- 
"e ia Wer in à given field, and to demonstrate that he can communicate 

š of his work in writing. Work of a suitable character for which the 
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student has professional responsibility may be considered, whether done on of 
off campus, provided no significant amount of work is completed without fac 
ulty supervision. it 
As a part of registration for the thesis course 299, the candidate must subm 
to the appropriate department chairman (on the form obtainable at the Sc 00 
office) his thesis area, approved by his faculty adviser. He must submit 
thesis title to the Dean, on the form available in the School office, at $ 
beginning of the semester in which he expects to graduate. Registration of 
thesis 299-300 entitles the student, during such registration, to the advice y 
the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. He r 
consult his adviser, but the thesis is the exclusive responsibility of the sude 
The thesis in final form must be submitted to the appropriate depa 
chairman by the date stated in the calendar for the semester in which fied 
didate enrolls in thesis 300. In case a thesis is unfinished on the date V 
the student will be granted an additional semester and must pay the be If 
ous Registration” fee (see page 10) unless he is registered for course wor for 
the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the three semesters, approv® ts 
an extension of time will be required and the student must reregister for 
300 and pay tuition as for a repeated course. avy of the 
A thesis may be submitted in final form one time. The acceptability © ; 
thesis is determined exclusively by the Master’s Comprehensive Examine ge 
committee. If the thesis is unacceptable, the student’s graduate status 1$ 
minated. n of 
Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduct c. 
the thesis are available in the Office of the School. Accepted theses, wi ited 
companying drawings, become the property of the University and are dep ies 
in the University Library and the School’s Library, where the duplicate adapt 
are bound and made available for circulation. Permission to publish OI 
material in them must be secured from the Dean. 


MASTER’S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


di- 
After completing his prescribed program and submitting his thesis, ate sub- 
date must pass a Master’s Comprehensive Examination, to demons g i 
stantial understanding of principles and method and their use in the e^ student 
interest. This Examination may be written, oral, or both. A ot ig first 
who fails any portion of the Master's Comprehensive Examination s 'approP* 
attempt may be examined one more time if approval is given by the Examine 
ate Examining Committee. In the event of failure to complete the 
tion satisfactorily, the student’s graduate status terminates. 


TIME TO COMPLETE MASTER'S DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


A full-time Master's candidate is allowed a maximum of three du udent 
to complete all degree requirements, from the date of his first nr 
status registration in prerequisite or graduate courses. A part- e li 
candidate is allowed a maximum of five calendar years. The d admi 
not include any period of registration as an unclassified student cified period 
sion to graduate student status, nor does it encompass any spe expiratio® 
spent on approved leave of absence. Readmission is required pet ing- 

of leave of absence under the conditions and requirements then pre 
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Students who do not complete degree requirements within the allowed time 


ave their graduate status terminated. They may be readmitted to graduate 
Status under 


conditions specified by the department chairman and approved by 
Dean, 


Master of Engineering Administration 


TH m 
SCHOOL oi ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE in cooperation with the 


ig Ship Research and Development Laboratory, Annapolis, Manaan, has 
x Agate engineering program leading to the degree of Master el — 
a dministration. Ihe program is open to qualified NSRDL (— eo 
"y Tesidents, Classroom facilities at the U.S. Naval Academy are available 
5 program. ! j 
Ove too! of Engineering and Applied Science has acerca pear 
Studies, degree program which is administered by the College of Genere 


; h n ri > >| g TM 
Von : "e exception of the additional admission requirements, below, admis 
a 


e tha  l"Quirements for the degree of Master of Engineering Administration 
4 he Same as those listed under the degree of Master of Science (see pages 
=), g 
ADMrec 

ISSION TO ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 
The 


tarioa icant must have an adequate knowledge of the santa aa n 
IS re ' the fundamentals of accounting, and the fundamentals o = —À 
Brad at ement can be met by satisfactory completion of the es Je I 
ing: p, COUrses or approved equivalents: Accounting 115, Survey of Account 
Ergin, neering Administration 115, Probabilistic and Statistical Methods in 
ui “ring; and Psychology 145, Psychology of Management. A student is 
lo, ^4 to earn the grade of C or better (unless the requirement is stipulated 
MAN Stade of B or better upon his admission) in each undergraduate pre- 
b © course If this scholarship requirement is not met the student is 
the fom further enrollment. A student is not permitted to repeat any of 
"bili uate prerequisite courses. Credit for prerequisite courses is not 
* toward the degree of Master of Engineering Administration. 


e 


E Military Cooperative Programs 


OOP RR ,. > ; 
Washing PRATION with the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, Fort ea 
' DC, a program of study is offered leading to the degree of Mas- 


Miniş lence in Administration. The School of Government and Business Ad- 
Cen, ON has 


n academic jurisdiction over this program which is open only to 
ly ,, "'udents 


and faculty of the Industrial College of the Armed Forces. 
De. Peration with the National War College, Fort McNair, Washington, 

Offer, the Naval War College, Newport, R.L, a special program of study 
ading to the degree of Master of Science in International Affairs. 
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The School of Public and International Affairs has academic jurisdiction oe 
this program which is open only to current War College students and fa 


Robert Carter Burns, M.A., Director, National War College Center, Fort Me 
Nair, Washington, D.C. Fort 

Burton Malcolm Sapin, Ph.D., Faculty Adviser, National War College, 
McNair, Washington, D.C. and Naval War College, Newport, R.L. RI 

Hiram Miller Stout, Ph.D., Director, Naval War College Center, Newport, ™ 

Harry Robert Page, Ph.D., Faculty Adviser, Industrial College of the Arme 
Forces, Fort McNair, Washington, D.C. 


Noncredit Programs 


CONFERENCES, SEMINARS, AND INSTITUTES 


THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES presents a variety of conferences, semine 
and institutes designed to meet the needs of business, industry, and profes 
groups. Activities are scheduled on campus and at Airlie House Confen 
Center near Warrenton, Virginia. L 
For further information, consult Robert Carter Burns, M.A., Direct 
Special Programs, College of General Studies; Telephone 676-7049. 


or of 


Continuing Education for Women E 


Director Ruth H. Osborn, M.A., Ed.D. 

Assistant Director Abbie O. Smith, M.A. in Ed. M.S: 

Counselors Ruth N. Basom, M.N.; Jan D. Green, M.A.; Lois Northrop; 
Marjorie Parks, M.A. 

Assistant to the Director Elisabeth P. Clarkson, B.A. 


A IS 

MANY WOMEN wish to resume an interrupted education on a part-time B 
when their homemaking responsibilities permit. They feel the need T icipatt 
to the classroom to update their education. prepare for new careers, pà a sense 
more effectively in community affairs, or enrich their own lives dor 
of personal growth. The Continuing Education for Women program ^^ 

To help women focus their interests and achieve their goals, Continue New 
ucation for Women offers (1) a group guidance course, Develop!h! jons 
Horizons for Women, (2) off-campus credit courses at hours anc 
convenient for women, (3) selected noncredit courses, (4) academic [o 
ing for women entering degree and nondegree programs in the c veloping 
eral Studies, and (5) cooperation with other organizations 1N o 
women's educational programs. 


DEVELOPING NEW HORIZONS FOR WOMEN 


: -— hel 
Developing New Horizons for Women is offered each semester MA ls and as 
develop their potential through understanding themselves as indivi 
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men; gaining confidence in their abilities; and becoming acquainted with 
“ducational, occupational, 


and community service opportunities. There are no 
Prerequisites for this course. Most of the women enrolling are homemakers 
vith school age children. They range in age from 21 to 60 Although some 
ave no previous college education approximately one-half have Bachelor’s 
“grees, and others have earned graduate degrees. More than 1,500 women 
ave Completed this program since it Was originated at George Washington 
lliVersity in 1964, 
*veloping New Horizons for Women IS a 15-week noncredit course, and 


includes 
cludes lectures, group discussions, 


indi.: guest speakers, psychological testing, and 
lo ual counseling. Participants attend class one day a week from 10 a.m. 

^:30 p.m. One section meets on campus and other sections meet in nearby 
Maryland and Virginia. During the final f 


n ive weeks all sections meet on cam- 
US to hear 


guest speakers 
After com 
Mme t 
“llege 


pleting this course, approximately one-half of the women enroll in 
ype of educational program at George Wa 


shington University or at other 
S and universities. Others Obtain jobs or 


> opportunities for signifi- 


ant V. Cz 

E Volunteer service. Some combine part-time study with part-time employ- 
nt, 5 

ÜFp. c. 


AMPUS CREDIT COURSES 


Joe women with home responsibilities to continue their formal education, 
Which E ^m General Studies offers credit courses off campus. These courses, 
Katine d Xe taken for undergraduate or graduate credit, meet at hours and 
thurches puvenest for homemakers assroom space has been provided b) 
0 and community centers in Alexandria Annandale, Arlington, Falls 
ty Urch. McLean, and Springfield, Virginia; Bethesda. Chev Chase, Kensing- 
tmp: ck Ville, and Takoma Park Maryland; as well as the District of Co- 
“Mbia, 

gi Credit course meets once a week for two and one-half hours during the 


M Yén children are in school Although m 


iny women take these courses to 
Iequireme s i 
UM “quirements for degree 


programs, they are also accepted in nondegree 
Ree | Many who successfully complete off-campus credit courses in nonde- 
hy, atus are encouraged to ipply f 
. Mon 5 ud: 


for degree can at George Wash- 


Une ; "Diversity. Other women need onlv sp 


pecific courses to qualify for posi- 

Ms > business or government; TUUM who already hold academic degrees 

"ee qualify for professional certification in such fields as teaching or guid- 

LM redits earned may also be transferred to other colleges and universities 
*'Out the country 


teteg 
Mity noncredit courses supplementing the academic programs of the Uni- 
"no, Te offered through the Continuing Education for Women program. 


Dp . E 
Ny, 5 those offered each semester are Introduction to Social Work, a 15- 


e nar scheduled to acquaint women with the social service structure of 
hm. POlitan area, the 


i 
Ww 


needs of people in an urban environment, and op- 
Seay S for significant volunteer or subprofessional work; How to Study, a 
“te, ^ COurse to help students understand the factors which contribute to a 
adjustment in pursuit of their academic goals; and Introduction to Cre- 


a eee 


SS 


— 


TN 
M 
M 


—— —M——— 
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ative Thinking, a 9-week workshop exploring the nature, purposes, and tech- 
niques of creativity, idea evaluation, and problem solving. A series on Women’ 
Role in World Affairs began in the spring semester of 1970, Other none 
courses are also scheduled. 


ACADEMIC COUNSELING 


The professional staff of Continuing Education for Women counsels woe 
interested in enrolling in degree and nondegree programs in the College 
General Studies. Counselors are available at the Off-campus Centers at the 
time of registration. Appointments can also be made for counseling ât 
Office of Continuing Education for Women. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
ommunity oF 


The Continuing Education for Women staff cooperates with € n 
d universi 


ganizations, women’s educational groups, and other colleges an 
in developing educational programs for women. 


cation for 
r Women 


20006. 


For further information about the programs of Continuing Edu 
Women, telephone 676-7036, or write to Continuing Education fo 
College of General Studies, 2029 K Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Descriptive brochures and semester course schedules are available. 
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OFF-CAMPUS CENTERS OF 
THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


AN ASTERISK (*) preceding the name of a Center indicates participation in the 
En After-hours Program (formerly the Federal Triangle Education Asso- 

On), a program for Federal agencies, military, and industry, situated in the 
°wntown, Washington, D.C., area. 


Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 21005 


Education Director: John L. Lichy, Chief, Educational Services Division 
T Ce: Army Education Center, Building 3146 
Fie elephone: Area code 301, 278-3385 
Representative for the Univ ersity: Michael G. O'Connor 
ĉlephone: 676-7023 
Sp to military and civilian personnel attached to the Aberdeen Proving Ground 
Edgewood Arsenal and to other personnel by permission 


A 
“counts, Bureau of (see Department of the Treasury) 


Alexandria Public Schools, Alexandria, Va. 22314 


lohn Alp 
Om 


el 


aum, Superintendent of Schools 
Ce: 418 S. Washington Street 
Phone: 549-9100 


A 
Mdtews Air Force Base, Md. 20331 


Ucati 
tion Director: Lt. Dennis Murphy 
ES Room 4, Building 3484 

Pield iphone: 981-6377 


Tel *Presentative for the University: Joseph E. Johnston 
“phone: 676-7022 


m ^ military and civilian personnel of the Air Force and to others by permis- 


Of the Commanding Officer 


Nhe ` * . 

Arundel County Public Schools, Annapolis, Md. 21402 
UM 
One Dudderar, Assistant Superintendent 
Tele " Anne Arundel County Board of Education, Green Street 
Phone: Area code 301, 268-3345 


in 
Mtington County P 


ublic Schools, Arlington, Va. 22201 
told M; i 
d Mack, Director, Secondary Education 


Ta 1426 N. Quincy Street 
"Phone: 522.7700 


Y M; : . 
Cor lap Service (see U.S. Army Topographic Command, 


€ 9 : 
f Engineers) 
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| Education Director: Anthony Witkowski 
Office: Room 205, Building P-20 
Telephone: 574-5348 


| | Bolling Air Force Base, Washington, D.C. 20332 


| Field Representative for the University: Joseph E. Johnston 
Telephone: 676-7022 : 
| | Open to military and civilian personnel of the Air Force and to others by permis: 
| | i sion of the Commanding Officer 


| ! Miss 
| Building T-7, Gravelly Point, Washington, D.C. 20315 


Education Director and Chairman of the Department of Defense Education an 
li Training Advisory Council: Philip F. Strauss 

Office: Room 3C147, The Pentagon 

Telephone: 697-8015 or 697-2823 


ARMY MATERIEL COMMAND 


Office: Room 2524, Building T-7 
Telephone: 697-9279 
Employee Development Officer: Reading Black 
Office: Room 1534, Building T-7 
| Telephone: 697-0341 
Field Representative for the University: William 
" Telephone: 676-7064 
Open only to active duty 


| Program Coordinator: Mrs. Lois Richards 


C. Robinson 


äi jlians- 
military personnel and Department of Defense civi 


Bureau of the Census, Washington, D.C. 20233 


anch, personnel 


awter, Chief, Employee Development Branc®, : 
pivision 


Education Directors: James V 
Personnel 


| Division; John Hickey, Employee Development Officer, 

i Office: Room 1370, Building FOB 3, Suitland, Md. 

i | Telephone: Area code 301, 440-1524 

Field Representative for the University: 

| Telephone: 676-7024 
Open to all employees of the Bureau of the Census and the 

Office and to others by permission 


Edward B. Wright 


Naval OccanograPP 


*Bureau of Customs, Washington, D.C. 20226 
ment 


Education Director: James J. Doherty, Director, Training and Career Develop’ 
Office: 2100 K Street, N.W. 
Telephone: 964-8000 

Field Representative for the University: 
Telephone: 676-7018 
Open to employees of the Department of the Treasury 


government agencies by permission 


Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
hef 
and to personnel of ot 


p.c. 20230 


*Bureau of Domestic and International Business, Washington, ike 
ch; 


Education Directors: David Sullivan, Chief, Employee Development Bran 


Patchan, Jr., Employee Development Officer 
Office: Room 1003, Commerce Department Building, 
Avenue, N.W. 

Telephone: 967-2501 or 967-7075 or 967-7076 


itution 
14th Street and Constit 


SS eS R 
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F 
teld Representative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
Telephone: 676-7018 


Open to employees of the Department of Commerce and to personnel of other gov- 
ernment agencies by permission 


‘Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, Washington, D.C. 20573 


Education Director: N.E. Bentson, Personnel Officer 
fice: Room 605, 1405 Eye Street, N.W. 
Telephone: 382-4231 

ield Representative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
tlephone: 676-7018 


Bureau of Naval Personnel, Washington, D.C. 20370 


"tion Director: John K. Wilkerson, Head, Training and Incentive Awards Section 
Room 1706, Arlington Annex 
„Telephone, 694-1269 
Represent: ative for the University: William C. Robinson 
tlephone: 676-7064 
Pen only to active duty military personnel and Department of Defense civilians 


M 
‘Wert County Public Schools, Prince Frederick, Md. 20678 


e. 

Alice A. Dunkle, Superintendent of Schools 

T Ce: Calvert County School Board, Dares Beach Road 
Hephone: Area code 301, 535-1700 


“ales County Public Schools, LaPlata, Md. 20646 


"tar 4 
les St; ickey, Assistant Superintendent 

Teens, Charles County Board of Education, Health and Education Building 
Phone: Area code 301, 934-4671 


Ow 
‘vil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 20415 


pion Director: John W. Murtha, Director of Personnel 
le 79 t information contact Employee Development Officer, Personnel Division, Room 
ia 9, 1900 E Street, N.W. 
phone: 632-5400 
*presentative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
“Phone: 676-7018 
fm employees of the Civil Service Commission and to personnel of other gov- 
*nt agencies by permission 


à D 


- 4nd Geodetic Survey (see Environmental Science Services Administration) 


P Guard, Washington, D.C. 20591 


T^ Directors: Jasper L. Kranke, Supervisory Training Officer; Carl W. Easton, 
ce ID. Officer 

Teeny Room 7301, NASSII Building, 7th and D Streets, N.W. 
Phone: 965.7718 
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Field Representative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
Telephone: 676-7018 ernment 
Open to employees of the Coast Guard and to personnel of other gove 
agencies by permission 


David Taylor Model Basin (see Naval Ship Research and Development Center) 


*Department of Justice, Washington, D.C. 20530 


Education Director: Daniel Keenan, Departmental Training Officer jani 
Office: Room 1229, Justice Department Building, 10th Street and Pennsy 
Avenue, N.W. 

Telephone: 737-8200, Extension 3256 

Field Representative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 

Telephone: 676-7018 overt 
Open to employees of the Department of Justice and to personnel of other £ 
ment agencies by permission 


* Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20210 


Education Director: Kenneth R. Bute m 
Office: Room 6137, Labor Department Building, 14th Street and Constitutio 
Avenue, N.W. 

Telephone: 961-2101 

Field Representative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 

Telephone: 676-7018 vernm 
inn to employees of the Department of Labor and to personnel of other gp 
ment agencies by permission 


Department of State, Washington, D.C. 20520 
ies Progr 
Liaison Officer: Mrs. Barbara Morlet, Training Specialist, Extension Studies 
Office for Academic Relations 
Office: Room 1106, Foreign Service Institute, State Annex 3, W 
Telephone: 383-8549 or 383-5919 
Field Representative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
Telephone: 676-7018 
Open to employees of the Department of State, C.LA., A.LD., and 


ashington, D.C. 


U.S.L 


* Department of the Treasury, Washington, D.C. 20226 


BUREAU OF ACCOUNTS 


Education Director: Mrs. Hale A. Ament, Employee Development Officer d Madiso? 
Office: Room 112, Treasury Annex Number 1, Pennsylvania Avenue an 
Place, N.W. 

Telephone: 964-5565 
Field Representative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 

Telephone: 676-7018 

Open to employees of the Department of the Treasury and to personne 
government agencies by permission 


1 of othe! 
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‘District of Columbia Government, Washington, D.C. 20001 


Education Directors: Benjamin J. Ludwig, Chief of Training; C. Howard Larson, Em- 
Ployee Development Officer 3 
ice: Room 211, District of Columbia Government Building, 499 Pennsylvania 

Avenue, N.W, 

Phone: 629-2270 or 629-2997 

a Representative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 

tlephone: 676-7018 
Pen to employees of the District of Columbia Government and to personnel of 
Other Bovernment agencies by permission 


Edo... 
{8eWood Arsenal, Md. 21010 


Educ. 
Ucation Director: R.G. Mehr 


ES Army Education Center, Building 4475 
Fini "phone: Area code 301, 676-1000, Extension 21153 
Representative for the University: Michael G. O'Connor 


Tele 
‘lephone Area code 202, 676-7023 
m to military and civilian personnel attached to Edgewood Arsenal and Aber- 
" Proving Ground and other personnel by permission 
tau i . T. 2 : . * * . 
Moin Courses for Teachers (see separate listings under individual Public 
s) 


ny; 
"ronmentai Science Services Administration, Rockville, Md. 20852 


uc 
Ilion Directors Mrs 


Muriel Christgau, Employee Development Specialist, Per- 
Sonne 


Office p Division; Paul I Murphy, Employee Development Officer 

tleph oom 208, Building 5, Washington Science Center, Rockville, Md. 

Fig) One: 496.8261 

Telepho sentative for the University: Edward B. Wright 

We oe ONC: 676-7024 

tlors , rogram Offered: undergraduate and graduate courses leading to the Bach- 
Open 24 Master's degrees offered off-campus 

tion ^ ll employees of the Department of Commerce and to others by permis- 


Pas 
irf, 
"x (C s e 
Way County Public Schools, Fairfax, Va. 22150 
P aro > 
Og, old Ford, Assistant Superintendent for Instruction 
Tele h 10700 Page Avenue 
Phone: 273.6500 
ea 


er; 2. 

A al Aviation Administration, Washington, D.C. 20590 
Cati : 

Og, 9n Director : 


| Mrs. Phyllis Burbank, Employee Development Specialist 
I 


-tleph 9m 509, 800 Independence Avenue, S.W. 

Fag Done: 962-1803 

y CDrese 

Wenn Sentative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
Open 4 Ue! 676-7018 


O e ; " 
ther gov, Plovees of the Federal Aviation Administration and to personnel of 
emment agencies by permission 
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*Federal Communications Commission, W ashington, D.C. 20554 


Education Director: Robert M. Brown 
Office: Room 208, 1919 M Street, N.W, 
Telephone: 632-7120 

Field Representative for the University: Robert W. Stew 
Telephone: 676-7018 
Open to employees of the Federal Communications 
of other government agencies by permission 


art, Jr. 


Commission 


Federal Reserve System, Washington, D.C. 20551 


Education Coordinator: Miss Sudelle Rice, Personnel Technician w. 
Office: Federal Reserve Building, 20th Street and Constitution Avenue, N-W- 
Telephone: 737-1100, Extension 404 

Field Representative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
Telephone: 676-7018 
Open to all government employees and others by permission 


Fort Belvoir, Va. 22060 


Education Director: Eric Eber; Joh 
Office: Building T-1483 
Telephone: 664-3154 or 664-4546 

Field Representative for the University: John W. Gaffney 
Telephone: 676-7063 


n Ivers, Education Adviser 


ernment ^ 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Army and to other gov 


ployees by permission of the Commanding Officer 


Fort Eustis, Va. 23604 


Education Director: John Williams 


Office: Building S711, Educational Development Services, Lee Blvd. and | 
Telephone: Area code 703, 878-3731 or 878-5508 
Director for the University at George Washington University Center 
Area), Fort Monroe, Va.: Robert C. Sedwick 
Office: Building T-181 
Telephone: Area code 703, 727-3363 or 727-3770 


ernment ^ 
yt v 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Army and to other 8° 


ployees by permission of the Commanding Officer 


Fort McNair, Washington, D.C. 20315 


Educational Adviser: Miss Margaret Lockwood 
Office: Building 20A, Second Floor, Post Education Center 
Telephone: 527-9400, Extension 268 
Field Representative for the University: 
Telephone: 676-7022 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Army and to other £ 
ployees by permission of the ¢ ommanding Officer 


Joseph E. Johnston 
overnmen 


Fort George G. Meade, Md. 20755 


Education Director: Gustaf E. Berglund 
Office: Building 303, Army Education Center 
Telephone: Area code 301, 677-6421 


zi Su 
(ride 


and to person 


T 
A a ron t 
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Fielq Representatiy € for the University: Michael G. O'Connor 
| Telephone: 676.7023 
| pen to mil 


tar sonne I / I ind to other government em- 
Plo y n Ivi n personnel of the Army C 
< and c i 


1 y Tice 
permission of the € ommanding Officer 


F 
ort Monroe, Va. 23351 


| pation Director: Henry C. Stone 
| T ^ "asemate 22, Education Center T 
xPhone: Area code 703, 727-2454 o1 27-3692 ADS FAI 
| : folk i | XWIOIK, Và. 2255. 
| walk Office: Room 610, Building N23, N.O.B., Nor 
“phone: Area c e 703, 423-2839 . r (Tidewater 
| 3 Por for he n - ge Washington University Center (Tidewate 
x e niversity at George ashın 
0f vea), Fort Monroe, Va.: Robert C. Sedwick 
Tee: Building T-181 papai 
“ephone: Area code 703, 727-3363 or 727-377( and to other government em- 
Pen to military and civilian personnel of the Army and to other | 
Poytes Y Permission of the Commanding Officer 


Optional Adviser: Miss Margaret Lockwood 


Tue Building 604, South Area, Post Education Center 
Field 5 One: 697-0607 


Tel “Presentative for the University: Joseph E. Johnston 
; hone: 676-7022 


ment em- 
t 'Tr government e 
e military ind civilian personnel of the Army and to other ; 

Ploy, b y & re 


Y Permission of the Commanding Officer 
R 


De Tick Community College, Frederick, Md. 21701 
an 


Tie ‘structional Services: C.H. Mithelner 
Figg p One; Area code 301, 662 0101 


ative for the University: Jack B Fergerson 
*: 676-7067 


n, Building, 8060 13th Street, N.W., Silver Spring, Md. 20910 
ducati 
0 


a Directors: Mrs. Muriel Christgau, Employee Demiogaunt Specialist, Per 
Oaa! ‘Vision; Paul F Murphy, Employee Dev ——À "m 
Feld iom 208, Building 5, W ashington Science Center, Roc , 
Tes leSentative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
Lu ne: 67 


: * Y^ ~ E he- 
ie E : Ota ^s leading to the Bache 
z te courses leading 
lor’ an eam Offered: undergraduate and graduate cou 
‘ er’ OTEA re -Ci 1 ; E. 
Ope to ipa $ degrees offered off-campus merce and to others by permis 
Non al *mployees of the Department of Comme 


Y Point (see Building T-7) 


Neal p ‘aa College, Bel Air, Md. 21014 


Associate Dean 
ion Building 
Tea code 301, 734-7171 
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Field Representative for the University: Michael G. O’Connor 
Telephone: 676-7023 


Industrial College of the Armed Forces, Fort McNair, Washington, D.C. 20315 
Project Officer: Col. Haydon J. Price, USA 

Office: Room 206, Industrial College of the Armed Forces 

Telephone: 695-8305 
Director for the University: Edwin Timbers 

Office: Room 206, Hall of Government, 710 21st Street, N.W. 

'elephone: 676-6825 

Telephone: 676-6 Master of 


ourses leading to the degree of 


Forces 


Type of Program Offered: graduate c 
Science in Business Administration 


Open to students and faculty of the Industrial College of the Armed 


“Internal Revenue Service, Washington, D.C. 20224 " 
Education Directors: D.C. Barry, Chief, National Office Training Branch; Miss at 
Bennett, Employee Development Training Officer stitt 
Office: Room 1315, Internal Revenue Service Building, 
tion Avenue, N.W. 
Telephone: 964-3931 or 964-6101 
Field Representative for the University: 
Telephone: 676-7018 
Open to employees of the Dep: 
government agencies by permission 


12th Street and Con 


Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
f other 


= " 10 
artment of the Treasury and to personne 


"Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington, D.C. 20423 


Education Director: Samuel D. Bingman, Jr., Training Officer f nut NW: 
Office: Room 1420, Interstate Commerce Building, 1200 Constitution Ave 
Telephone: 373-9765, Extension 7116 

Field Representative for the University: 
Telephone: 676-7018 
Open to employees of the Interstate 


Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 


Commerce Commission 


Langley Air Force Base, Va. 23365 


Education Director: Robert J. Dewey 
Office: Building 1347 
Telephone: Area code 703, 764-3520 

Director for the University at George Washington Un 

Area), Fort Monroe, Va.: Robert C. Sedwick 

Office: Building T-181 t 
Telephone: Area code 703, 727-3363 or 727-3770 vernm? 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Air Force and t 
employees by permission of the Commanding Officer 


iversity Cen 


Loudoun County Public Schools, Leesburg, Va. 22075 


Caleb J. Gibson, Director of Instruction 
Mrs. Ruth D. Schulke, Supervisor, Elementary Education 

Office: Loudoun County School Board, 20 Union Street 
Telephone: Area code 703, 7711-2570 


OFF-CAMPUS CENTERS 


UT 
"ih Navy Building, Washington, D.C. 20360 


fication Directors: Thomas W. Gill, Head, Employee Development Division, 


CAPSO.N: Miss Kathleen V. Sullivan, Employee Development Officer, Pro- 
fam Coordinator; Mrs. Ruth R. Crouch, Employee Development Officer 
» 4 P 7 
Nw Room 0116, Main Navy Building, Constitution Avenue at 17th Street, 
V, ) 


Tele 
Fag Phone : 696-6155 or 696-7704 


Te, resentative for the University: Robert Engle 
“Phone: 676-7025 


i loft partment ffense and to 
M n to military and civi ian personnel of the Department of Defense s 
fO Bovernment employees, retired military personnel, and Department of De 


Kise n 
» "Ontractors by permission 


LT 

S P Division of American Standard, Falls Church, Va. 22046 

pation Director: Anthony B DePasquale, Personnel Relations Manager 
Mice 


74 
E ’ 00 Arlington Blvd. 


fag p one: 560.5000. Extension 2450 


Tee “Presentative for the University: John W. Gaffney 
On. One: 676.7063 


R to Selected personnel by permission of the Personnel Relations Manager 


UN 
Womery County Public Schools, Rockville, Md. 20850 


lire 
) . 

Ofin. ctor, Director, Staff Development 

Teen Montgomery ( ounty School Board, 850 N. Washington Street 
No: L 


Ne: 762.5000. 


Ms. 
IR Build 


u 


Extension 395 


ing, 5611 Columbia Pike, Falls Church, Va. 22041 
atin, : s i 

x n Director and Chairman of the Department of Defense Education and 
(y “Ring A < 
Vice. E / dvisory Council: Philip F. Strauss 
LN oom 3C147, The Pentagon 

One; 697-8015 or 697-2823 

My 


Pro 


Tam Con: i 
Office. -POrdinator: Cyril E. Davis 


Tur Room 319, NASSIF Building 
“Phone: 692-2291 


AUDIT AG; NCY 


EM 
Y MATERIE, 
"Opn. 
an : 
Offic, ` Oordinator: Mrs. Lois Richards 
Tel *: Room 2524, Building T 
One: 697.9579 


COM MAND 


Y 
TRAFFIC M ANAGEMENT AND TERMINAL SERVICE 
1 : 
Office, Coordinator Miss Marjorie C. Mays 
"ey leleph 90m 734, NASSIF Building 
ne: 692-1644 
i Phone. tative for the Univ 


ersity: William C. Robinson 
16-7064 


active military personnel and Department of Defense civilians 
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National Bureau of Standards Graduate School, Washington, D.C. 20234 


Registrar: Mrs. Virginia Maxwell 
Office: Room A-123, Administration Building, Gaithersburg, Md. 
Telephone: 921-1000, Extension 3498 

Field Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright 


Telephone: 676-7024 Joyet* 
Open to all employees of the National Bureau of Standards—also to all emp Jy 


of other government agencies and to all American citizens, providing they m 
formal prerequisites 


National Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Md. 20014 


Nicholas J. Szabados, Head, Training and Educational Services 
Office: Room 32, Building 7 
Telephone: 295-0574 

Field Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright 


Telephone: 676-7024 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Navy, employees of the 


Institutes of Health, and to others as space permits 


N ation?! 


National Science Foundation, D.C. 20550 


Training Officer: Herbert L. Morris 
Office: 1800 G Street, N.W. 
Telephone: 632-4107 | 
Field Representative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. | 
Telephone: 676-7018 
Open to all government emp 
tion 


j : pound?" 
loyees by permission of the National Science F 


National War College, Fort McNair, Washington, D.C. 20315 


Project Officer: Col. Vaughan Miller, Jr., USAF 
Office: Room 217, National War College 
Telephone: 695-8490 
Director for the University: R.C. Burns 
Telephone: 676-7049 
Type of Program Offered: graduate courses leading to the degre 
Science in International Affairs 
Open to students and faculty of the National War College 


e of Master 4 


Naval Oceanographic Office, Suitland, Md. 20390 


Mrs. Barbara Courtney, Employee Development Specialist 
Office: Room G-124, Building FOB 3 
Telephone: Area code 301, 763-1560 
Field Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
Telephone 676-7024 
Type of Program Offered: undergraduate and 
elor's and Master's degrees 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Navy, employ 
Bureau; others may obtain permission to attend by calling the Caree 
Office, Telephone 763-1560 


: the 
graduate courses leading tO 


ees of the ment 
r DeveloP 
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Naval Ordnance Station, Indian Head, Md. 20640 


HJ, Rhodes, Head, Employee Development Division; Mrs. D. Barron and Donald 


Jehlik, Employee Development Specialists 
Office: Civilian Personnel Department, Building D-71 
Telephone: Area code 301, 743-5511, Extension 280 or 480 
leld Representative for the l niversity: Edward B. Wright 
tlephone: 676-7024 apt 
n to military and civilian personnel of the Navy and to others by permission 
9f the Commanding Officer 


Naval Ship Research and Dev elopment Center, Carderock, Md. 20007 


Educ: 
"lucation Director: Lorik F. Fox, Head, Training Division 


fice: Room 113A, Building 8 
p Telephone: 995-1501 
Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
telephone 676-7024 
Pen to military personnel and civilian employees of the Naval Ship Research and 
Development Center and to others by permission of the Commanding Officer 


Naval Ship Research and Dev elopment Laboratory, Annapolis, Md. 21402 


Oration Director: Price Mosher 

T ce: Training Center, Building 42 
hg Phone: Area code 301, 268-7711, Extension 8210 

T Representative for the University: Michael G. O'Connor 
tlephone Area code 202, 676-7023 


f n to military and civilian personnel of the Navy and to others by permission 
© Commanding Officer 


Nira o 
‘val Supply Center, Norfolk, Va. 23511 


cation Director: Mrs. Mary K. Lawson, Director, Industrial Relations Department 
Tuc Building W-143 à 
Nom hone: Area code 703, 444-2144 or 444-4912 
tle olk Office: Room 610, Building N23, N.O.B., Norfolk, Va. 
Dir Phone: Area code 703, 423-2839 ' Swe 
“tor for the University at George Washington University Center (Tidewater 
» Fort Monroe, Va.: Robert C. Sedwick 
Tus Building T-181 
"Phone: Area code 703, 727-3363 or 727-3770 
boy, to military and civilian personnel of the Navy and to other government em- 
Ses by permission of the Commanding Officer 
Nay 
"al War College, Newport, R.I. 02840 


vi 
Of: Officer: Col. N.L. Chapin, USA 
Teleph Room 113, Luce Hall 
Dios One: Area code 401, 841-3021 
Re for the University at Newport: Clyde B. Sargent 
Tele " Room 361, Pringle Hall 
Phone: Area code 401, 849-2200 
Vien ‘TOgram Offered: graduate courses leading to the degree of Master of 
* In International Affairs 
9 faculty and students of the Naval War College 
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*Patent Office, Washington, D.C. 20231 


Education Director: Willis Hokans, Employee Development Officer — 
Office: Room 2-9C-27, Building 2, Crystal Plaza, 2011 Jefferson Davis Highway, 


|| 
| 
| 
| 
| | Arlington, Va. 


Telephone: 557-3431 

Field Representative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
Telephone: 676-7018 if 
Open to employees of the Department of Commerce and to personnel of other 8° 


ernment agencies by permission 


The Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 20310 


| 
li Director of the Pentagon Education Center, Chairman of the Department of Defense 
t Education and Training Advisory Council, and Education Officer for the 
| | Army: Philip F. Strauss 
l | Assistant to the Director: George L. Bowman 
I! Office: Room 3C147 
| Telephone: 697-2823 or 697-6805 or 697-8015 
| 


| | U.S. AIR FORCE 
Education Officer: Anthony J. Witkowski 
Office: Room 5E410 | 
Telephone: 697-1863 or 697-7074 | 
| Field Representative for the University: William C. Robinson | 
H Pentagon Desk: Reception Center on the Concourse | 
| Telephone: 697-3141 
| University Telephone: 676-7064 vilia —| 
| Open only to active duty military personnel and Department of Defense €! 


*Post Office Department, Washington, D.C. 20260 


i i t Oe 
H Education Directors: Francis J. Mahaney; J.A. Matukonis, Training Division, B 


of Personnel 
Office: Room 205, 6900 Wisconsin Avenue, Chevy Chase, Md. 
Telephone: 656-9125 | 
Field Representative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
Telephone: 676-7018 
Open to employees of the Post Office Department and t 
ernment agencies by permission 


o personnel of other 8^ 


Prince Georges County Public Schools, Upper Marlboro, Md. 20870 


Edward Turner, Director of Staff Development 
Office: Prince Georges County School Board 
Telephone: 627-4800 
| 


St. Mary’s County Public Schools, Leonardtown, Md. 20650 


rintend 
| Robert S. King, Jr., Superintendent of Schools; James Ogden, Assistant Supe 


ent of Schools 
I Office: St. Mary’s County School Board of Health Building 
Telephone: Area code 301, GReenwood 5-9141 
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Seaford Senior High School, Seaford, Del. 19973 


D. . 

Principal M.R. Milleran oe 
I *lephone Area code 302, 629-4584 
l 


; *presentative for the l niversity: Jack B. Fergersc 
l'eleph Me: 676-7067 


Social Security Administration, Baltimore, Md. 21235 


Eo Development Specialist: Eric Levi 
ffi 


I 4 93401 Security 
" pment, Room 4-P-10 Annex. 6401 j 
B Divisior of Trait g ind Develo; rent, Ro 
vd, 


I Telephone: Area code 301, 944 5000, Extension 5396 
eld 


Tel *Presentative for the 1 versity: Frank Dulong 
“lephone : 676-7064 l D ides i 
Den to employees of the Social Security Administration and tc 
Mission 
: i " 33 
Susquehanna Corporation, Alexandria, Va. 22314 


; porate Director of Training 
ation Director: Frederick H Black, Jr., € orporate ECT y Highway at Edsall 
ice: Room 201A, Corporate Headquarters Building, Shit ) if ) 
oad 


F eg Pone: 354-3400, Extension 510 
Field R 


Tele se esentative for the 1 niversity: John W. Gaffney 
op One: 676-7063 
n to sele 


i ne 
H rporate tor of Training 
ted personnel by permission of the ( orporate Direc 
is! CISC 7 I 


h 
Vewater Area, V 


Us , 
Wag 


a. (see Fort Monroe) 


Topographic Command, Corps of Engineers, 
tin, D.C. 20315 


“Cation Directors Jerome E. McClain. € hief, Traini 
pits * Connie Clem, Personnel Specialist 

rskine Hall, 6500 Brooks Lane, N.W. 

"Phone 986-2384 or 986-2385 


Tt Present ative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
“pho One: 676- 7024 


of Progra im Offered: 


Ores Science | in Geodetic 
Open o8aphy 


g and Development Division; 


S legrees of Bache- 

undergr adug ile courses le: aiding to the Cegree Solenos in 
é - 
and C artogr: if hic Science and Bachelor of 


t er- 
Nis lo employees of the U.S. Army Topographic — À eng o ed 
Tn; 00, Oblained at least one week prior to the -— week 
3 and Development Division, telephone 986-238 
E Mar Arie Corps Base, Quantico, Va. 22134 
ie Oflicer: Major C.O. Broug thton, USMC 
m ptos Office, 1 
` Area code 703, 640-2826 
ion for the University: John W. Gaffney 
Oper hone: 6-7063 
they, milit. 


ersonnel attached to 
ary personnel and their dependents and civilian persc 
LIS ürine 


ted b rmission 
Orps Base. Other selected personnel may be admitted by pe 
"inmanding Officer 
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U.S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 21402 


| | Coordinator for the University Programs: William W. Jeffries, Senior Professor, pe 


partment of English, History, and Government, U.S. Naval Academy 
Office: Maury Hall 
Telephone: Area code 301, 268-7711, Extension 642 
Field Representative for the University: Michael G. O'Connor 
Telephone: Area code 202, 676-7023 
Open to military and civilian personnel attached to the Academy and other person 
nel by permission of the Naval Academy 


U.S. Naval Air Station, Patuxent River, Md. 20670 

|} Training Director: E.G. Russell, Head, Employee Development Division; Mrs 
Wanda Denton, Employee Development Specialist 

| Office: Civilian Personnel Department, Naval Air Station, Building 463 

ji Telephone: Area code 301, 863-3734 or 863-3735 

| Field Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright 

| Telephone: 676-7024 

| Open to military and civilian personnel of 


the Navy and to others 


U.S. Naval School of Hospital Administration, Bethesda, Md. 20014 


| Academic Director: LCdr. G.J. Pearce, MSC, USN 
Office: Room 131, Building 141 
Telephone: 295-1314 
Field Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
Telephone: 676-7024 
| Open to military personnel à 
| School of Hospital Administration 


| Commanding Officer: Capt. R.M. Tennille, Jr., MSC, USN 


,us. Navel 


ssigned to duty under instruction at th 


Veterans Administration, Washington, D.C. 20420 


hief, Employee Relations 
hief, Employee Relations 


Division; Philip L. Loomis, Assistant C 
Division 
|. i Office: Room 100, Veterans Administration Main Build 
| H Street, N.W. 


Telephone: 389-3101 
Field Representative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 


Telephone: 676-7018 
Open to employees of the Veterans Administration and to person 


ernment agencies by permission 


| Education Directors: Raymond L. Butler, C 
| ing, Vermont AV 
| 


nel of other go" 


Wesley Junior College, Dover, Del. 19901 


Academic Dean: R.P. Carson 

Assistant Academic Dean: C.A. Johnson 

Í Telephone: Area code 302, 734-8211 

| | Field Representative for the University: Jack B. Fergerson 
| | Telephone: 676-7067 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


N THe FOLLOWING PAGES OF THIS CATALOGUE, under the alphabetically ar- 
wed names of the departments of instruction, are listed the courses of in- 
4 "lon offered by the College of General Studies. The courses are subject to 
"Age, The University reserves the right to withdraw any course announced. 


SOLAN ATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 


| qus are assigned dual numbers. The first is a serial number assigned by 
| College of General Studies at the time of registration. The serial number 
tg appear in this catalogue and is used to distinguish one class from 
ond, When the same course is offered simultaneously at different places. The 
| ty d number is the course number assigned by the department and indicates 
Academic level of each course, as follows: 
‘group courses.—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned for 
' nts in the freshman and sophomore years. With the approval of the 
I" er and the dean, they may also be taken by juniors and seniors. In certain 
Wien they may be taken by graduate students to make up undergraduate 
i Cies or as prerequisite to advanced courses, but they may not be cred- 
ward a higher degree. 
den d-group courses.—Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are planned for 
iy ow In the junior and senior years. They may be taken for graduate credit 
| E" the approval of the dean and the instructor at the time of registra- 
| uch approval is granted only with the provision that students must com- 
Thingitional work in order to receive graduate credit. noite; 
itm 970up courses.—Courses numbered above 200 are planned primarily 
hys, ate students. They are open, with the approval of the instructor, to 
Mi, Seniors; they are not open to other undergraduates. Qualified seniors 
Ly Ting for Accounting, Business Administration, Health Care Administra- 
|, "agement Science, or Public Administration courses must have a 3.00 
* rad the prior approval of the department chairman who is responsible for 
| bro “ate course, the prior approval of the faculty adviser, and the prior 
9f the Dean of the School of Government and Business Administration. 


e 


| 4 


| R HOURS OF CREDIT 


|a aber of semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion 

"se is, in most cases, indicated in parentheses after the name of the 

9 | an us, a year course giving 3 hours of credit each semester is marked 

N d a semester course giving 3 hours of credit is marked (3). A semes- 

No Usually consists of the completion of one fifty-minute period of class 
One laboratory period a week for one semester. 
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|| 
| | ABBREVIATIONS 
| In the description of courses in this catalogue, the following abbreviations are 
| used: 
Acct — Accounting Hum Humanities 
| | Anth Anthropology I Af International Affairs 
| | | Art Art Ital Italian 
| | B Sc Biological Sciences Jour Journalism e 
B Ad Business Administration L Am Latin American Civilization 
I Cart Cartography Mgt Management Science 
| | Chem Chemistry Math Mathematics 
| | | Chin Chinese Language and Mus Music 
| |i Literature Ocea Oceanography 
| Econ Economics Phil Philosophy | 
| Educ Education PE Physical Education 
i] Engl English Phys Physics 
Jl Epid Epidemiology and P Se Political Science 
| Environmental Health Psyc Psychology : 
| | Fren French P Ad Public Administration 
| | Geod Geodesy Rel Religion 
Geog Geography and Regional Slav Slavic Languages and 
Science Literatures 
Geol Geology Soc Sociology 
Geop Geophysics Span Spanish i 
Germ Germanic Languages and S Ed Special Education 
| i Literatures Sp&D Speech and Drama 
HCA Health Care Administration Stat Statistics 
Hist History Swed Swedish 


. 3 rni 
j Chairman: A.J. Mastro, Associate Professor of Accounting; Hall of Gove 
i l'elephone: 676-6055 | 


1-2 Introductory Accounting (3-3) ic finat 
Preparation, uses, and limitations of financial reports. Acct l: basi 2: 
cial reporting concepts and data accumulation and processing. + dete 


introduction to managerial accounting—financial programming, © 
is prerequ 


seite tO 
es : r jsite 
mination, and analysis of financial statements. Acct li 


| Accounting S | 
ments | 


Acct 2. 
101 Cost Accounting (3) j control 
Theory and purposes of industrial cost accounting, systems of co equisil 
| | and determination, analysis and interpretation of cost data. Pre 
| il Acct 1-2. 
| | 111 Financial Statement Analysis (3) : i 
Methods and techniques of preparing, analyzing, and interpreting xhold 
I ll statements for the guidance of operating executives, directors, og or pom 
Í ers, and creditors. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of accoun 
| mission of instructor. 
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115 Survey of Accounting (3) 


Preparation, uses, and limitations of financial information in the manage- 
ment process. Not open for credit to Accounting majors. 


121-22 Intermediate Accounting (3-3) 


Acct 121: accounting for assets and liabilities. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 
or permission of instructor. Acct 122: partnership, corporation, consign- 


ment, and installment-sales accounting. Prerequisite: Acct 121 or permis- 
sion of instructor 


141 Governmental Accounting (3) 


Appropriation, encumbrance, and fund accounting for governmental and 
institutional entities. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 or permission of instructor. 


144 Federal Accounting (3) 


Accounting procedures in the Federal Government; emphasis on agency- 
level accounts and accounting support for cost-based budgets. Prerequi- 
Site: Acct 141 or permission of instructor. 


161 Federal Income Taxation (3) 


Federal income tax concepts applicable to individuals and corporations, 
differences between tax accounting and financial accounting. Prerequisite: 
Acct 1-2 or permission of instructor. 


171 Auditing (3) 


18] 


19] 


193 


IPS 
*15 Surve 


23] 


Duties and responsibilities of auditors: principles and procedures of mak- 
ing audits, techniques of verifying financial statement items, preparation 
of audit working papers and reports. Prerequisite: Acct 121-22. 


Accounting Systems (3) 


Theory and procedure of designing and installing systems for collecting, 
recording, analyzing, and Presenting accounting and other business data. 
Prerequisite: Acct 101, 121-22, and 171; or permission of instructor. 


Advanced Accounting (3) 


Consolidated Statements, statement of affairs, realization and liquidation 
reports, and estate and trust accounting. Prerequisite: Acct 121-22. 


Business Budgeting (3) 


Principles, techniques, and procedures involved in the development, instal- 
lation, and operation of a system of budgetary control to aid in manage- 
Ment of commercial and industrial organizations. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. 


y of Managerial Accounting (3) 


Nature, preparation, analysis, and interpretation of accounting son cost 
accounting, business budgeting, and internal accounting controls and their 
use in the management process. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 or 115. 


Contemporary Accounting Theory (3) 


Advanced accounting principles and concepts and recent theories con- 
cerned with the valuation and amortization of assets and determination of 


Income. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of accounting and permission of 
instructor 


oe » » 
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241 Accounting and Related Disciplines (3) 
Relationship between accounting and such related disciplines as economics, 
statistical theory, and operations research; emphasis on what the account: 
ant has to offer to these allied fields and on new ideas and requirement 
these fields may offer or impose upon accounting. Prerequisite: 6 semeste 
hours of accounting. 


276 Management Planning and Control (3) me 
Theories and techniques of cost accounting and budgetary planning". 
control, with emphasis on: the relation of planning and control syst 
to corporate and departmental objectives; control of decentral equi 
tions and discretionary costs; long-range planning and control. 
site: Acct 101 and B Ad 102 or Mgt 201, or permission of instructor. 


it- 
ms; individual oral and = 
repeated 0 


295 Seminar in Accounting (3) 


Selected accounting research topics and proble 
ten reports. Admission by permission of instructor; may be 


for credit. 


Anthropology eE 
. 616 
X-11, Telephone v 


Chairman: R.K. Lewis, Associate Professor of Anthropology; 
6075 


1-2 Introductory Anthropology (3-3) 
Anth 1: survey of man's origin, physical evolution, 
Anth 2: a survey of the world's cultures, illustrating the 


cultural behavior. 


pistor? 


Ties d 


and culture 
princi 


n d 
-— 


Jam 


Art 73 
616 


i ne: 
Chairman: L.P. Leite, Professor of Art; Stuart Basement (front), Telepho 


6085 
31-32 Survey of Western Art (3-3) 


Survey of the arts in the Western World from 
A foundation for further study in the history of art. 


prehistoric to moder 


71-72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3-3) ferent 


Painting, sculpture, and architecture of America, ent 
to crafts and popular arts. Art 71: from Colonial boginn a 
publican Age. Art 72: from early 19th century to the pr 


110 Contemporary Art (3) 
Painting and sculpture in 20th century Europe. 


Biological Sciences 


C 
hairman A.H. Desmond, 


Professor of Zoology; C-314, Telephone: 676-6090 
NOLoGgy 
3-4 Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors (3-3) (Campus Course) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). 
emphasis on man as a function 

fee, $10 a semester. 


Survey of biological principles; 
al organism in his environment. Material 
11-12 Introductory Biology for Science Majors ( 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). 
lems designed to furnish a base for advanced studies in biology and re- 


lated sciences Required of all prospective biology, botany, and zoology 
majors. Material fee, $10 a semester. 


4—4) (Campus Course) 
Biological principles and prob- 


he: 
Winess Administration 
Chaj; 
le man: H.R. Page, Professor 


of Business Administration: Hall of Government, 
One: 676-6115 


31 Introduction to Business (3) 


The business environment: structure, 
enterprise; its contribution to society; 


activities, and problems of business 
careers in business. 
102 Fundamentals of Management (3) 
Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling activities of 
the administrative unit; evolution of management thinking. 
1 abs 
03 Institutional Management (3) 


Philosophy of hospital administration: speci 


al services, food service, main- 
| nance, internal review. 


l 
05 Personnel Management (3) 


The labor force and labor markets. 
Progr 


106 Prop 


Industrial personnel and manpower 

ams, organizations and policy in personnel activities. 

lems in Personnel Management (3) 

Principles and problems of personnel man: 
lustrated by cases dr 
Ad 105. 


igement and industrial relations 
awn from industry and government. Prerequisite: 


107 o 
Collective Bargaining (3) 
haracteristics of American unionism and collective bargaining; economic, 
Social, and public policy considerations. Management's role in the nego- 
and administration of collective bargaining agreements. Prerequi- 


| : B Ad 105 or permission of instructor. 


Office Management (3) 
TBanization 


M and management of the office, office and information sys- 
ms, plannin 
lems, 


& and execution of work, systems analysis supervision prob- 


69 


70 


111-12 Personnel Records Administration (3-3) 
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B Ad 111: basic principles, techniques, and methods used in collecting: 


processing, evaluating, and storing personnel records of all kinds. rds 
112: problems and cases in special kinds of records keeping and n 


administration. 
113 Real Estate (3) i 
Principles of urban real estate practice; leasing and property managemen” 
valuation, appraisal, financing, taxation, urban growth, urban renew’ 
118 Introduction to Data Processing (3) 
fundi 


Basic principles and methods of data processing. Introduction to tool 
mentals, potentials, and problems of automatic data processing as à 


of management. 


119 Data Processing Programming (3) ion f 
Basic principles and methods of computer programming. Introduce 0 
computer programming concepts; form and character of instructio! ters: 


programming schema for leading types of digital electronic com 
Prerequisite: B Ad 118 or permission of instructor. 


120 Data Processing Systems (3) imple 
Basic principles and methods of data systems analysis, design, -— mat 
mentation. Emphasis on relationship between equipment systems s ystems: 
agement information systems; development of data processing 
Prerequisite: B Ad 118 or permission of instructor. 


131 Business Finance (3) 
Basic principles involved in the financing of business enterprises. 
uisite: Acct 1-2. 


preset 


International Business Finance (3) (in 
: T> ; : ctituti 0 

Introduction to principles, practices, problems, and institutions 

national finance. Emphasis on international financial markets, 

rates, balance-of-payments restraints, and governmental policies. 

site: Econ 1-2. 


138 Investment and Portfolio Management (3) -— velt 
Principles of security investments: analysis of specific securi aod 
ments and security markets, industry studies, portfolio constru! 
management. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2, B Ad 13i. 


i 


141 Basic Marketing Management (3) 
Introduction to marketing and marketing ma 
total economy and business management, consume 
retailing, wholesaling, major marketing managemen tite: 
with emphasis on major decision areas and tools. PrerequisP* 


lation y 
ment in T€ ysi* 
nage : 2d demand 89 ^ 

t problems aE son 12 


142 Retail Marketing (3) 
Retail marketing perspective; problems of loca : 
ing policy, advertising and sales promotion, operating 
retailing. Prerequisite: B Ad 141. 


tion, financing; 
policy: 


143 Marketing Research (3) 
Principles and practices of marketing research with part 
on basic methods and techniques, sources and interpretation 
presentation of results. Prerequisite: B Ad 141. 


196 Social and Le 
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158 Physical Distribution Management (3) 


Distribution from shipper's point of view: problems of plant location, in- 


ventory control, warehousing; traffic management emphasized, including 
private carriage Prerequisite: Econ 1-2 


161 
162 


Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, Bailments (3) 
Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Property, Mortgages (3) 
171 Principles of Transportation (3) 


Impact of intercity transportation systems on society. Emphasis on modal 
differences in development, economic characteristics, and regulation. Pre- 
requisite: Econ 1-2 


172 Public Utilities (3) 


Legal and economic meaning of public utility concept; development, serv- 
e making, and regulation of utility indus- 
tries, with emphasis on electric, gas, and telephone industries. Prerequi- 
Site; Econ 1-2 


ices, economic characteristics, rat 


173 Transportation Systems Management (3) 


Comparative study, from the standpoint of various carrier modes, of man- 


agement problems common to all modes of domestic and international 
transportation Prerequisite: Econ 1-2 


174 Urban Transportation (3) 


> i nr res 
Problems of developing balanced transportation systems for urban areas— 
area needs, modal evaluation, cost effectiveness, finance, and marketing. 
> 

Prerequisite: Econ 1-2 or equivaler.t. 


175 Introduction to Foreign Trade (3) 


The physical movement of goods in international business; conditions es- 
Sential for successful trading; development of a hypothetical export ship- 
Ment, including examples of documentation required and discussion of 
Procedural problems from a management point of view. Emphasis on 
Ocean marine insurance and export traffic management policy. Prerequi- 
Site: Econ 1-2. 


178 Management of International Business Operations (3) 


Analysis of overseas projects according to purpose and type of organiza- 
lion; case studies involving development and management of overseas 
marketing programs and other operations in different world areas. Pre- 
l'equisite: B Ad 175 or permission of instructor. 


l 
S Manufacturing Production (3) 


Basic Principles and methods of manufacturing production. Manufacturing 


Acilities, plant and equipment. Illustrations selected from various process 
and fabrication industries. 


9 A 
l Business Reports and Analyses (3) 


Scores Of management information, array and analysis of data, interpre- 


la 
lion and presentation of findings 


gal Environment of Business (3) 


An examination of the responsibilities of business toward its physical, 
economic, and social environments. The role of governmental bodies and 
Interest 


" groups in establishing public policies which affect these responsi- 
bilities. 


72 
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198 Case Problems in Management (3) 
Principles and techniques of management illustrated by cases drawn from 
business and industry. Prerequisite: B Ad 102, 105, 131, 141. | 


208 Personnel Management and Industrial Relations (3) i 
Survey of personnel management practices and procedures, including 
bor-management relations. 

209 Seminar: Personnel Management (3) 

and 1? 


Discussion of industrial personnel and manpower management, 


search in advanced problems. 
212 Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) 


The American labor movement, Collective bar 
bor relations under collective bargaining agreements. | 


of 
gaining and the conduct 


la 
213 Current Issues in Unionism, Collective Bargaining, and 


Labor Relations (3) 
Current problems and issues. Prerequisite: B Ad 212. 


225 Seminar: Manufacturing Production (3) sag prot 
Examination of production technology, including new manufacturing of 
esses, materials, products, equipment, and facilities. Implicatio tec 
emerging technology in managing the production function. 1 a p 
tures, and individual student research. Prerequisite: Ad 18 
mission of instructor. 


229 Administration of Research and Development (3) sg the 
ting 


Examination of technological, political, and economic factors affec tar? 
in mili 
ment problems allo 


R&D environment; operational aspects; manage 
vernmental, and industrial organizations; oject selection, T M 
go g proj nd evaluation 


cation, personnel, planning and control, measurement à 
231 Financial Decision Making (3) nagement 
Functions and objectives of financial management, asset ma fin i 
analysis» ^. acct 


nalysis, rate-of-return 
demand and supply. P 


problems of internal financial a 
forecasting, problems of capital 
115 or equivalent. 


232 Seminar: Capital Resource Management (3) - poli 
Problems of capital acquisition, costs, rationing, structure, di 
Prerequisite: B Ad 231. 


233 Seminar: International Business Finance (3) 


Case development and analysis of problems in internatioral 
nance. Impact of the evolving international payments system 


237 Investment Analysis (3) sto 
Analysis of specific security investments; common and a mation: pre 
corporate, government, and revenue bonds; sources of in o 
requisite: B Ad 131 or equivalent. 


238 Seminar: Investment and Portfolio Management (3) jection aod 
Research and analysis of investment problems, techniques Of 97, 
management of various types of funds. Prerequisite: 
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241 Advanced Marketing Management (3) 


Marketing management problems and policies in major decision areas of 
product planning, channels of distribution, advertising, personal selling, 
Sales promotion, pricing, and development of integrated marketing pro- 
grams. Tools useful in decision making. Case analysis. 


243 Seminar: Marketing Research (3) 
Research as an aid to decision making and increased efficiency in market- 
ing, marketing research process, critical appraisal of methods and results, 
applications of marketing research. Cases, selected readings, and research 


projects. Prerequisite: a course in basic statistics 
248 International Marketing (3) 


Organization for international marketing, foreign demand analysis, prod- 
uct development and policies, marketing structure and trade channels, ad- 
vertising and promotion problems and policies, pricing, credits and collec- 
tions, and legal aspects. Emphasis on development of effective interna- 
tional marketing strategy. 


255 Seminar: International Trade I (3) 


Research, analysis, and discussion of public and private foreign trade in- 
Stitutions; principles and theories of international trade; role of foreign 
trade and investment on U.S. balance of payments; problems and chang- 
ing patterns in U.S. trade in the Western Hemisphere. Guest speakers. 


256 Seminar: International Trade II (3) 


Research, analysis, and discussion of international problems arising from 
*conomic integration; emphasis on European Economic Community; U.S. 
trade with developing nations; East-West trade problems and potential; 
foreign trade policy of the United States. Guest speakers. Prerequisite: 
B Ad 255 or permission of instructor. 


257 Operation of the Multinational Firm (3) 


Analysis and discussion of problems in international business by use of the 
Case method, including international market entry and expansion; operat- 
ing policies, procedures, and problems of multinational companies; devel- 
9Ping executives for international business. Prerequisite: advanced Mas- 
ter’s degree standing. 


261 Managerial Economics I (3) 


Managerial applications of economic analysis. Applications of economic 
-eOry and statistics to business decisions involving demand, production, 
cost, profits, investments, and inventories Prerequisite: Mgt 203, Econ 
17, Stat 111 and 112; or equivalent; or permission of instructor. 


2 
52 Managerial Economics II (3) 


Managerial applications of economic analysis. Use of economic theory 
and statistics in business forecasting; interpretation of economic trends and 
Svelopments; analysis of governmental economic policies as they affect 
Usiness Prerequisite: Mgt 203, Econ 218, Stat 111 and 112; or equiv- 
alent; or permission of instructor. 


279 p 

Pons and Materials Management (3) 

i ormerly B Ad 281 Purchasing Principles and Practices) 

dustria] purchasing and materials management principles and practices. 
re Banization and functions in materials management. Determination of 
“quirements, source selection, buying practices, policies, and ethics. 
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280 Procurement and Contracting (3) 


| Overview of procurement and contracting; emphasis on Federal Govern 
[| 


ment buying policies, practices, and procedures. 
282 Government Contract Administration (3) » 
Surveillance over performance of contract. Rights and obligations, 


changes, suspension of work, default, termination for the conveniener oy 
the government, inspection, warranties, procedures for the settlemen 


controversies on government contracts. 


a 283 Pricing and Negotiation (3) : 

| | Scope and objectives of negotiated procurement; participation ot 3 

| | l tionships of functional elements of the organization; preparation, COP". 
INI | | and recording of negotiations; analysis of contract cost, price, prom, 


vestment, and risk; cost principles; incentives; relationship of M | 
type to work requirements; techniques of negotiation. Prerequisite: | 
280 or permission of instructor. 


| 285 Systems Procurement and Project Management (3) t 
Project manage’ 


i] 

| | Development and procurement of major systems. procure’ 
and the impact of this technique on the procurement process. finition, 

| ment planning—from concept formulation through contract de 

| | development, and manufacture. 


293 Business Research (3) 
May be repeated for credit. 


i | 295 Business Decision Simulation (3) (Campus Course) sto dents 
j | Managerial decision making in a diversified multinational firm. in which 
| are organized into teams in a simulated competitive environment v. 

a complex situation is played out using computers. Prerequisite: 
I| Master's or doctoral degree standing. 
296 Seminar: Controllership (3) 
Advanced problems of financial management. 

297 Case Studies in Business Administration (3) «« of oper 
| || Cases covering the whole range of business activity. Analysis ing solu 
| tional situations and policy issues. Developing and impie degre? 

tions to managerial problems. Prerequisite: advanced Mas 
standing. 
299 Thesis Seminar (3) etbodoloB" | 


Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and m 


300 Thesis Research (3) 
| | Cartography* E: 
| | | ‘ :c and Cartogra ph 
f | Program Adviser: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Geodetic à 
| | Science; Telephone: 946-3557 
| —— 
| * Affiliated with the Department of Mathematics 
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1-2 Introduction to Cartography (3-3) 


The use of maps. History of mapping. Introduction to the fundamental 
concepts of topography, hydrography, and cartography. Characteristics 
and uses of different kinds of maps and charts, symbolization, representa- 
tion of relief, geographic and grid coordinates, attributes of various pro- 
jections, reliability. Making maps. Fundamental concepts of geodesy and 
geomorphology as applied to maps and charts, surveying methods, appli- 
Cation to aerial photography, photo interpretation, map design, compila- 
tion and reproduction. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Geog 51. 
Prerequisite to Cart 2: Cart 1 


103-4 Photo Interpretation (3—3) 


Photo interpretation and its uses. History of photo interpretation. Fun- 
damental concepts of image interpretation, topography, hydrology, vege- 
tation, and man-features. Parameters affecting photo interpretation. 
Civil and military interpretation. Measurements, keys, and diagnostic 
techniques; reliability. Infrared and radar photo interpretation. Satel- 
lite photography Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Geod 17. Pre- 
requisite to Cart 104: Cart 103. 


107 Geomorphology (3) 


Development of geomorphic concepts; the earth’s crust, weathering, cli- 
Mate, and denudation; stream, shore, wind, and ice processes; glaciation; 
Physiographic regions. Prerequisite: Cart 2. 


108 Climatology (3) 


Introduction, causes for climate and weather, air mass movements, water 
mass movements, physical features of boundaries. Tropics, subtropics, 
humid and dry continentals, subarctics. Prerequisite: Cart 2 or permis- 
sion of instructor. 


lu Cartographic Techniques (3) 


State-of-the art orientation in the techniques and procedures currently 


Used in cartographic agencies, including field methods, evaluation of 
Source maps, use of scribing and contact screens in color separation, 
Shaded relief, map reproduction, and associated managerial practices. Pre- 
requisite: Cart 2, Chem 12. 


112 Advanced Cartography (3) 


Automated cartography, including computer-assisted map compilation, sta- 
tistical mapping, automated color separation, and revision systems. Aero- 
‘pace cartography, including orbital navigation, lunar, and planetary 
Charting, Prerequisite: Cart 111. 


hair 

Man: " " " 

"CR. Naeser, Professor of € hemistry; Corcoran 104, Telephone: 676-6120 

m2 : : : s 

F undamentals of Physical Science for Nonscience Majors (3—3) 

Campus Course) 

^ Year Course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
Petion of Chem 4. Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Selected 
Opics from chemistry, physics, astronomy, and geology are integrated to 


* Administered by the School of Public and International Affairs. 
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achievemens d 


introduce the nonscience major to the basic methods and 
physical science. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. 


11—12 General Chemistry (4—4) (Campus Course) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this Univers 
pletion of Chem 12. Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), rei 
(1 hour). Elementary course in general chemistry, including od fet 
analysis. Prerequisite: one year of high school algebra. Laborat 


$18 a semester. 


ity given o a 


Chinese Language and Literature* -—— 

sue 
Adviser: Chung-wen Shih, Associate Professor of Chinese; Suite 714, 2100 M 
Telephone: 676-7106 


1-2 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level I (3-3) (Campus Course) 1 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University give? Fund 
pletion of Chin 2. Classroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). practi 
mentals of grammar and pronunciation with graded reading 3n ord 
in writing. Listening comprehension and oral practice in lan se 
tory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


3—4 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level II (3-3) (Ca : 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University give! coni 
pletion of Chin 4. Classroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour” writ? 
tion of grammar and spoken Chinese with more emphasis on "d 


language and reading. Aural training, oral practice in language este 
Prerequisite: Chin 2 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $17.50 à ui 


Economics - iii 
Zi ge 


mpus Course) 


Chairman: Henry Solomon, Professor of Economics; C-617, Telepho 


Departmental prerequisite: Econ 1-2 is prerequisite to all other © 
nomics. 
1-2 Principles of Economics (3-3) or 9, 
Lecture (2) hours), recitation (1 hour). Survey of the major ot 1 
principles, institutions, and problems in contemporary ^ 


prerequisite to Econ 2. 
121 Mo and Banking (3 i is 
ney an ng (3) » nancial 


Nature of money, credit, commercial banking, an 
tutions in the U.S. monetary system. 


1179-80 U.S. Economic History (3-3) , D 
T the prese? "y 
Process of economic growth from Colonial times to ‘oyltures p? 


opment of various sectors in the economy—such as ag pendence 
tation, manufacturing, and banking—and their inte 


179: 1607-1865. Econ 180: 1865 to present. 


d oth 


t Interdepartmental course offered by departments of Economics and History- 
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217-18 Survey of Economics (3-3) 


For graduate students in fields other than economics. Econ 217: price 


theory. Econ 218: income and employment theory. Not open to grad- 
Uate students in economics. 


220 Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics (3) 


For students in the Master of Science in Administration degree program. 


Survey of economic theory and its application to contemporary economic 
Problems, 


* 
251 Economic Development (3) 


Theories and problems of economic growth; special attention to the un- 
derdeveloped countries. 


ucation 


Choi 
irman: à 
^: HG. Detwiler, Professor of Education; C-512, Telephone: 676-6940 


i» Da Suet oul ey : 
Site to cente prerequisite: a degree from an accredited institution is prerequi- 
Ses in Education numbered from 201 to 400. 


10 
8 Human Development, Learning, and Teaching (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour), field work (3 hours). Principles 
Of effective teaching based on an understanding of human development and 
* nature of learning. Prerequisite: Psyc 22. 


1 ^ 
12 Educational Measurement (3) 


Pe, needs, services to students, selection and construction of teacher- 


Made tests, interpretation of tests for evidence purposes. Prerequisite: 
uc 108 and 123. 


113 
Elementary School Art (3) 


grad re and laboratory (3 hours), field work as arranged. For under- 
uates in the elementary school curriculum. Materials and methods. 
erequisite: Psyc 1 and 22. Material fee, $5. 


lig 
L mentary School Music (3) 


— (2 hours), field work (2 hours). For undergraduates in the ele- 
and 22" School curriculum. Materials and methods. Prerequisite: Psyc 1 


lls 
Elementary School Teaching of Reading (3) 


n : Tw " 
troduction to methods, techniques, materials, and activities essential to 
123, or elementary school reading program. Prerequisite: Educ 108 and 


" ^ x teaching experience. 
mentary School Social Studies (3) 


| ES methods, materials, and activities essential in the elementary 
, ^ Curriculum. Prerequisite: Bduc 108 and 123, or teaching ex- 
"CS Perience. 
Thi, Colle 
R Count Program only 


ay n : 
Ot be taken by students who have completed or plan to enroll in Educ 111 
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*117 Elementary School Science (3) i 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Content, methods, materials 


| | | and activities essential in the elementary school curriculum. Prerequisite: | 
| | Educ 108 and 123, or teaching experience. | 
dA *120 Elementary School Mathematics (3) ast | 
| Content, methods, materials, concepts of "new mathematics," and activ os 
essential in the elementary school curriculum. Prerequisite: Educ 


and 123, or teaching experience. 


| d 123 Society and the School (3) MU 
| I Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour), field work (2 hours). Hel 
|i and social development of education at local, national, and nterna ‘ops 

levels; cooperation of the school with other community agencies; 


of school personnel. | 


*128 Children’s Literature (3) and 

Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Newer books for enc es 
| | the children’s classics, contribution of literature to child develop 
children’s original expressions. 


136 Teaching English in Secondary Schools (3) 


Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: Educ 10 
and 131, or adequate experience; 18 semester hours in English. 


8, 125 


140 Teaching Mathematics in Secondary Schools (3) athe- 
Prerequisite: Educ 108, 123, and 131, or adequate experience; » 
matics through calculus. | 
1205-6 The Curriculum (3-3) issue 
For experienced teachers. Educ 205: curriculum foundations a opel! 
comparison of curriculum patterns. Educ 206: curriculum eve 
in subject areas, group consideration of student problems. 


+207 Curriculum Materials (3 to 6) and class 
For experienced teachers. Construction of courses of — 
room teaching aids, with direct application to students’ situat! 


1208 Human Development (3) - develo? 
Contribution of various disciplines to an understanding of e of rele 
ment throughout the life span; emphasis on practical implica 
vant research. 

209 Child Development (3) . pretatio® 
Interdisciplinary approach to child development. Analysis, lines con 
and practical implications for instruction of research in 
tributing to a knowledge of child development. 


210 Adolescent Development (3) pe Analy 
Interdisciplinary approach to adolescent growth and den search ! 
sis, interpretation, and practical implications for nre 
disciplines contributing to a knowledge of the adolescent. 


ane 11 
n in Educ 
` nroll in 
* This course may not be taken by students who have completed or plan to € 


t Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation. 
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*212 Educational Measurement (3) 


Basic measurement techniques; construction, selection, administration, and 
interpretation of objective and essay-type examinations; statistical analysis 
of test results; laboratory use of test instruments 


213-14 History of Education (3-3) 


Educ 213: European backgrounds of American education. Educ 214: 
evolution of the American school system 


*216 Education of Slow-learning Children (3) 


Identification, nature, and needs of slow-learning elementary and junior 


high school children. Emphasis on diagnosis and treatment of learning 
difficulties. 


1) 
*17-18 Philosophy of Education (3-3) 


Educ 217: to help students formulate a personal philosophy of education. 
Educ 218: social foundations of education— forces that shape policies and 
Offerings of the school. 


"219 Elementary School Classroom Procedures (3) 


Current classroom practices; emphasis on planning, unit teaching, tech- 
niques in discipline; individual and group evaluation techniques, resources 
for learning, providing for individual differences. 


24 Reading Problems (3-3) 


Elementary and secondary school reading difficulties; classroom and clin- 
Ical techniques in solving reading problems. Prerequisite: one or more 
Years of recent teaching experience 


$ 


223. 


227 Basic Issues in Elementary Education (3) 


Identification, definition, and analysis of some of the most important prob 
lems facing the contemporary American elementary school. 


228 Instructional Areas in Elementary Education (3) 


Objectives, organization, content, and teaching methods in language arts, 


arithmetic, social studies, science, arts and crafts, health and physical edu 
cation. 


* 
29 Administration of Elementary Education (3) 


For experienced teachers and administrators. Achieving instructional ob- 


jectives, Organizing and servicing teaching activities, coordinating school 
ànd community life 


* 
2 
31 Secondary School Classroom Procedures (3) 


.Urrent classroom practices: teacher-pupil planning, group procedures, 


DE AMOFy and culminating activities, individual and group evaluation tech- 
‘ques, teaching aids, etc.; review of recent literature 


*2 
41 a 
Education of the Gifted (3) 
For classroom teachers. Nature and discovery of giftedness, provisions 


0 à : à; i ' 
r the gifted in regular classes, experimental projects. 


i 


Ter 
*qui 
Site. , 
adequate professional preparation 
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in Education (3) 
Relations in the Classroom) 
es in human relations between and among le | 


*243 Human Relations 
(Formerly Human 
Principles and practic 


teacher, other school personnel, and parents. 


245 School and Community (3) 

The school as an important mem 
builds the community. 

uidance and Personnel Services (3) " 

efinitions, scope, principles, historical b? 
organization, servi g trends, and issues. 

252 Organization and Administration of Guidance Services (3) P") 
For guidance directors, superv isors, and experienced school " 15 d 
hope to qualify for such positions. Prerequisite: à minimum ida 
ter hours of approved graduate work in measurement 

253 Analysis of the Individual for Purposes of Counseling (3) 
Detailed study of individual analysis and appraisal techniques 
ment of systematic case study. Prerequisite: Educ 112 or equivale 


social ago P 


ber of a team of 


*251 Foundations of G 


Introductory survey: d 
ices, emergin 


+254 The Middle School (3) d 
Purposes, organization, Core program, guidance, developing 
study, extra-classroom activities. 

*257 Educational and Occupational Development (3) id NLA 


Theories of career development; structure of education, t si 
in the United States; sources, forms, collection, evaluation, 


tion of educational-occupational information. 


260 Secondary School Supervision (3) ye 
For experienced teachers and administrators with two OF mo ic 
teaching experience. Review of modern supervisory conce 


practices followed in the operation of the school. 


263 Human Resource Development: Training and 
(Formerly Employee Development) roles of 
Concepts and purpose, historical backgrounds, emerging visite: s 

requisi ga” 


resource development per s. 


sonnel, program areas 
professional preparation or two years of experience in 
and development. 


- 


Education (3) 


264 Program Planning in Human Resource Development 6) 
(Formerly Employee Dev el od 


Training, education, and development programs for emp sion DY 
employees. Field work with actual client system. Ad 
sion of instructor. 


hos 


opment) 


—— 
* Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation 
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* : 
271 The Teacher and School Administration (3) 
Role of federal, state, 


and local administrative units; school finance; legal 
Controls; school plant; 


n | public support; improving teaching conditions. 
€ Teacher and School Supervision (3) 

+75 Y organization, human relationships, and techniques. 
minar: School Finance (3) 


Educational financial theory, practice, and control, including methods of 
Dancing. 
01 
$ Seminar: Public Relations in School Administration (3) 


Purposes. gathering 


‘ materials, disseminating agencies, publicity media, 
Public part 


icipation in policy making. 


Urces and scope of school law; legal rights and responsibilities of teach- 


m Pupils, and taxpayers. Other legal problems of major interest to the 
up, 
* 


9.. 
30 Adult Education (3-3) 
bs 279: current concepts and objectives, agencies involved, programs 
l levels—international through community. Educ 280: the adult as a 


pre the teacher of adults, learning-teaching activities, administration 
^ Adult education programs. 
783 Highe i 
t Education in the United States (3) 
E ! 
hight Pment, scope, purposes, present status, programs and trends in 
^ T education in the United States. 
Gov tion of Higher Education (3) 
e : i 
ties. Thment, Organization, and administration of colleges and universi- 


29) 
"m the School Plant (3) 
facilities of Sites; evalution of existing buildings; utilization of present 
' adaptation to curricular needs; building, operation, and mainte- 

" Problems. 

295 

Requi h Methods and Procedures (3) 


9f all candidates for graduate degrees in Education. To be 


In the graduate program. Prerequisite: elementary course in 


*d Career Development (3) 


Advance i 
Musical or kshop for experienced counselors; theory and uses of new 
i “ Media in guidance; field study of job opportunities in area 
: of instructo SUY, and government agencies. Admission by permission 
Por expe it Groups (3) 
with fmphas: Counselors and psychologists Peer-group relationships 
^ Md to i 9n adolescent groups. Principles of group dynamics as re- 
Nu, teling, action within groups. Techniques and practice in group 


aq iR 
Professional Preparation. 
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356 Seminar: Guidance and the Disciplines (3) 
For experienced counselors. Exploring the foundations of guidance 
through the disciplines of psychology, sociology, economics, anthropology: 
and philosophy. 

373 The Junior-Community College (3) 


Development, organization, curriculum, role, issues, 
junior-community college. 


and problems of the 


374 Current Issues in Higher Education (3) 
Investigation of current issues in higher education. 


381 The Adult as a Learner (3) 


Psychology of learning as applied to adults; effect of age © 
physical and social environment in adult education situations. 


382 Methods in Adult Education (3) ' 
Methods, techniques, and devices in adult education; traditional me and 
developing action-oriented learning situations, programmed instru x 
systems approach in developing training materials. 


n learning: 


English E 


one: 
Chairman: G.E. McCandlish, Associate Professor of English; Stuart 410, Teleph 


676-6180 
ntials 


e 
mum gent 


> nas " t 
of vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill. Those $ 


who show marked superiority may, upon passing further tests, b 
one or both halves of the English Composition course; those who are mi 
prepared for Engl 1 will be assigned to Basic English. In lieu of Basic ix 
off-campus students may, if they desire, be given permission to register for 
on campus. Engl 1 or 1x is prerequisite to all other courses in English. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


X Basic English (0) ET 
Instruction, drill, and exercises in grammar, vocabulary, spell eading: 
chancs in general; instruction and exercises in composition r^ academi? 
This course is designed to prepare students for Engl 1- 
credit. Tuition fee, $100. 


1 English Composition (3) 
Analysis and practice of expository techniques wi 
development, organization, coherence; library researc 


, ity: 
th emphasis on unl 
h procedure. 


1x English Composition (3) (Campus Course) ts inade: 
Intensive course in English grammar and composition for studen ill, and 
quately prepared for Engl 1. Begins with detailed instruction ing pir 
exercises in basic structure of the English language an n * ours ? 
graphs; continues with content of Engl 1. Engl 1x meets iti 
week and carries 3 semester hours of credit. Total fee, $22 
of $204 plus additional fee of $25). 
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2 English Composition (3) 


Readings and practice in expository and argumentative techniques and in 
research procedure. Prerequisite: Engl 1 or 1a 


11 The Writing of Reports (3) 


Theory and practice in the writing of technical reports. Prerequisite: 
Engl 1 or 1x and 2. 


WORLD LITERATURE 


41-42 Introduction to World Literature (3—3) 


Engl 41: a survey of Western literary heritage from Homer to Milton. 
| Engl 42: a review of Western literature from the English metaphysical 
poets to the present 


ENG 
NGLISH LITERATURE 
51-52 Introduction to English Literature (3—3) 
Historical survey. Prerequisite: Engl 1 or 1x 
31-92 Introduction to European Literature (3—3) 


Consideration of various types. Prerequisite: Engl 1 or 1x 


A) : 
MERICAN LITERATURE 
71 


-72 Introduction to American Literature (3-3) 


Historical survey Engl 71: from the beginnings to the Civil War. Engl 


72: from the Civil War to present. Prerequisite: Engl 1 or 1x. 


Epidem; 
Pidemiology and Environmental Health 


Ch 


He 


airm : ` 
ali. q W. Millar, Vivian Gill Professor of Epidemiology and Environmental 
' School of Medicine, Telephone: 331-6117. 
Dat . r 
l Principles of Environmental Health I (2) 
Communicable disease: recognition, mode of spread, general methods of 
control, immunization, quarantine, disinfectants, and insecticides. 
OO "E 
“ Principles of Environmental Health II (2) 
Water, its relationship to man's well-being. Disposal of human wastes— 
excreta and refuse; atmospheric pollution. 
3 Princi A 
Principles of Environmental Health LII (2) 
Food, housing (urban and rural), institutional sanitation, radiological 
Sanitation, insect vector, and rodent control. 
10] Enu: 
l Environmental Sanitary Science I (2) 


Water: general characteristics (urban and rural), treatment and distri- 
ution; public bathing place sanitation; design and function of water 
treatment facilities. 


84 


‘anes 
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102 Environmental Sanitary Science II (2) 
Recognition and control of environmental pollution. Treatment and dis- 
posal of human wastes—excreta, refuse, and air. | 


103 Environmental Sanitary Science III (2) 
Dairy products and food sanitation; processing, storage, and distributio? | 
of food. Supervision and training of personnel involved with f 
the food industry. 


104 Environmental Sanitary Science IV (2) 


Housing, urban and institutional; heating, ventilation, lighting, and noise 
Study of federal and municipal regulatory aspects. 

121 Environmental Biostatistics (2) 
Statistical reasoning, collection of data, rates, incidence, and prevalence 
Generalization of observations and use of measurement data. 

122 Environmental Epidemiology I (2) P" 
Infectious diseases: bacterial, viral, rickettsial, protozoal, and helm! 
123 Environmental Epidemiology II (2) ots! 
Zoonoses, deficiency diseases, chronic disease, pneumoconiosis, - 

health, maternal and child health. 


131 Environmental Epidemiology III (1) ation 
Venereal disease: etiology, clinical manifestation's diagnosis; "m and 
and control of syphilis, gonorrhea, chancroid, granuloma, uinale, | 
LGV. 


141 Public Health Entomology I (2) 


ati 
How the arthropods affect man. Study of host-parasite vector - and 
ships; principles of systematic biology and basic insect tax 
toxicology. 

142 Public Health Entomology II (2) , insect 
Identification, life cycles, and bionomics of medically importan 
and other arthropods. 

143 Public Health Entomology III (1) i medically 
Study of chemical, biological, and mechanical control of al 
important arthropods. 

144 Public Health Entomology IV (1) habits and 


Prevention and control of rodent infestation; identification, 


relationship to man. 


151 Public Health Microbiology I (3) 


Medical parasitology, protozoology (intestinal), 
laria), the Haemoflagellates and the metoza (h 
portance. 


152 Public Health Microbiology II (2) 
Clinical bacteriology, characteristics and identification of 
volved in disease, study of rickettsia and viruses. 


idia (m9 
the Haemospors.—. i0 
ciminths) of medic 


the bacteri# w 
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153 Public Health Microbiology III (2) 


Study and identification of the flora of w iter, dairy products, food, and 
the atmosphere 


154 Public Health Microbiology IV (1) 


Mycology: study of medically important fungi, systematic mycoses and 
dermatomycoses. 


171 Industrial Hygiene I (2) 


Chemical hazards: study of diseases from chemical exposure, toxic 
dusts, metal fumes and vapors, gases, and organic compounds. 


172 Industrial Hygiene II (2) 


Physical hazards: biological effects of low and high temperatures, radia- 


tion (electromagnetic, ultraviolet, ionizing), illumination, sound, pressure, 
and atmospheric pollution. 


191 Public Health Administration I (1) 


Activities and organization; philosophy, background, and development. 
Public health activities include vital statistics, laboratory services, edu- 
cation, nursing, and social services. 


192 Public Health Administration Il (1) 


Administrative considerations, including governmental aspects, legal con- 


siderations, fiscal management, personnel factors, and public relations in 
Public health organizations. 


P 
Jench * 


Choi 
"Man: J.F, Burks, Associate Professor of French; A-11, Telephone: 676-6330 


1-2 First-year French (3-3) 


À year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Fren 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, 
composition, reading of modern French prose. 


34 Second-year French (3-3) 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Fren 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading in mod- 
em French prose, introduction to French civilization. Prerequisite: Fren 
72, or two years of high school French. 

Si. 

32 Survey of French Literature (3-3) 
Readings in French literature from the Middle Ages to the present. Lec- 
tures, readings, recitations, and informal discussions. 


Min, 
ister 
*d by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures 


Jia 


x : ; aphic 
Program Adviser: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Geodetic and Cartograph! 
Science; Telephone: 946-3557 


12 Plane Surveying (3) 
Theory and practice in measurement of distances, angles, and ele 
traversing, leveling, and triangulation; stadia surveying, plane coo 
computations, and miscellaneous surveying problems. Prerequisite: 
6 or equivalent. 


13 Geodetic Surveying (3) 


Elements of geodetic and hydrographic surveys; electronic measur 
triangulation, trilateration, and precise traverses; geodetic leveling 8 
cise trigonometric leveling; introduction to geodetic astronomy 8" 
least squares adjustment. Prerequisite: Geod 12, Math 31. 


17 Elementary Photogrammetry (3) 
Fundamentals of aerial photography, photogrammetric optics, anc tere 
graphic processes; mathematics of vertical and tilted photographs; oject; 
oscopy and parallax; planning and executing the photogrammetric Protos- 
radial triangulation methods; photomaps; oblique and terrestria p 
raphy. Prerequisite: Cart 2, Geod 12. 


18 Intermediate Photogrammetry (3) E 
Basic photogrammetry theory and practice. Stereoscopic pot 
ments; graphical and computational methods for adjusting strips lied t0 
triangulation; electronic computers. Method of least squares aPP 
photogrammetry. Prerequisite: Geod 17, Math 31. 


110 Map Projections (3) 
Mathematics of projections; geometry of sphere and ellipso 


conic, cylindrical, and azimuthal projections; geodetic projections. 
uisite: Math 33 or former 23. 


117 Advanced Photogrammetry (3) 33 
Analytic photogrammetry. Prerequisite: Geod 18, Math 24 or ^^ 
155 Elementary Geodesy (3) j 
Principles and formulas basic to theoretical and applied geodesy, ett 
plication to special problems; computations on an ellipsoid, r” satellite 
deflection of the vertical and Laplace’s equation, introduction 
geodesy. Prerequisite: Geod 13, Math 32. 


156 Geodetic Astronomy (3) 


Gidi anion of longitude 
Principles and formulas for the astronomic determination ing 
time, azimuth, and latitude; star catalogues; observing and Maite: Geod 
instruments; practice in observing and computation. Prerequ 
13, Math 32. 

160 Mathematics of Adjustments and Least Squares (3) -tions £0 
Types and distribution of errors, Gaussian and Poisson pare adjust 
damentals of matrix algebra with special emphasis on bee ni oS of 
ment of geodetic networks. Prerequisite: Geod 155; Math 7 


Stat 107. 


vations; 
rdinate 
Math 


ements, 


nd pre 
to 


nd photo 


id; distortions 
Prered" 


* Affiliated with the Department of Mathematics. 
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161 Adjustments in Geodesy and Photogrammetry (3) 
Advanced adjustment theory. Prerequisite: Geod 160. 


Geography and Regional Science 


Lgirman: Marvin Gordon, Associate Professor of Geography and Regional Science; 
» Telephone: 676-6185 


51 Introduction to Geography (3) 


Interrelated processes affecting the character of landforms, hydrography, 
Soils, vegetation, and climate; relevance of their world patterns to man. 


52 World Regional Patterns (3) 
(Formerly World Regions) 


Emphasis on spatial aspects of man's activities within a world regional 
framework. 


125 Transportation Geography (3) 

Problems of interaction, diffusion, and information transfer as they appear 
in a spatial context. 
126 World Economic Geography (3) 


World patterns and processes underlying the areal structure of selected 
economic activities. 


127 World Population and Settlement (3) 


Patterns of world population; factors contributing to population pressures, 
growth, and migrations. 


14] Urban Settlement (3) 


Location, functions, and forms of cities; urban-rural relationships; urban 
Problems and the history of their development. 


146 World Political Geography (3) 


Analysis of the interrelationships between the political community and 
€ human and physical environment. 


148 Principles of Geography (3) 


Study of geographic Principles, technology and tools designed to meet 
Specific needs of teachers. Emphasis on the practical application of geo- 
Braphic concepts and the use of source materials in the classroom. 


149 Principles of Photographic Interpretation (3) 
Fundamentals of aerial photographic interpretation, survey of the appli- 
Cations of imagery application, introduction to nonoptical image forming 
Systems, 

152 Eastern Europe (3) 

161 Latin America (3) 


165 Asia (3) 
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168 Arctic Regions (3) 
Human and physical aspects of the Arctic regions with respect 
environment and potential resources, present state of developm 
special problems encountered. Given in cooperation with the Arc 
stitute of North America. 


to natural 


ent and 
tic In- 


Geology : p" 


Chairman: Geza Teleki, Professor of Geology; Bell 3, Telephone: 676-6190 


1-2 Introductory Geology (3-3) (Campus Course) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours), optional field trips. Surve 
ering the principles of geology. Laboratory fee, $10 a semester. 


y cov- 


3 Introductory Geology (3) off- 
Survey covering the principles of geology. Nonlaboratory course for 
campus students only. 


4 Introductory Geology (3) for 
Geological periods, evolution of life on earth. Nonlaboratory — 
off-campus students only. Prerequisite: Geol 1 or 3, or permi 
instructor. 


125 Marine Geology (3) 
Lecture and map work. Principles of oceanography 
ogy; geology of the deep sea; topography, crustal structure, 
processes, and marine environment. Prerequisite for geology of i” 
Geol 1-2; for students in fields other than geology, permission 
structor. 


141 Introductory Geochemistry (3) (Campus Course) s 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. Principles and theor! x 
abundance, relationships, and distribution of the elements 1n - Chem 
and mineral species. Prerequisite: Geol 114 and 115 or equivalent; 
11-12; Math 30 or former 21; Phys 1, 2. Laboratory fee, $12. 


b 2 
s arine geo 
and subm imental 


es on the 
© «e rock 


Geophysics* —— ak p 


ic 
in Geodetic and Cartograph 


Program Adviser: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer 
Science; Telephone: 946-3557 


105 Elementary Geophysics (3) : 

A we s 

Introduction to geophysics; origin of the earth, geochronology, sel 
gravity, and geomagnetism. Prerequisite: Geol 1 or 3, Ma 32. 


106 Interpretation Theory—Geophysics (3) 
Development of mathematical and physical found 


seismic, gravimetric, and magnetic data. Prerequisite: 
24 or 33. 


mology: 


ations for interpret 
Geop 10» 


* Affiliated with the Department of Mathematics 


ee 
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115 Elementary Seismology (3) 
Principles of seismographs; analysis of stress and strain, interpretation 
of earthquake seismograms, location of earthquakes; seismic waves in the 
earth and the structure of the earth's interior as deduced from geophys- 
ical data, earthquake magnitude energy and intensity, seismic risk and the 
effects of earthquakes, review of earthquake activity throughout the 
world. Prerequisite: Geop 105 


Germanic Languages and Literatures 


Chai s "e 
69s "2^: Carl Steiner, Associate Professor of German; Rice 408, Telephone 676- 
1-2 First-year German (3-3) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Germ 2. Essentials of German grammar; translation of easy prose. 
3-4 Second-year German (3-3) 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Germ 4. Selections from modern German prose; continuation and 
review of grammar. Prerequisite: Germ 1-2 or two years of high school 
German. 


9-10 German Conversation and Composition (3-3) 


31-52 Introduction to German Literature (3-3) 


-"alth Care Administration 
ai; 
Negra" Leon Gintzig, Professor of Hospital Administration; CC-11, Telephone: 


53. 
3-54 Survey of Health Care Organization and Procedures (3-3) 


Primarily for students who wish an over-all knowledge of organization and 
Procedures used in health care policies, hospitals, and long-term care 
facilities, Not open to Master's candidates in Health Care Administration. 


202 Introduction to Health Care Administration (3) 


Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Survey of state, 
National, and community health services; includes medical terminology, 
communicable diseases, environmental sanitation, and biostatistics. 


203 Organization and Management (3) 


Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). History and cur- 
rent character of institutional health care. Organizational functions and 
Structure of various kinds of facilities related to health care administration. 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Mgt 201. 


3 
205 Hospital Management Procedures (3) 


Lecture and discussion (2 hours) laboratory (2 hours). Departmental 
administration Survey of hospital law; hospital forms, procedures, and 


——— 
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systems; and hospital programs pertaining to disaster relief, safety, fire 
prevention. 


209 Health Care Economics and Financial Management (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Economic and financia 
of the interactions between consumers of health care, providers O health 
care, and public and private prepayment and insurance programs. Indus, 
try price structure and the long- and short-term capital requirements 0 
health care institutions. 


1 analysis 


250 Administration for Mental Care (3) 
Special characteristics of administration required in mental 
chiatric sections of general hospitals, mental health clinics, 


hospitals, PSY 
and others. 


History pe- 


ne: 
Chairman: R.P. Sharkey, Professor of Economic History; Stuart 416, Telepho 


676-6230 
rse 


Departmental prerequisite: Hist 39—40 or 91-92 is prerequisite to cour ` aher 
through 158 and 187 through 196; Hist 71-72, to courses 167 through 5; 105-6 
Hist 39-40, 71-72, or 91-92, to courses 162 through 166. Prerequisite to PIS, one 
is either Hist 39-40, 91-92, or a background in a science. Students may Wa iot, 
or more of the prerequisite courses by passing a departmental waiver examin 
by attaining scores of 600 or above on the College Entrance Examination 


: ination* 
Achievement tests, or by good performance on Advanced Placement Examin 


39—40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3-3) . ultural 
Primarily for freshmen. Hist 39: political, social, economic, and € early 
history from ancient times to early modern era. Hist 49: ost 39- 
modern era to present. Students cannot receive credit h 
40 and 91-92. 


71-72 Introduction to American History (3-3) q cul 
Primarily for sophomores. Hist 71: political, social, economos ve 1861. 
tural forces of the United States in their world setting from 
Hist 72: from 1861 to present. 


91—92 World Civilizations (3—3) 
Hist 91: major civilizations of the world to 1500. 
tric and world civilization since 1500. Students cannot re 
both Hist 39-40 and 91-92. 


145-46 History of Russia (3-3) 3 0-190 
Rise and revolution of Russia. Hist 145: the Old Regime, 
Hist 146: Revolution and Soviet rule, since 1900. 


149-50 European Diplomatic History (3-3) eng since the 
The European state system; diplomatic practices and ronge wen 
Congress of Vienna; emphasis on policies and actions Of t $90 studen 

and their statesmen. Hist 149: to 1890. Hist 150: since : 

cannot receive credit for both Hist 150 and 157. 
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163-64 History of Latin America (3-3) 


Political, social, and cultural development. Hist 163: through indpend- 
ence. Hist 164: the national period 


‘179-80 U.S. Economic History (3-3) 


Process of economic growth from Colonial times to the present. Develop- 
ment of various sectors in the economy—such as agriculture, transporta- 


tion, manufacturing, and banking—and their interdependence. Hist 179: 
1607-1865. Hist 180: 1865 to present 


181-82 U.S. Diplomatic History (3—3) 


Tendencies toward isolation, expansion, and collectivism; disputes with 
foreign countries and their settlement; activities of American secretaries of 
state and diplomatic agents. Hist 181: to 1898. Hist 182: since 1898. 


195-96 History of East Asia (3—3) 


Civilizations of China and Japan; emphasis on cultural development and 
social organization. Hist 195: beginnings to about 1800. Hist 196: tra- 
ditional societies on the eve of the modern era, their responses to Western 
cultural influences since the mid-19th century. 


45-46 Research Seminar: Russian History (3—3) 
Prerequisite: Hist 145-46 or equivalent. 


281-82 Research Seminar: U.S. Diplomatic History (3-3) 


Prerequisite: Hist 181-82 or equivalent. 


630 ? Adviser: J.H Coberly, Professor of English; Stuart 405, Telephons: 676- 


1-2 Humanities in the Modern World (3-3) 


Interdisciplinary study of modern W estern thought from the Renaissance 
to the 20th century. Reading and intensive class discussion of five works 
cach semester from the following authors: Machiavelli, Pope, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Goethe, Tolstoy, J.S Mill, Zola, Nietzsche, Kierkegaard, Freud, 
Kafka, Koestler, T.S. Eliot Background lectures on the major intellectual, 
artistic, economic, and social movements 


5-4 Classical Humanities (3-3) 


Interdisciplinary study of the thought of Greece and Rome. Reading and 
intensive class discussion of five works each semester from the following 
authors: Homer, Hesiod, Aristophanes, Plato, Aristotle, Aeschylus, Eu- 
Tipides, Sophocles, Herodotus, Thucydides, Lucretius, Marcus Aurelius, 
Epictetus, Polybius, St. Augustine. Background lectures on the major 
intellectual, artistic, economic, and social movements. 


“Part 
~ me . 
‘ental course offered by departments of History and Economics 


International Affairs* MIC 


Faculty Adviser: B.M. Sapin, Professor of International Affairs and Political Science 
Building T, Telephone: 676-6240 


The following courses are offered only in the War Colleges' curricula: 


250 International Relations of Latin America (3) 

256 Diplomacy Between the World Wars (3) 

257 Seminar: Diplomatic History of World War II (3) 

259 Seminar: International Relations of Western Europe (3) 
260 Fundamentals of National Power (3) 

261 International and U.S. Foreign Policy (3) 


262 National Security Policy of the United States (3) 
263 Intercultural Relations (3) 
265 Seminar: Diplomacy, Strategy, and Arms Control (3) 


267 Seminar: Domestic Bases of Foreign Policy Formulation (3) 
270 Current Economic Problems (3) 
287 Power Politics in the Pacific (3) 
288 Seminar: the United States and the Caribbean (3) 
289 Seminar: Modern China (3) 


297 Readings in International Affairs (1, 2, or 3) 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


Italian? Bp X 
76-6330 


Chairman: J.F. Burks, Associate Professor of French; A-11, Telephone: 6 


1-2 First-year Italian (3-3) comple 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on 
tion of Ital 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, 
position, reading of modern Italian prose. 


3—4 Second-year Italian (3-3) n comp 
i (rs sive O 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University s in "2 
tion of Ital 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, rea m Ital ! 
Italian prose, introduction to Italian civilization. Prerequi 
or two years of high school Italian. 


grammar, 


* Administered by the School of Public and International Affairs. 
f Administered by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures. 
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51-52 Introduction to Italian Literature (3-3) 


Prerequisite: Ital 4 or equivalent. 


loy . 
Malic 


Ch i . . T 
Negue R.C. Willson, Associate Professor of Journalism; Stuart 300, Telephone: 
9425 


146 Government Information (3) 
Growth of information 
formation specialist. 
Operations. 


activities in government and the role of the in- 
Writing and editing for government information 


tin American Civilization—Special Program 


to, 

Pea Director: R.C. Burns: Building E, Telephone: 676-7049 
Gordo. Consultants; C.E. Galbreath, Professor of International Economics; Marvin 
fessor > ASSociate Professor of Geography and Regional Science; J.W. Robb, Pro- 
tory. „Of OMance Languages; Mario Rodriguez, Professor of Latin American His- 


tiong L. Storrs, Instructor in Political Science; H.M. Stout, Professor of Interna- 
airs and Political Science 


101 Latin American Civilization (3) 


A three week, University-conducted study program in a selected area in 
Latin America, effecting a broad synthesis of history, politics, economy, 
Seography, language, and literature in order to achieve an understanding 
of problems and assess national attitudes in the light of 
On-the-spot seminars, guest lectures at universities, in- 
visits tO government offices, first-hand observation of each 
and the operation of its economy, comparisons and contrasts 
among the countries of the area. May be repeated for credit. 


Contempor ary 
World relations 
Struction 
Country 


al 


M 


Nn 
m Bement Sci " 
gs Science 


Associate Professor of Management Science; Hall of Gov- 
Phone: 676.7375 


201 
Advanced Administrative Management (3) 


dvanced course in administration emphasizing principles and practices 
) mmon to administrative units of all kinds. 
03 
Mathematics for Management (3) 
athematic 


al concepts employed in the solution of management prob- 
lus ^PPlications of analytical geometry, functions, elements of calcu- 
» and linear algebra to optimization problems. Prerequisite: algebra. 


94 


204 Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) 


207 Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


Survey of quantitative techniques used in the solution of managemen! | 
problems. Potentials and limitations of mathematical models and prol 
areas for their application. Topics include probability, statistical dec’ 
theory, linear programming, waiting line, inventory replacement 


Individual, group, intergroup, and other human behavior and develop, 


ment; application of social science research to administration. 
applications emphasized. 


211 Executive Leadership and Development (3) 


218 Survey of Data Processing (3) 
y g( card, | 


(Formerly Leadership and Executive Performance) 
Theories of managerial leadership; issues and problems 
leadership in large organizations and at higher management le 
tive selection and development. Prerequisite: Mgt 201 or per 
instructor. 


associated with 
vels; exe 
mission 


Fundamentals of automatic data processing; manual, punched 
electronic data processing principles and procedures; basic mac f data 
guage and advanced language programming techniques; phases “nation 
systems development; role of the manager in management ! Ti of 
systems. Emphasis on proper use of data processing as anothe: 
management. 


hine 18% 


219 Digital Computer Programming Concepts (3) 
FORTRAN = | 


Programming concepts, techniques, and practices; 

COBOL; address modifications, indexing, sub-routines, sub-prog or matting | 
look-up, machine functions, data representation, instruction f roblems. 
and programming systems; government- and business-orient p of 
Students will not become programmers, but will understand . Mt 218 
programming in management information systems. Prerequisite: 

or permission of instructor. 


3) 
220 Comparative Digital Computer Systems and Their Management ( 


N 
N 
— 


223 


* L ese i ul 
Characteristics and capacities of the range of data processing a ments 


in use today, special purpose equipment in business à o 

: : : : als 
recent and prospective equipment developments. Fundament 218 0 
processing installation design and management. Prerequisite: 
219, or permission of instructor. 

plication (3) 

Management Information Systems Development and A oe dat? 
r ^ i tio 
Development of management information systems, "— on mana’, 
processing in operations of government or business, impa requisit? 
ment organization and decision making. Case st ies. 
Mgt 218 or 219, or 224; or permission of instructor. 


Management of a Data Processing Organization (3) LL wn boris and 
Organization and management of data processing function 1n i , 
government; study of types of resources required: planae. standards 
and production of data processing workloads; performan 220; of per 
evaluation criteria. Prerequisite: Mgt 218 and either 219 OT 

mission of instructor. 


MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 9 


224 Theory and Management of Systems (3) 


un 


Advanced course in systems, emphasizing systems theory and the capacities, 


capabilities, and management of current, large systems. Analysis of com 


Ponents and elements of systems and their association with managemen 
concepts. 


implementation 


t 


Applications; various techniques and potential problems for 
Systems of the future are projected with consideration of 


quantitative and technological developments. Particular emphasis on com- 


puter-based and communications-oriented systems. Prerequisite: Mgt 201 
218 


225 Introduction to Managerial Statistics (3) 


Introduction to the mathemat 
plications in management 


science and operations research. Topics include 
random variables, discrete 


and continuous probability distributions; mo- 
ments and other descriptive measures: sampling theory; and an introduc- 


tion to statistical estimation, hypothesis testing, and regression analysis. 
Prerequisite: Mgt 203 oi equivalent 


226 Managerial Statistics (3) 

Management applications of the theory and techniques of mathematical 
statistics. Topics include maxımum likelihood and other methods of esti- 
mation, hypothesis testing, descriptive measures of bivariate distributions, 
regression and correlation, analysis of time series, econometric models 


and multiple regression, statistical decision theory, and the revision of 
Probabilities in decision making Prerequisite: Mgt 225 


227 Mathematical Programming: 1 echniques and Applications (3) 

i; g q P 
Technical and management considerations of linear and nonlinear pro- 
Bramming. Mathematical and computational aspects of linear program- 
ming. Formulation of linear programming models. Studies of applica- 
lions of linear programming. Introduction to theory and application of 
nonlinear programming. Prerequisite: Mgt 203 or equivalent. 
2 - i x 
28 Systems Analysis by Simulation (3) 
Methods of systems 


: analysis via computer simulation. Particular atten- 
lon to inventory 


models, although queueing systems and management 
Planning models are also covered. Prerequisite: Mgt 225, 226. 


229 q.s: -— : 
<9 Seminar: Management Science and Operations Research (3) 


Supervised Study in depth and advanced projects in management science 


and operations research. Prerequisite Mgt 225, 226, 227; or permission 
of instructor 


2 i 
63 Organization and Management (3) 


Contemporary management theory; emphasis on application of manage- 
m 


ent concepts in organizational practice. Comparative studies of current 
Organizational designs 
204, 207. 


4 
68 Management Engineering (3) 
Analysis of th 
ment engineer 
Veys 
agen 


and management processes. Prerequisite: Mgt 201, 


e techniques for initiation and implementation of manage- 
ing programs; emphasis on organization and methods sur- 
» including the study of work measurement, work simplification, man- 
aent audits, and other management improvement programs. 


ics of probability and statistics and its ap- 


96 COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


*280-81 Managerial Aspects of National Security (3 or 4-3 or 4-3) 
-82 

The application of business management principles to the military aspects 
of national security; organization and administration of the Federal Gov" 
ernment for national defense; management of national resources (nature 
human, energy, economic); budgeting and controllership; d 
of requirements; procurement; production; supply management; 
munications. 


287 Relations of Government to Business (3) 


Activities of government in relation to business management in areas of 
labor relations, wages, production, and prices. Trend and change in 
nomic activity and its bearing upon government policy. 


295 Research Methods (3) 


Research techniques, sources of information, array and analysis of 
interpretation and presentation of the findings. 


and com 


data, 


eS 


one: 616 


Chairman: Hewitt Kenyon, Professor of Mathematics; Monroe 422, Teleph 


6235 ; 
i 

No Mathematics courses numbered 1 to 100 are available for college eee 

if the student's previous training in mathematics meets the prerequisite for a 

numbered course. 101 
Graduate credit may not be given for Mathematics courses numbered from 

to 200 without the permission of the Chairman of the Department. ied. prior 
Placement Examination: new students registering for Math 30 are requi» 

to registration, to take a placement examination in algebra and trigonometry: he 
Departmental prerequisite: Math 24 or 33 is prerequisite to courses Mah 101, 

matics from 101 to 200. Exception to this regulation may be made for Masin 

122, and 124. Students anticipating a substantial concentration in m? 

should consult with the Department about early completion of these courses. 


3 College Algebra (3) 
Equivalent to second-year high school algebra. Prerequisite: 
each of high school algebra and high school geometry. 


6 Plane Trigonometry (3) high school 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of 
geometry, or Math 3 (or concurrent registration therefor). 


one yeu 


9 General Mathematics I (3) jc, sets 
For students electing Math 9 and 10 as a terminal sequence. oad , 
number systems. Prerequisite: two years of high school mathe 

10 General Mathematics II (3) Ope 


Statistics and probability, exponents and logarithms, trigono 
requisite: Math 9. 


F z : - : i : at the Ind 
Available only to students in the Master of Science in Administration program 


College of the Armed Forces. 


MATHEMATICS 97 


15 Finite Mathematics I (3) 


( I 
igh school n tics 
16 Finite Mathematics II (3) 
Vecto nd m 
24 Calculus IV (3) 
Solid geomet nt pl 
former Math 23 
30 Precalculus (3) 
| q 
rv. f ) t 
31 Calculus of One V ariable (3) 
Differentiatio rf i 
f ' P J 
ilent 
32 Calculus of Several Variables (3) 
Partial derivatives, multiple te series. Pi 
31 
33 Calculus of Vector Functions (3) 
Element to m s. M 
function theory. Prerequisite: Math 32 
34 Introduction to I inear Algebra (3) 
Linear fu ) dut Í 
ige luc ( S P 
per Ssion Of instructor 
111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) 
Differential equations, linear algebra 
112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) 
Fourier erie | ip lifferential 
requisite: Math 111 
124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) 
Elementary theory of spaces, et nants, equivaler 
rices with polyr omial eleme its, sin rity of matrices 


134 Introduction to Boundary Value Problems (3) 
Prere Math 111 or 142 


quisite 


EON 30 May be 


Waived as a prerequisite r juircment 


jates 
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| 139 Advanced Calculus I (3) 


i : ; js 00 
| Review and extension of elementary one-variable calculus, emphas 
[| 


| | the theoretical foundations. 


LH | 140 Advanced Calculus II (3) 


Calculus of several variables. Prerequisite: Math 139 or equivalent. 


n I | 153 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) digital 
| : , s à : I 
| | 1 Introduction to fundamentals of numerical analysis using modem, equi" 
Il | Í computers. Solution of linear systems and of ordinary differentia equ 
j | | i tions. Interpolation polynomials, iterative solution of nonlinear 


tions, simple quadrature techniques, Prerequisite: Math 111 or 13% 
i equivalent. 


171 Vector Analysis (3) 


| Music 2o —— 
: e; 616 
Chairman: George Steiner, Associate Professor of Music; FF-10, Telephone: 
| 6245 
|| 


3 Introduction to Musical Understanding (3) 


d i jan lements and | 
| Introductory history of musical Styles, related to listening; € 
| materials of music. 


4 Survey of Music Literature (3) 


3 - aural analy- 
Introductory study of musical forms, Structures, and textures; à | 
sis of selected literature. 


| Oceanography* pe 


ograpb* 
HL d Program Adviser: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Geodetic and Cartog" 
n i | it Science; Telephone: 946-3557 
a Ma 


i 11 Navigation (3) 


gie 
x - i í A * ; „ication, 
Theory of navigation, charts, navigation aids, celestial naviga 

| i board instruments, 


101-2 Elementary Oceanography (3-3) 


: : a úi va 
Chemical and physical properties and composition of sea V 


ter, heal 


| budget, distribution of variables, statics, dynamics, water — gu na 
| circulation of the Oceans, underwater sound, propagation of p^ ari? 
|| | rine topography, sea floor deposits, biological classification’, 1, includ 
| il ecology. Spectrum of ocean waves from capillary through - mejationstiPs 
| | internal waves Observations and reduction; history and “eo visit? 
f | between marine sciences. Prerequisite to Ocea 101: Phys 1. 
I | to Ocea 102: Geol 1 or 3. 
| | 
I d in. 


* Affiliated with the Department of Mathematics, 


was ^ 
eer 


PHILOSOPHY 99 


110 Ocean Dynamics (3) 
All aspects of physical Oceanography except waves and tides. Subjects of 
Physical and chemical properties of sea water, underwater sound, and 
Propagation of light. Emphasis on hydrodynamic equations, statics and 
kinematics, currents, heat budget, turbulence, and the general circulation 
and water masses of oceans. Prerequisite: Math 32, Ocea 101. 


111 Ocean Waves and Tides (3) 


All aspects of waves and tides: survey of tidal theory and analysis. Pre- 
requisite: Math 24 or 33, Ocea 101. 


112 Biological Oceanography (3) 


Biological science as related to marine environment. Prerequisite: Ocea 
102. 


113 Marine Geophysics (3) 


Principles of geophysical measurements and interpretation, earthquake 
seismology, sound propagation, seismic refraction, and reflection at sea. 
Elastic wave propagation considerations in liquid and solid media. Sound 
transmission with special application to SOFAR channel studies. Selected 
Teflection and refraction studies offshore: geophysical investigations of 
Some selected trenches. Instruments, i.e., Precision Depth Recorder (PDR), 
etc. A description of the specialties in the discipline of earthquake seis- 
Mology and their application in furthering knowledge of the earth's in- 
terior, Prerequisite: Geop 105, Phys 1. 


114 Chemical Oceanography (3) 


Chemical processes in the marine environment, including composition of 


Sea water, nutrients, natural composition, and variation, carbonate cycle, 
Beochemistry, and extraction. Prerequisite: Chem 12, Ocea 101. 


11 : 
5 Geological Oceanography (3) 
Physiography of the sea floor and geological processes of the ocean basins 
and margins, properties and distribution of sediments and rates of deposi- 
lon; distribution of minerals, structure and origin of the ocean basins. 
Terequisite: Ocea 102. 


“ilosophy 


"R.H. Schlagel, Professor of Philosophy; Rice 611, Telephone: 676-6266 


$1-65 
introduction to Philosophy (3-3) 
hil 61 replaces former 52; Phil 62 replaces former 51) 
Oblems of modern philosophy in relation to scientific and social develop- 
Ments Since the Renaissance. Phil 61: theories of reality. Phil 62: theories 


Nowledge. Phil 61 or 62 may be taken independently. 


— 


Physical Education j 


- 1 . , n 50; 
Chairman: J.L. Breen, Professor oi Physical Education; S-20, Telephone: 676-6251 


K-20, Telephone: 676-6280 


*4 Physical Education Activities (1) 


Two periods a week of instruction 
om those offered each semester. 


ducation 


in coeducational physical € 
ated for 


activities chosen fr May be repe 
credit not to exceed 4 semester hours. 


*5 Physical Education Activities (1) (men) 4 
activities chose 


a week of instruction In physical education 


Two periods 
May be repeated for credit no 


from those offered each semester. 
exceed 4 semester hours. 


*6 Physical Education Activities (1) (women) ar 
Instruction in physical education activities (3 periods a week for fim 
students; two periods a week for second-year students) chosen Y ster 
offered each semester. May be repeated for credit not to exceed 4 5€ 
hours. 

101 Physical Education in the Elementary School (3) . ations 

" a à 1 . : a 
For Elementary Education and Physical Education majors. Imp: 
of child growth and development for school and playgroum P wipes" 


philosophy, curriculum, techniques of teaching, facilitie 


evaluation. 
215 Administration of High School Athletics (3) onfe! 
ajors in Physical Education. Lecture (2 hours), The 


gh school athletic direct. and 


Open only to n 
he administra 


ence (1 hour). For the prospective hi 
philosophy, principles, and procedures essential for t 


development ot à sound athletic program. 


258 Safety Education—Care and Prevention (3) "ur Jia" 
Care and prevention of athletic injuries, school safety, first a1% 
bility. Leads to Instructor ¢ ertification in First Aid 
263 Basic Simulation—Driver Education (3) tion or 
: : i ction. , og 
Orientation and psychological foundations of simulator inst minist” 
eration, care, and preventive maintenance; organization an 
tion of a driver education simulator program 
Physics js 4 
hone: 616 
a a , a ` , le j 
Chairman: Julian Eisenstein, Professor of Physics; Corcoran 102, Telep 
6275 rt 
dep? 
f a "00. 


ES -T. : sent O 
Departmental prerequisite: Phys 31-32 or equivalent, and Gon r 101 t0 
mental adviser, are prerequisite to all courses in Physics numbere of W 
y more 
ration 


* A Physical Education fee of $4.50 a semester 1s required for registi 


activity courses 


in one 9 


100 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


1 General Physics (4) (Campus Course) 


Topics in classical physics which forn ition for modern physics 


Prerequisite: two years of college prep ithematics or concurrent 


egistration for Math 6 I Oratory I 


2 Introduction to Modern Physics (4) (Campus Course) 
(Formerly General Physic 


Selected topics in modern physic cluding electromagnetic phenomena. 
I I i 
Prerequisite: Phys 1 or equivalent. Phys 1 can be waived on the basis of 
the College Ent ice Examination Board Achievement Test or by a de- 
partmental examination prior to registration. Laboratory fee, $11. 


3-10 Introduction to Astronomy (3—3) (Campus Course) 


Lecture (2 hours), recitatic 1 hour laboratory (2 hours). Classical 
through modern astronomy with introduction to ba principles underlying 
astronomical systems and observations. Primarilv for nonscience majors 


Laboratory fee, $11 a semester 


Aa. 
9litica] Science 


lüirp, ' » , 

Teeny” H.L. LeBlanc, Professor of Po S e and P Affairs; C-619, 
Phone 676-6290 

Depa rtme 


Ke ntal prerequisite: P Sc 5-6 is prerequisite to courses in Political Sci 
nümbe 


red from 101 to 200 


5-6 Introduction to Political Science (3-3) 


EM . 
P Sc 5: an introduction to the study of comparative political systems 
Emphasis on contemporary conc ine poli 


tics and government. P Sc 6: sti 


ind techniques used to exam 
re, powers, and processes of Ameri 
Can political systems—Con 
elections, political parties 
ments, 


President, and the Supreme Court; 


e groups; state and local govern- 


103. 4 


State and Local Governments (3—3) 
(Replaces former P Sc 103 Metrop in Government and Politics and 
P Sc 104 State 


5 c. a 7 . 
P Sc 103: state and local political systems, theory of sub-national govern- 
ments, intergovernmental relation metropolitan government and politics 


P Sc 104 urban 
Blonal planning 


y and re 


political systems, issues in urban politics, c 

, and the political process. 

111 C 
9mparative Government and Politics ( 

Introduction to the government and politics of the principal constitutional 

demo. rac 


1 
3) 


ies of Western I pe: ( t B in, France, and the Fede 
BeDUblic of Germany: seco ference to other West Europ 
* tems and the commi nist government of East Germany 
119 e 
" Comparative Government and Politics (3) 
Introduction to the government and politics of the communist nations 


emp " m 
Pħasis on the Soviet Union and the countries of Eastern Europe 


» 5 
»a ft 
*Pplieq nd 161 are related in their subject matter, and credit for only one of the three 


t 
Oward a degree 


— -——— 


M 
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121—22 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics (3-3) 
P Sc 121: separation of powers, federal-state relations 
ulation. P Sc 122: political and civil rights. Prerequisite: jun 


hips, economic reg- 
ior status. 


125 The American Congress (3) 


(Formerly Legislative Organizations) d 
ess ati n 

Congress: the legislative process of the House of Representatives a 
Senate. The men, the committees, and the system. 

126 The American Presidency (3) PE 
Role of the Presidency in public policy formulation, development pt 
institution, the selection process, emphasis on legislative-executive 
tions. 

145 Political Parties and Politics (3) " 

-— : : qvem Ris ates: pa 
Organization and operation of political parties in the United States: P oi 
system and structure, role of ideology, voting behavior, campaigns 
elections, devices for organizing the gov ernment. 

146 Political Pressures and Public Reactions (3) pe 
Public opinion, special interest lobbies, and pressure groups as they 
ate on government to influence public policy. 

151 Public Administration (3) s 

ive 5Y5 


aaministration, administrat 


Theory and practice of governmental nist 
organization 


tems in the public and private sectors, introduction to 
and behavior. 


167 U.S. Foreign Policy (3) 
Constitutional and political factors t 
tion, and substance of U.S. foreign policy. 


"ant 
à ation, exe 
hat determine the formulation, 


171 International Politics (3) foreig? 
o 


International actors, international and domestic environments : forei£? 
policy, global and regional patterns, general charac 9 


policy. 


teristics 


172 International Organization (3) 
Development and operations of the United Nations, re 
and functional international organizations. 


3221100 
gional organizati 


181-82 Public International Law and Organization (3-3) jaw ol 
emphasis on the trait 


Survey of the public law of nations. P Sc 181: S P 
attention to P 


peace. P Sc 182: continuation of the law of peace; 
and the so-called law of war. 


190 Politics of Middle and Southern Africa (3) "T 
Comparative analysis of the political systems of selected countries 


Mediterranean Africa. 


191 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) qurke? 


istern Arab states, 


Domestic and international politics of the es 
Iran, and Israel. 


PSYCHOLOGY 103 


192 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) 
Domestic and international politics of Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, Libya, 


Egypt, Sudan; their relations with states of the Middle East. 


193 Governments and Politics of South and Southeast Asia (3) 
Domestic and international politics of the major states in the area, par- 


ticular reference to India 


194 Governments of China and Japan (3) 
Institutions and processes of the government of contemporary China and 
Japan, with some historical background Attention to ideological forces. 
Students cannot receive credit for both P Sc 194 and 162. 


212 Seminar: Comparative Government and Politics (3) 
Selected topics in comparative political institutions and politics. Each se- 
mester is devoted to a selected country or significant institutional or policy 
problem. Attention is directed to questions of method. 


233 Seminar: Soviet Government and Politics (3) 
Research seminar in selected problems of Soviet domestic government and 
politics. Emphasis: since Stalin. Prerequisite: P Sc 229 or permission of 
instructor 


771-72 Problems in International Organizations (3—3) 


P Sc 271: analysis of the political dimension of international organiza- 
tions; special reference to the United Nations. P Sc 272: examination ol 
the operational and administrative aspects of international organizations; 


Special reference to regional and functional bodies. 


* 
283 Topics in International Law (3) 
Consideration of theory, problems, and cases in the public law of nations 


including the law of peace and the law of war 


* 

285 Diplomacy since World War II (3) 
Recent changes in diplomatic procedures and objectives as compared with 
those of earlier periods. 


299. 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


hy chology 


Chai 
tman: 

) n: BI Levy, Professor of Psychology; Monroe 405, Telephone: 676-6320 
DN 


Dartma. : 
eig, nial prerequisite: Psyc 1 or 5 or 6 is prerequisite to all other courses in 
Prec ù Y. Six semester hours in Psychology courses are prerequisite to Psychology 
Umbered above 100. 


1 
General Psychology (3) 
DOTÉ Fundamental principles underlying human behavior. 
Ofte, : 


Ted 
in Ww, 
ar College programs only 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


8 Psychology of Motivation and Personality (3) 


os as k ; tvati ox 
Introduction to psychology of personality. Principles of motivation, pe 


sonality development, social and cultural factors, assessment and descrip 
tion of personality emphasized 
22 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) he 
Consideration of individual and group differences, adjustments, and 
psychology of learning in relation to education and training. 
29 Psychology of Childhood (3) " 
. = r jai 
Developmental approach to study of the child. Emphasis on the soe 
zation process, learning, and the child’s view of the world. 
101 Abnormal Psychology (3) 
malad- 


Causes, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of various types of ! y 
justments and mental disorders. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours ! 
chology, or 3 in psychology and 6 in a biological science. 


112 Psychology of Adolescence (3) with 
Psychological characteristics and problems peculiar to adolescent as. 
emphasis on applications of psychology to solution of such pro 


121 Psychology of Learning (3) 
Current learning theories and issues. 


129 Theories of Personality (3) 

(Formerly Motivational Factors in Personality) blems 
n : á " : ro 
Survey of personality theories; emphasis on their application to P 


of individuals. 


131 Psychological Tests (3) ici 
n uses in pusiness 


Survey of psychological tests and their more commo ; $7. 
Material fee 


industry, government, law, medicine, and education. 


144 Personnel and Industrial Psychology (3) e1 mat 
A : r n 
Psychological concepts and methods applied tə problems of perotivity: 
agement, human engineering, employee motivation, and pr y 
145 Psychology of Management (3) | selec 
Introduction to principles of industrial organizations and person 
tion. Departmental prerequisite waived. 


151 Social Psychology (3) tion role 
; . " oat ivaliOP B 
Social foundations of attitudes and behavior: cognition, m national 
behavior, communication, small-group processes, racial attitude» 
ism, and war. 


156 Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) 


Psychology of opinion formation, measurement of opini a 
minants of attitudes, psychological processes in propagape"» 
receptivity to propaganda, psychological warfare. 


s ter 
on, social p of 


Chairman D.R 
Telephone 67 29: 


Public Administration 


Cloutier, Professor of Public Administratio Hall of Government 


213 Administration in Gov ernment (3) 


Critical analysis of federal administrative organizations as an integral part 
Of the political system R s of Cong , the Presidency, the Courts, 
Interest groups, political parties, and the public in the administrative proc- 
ess; special attention to centripetal and centrifugal forces 

215 Comparative Administrative Systems (3) 
Examination and ar ysis of the administrative svstems of se ed foreign 
governments; attention to practices applicable to administration in the 


United States 


Seminar: Developmental Administration II (3) 


Problem of the transf I nistrative Capability from \e country to 
another. Political and administrative developmer Unilateral and multi 
lateral approaches. The role of the innovator of administra 


tive development 


Management in the Executive Branch (3) 


Analysis of application of nagement theory and practice in the Execu 
tive Branch of the Federal Government, emphasis on staff responsibilities 
and relationships and internal organization and control 


N 
N 
w 


Behavioral Factors in I arge Organizations (3) 
Analysis of the nature ind i I 


e " te tics Of bureaucracy: dysfunctional- 
‘sm; approaches to policy ince and leadership, particularly in large 


Public organizations; influence and control systems 

Public Personnel Administration (3) 

Survey of basic principles and functions of personnel administration in the 
Public service. Roles of personnel management, recruitment, placement, 


Wage and salary. administration training, retin 


t, and other personnel 
functions 


eme 


N 
w 
N 


Problems in Public Personnel Management (3) 


Analysis and evaluation of 
ernment; 


jor personnel management problems in gov- 


employee-management relations; interagency and intergovern- 
mental relationships. Impact of automation. Evaluation of personnel 
Systems. 
233 Semi . Itilization (3) 
nar: Manpower Development and Utilization (3 
Analysis of 
Ways and 
Brams, 


manpower resources. Research projects and case studies in 

means Ol increasing employee potential; use of training pro- 

executive development, incentive systems 

35 T. 

Technological Change and Manpower (3) 
Research, discussion, and readings l 
Ing from 
developn 


Tale, 
m: 


automation and other technological changes these 
ients in government and business; their implica 
ity, employment, tr 
tions, Anal 


> x i 1 factos f ncine nub- 
. J9*1» OF CCODOILIC, Pc tical, í i OClal ICtOTS inHuencing pul 
lic and priv: 


aining and education, and personne 


ite industry manpower pol 
r 
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| | 246 Urban Dynamics (3) 
Forces that lie behind economic decisions which in turn determine the 

development of cities. 
| 248 Financing Metropolitan Services (3) | 
oca 


I 
Analysis of the structure and administration of public finance of ! 
| governments. 
| 
| 
li 
| 
| 
I 


249 Administration in Metropolitan Area Governments I (3) 


Examination of public administration at the local level. Dev 
trends growing out of the changing urban pattern. 


elopments and 


250 Administration in Metropolitan Area Governments II (3) 


Examination of newly emerging political and social groups in metropoli of 
Examination © 
d 249 or Pe 


areas and their relations to governmental administration. 
federal programs in metropolitan areas. Prerequisite: P A 
mission of instructor. 


251 Governmental Budgeting (3) i) 
i : ai j " en 
Survey of the basic concepts, principles, and practices in gov 

budgeting; interrelationship of planning, programming, and budg 


their role in the management process. 


| | 252 Problems in Planning, Programming, and Budgeting (3) j 
| Intensive analysis of developments in federal planning, programme sju- 
| budgeting; application of new tools in the decision-making proce 


ation of the systems. 


| 254 Seminar: Financial Management in the Federal Service (3) ement 
Functions and interrelationships of central federal financial wn 
agencies, their policy, economic and managerial roles, controllers 
tions, and standards and practices in financial management. 


260 Seminar: Policy Formulation and Administration (3) 


ment, 
p j : * lo 
Analysis in depth of factors and processes involved in policy deve opment 
with particular attention to selected areas of national policy; 4 
i of agency goals and objectives. 


262 Seminar: Science, Technology, and Public Policy (3) 


The impact of science and technology upon public admi 
of both administrative practice and national policies. 


«a in terms 
nistration 1 te 


298 Case Studies in Public Administration (3) 
Analysis and discussion of problems in public man 
| case method. 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) thodolosy: 


| ji Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and me 


300 Thesis Research (3) 


f the 
agement by use 9 


Religion 


Ch 


airman: R.G. Jones, Professor of Religion; O-12, Tel 


9 The Old Testament (3) 

Historical and literary study of the Old Testament with consideration of 
pment of 1 yous ideas, institutions, and outstanding personalities 
10 The New Testament (3) 

Study of New 


pose, dominant 


rature from the standpoint of occasion, pur- 


} t 
rmanent values. Emphasis on approach, struc- 


ture, and sign 


21 Introduction to Religious Thought (3) 


ligi ‘mid 
Traditional religious concepts, languag X contemporary religion amidst 


modern scientific and secular intel 


d the place of reli 


gion in today’s society 


59-60 History of Religions (3—3) 


r i ste tel 59: 
Origins, evolution, and conte mporary status in historical context. Rel : 


l IC 
" " hicm i} 
Primitive religion and the religions of the East (Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Taoism, Confuciar sm, Shinto). Rel 60: religions of the West and Near 
East (ancient religions. Judaism, Christianity, Islam) 


Slay; i 
‘vic Languages and Literatures 


“hair ~ 14 
h JJenhone 76-6335 
Nan; C.A. Moser, Associate Professor of Russian; D 200, Telephone 676-635 


1-2 First-year Russian (3-3) 


giver -om- 
A year course: credit toward a degree at given on com 


Pletion of Slav 2. Beginners’ course in f ff grammar and 
Pronunciation with graded reading, oral drill, and written practice. Lis- 


tening comprehension and oral pr 
$ 
"IE " : i 
“S Scientific Russian for Beginners (3-3) 
An introduction to the essentials of Russian grammar and read 
ern scientific texts 


1g of mod- 


3 , 
74 Second-year Russian (3-3) 
A. year course credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 


pletion of Slav 4 Systematic review of grammar. Study of special pro 


` "n rep ) 
lems of Russian morphology and syntax. Oral and written —€— on 
Assigned topics. Prerequisite: Slav 1-2 or two years of high school Rus- 
sian, 


9-1 ' 
9 Russian Conversation and Composition (3-3) 
Listening comprehension; oral and written practice. Prerequisite: Slav 4 


E OF permission of instructor. 


EI 
lap, la 
Y and Special course 


n . ou lavic Lan- 
It cannot serve as a prerequisite to any advanced course in Slavic 1 
Iteratures 
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91-92 Introduction to Russian Literature (3—3) 
Survey of Russian literature, in translation, from earliest peri 


ods through 


literary masterpieces of the 19th and early 20th centuries. Lecture, re 

tation, and discussion—in English. 
109-10 Advanced Russian Conversation and Composition (3-3) "S 
e; Sla 


Developing proficiency in oral and written expression. Prerequisit 
10 or equivalent. Term paper required. 


161—62 Russian Culture (3-3) 


Survey of Russian cultural heritage from origins of 
sent—in English. Lecture, recitation, discussion, and individu 
assigned topics. 


ancient Russia to pres 
al reports 


165 Soviet Literature from the Revolution to World War lI (3) i 
The fate of lit 


Basic themes, issues, literary figures of the Soviet 1920's. od 
1 w Plan liter 


erature and writers under increasing state control; Five-yeé 
ture. Lecture, discussion, reports—in English 


166 Soviet Literature from World War II to the Present (3) 


Literature in wartime, under Stalinism, and in the "thaws. 
eration of dissident liberals and "underground" literature. 


* The new se 
Lecture, dis- 


cussion, reports—in English 

3-3) 
beginning 
ar to eac 


193—94 Introduction to Slavic (non-Russian) Literature—in English ( 


An examination of non-Russian Slavic literatures from their 


to the present day. Emphasis on themes, ideas, and styles peculi 
literature. The impact of national events and culture on each. 


345 


Sociology 
. 616-6 
one: 


Chairman: R.G. Brown, Professor of Sociology; Chapin 203, Teleph other 
all 


* i : enuisite tO 
Departmental prerequisite: Soc 1 and either 2 or 61 are prerequisite t 


courses in Sociology. 


1-2 Introductory Sociology (3-3) d pe 
í -ulture ś uf» 
Soc 1: general principles of sociology; development of fan yh ot. ur 
sonality, impact of groups and institutions on mans social cial pr Jems 
vey of fields within sociology. Soc 2: analysis of major bat. thei 
confronting the United States; factors producing social P 


nature and treatment 


124 Medical Sociology (3) ntal 


Sociological factors and processes which relate 
. ps in 


: lati i 
health and disease, analysis of patterned social relationsh 
of health and medicine, the hospital as a social system 


126 Urban Sociology (3) 


Place of the city in larger society; 
living, group life, personality, urban housing, 


rban 
4 , 3 ms of u 
growth of the city, problen suburban 


city planning, 3 


development 


SOCIOLOGY 109 


127 Population Problems (3) 
Composition of populations, trends in population growth and population 
pressure, factors producing population movements, effects of migration, 


population policies genics and birth control 


129 Race and Minority Groups (3) 
Analysis of relationships between dominant and minority groups in $0- 
ciety, particularly in the United States; nature a range of problems; 
analysis of the phenomenon of prejudice. 


130 Social Stratification: Class and Status (3) 
Nature of class structure, patterns of status, prestige relations, differential 
class behavior, analysis of comparative social structure and social mobil- 
ity. 

131 Social Institutions (3) 


Functional analysis of basic social institutions: family, education, religion, 
economy, and state in the structure of American society. 


133 Sociology of Education (3) 


Analysis of educational systems from an institutional and organizational 
perspective and as agencies of socialization; relationships of education in 
general to society, including technological, communal, and subcultural 


components. 


134 Marriage and the Family (3) 
Courtship as a social process, marriage and marital adjustment, develop- 
ment of the family, parent-child relations, family problems, disorgamiza- 
tion, divorce and 


family reorganization. 


135 Juvenile Delinquency (3) 
Factors producing delinquency, juvenile detention, the juvenile court, train- 
ing schools, treatment of offenders. 


136 Criminology (3) 
Nature and distribution of crime as related to the development and oper 
ation of criminal law and various social and legal institutions in the ur- 
ban society 


138 Social Disorganization (3) 
Analysis of factors contributing to disruption of social groups, institutions, 
and communities; study of attempts to establish social controls to prevent, 
minimize, or mitigate the effects of socially disruptive conditions and 
events. 


139 Saci : 
? Society and the Deviant (3) 
Analysis of relationships of society, socializ ation, and deviancy. Social re 
Sponses to deviancy and criminal offenders; rehabilitative program in com- 
munity, courts, and schools. 


14 " 
l Social Research Methods (3) 
Introduction to scientific method in the de elopment of social theory and 


€4 104 
the solution to social problems. Pret ite: Stat 53 or 104 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


149 Modern Sociological Theory (3) "- | 


Systematic study of contemporary schools of sociological theory; 
European and American development; evaluation of scientific cO! | 
tions of each school. Prerequisite: Soc 61. 


| Spanish* i . sl m | 


Chairman: J.F. Burks, Associate Professor of French; A-11, Telephone: 676-6330 
1-2 First-year Spanish (3-3) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University giver 
pletion of Span 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, 
composition, reading of modern Spanish prose. 


3—4 Second-year Spanish (3—3) cot 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given v mod 
pletion of Span 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading ^. Span 

| ern Spanish prose, introduction to Hispanic civilization. pPrerequisit®: 

1-2 or two years of high school Spanish. 


| 51-52 Survey of Spanish Literature and Civilization (3-3) 


| Social, artistic, and cultural background of Spanish literature. 
| readings, recitations, and informal discussions. 


Lectures 


| Special Education — 
$ 7 ^ ~ ; 616 
$ . : J a e: 
Chairman: Perry Botwin, Professor of Special Education; C-429, Telephon 
6170 
201 Introduction to Special Education (3) i ) 
! (Formerly Introduction to the Education of Exceptional Children " and 
Survey course to acquaint prospective teachers with special — 
to help them become aware of the various educational modific 
essary to accommodate children in a school program. 
204 Problems in Urban Education (3) affecting 
Problems and issues in urban education; emphasis On factors py P" 
Admission 


| successful educational practice in low-income areas. 
mission of instructor. Q 
s 
240 Educational Programming for Children with Behavioral ep seo 
with behavioral poral 
he light of conte" 
tructor. 
| 


Analysis of educational provisions for children 
through study of ecological considerations in t ’ 
special education theory. Admission by permission of ins 


* Administered by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures. 
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242 Clinical Teaching of Children with Behavioral Problems (3) 
(Formerly Clinical Teaching of Emotionally Disturbed Children) 
Lectures and discussions exploring various psychoeducational techniques 
of teaching children and adolescents with behavioral problems, interper- 
sonal interaction between teachers and disturbed children, use of group 
factors in the teaching-learning process, and selection of appropriate 
teaching methods and materials. Admission by permission of instructor 


251 Psychosocial Considerations in Special Education (3) 


Psychological and sociological factors in special education programs and 
Practices. Admission by permission of instructor. 


263 Special T aching of Severely- and Multiply-handicapped Children (3) 


Specialized programs, techniques, and methods for teaching children with 
Severe disabilities. Admission by permission of instructor. 


303 Administration and Supervision of Special Education (3) 


Philosophy and nature of special education; program organization, ad- 
Ministration, and development. Surveying local-level needs; program 
evaluation and supervision. Admission by permission of instructor. 


3 = , n : 
04 Recent Research and Trends in Special Education (3) 
(Formerly Recent Research and Trends in Exc« ptional Children) 
Emphasis on research methodology and considerations. The unique prob 
*ms of doing research in special education. Procedures and sources for 


Obtaining research funding. Admission by permission of instructor. 


306 Cn; ` , one — è . ; > 
6 Guidance and ( ounseling Families of Children with Special Needs (3) 
(Forme rly Guidance and Counseling of Exce ptional Children) 
Working with parents and community agencies in meeting the educational 


and social needs of young children. Admission by permissior of instruc- 
tor, i 


308 Ins : A . : 
08 Instructional Media and Technology in Education: Past, Present, 
and Future Relationships and Implications (3) 


À review and consideration of technological developments as they affect 
Special education; consideration of operating principles of various kinds 
of hardware, including printing, audio-visual equipment, television, and 
Computers; status of software fot use with hardware. Admission by per- 
Mission of instructor. 


342 Ss 
£ Seminar: Crisis/Resource Teaching (3) 
(Forme rly Ady anced Seminar: Emotional Disturbance) 
Topics and concepts relevant to an exploration of alternative models in 


© education of children with behavioral problems. Admission by per- 
mission of instruct 


tor. 
360 Learni 
Learning Disabilities: Identification and Implications (3) 
A Study of 
J the 


f nature of various learning disabilities and the implications 
9r meeting the 


developmental needs of the child. 
370 
Intrapersonal Dyn 


Small grou 


Ing r | 
Dg roles and interpersonal techniques in teaching exceptional children. 
Admission by p 


amics in Special Education (3) 


P exploration of intrapersonal factors essential to understand- 


ermission Of instructor. 


Speech and Drama 


en 
: E 0 
Chairman: G.F. Henigan, Professor of Speech; Auditorium 6, Telephone: 676-635 
1 Communicative Speaking and Listening (3) 
(Formerly Effective Speaking) EM 
Basic theories and principles of speech communication; composition, ©, | 


: ia . L 3i ic sit 
livery, and criticisms of speaking in interpersonal, group, and public 
uations. Recording fee, $2. 


Voice and Diction (3) 

Development of naturalness, correctness, and clarity in * 
speech. Analysis and correction of individual speech deem of 
through tapes and weekly performances. Class instruction on con 
acceptable voice and diction standards. Recording fee, $4. 


conversational 


9 


— 


Parliamentary Procedure and Group Participation (3) 
Principles and procedures for effective speech communication © 
successfully at various levels of responsibility in academic, "rs 
; A . es y , 
sional, civic, or business organizations. Prerequisite: Sp&D 10 
permission Of instructor 


*111 Business and Professional Speaking (3) 
(Formerly Effective Speech Communication) 


: ak 
~ ais : , -<ional SP€ 
Study of the communication process in business and professio ms 


^ ; 2 . ici ro! 

ing; practice in presenting technical reports; selling policies, P ocior 
and services; interviews; conferences; speech in training anc * 
activities. Primarily for nonmajors. 


121 Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (3) 


all groups 
ommittees and small £ 1 oF 


Process of thinking and problem solving in c T 5 
methods of leading discussions and conferences. Prerequisite: 
permission of instructor. 


Statistics EM 
i . 616-6355 
Chairman: Solomon Kullback, Professor of Statistics; C-311, Telephone: 6 
: ourse 


Departmental prerequisite: one entrance unit in algebra is prere 


in Statistics numbered below 100. ) 
Campus Co" "m 


+51 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3) ( -— 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distri " nA 
estimation, tests ot n 


scriptive measures, probability, sampling , $9 
correlation, time series, index numbers. Laboratory fee, 97 


+52 Mathematics of Finance (3) (Campus Course) 


ds, 
valuation of stocks and ‘bon 
depreciation. 


sinking 
Interest and discount, annuities, 
funds, amortization, valuation of depletable assets, 


ay be su" 
* This course can be adapted to the needs of a specific group d off campus, may 
f Stat 101-2; Basic Principles of Statistical Methods (3-3), which is offere 


stituted. 


112 
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101-2 Basic Principles of Statistical Methods (3-3) 


C 


X ction t th making Of statistica iecisions 


107 Statistics for Engineers (3) 


109-10 Quality Control and Reliability Techniques (3-3) 


iu X prob: y xlels for quality control and reliabil 
p We 


y applicatio Prerequisite Stat 91 or 10 


111 Business and Economic Statistics I (3) 


Statistical processes as tools in decision making in areas of economics and 
business. Prerequisite Stat 51 or permission of instructor 


112 Business and Economic Statistics II (3) 


Case work illustrate quantitative procedures for solution of economic 


Swedish 
Chai ` TE 
619g nan: Carl Steiner, Associate Professor of German; Rice 408, Telephone: 676- 


1-2 First-year Swedish (3-3) 
A year C i - credit tow if | 


c degree at this University given on com 


Pletion of Swed 2. Essent 


s of Swedish gramma conversation, com- 


Position, and reading of simple prose. 


Let 


iste 
Ted by 
Y the Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures 


————— ——' 


THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY 

e Columbian 
change 
on Unk 
ame 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as Th 
College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was 
in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Washingt 
versity. The debt of the University to George Washington, whose n 
bears, is an intangible one. 

George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgent 
upon the establishment of a National University in the Federal City. all 
hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students fro 
parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing ^ 
local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, y^ his 
as the theory of republican government. To further the materialization © ny 
hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Comp 
"towards the endowment of a University to be established within the -— i 
the District of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government 
that government should incline to extend a fostering hand towards 1 ass 
Congress never extended “a fostering hand." The Potomac Company P 
out of existence, and Washington's bequest became worthless. gren! 

Fully conscious of Washington’s hopes, but motivated primarily by 4 min- 
missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicate e in 
isters and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of à « e" 
the District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of tioned 
erend Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and pe a 
Congress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress o sif n 
charter which was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. f every 

“That persons C say 
| Trustees; nor sha 


insisted 
y ins he 


guard the College's nonsectarian character it provided 
religious denomination shall be capable of being electec á mittance 
person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refuse dvà 

into said College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or à 
thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion: 


; lege 
/ m—- n Col 
During the entire time when the institution was known as Columbia 


s 5 s : A if ha 
its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and à t 
x ding nor 


between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets exten ‘nal SC l 

Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Moa period, 

was located downtown. For the better part of the Columbian Univers! Y rteenth 

the buildings of the University were situated along H Street between 

and Fifteenth Streets. The Medical School group still remains there veloped 
During the last half century the University’s present plant has been Bottom 

in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy 
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between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
he area is not without its reminders of historic interest to the University. 
resident Monroe, who signed the charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. The first 
resident of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for 
ly years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and Washing- 
ton Selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National University 
* had hoped to see established 


T ^ 
HE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


George Washingt 


on University includes eleven colleges, schools, and divisions, 
as follows: 


, Columbian College of Arts and Sciences*, through its lower and upper divi- 
nons, Offers four-year programs in the arts and sciences leading to the degrees 

achelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and (in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Pathology and the l niversity Hospital) Bachelor of Science in Medical 
a gy. The lower division also provides the first two years of the prelega] 
- Premedical programs; the preprofessional work required for admission to 
tio Schoo! of Education, the School of Government and Business ei 
on, and the School of Public and International Affairs; and a terminal Asso 


x Arts curriculum in Accounting Columbian College — € 
‘lon over off-campus programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
tl Studies, Bachelor of Science in Environmental Health, Bachelor of 
Q ence In Geodetic and Cartographic Science, and Bachelor of Science in 
eüOgraphy, These off-campus programs are administered by the College of 
enera] Studies ‘ 

The c > 


Se x Graduate School of Arts and Sciences* offers advanced study and re- 
arch Jena: E. 
of M leading to the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master 
ne Master of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. : ^ 
icin * School of Medicine* offers work leading to the degree of Doctor of Med- 
e, i i 
T} i y 
M. National Law Center offers courses leading to the degrees of Juris Doc 


; Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, Master of Comparative Law 
C Merican P 


Ontinu: ractice), and Doctor of Juridical Science; and special programs in 
‘he 5 Legal Education T Hes X. 
bre. “a of Engineering and Applied Sc ience offers courses pecs m 
trica] p Bachelor of Science in the following areas: Civil Engine Y: r^s 
“‘Agineering, Measurement Science, and Mechanical Engineering. jradu 
POgrams lead to the degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering 


2 l 2f 
tio Distrat ion, 


and Doctor of Science. The School also has academic jurisdic- 
OVer the of 


March I-campus Master's degree programs at the NABAct mq. Re- 
ese Center and the Naval Ship Research and Development Labora Er 
The $ campus programs are administered by the College of General Studies. 

Sch 


Breeg of EM of Education offers undergraduate programs — à 

Watio e achelor of Arts in Education and Bachelor of Science in +p b 

Maste ' Braduate Studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in J uca ` 
T Of Arts in Teaching, Education Specialist, and Doctor of Education. 


1 te 

of the S n College Of Arts and Sciences and the Graduate School of Arts and yUrrQp ere: 
Medi Pig Of Medicine in offering the combined degrees of (1) Bachelor of Arts 

and (2) Master of s. ence and Doctor of Medicine 
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The School of Government and Business Administration offers undef nd 
a 


ate programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Business Administration 
graduate programs leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Government 
Master of Arts in Health Care Administration, Master of Business Administra 
tion, Master of Public Administration, Master of Urban and Regional Planning: 
the Graduate Certificate in Health Care Administration; the degrees of Doctor 
of Business Administration and Doctor of Public Administration. The Sc 
also has academic jurisdiction over off-campus programs leading to the degre% 
of Bachelor of Science in General Studies and Master of Science in Admini 
tration, which are administered by the College of General Studies. 
The School of Public and International Affairs offers undergraduate p 
grams leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and graduate programs lea int 
to the Certificate of the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies and the degre is 
Master of Arts. The School has academic jurisdiction over the off-camP. 
program leading to the degree of Master of Science in International Affai 
which is administered by the College of General Studies. o 
The College of General Studies supplements the adult education program. 
the University through campus and off-campus study; conferences, semi, 
and special projects; and continuing education and noncredit programs. 
College also administers the off-campus programs over which Columbian 
lege of Arts and Sciences, the School of Engineering and Applied vr 
School of Government and Business Administration, and the School © 
and International Affairs have academic jurisdiction. ts not 
The Division of University Students makes available courses for studen 
candidates for degrees in this University 
The Summer Sessions 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


*,¢ , 

George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting agent? 

the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. | f Uni- 
The University is on the approved list of the American Association v i 

versity Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examinati ined full 


The School of Government and Business Administration has wie in 
membership in the Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges ot Busin - plic 
istration since 1961. It joined the Council on Graduate Education ac rter 


Administration in 1966. By invitation, in 1968, the School became of pus! 
academic member of the American Association of Collegiate Schools are stu- 
ness Assembly. The programs in Public Accounting designed to PrePY 4 py 
dents for Certified Public Accountants examinations have been app th Cart 
the state boards of New York and of Maryland. The program in He 


programs 


Administration has been accredited by the Association of University 

in Hospital Administration since 1962. 

LOCATION R^ and 
r 1 Lm. h „nia AVE 1 
The University is in downtown Washington, between Pennsylv — (he white 
19th, F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas the Corcor®® 
House, the World Bank, the United States Information naan ices dminis" 
Gallery of Art, the Department of the Interior, the General $ "Genter for the 


tration, the National Academy of Sciences, and the Kennedy 
Performing Arts. 
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GOVERNMENT 


4 pu à aeg y endowed ind s governed by a self-perpetuating 

he men E “ Ay ! the President of the University as an ex officio member. 

ivided D ers of the Board are named for a period of three years and are 

Meeting : d $ on, classes. The members of ne class are elected at each annual 

Member o fill th pl ices Of the members whose terms of office expire. Two 
S Of each class are nominated by the Alumni Association. 


THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The Objec tives 


ciat f this Association are to unite the graduates who wish to asso- 
late the £ : 
themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes, 


t : 
s 0 Promote the general welfare of the University 
» matriculated in any school of the Uni- 
n good standing, or any person who 


ring, research, or administrative staff 


ven Bible members are those 
Silty and who have left the 


ICIL 


as been a member of 


bers « University or of the Board of Trustees of the University. Active mem- 

are those eligible members who are current contributors (dues or other- 

‘ Mciation life members of the George Washington l niversity General Alumni 

tribu pay Alumni Association of any school of the University, or con- 
The te the George Washington l niversity Fund. ko 

logge ^ umnt Office is in Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
E alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes of ad- 


Css Or 
[ JU ; . " | 
alumn; Occupation and to supply information with regard to their fellow 


Eq THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Ward Karrick Morris, LL.D.. ¢ 


-arles p 
times 4 Mory Phill ps, LL.B., LL.M., Vice Chairman 
ohn W fatlack Mitchell, M.A.. Secretary 

; : hompson. Jr., B.A., Assistant Secretary 


hairn 1 
lal ian 


J 


i "alhoun Baker, LL.D 
"Haroj Hollis Bellows, B.A., M.A 


Mo Be A Butler, LL.B 

C; aplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 

ligene c, Michael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt. D., L.H.D., D.CL. 
Henry : assin € arusi, M.A.. J.D 

Mi Jac m Clausen, J.D. 

Donald Ee ochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 

yy B a B.A., M.B.A., J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 

rry > 


nore Dowling, B.A., M.D., Sc.D. 
loh, n ` Duncan 


Oo V" 
nner Duncan, B.A.. LL.B. LL.D. 


L 


Omi 

n 

ated by the Alun 
mn 


ns 


* Nominated by the Alumni. 


"o" wo. 
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Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President of the University ® 
officio 
Mrs. Katharine Graham, B.A. 
Melville Bell Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 
Richard Arnold Harrison, B.A., M.A. 
Brooks Hays, B.A., J.D., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., D.D., HH.D. 
Joseph H. Hirshhorn 
John Edgar Hoover, LL.M., LL.D., Sc.D., D.C.L. 
Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 
Lewellyn A. Jennings 
David Matthew Kennedy, LL.B., B.A., LL.D. 
*Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt. 
Franklin Jerome Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 
Jeremiah Milbank, Jr., B.A., M.B.A. 
Godfrey Leon Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
*Beverly Ann Henry Oliphant, B.S., M.S., M.D. 
Thornton W. Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 
Charles Emory Phillips, LL.B., LL.M. 
Sidney Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. 
Orville Findley Rush, J.D. 
Carleton D. Smith 
Charles E. Smith 
Douglas Rathbone Smith, B.S.C. 
Mark Sullivan, Jr., B.A. 
John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A. 
*William Gregg White, B.S. in C.E. 
John Johnston Wilson, LL.B. 
Watson W. Wise, Ph.B 
Stephen Russell Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 
James Otis Wright, B.S., J.D. 
Eugene M. Zuckert, B.A., LL.B., LL.D., Sc.D. 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


Walter Maximillian Bastian, LL.B., LL.D. 
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APPENDIX: RECENTLY ESTABLISHED 
REGULATIONS 


THE FOLLOWING UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS are under review and may be subi 
to change in connection with the establishment of judicial processes. Bulle 
and handbooks incorporating any changes will be issued as appropriate. 
The following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was approved " 
the University’s Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 

Whereas, safety and order are essential preconditions of the 
and indeed of the very concept of a university; and 

Whereas, The George Washington University is committe 
free speech and freedom of assembly, and to safeguarding t 
protest on campus; and is committed equally to maintaining t 
safety of the campus, in the knowledge that all rights are in je 
violence and civil disorder prevail over law and reason; | Uni- 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington ands 
versity: that in the event a demonstration at this University exceeds the bo 
of free assembly and lawful advocacy, and demonstrators are engaging " 
lawful acts which cause or imminently threaten injury to persons or nu 
or which obstruct or interfere with normal and necessary University activ”. 
this body affirms the authority of the President, or other University 9 
designated to act in his absence, to take such reasonable steps, if poss! iyersitY 
consultation with the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the pe and 
Senate and the President of the Student Body, as are required to resto 
preserve order; including, if deemed necessary and appropriate, SU 
students or faculty engaging in such acts, and use of such law enfore 
sonnel as are needed to effect the removal, arrest, and prosecution ie? 
lators. Any such suspension shall be reviewed by an appropriate = 
soon after order is restored as is practicably possible. 
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sober 
The following was approved by the University’s Board of Trustees en % 
19, 1968: — o 
Any student suspended from The George Washington Univers Y ey shall 
grounds of exceeding the bounds of free assembly and lawful p : 
have his suspension reviewed by the Hearing Committee on Studen oi prac 
The George Washington University as soon after order is restor 
ticably possible. 


The following resolution, submitted by the Student Life © 

proved by the University’s Board of Trustees on October 19, ra tra 
Be it resolved that The George Washington University: it busin 

commitment to freedom of expression (a) by continuing to permi 


neat : oni nduct 
government organizations which are recruiting employees to - to 


à tacle 
tivities at designated places on campus, and (b) by placing noe ovided, 


‘ r 
dents who may wish to protest the presence of such ree p rupt t 
ever, that such protest shall be orderly and shall not impede 
cruiter in his activities. 
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Iniversity affirms its place as a forum for the free exchange of ideas 


ud. ' assuring that guests invited to speak on this campus at duly scheduled 
. etings Shall have the right to appear and to be heard, and (b) by sanction- 
ng the Ireedom 


Xf stude to express dissent from the views of the speaker, 
vided, however, that that expression of dissent be orderly and nonobstruc- 
tive, 
st The University distinguis! es between orderly protest and resistance-by-ob- 
^ie a 
je «on; It accepts the former as a legitimate expression of dissent while re- 

ting the latter as an abridgement of the freedoms of the individuals who 
May b, 


Y be its object. 


Th 


TW follow ing was 


approved by the University’s Board of Trustees on October 

, 1968. ` 

ih George Washington University is opposed to discrimination based on 
e : i z i 

Orga, (colo or creed. Such discrimination may have appeared in campus 
,S"llZations in 


the past. In the future, however, no organization can be recog- 
nondi Supported by the University unless it provides continued assurance of 
;.."rimination in membership practices and in intent, considered adequate 


? Teley. : £ 
evant committees and officers of the University 


he f 
l9, log ine was approved by the University's Board of Trustees on October 


those a University cannot condone violations of law, including violation of 
3 which proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of certain drugs. 
academic community should know that administrative action, 
lay include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other 
Oder (6 Or suspension or dismissal from the University, may be taken in 
i Protect the interests of the University and the rights of others. 
Paculty E Of Trustees reaffirms the responsibility of the President and the 
* 9 Continue to implement this policy. 


e foll ; 
the Un; ving resolution, 


lvep 1,» submitted by the University Senate, was approved by 
TSity’s Board of 


lrustees on January 16, 1969: 


th " resolved by the Senate of The George Washington University: Any 
having 9f the University (including as members of the University all persons 
E formal connection with the 1 niversity) 
lip nentes in conduct that unreasonably obstructs teaching, research, 
"hiver in "I nreasonabl, Obstructs free access to members or guests of the 


r to L Niversity 


(c 
) Who disobeys 


ha 


\d) y, 
Liven” damage 


buildings, or 
general regulations of the University, or 


$ University property or injures members or guests of the 


for his conduct by dismissal from the University, or by some 
i through procedures established within the University 
t its members. 

insure due 
action on 


In sq vernment o 
bag ime, to i process, any student subject to dismissal or other 
the grounds of violating any of the premises of this 
at his discretion, the right of review of the action by the 
mmittee on Student Affairs. 


all have 
Sit sah ave, 
Caring Co 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (A.A.)) m 
lor of Arts (B.A.), Bachelor of General Studies (B.Gen.Std.), Bachelor 9 ith) 
ence (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in Environmental Health (B.S. in Env.He? d 
Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science (B.S. in Geot. and 
Cart.Sc.), Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology (B.S. in Med. Tech.) 
Bachelor of Science in Oceanography (B.S. in Ocea.) 

of 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Master of Arts (M.A.), Masts) 
Fine Arts (M.F.A.), Master of Music (Mus.M.), Master of Science Phi 
Master of Science in Forensic Science (M.S. in Forens.S.), and or 9 
losophy (Ph.D.) 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE: Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


Master 
(J.D.), Master of Laws (LLM) eri 


Master of Comparative ewe (S.D? 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER: Juris Doctor 
of Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.), 
Practice) (M.Comp.L.(Am.Prac.)), and Doctor of Juridic: 

jvil EY 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: ) By (BS 
gineering) (B.S. (C.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Electrical Enginee 
(E.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Measurement Science) (B.S. ( A 
lor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) (B.S. (M.E.)), Master "^ of S% 
(M.S.), Master of Engineering Administration (M.E.A.), and 


ence (D.Sc.) v 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: Bachelor of Arts in Education (B.^- in Teach? 
of Science in Physical Education (B.S. in P.E.), Master of Arts ! jalis 
(M.A.T.), Master of Arts in Education (M.A. in Ed.), Educati 
(Ed.S.), and Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 

SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINIST RATION: 
Administration (B.B.A.), Bachelor of Science in G Maste 
Gen.Std.), Master of Arts in Government in Govt.), i 

in Health Care Administration (M.A. in H.C.A.), ! : 
tration (M.B.A.), Master ot Public Administration (M.P.A.). Master P plant 
in Administration (M.S. in Adm.), Master of Urban and — minis 
(M. of Urb. and Reg.Plan.), Graduate Certificate in Health ion p.BA” 
tion (Grad.Cert. in H.C.A.), Doctor of Business Administra 

and Doctor of Public Administration (D.P.A.) 


arna. Bachelor of 
FFAIRS: eni of 19.5.92» LA) 
Affairs (M.S: ® 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL A 
tificate of the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies ( 
Arts (M.A.), and Master of Science in Internationa 
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Of the 17 ^86 Of General Studies, 7 
Academic prey: 116 
hace I Work load, 13 


linea, 7? “4-26, 35. 42 T 
anced n, 26, 35, 42-43, 45 
Alpha g;, Standing, 25 26, 29, 31, 35, 43 


la Lambda, 23 


e “Administr 
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Centen Phy Courses, 714-75 


‘ “campus, 5 1-64 
tist, Program of s 


"leo .” “Olrses 75 tudies, 17 19 
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» and divisions of the 
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6, 44 Sive ex Ip, 8 


“mination, Master’s 


Alumni association, 117 
Anthropology course, 68 
Appendix: recently established 

regulations, 120-21 
Application 

Fee, 10 

For admission, 8 


on, 19 


For graduati 
Art courses, 68 
Attendance, 14, 20 
Auditing, 9 
Automatic Data Processing, M.S. in 
Adm. area 7 


of concentration, 36-37 


Business Financial Management, M.S. 
in Adm. area 

Business Management, M.S. in Adm. 

concentration, 36, 37-38 


arca of 


Concurrent registration, 9 

Conduct, 20, 120-21 

Conferences, seminars, and institutes, 
46 

Continuing education for women, 
46-48 

Continuous registration, 10, 19 

Correspondence courses, 26 

Counseling, 8, 48 

bbreviations, 66 

umbers, explanation of, 65 

Course substitution, 36 

Courses of instruction, 65—113 

( redit, 18, 65 


Course à 
Course n 


of concentration, 36, 37 
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D 


Dean’s Council, 8 
Dean’s List, 20 
Degree programs, 7, 24—46 
Degrees: 
Bachelor of General Studies, 24—27 
Bachelor of Science in Environmental 
Health, 24—26, 33-34 
Bachelor of Science in General 
Studies, 24-26, 27-29 
Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and 
Cartographic Science, 24—26, 29-31 
Bachelor of Science in Oceanography, 
24-26, 31-33 
E 
Economics courses, 76-77 
Education courses, 77-82 
Education directors of area instruction, 
see Off-campus centers 
Employment, student, 23-24 
English courses, 82-83 
Entrance requirements, 8—9, 24—26, 35, 
42—43, 45 


F 


Fees and financial regulations, 9-13 

G 

General Alumni Association, 117 

Geodesy courses, 86-87 

Geography and Regional Science courses, 
87-88 

Geology courses, 88 

Geophysics courses, 88—89 

Germanic Languages and Literatures 


courses, 89 
Government of the University, 117 


H 


Health Care Administration courses, 
89-90 

History courses, 90-91 

History of the University, 114-15 


Index of off-campus centers, 49-50 
Industrial Personnel Management, M.S. 

in Adm. area of concentration, 36, 38 
Institutes, 46 
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Degrees (cont'd): 
Master of Engineering Admin 
45 
Master of Science, 42—45 : 
Master of Science in Administration» 
34—42, 45 
Master of Science in International 
Affairs, 45—46 
Dishonesty, regulations concerning, 21 
Dismissal of students, 22, 120-21 1 
Distinction, degrees earned with, 20-2 
Dropping courses, 17-18 


istration, 


Epidemiology and Environmental 
Health courses, 83-85 
Examinations: 
Admission Test for Gradu 
Business, 35 
For waiving curriculu 
14 
Master's comprehensive, 36, 44 
Validating, 11, 25 


iate Study in 


m requirements 


French courses, 85 


Governmental Administration, "Y f 
Adm. area of concentration, 36, 
Grades, 14-16 T 
Graduate Study in Business, Admission 
Test, 35 
Graduation: 
Application for, 19 
Fee, 10 
Requirements, 19-20 


Honor society, 23 
Honors, 20-21 
Humanities courses, 91 


^ 


International Affairs courses 9^ Adm. 
International Commerce, . 9 

area of concentration, +7, 
Italian courses, 92- 3 


J 
ee, 


J s m 
Q9urnalism course, 93 


L 


EL 

Lati ; 
in American Civ ilization, special 
Program, 93 
ave of absence, 19, 20 
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Ma 
na " > ; "P 
i nent Engineering, M.S. in Adm. 
“a 0f concentration, 36, 39 
agemen: c 
C; nt Science courses, 93-96 
€ Science — Operations Re- 
— M.S. in Adm. area of concen- 
M, on, 36, 39. 40 
D ager} tA ne 
area al Accounting, M.S. in Adm 
of concentration, 36, 40 
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None, 
cred: 
Credit Programs, 46 
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NOgraphy courses, 98-99 
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Philot of fees, 12 
Mica] y course, 99 
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Physic *ducation courses, 10( 
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Of concentration, 36, 40 
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I brary, 21-22 
Location of the University, 116 


Master's comprehensive examination, 
36, 44 

Master's degrees, 34—46 

Mathematics courses, 96-98 

Military cooperative programs, 45—46 
itary leave, 19 

Military transfer of students, 19, 20 

Music courses, 98 


Off-campus centers, 51-64 
Index of, 49-50 


Psychology courses, 103-4 

Public Administration courses, 105-6 

Public Financial Management and Budg- 
eting, M.S. in Adm. area of concen- 
tration, 36, 41 

Public Personnel Management, M.S. in 
Adm. area of concentration, 36, 41 


Religion courses, 107 
Residence requirements, 19-20, 26, 35, 43 
Rules of the University, right to change, 
?? 
he 


Russian courses, 107-8 
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S 


Scholarship, committee on, 8 

Scholarship requirements, 14-17, 19, 26, 
28, 29, 31, 33, 35, 43 

Selective service information, policy on, 
22-23 

Semester hours, explanation of, 65 

Seminars, 46 

Service schools, credit through, 25 

Slavic Languages and Literatures courses, 
107-8 

Sociology courses, 108-10 

Spanish courses, 110 


T 


Thesis, 11, 20, 36, 43-44 
Time to complete M.S. and M.E.A. 
degree requirements, 44—45 
Transcripts of record, 11, 17, 18-19 
Transfer: 
From other institutions, 25, 26, 35, 43 
Within the University, 18 


V 
Validating examinations, 11, 25 
Ww 


Waiver examinations, 11, 14 


Warnings, 16 
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Special Education courses, 110-11 

Special honors, 21 

Speech and Drama courses, 112 

Statistics courses, 112-13 

Student information, release of, 22 

Student services, 23-24 

Suspension, 17, 120-21 
Financial, 12 

Swedish course, 113 . 

Systems Management, M.». 
area of concentration, 36, 


Trustees, Board of 117-18 
Tuition, 10, 11 T 
Projected increases, 1971-74, 


Veterans education, 23 
Ew 


Withdrawal, 12-13, 17-18 


zx ation for. 
Women, continuing education for, 
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FACTS ABOUT GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


General Information | Private, Nonsectarian, Coeducational, 
Founded 1821 


Location | Washington, D.C., bounded by 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 19th, F, and 
24th Streets, N.W. 


Number of Students | 5,162 (3,150 men, 2.012 women) 
1969 Summer Sessions 


Geographical Origin of Students | 49 states, District of Columbia, 62 
1969 Summer Sessions | foreign countries 
Number of Full-time Faculty | 228 
1969 Summer Sessions 


Number of Part-time Faculty | 96 
1969 Summer Sessions 


Students from Other Institutions | 348 students from 209 institutions 
Enrolled in the 
1969 Summer Sessions 
Residence Hall Rates | Multiple occupancy, $100 a five-week 
1970 Summer Sessions | session; single occupancy, $150 a 
five-week session (see page 22) 


Undergraduate majors: Accounting, American Civilization, Anthropology; Aj 
Statistics, Art History and Theory, Biology, Botany, Business Administration, 
ness and Economic Statistics, Chemistry, Chinese Studies, Civil Engineering, 
cal Archeology and Greek, Classical Humanities, Dramatic Art, Economics, 
cal Engineering, Elementary Education, Fine Arts, French Language and L 
Geography, Geology, Germanic Languages and Literatures, History, 
Affairs, International Business, Journalism, Latin, Latin American Studies, 
(English, American), Mathematical Statistics, Mathematics, Measuremen d Litera” 
Mechanical Engineering, Medical Technology, Music (Applied, History " medi- 
ture, Theory), Philosophy, Physical Education, Physics, Political Science, nd- 
cine, Psychology, Public Affairs, Religion, Russian Language and Literature, d Liter- 
ary Education, Sociology, Spanish American Literature, Spanish Language an 

ature, Speech Communication, Speech Pathology and Audiology, Zoology. " 1 
Study leading to graduate or professional degrees is offered in the Gradus, e 
of Arts and Sciences, the National Law Center, the School of Modam of Gove 
of Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Education, the A al Affairs. 
ment and Business Administration, and the School of Public and Internation 
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A SUMMER SEMESTER IN THE 
NATION'S CAPITAL 


er 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY offers a two-term one 
14 semes 


program which makes it possible for students to earn jast 
hours of credit during the summer months. The Library, € el 
rooms, and residence hall are air-conditioned. For courses WU 
at specific times, refer to the hourly schedule on pages at the 5 
of this catalogue. For term dates, see the calendar on pages 
and 6. 


CALENDAR FOR THE 1970 SUMMER SESSIONS 


a PPlication for Graduation —An 
ted and 


Session of 


“Application for Graduation” form must be 
the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for the summer 
the senior or final year. 
ring the Summer Sessions wi 
“ptember 30. | 
ave 


Students completing degree requirements 
ll be awarded diplomas (no formal convocation) 
970, provided they have completed all degree requirements and 
applied for graduation as a part of registration for the Summer Sessions. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 
AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


First Session 


June 15 Registration for first 5-week session and 8-week courses (10 
am-8 pm) Monday 

June 16 First 5-week session classes and 8-week courses begin Tues- 
day 

July 3 Holiday Friday 

July 21 First 5-week session classes end Tuesday 

July 22 First 5-week session examination day Wednesday 

August7 — Eight-week courses end Friday 


August 26 Master's theses completed in summer due in appropriate 


Dean's Office Wednesday 
5 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


July 23 


July 24 
August 7 
August 26 


August 27 
August 28 


June 8 
June 9 

July 3 

July 17 
*July 20—22 
July 23 


July 24 


September 2 
September 3-5 


June 15 
June 16 
July 2 
July 3 
July 6 
July 6 
July 6 
July 18 
July 24 
July 25 


July 27 


August 14 


September 17-19 


* Classes scheduled Wednesday evenings for the 13-week session will meet on W 


Second Session 


Registration for second $5-week session (10 am-7 pm) 
Thursday 

Second 5-week session classes begin Friday 

Eight-week courses end Frida) A 
Master's theses completed in summer due in appropriate 
Dean's Office Wednesday 

Second 5-week session classes end Thursday 

Second 5-week session examination day Friday 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


Registration for all sessions (12-7 pm) Monday 

First session and 13-week session begin Tuesday 
Holiday Friday 

First-session classes end Friday 

First-session examination period Monday-W ednesday 
Registration for students attending 2d session only (2- 
Thursday 

Second-session classes begin Friday 
Last day of classes Wednesday 

Second session and 13-week session 
Thursday-Saturda) 


7 pm) 


examination period 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


_g pm) 
First 3-week workshop session registration (10 am 8 P 


Monday 

First 3-week workshop session classes begin Tuesday 
First 3-week workshop session classes end Thursday 
Holiday Friday h m); 
Second 3-week workshop session registration (9 am-6 P 
classes begin Monday in 
Six-week session registration (9 am-6 pm); classes beg 
Monday à 
Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed. July comprehensi” 
nation applications due Monday 

National Teacher Examinations Saturday y oo 
Second 3-week workshop session classes end Friday » 
Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed. comprehensive examin 
Saturday é ames pm); 
Third 3-week workshop session registration (9 am 
classes begin Monday n classes 
Six-week session and third 3-wee 
end Friday 


e exami- 


tions 


k workshop sessio 


FALL SEMESTER 1970-71 


Registration—Thursday—Saturday 


22. 
ednesday, Juy 


THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


: WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 
fan College in the District of Columbia 
me in 1873 to Columbian 1 

niversity, 


It ears, 


as The Colum- 
The name of the institution was 


niversity and in 1904 to The George Washing- 


The debt of the University to George Washington, whose name 


x IS àn intangible one 
George Washin 
Pon the estab] 
Oped that, 


Parts 0 d 
lo f the 


Cal pre 
a t 


gton, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 


ishment of a National University in the Federal City. There he 


sciences, students from all 
^d citizenship, throwing off 
a knowledge of the practice, as well 
Opes, w. of republican government To further the materialization of his 
“i Wards ashington left a bequest of fifty shares of TI 
the 5.5 the endowment of 


while being instructed in the arts and 


country would acquire the habits of goc 


Judices and gaining at first hand « 
* theory, 


ne Potomac Company 
à University to be established within the limits of 


tha prie of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if 
Ongre ment should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it The 
Qut of ex never extended “a fostering hand The Potomac Company passed 
Pun istence, and W ashington's bequest became worthless 
Misting onscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
Minister Y urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated 
s 


in ` and laymen sponsored a movement 
the Di 


for the establishment of a college 
strict of Columbia 


eren Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the 
tion, d Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and peti- 
Ongress for a charter. 
T charter which was apr 
‘Ong of o. 
Nor y 


After much delay and amendment, Congress 
oved by President Monroe on February 9, 
guard the College's nonsectarian character it provided "that per- 
: religious denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; 
Mdm ia An) person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused 

ce into said College, 
tages thereof, for : 
lege. Ting the entire 


its 
Crag 


Ned 
l 21 


Va or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or 
or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion.” 
time when the institution was known as Columbian Col- 
activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half 
“tween the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north 
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Medical School 


from Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The " 
period, 


was located downtown. For the better part of the Columbian University 
the buildings of the University were situated along H Street between Thirteent 
and Fifteenth Streets. The Medical School group still remains there. 
During the last half century the University's present plant has been devel 
oped in that section of the o!d First Ward familiarly known as "Foggy Bottom, 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Within a few squares are the White House, the Department of the Int the 
State Department, the World Bank, and many other governmental offices an 
t its reminders of historic interest 
lived at 20 
rend Obadiah 
and Eye 


e of the 


erior, 


international agencies. The area is not without i 
to the University. President Monroe, who signed the Charter, 
Eye Street. The first President of the Board of Trustees, the Reve 
B. Brown, was for fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth 
Streets, and Washington selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the sit 
National University he hoped to see established. ts 

The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian College of AT 
and Sciences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; 
professional schools, which include the National Law Center and the s¢ 
of Medicine, Engineering and Applied Science, Education, Government an 
Business Administration, and Public and International Affairs; the College : 
General Studies; the Division of University Students; and the Summer Set 

The George Washington University is privately endowed and is governe c5 
a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an ex 0 


member. 
ACADEMIC STATUS 


The George Washington University is accredited by its regio . 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. i. 
The University is on the approved list of the American Association o 
versity Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination 
The National Law Center is a charter member of the Association o Ad- 
can Law Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education an 
missions to the Bar of the American Bar Association. The School of $* j 
is a member of the Association of American Medical Colleges and can 
the medical colleges which have been continuously approved by the a plied 
Medical Association. Curricula of the School of Engineering -— " the 
Science in Civil, Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering are accredite tion iS 
Engineer's Council for Professional Development. The School of Educ 1 
a charter member of the American Association of Colleges for Teac chef 
cation and is accredited by the National Council for Accreditation © er- 
Education. The Department of Chemistry is on the approved 
ican Chemical Society. The School of Government and Business Colleges 
tion maintains full membership in the Middle Atlantic Association | became 
of Business Administration, and by invitation, in 1968, the School chools 
charter academic member of the American Association of Collegiate re 
of Business Assembly. The Programs in Public Accounting designe 
pare students for Certified Public Accountants examinations have ram in 
proved by the state boards of New York and Maryland. The POniversit 
Hospital Administration has been accredited by the Association of 
Programs in Hospital Administration since 1962. 


ist of 00077. 
list € inistrà 


been 8P” 
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EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


hand University Library Ihe University Library contains approximately 
394,116 volumes and, with the exception of the law and medical collections, 
5 housed in the Library Building 


egulations governing the use of 


the Library, the circulation of books, and 
the use of 


reserve books and periodicals are available at the service desks of 
the I ibrary. 


Other Library Facilities 


l in Washington.—The student has access also to the 
ibr; à 

rary of Congress, the Public Library of the District of Columbia and 
ranches, the Library of the Pan American l nion 


the Library of the Bureau 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
the Library of the United States Office of Education, the National 
‘ary of Medicine, the Library of the Smithsonian Institution. and many 
ST great Qv the government departments 

esearch Facilities of W ashineton 


ailw ay Economi cs, the Library 
Culture. 


l collections of 


ul [he MISRNDDM of the summer sched- 
E Of classes permits the full-time student to 
Study, at first hand, 


avail himself of the opportunity 
1 back 
background fi 


he working of the Federal Government and so to form 
intelligent and useful citizensh 


Ip 
e he department ìl libraries of the Federal Government are a multitude of 
Orts f 
E made by eminent specialists in all fields of science on the results of 
v 


ànd research in the bureaus 
servatories of the Nation 

addition t 
warch f 


» experimental stations, laboratories, museums. 


n 
Oo the governmental 


acilities of such scientific 
* situated in Washington, as the ( 
C duc; tion, the National 


collections the student has available the 
and educational groups, whose headquarters 
arnegie » Institution, the American Council 


Ou Academy of Sciences, the National Research 
X nci], the National Education Association, and the National Geographic 
Xiety. z 

CONg s 
Ae, ORTI M OF UNIVERSITIES OF THE WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN 

^ INC, 
Pive 


u : rre 
sity o p  Versities in Washington, D.C American University, Catholic Univer- 
Americ a, George Washington Univ rsity, Georgetown University, and 
arc ot J 
Odin, | University have formed a Consortium through which they are co- 


inion i8 the use of their respective facilities. As the arrangement develops, 
d Seniors, and graduate 


' students in approved programs leading to degrees 
fom 4, 9€ of the universities will increasingly have the opportunity to select 
bes E combined offerings of all five universities the particular courses which 

Part tic et their needs. 
tve Cipation is limited to 


campus degree candidates. The following, how- 


uman and sophomore students, and students in Canon 
Medicine, and Theology. 


lay p üre aw. cluded: frest 
$5, * V, Dentistry. 
Mug, courses. 
TM and courses 
hse, E from the 
"tor à * Officer 


" such as Private instruction (as in music or art) or tutorial 
in preparation for passing the language requirement, are ex- 
Consortium prograi am. Also excluded are courses offered in 


[raining Cor ps programs A student may not take courses at 
e " universit that are available at his own 
w^ Fadent registers and pays at his own university for all Consortium 
b her 
e 


* p; are no refunds for Conso rtium courses in the summer. 
a m 
8€ 16 for information concerning registration for Consortium courses. 
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| f THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
| 
Edward Karrick Morris, LL.D., Chairman 
Charles Emory Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Vice Chairman 
y James Matlack Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 
| John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A., Assistant Secretary 
| Robert Calhoun Baker, LL.D. 
l *Harold Keith Bradford, B.A., LL.B. 


f 
| George A. Butler, LL.B. 
Mortimer Maxwell Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D., D.C.L. 
Eugene Cassin Carusi, M.A., J.D. 
Miss Jacqueline Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 
*Donald C. Cook, B.A., M.B.A., J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 
*Harry Filmore Dowling, B.A., M.D., Sc.D. 
Harry F. Duncan 
John Bonner Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President of the 


University» ex 


officio 
Mrs. Katharine Graham, B.A. 
| Melville Bell Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 
i Brooks Hays, B.A., J.D., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., D.D., HH.D. 


Joseph H. Hirshhorn 
John Edgar Hoover, LL.M., LL.D., Sc.D., D.C.L. 


Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 
| Lewellyn A. Jennings 
Í David Matthew Kennedy, LL.B., B.A., LL.D. 
| *Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt. 
Franklin Jerome Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 
Jeremiah Milbank, Jr., B.A., M.B.A. 
Godfrey Leon Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
| Thornton W. Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 
| Sidney Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. 
Carleton D. Smith 
Charles E. Smith 
Mark Sullivan, Jr., B.A. 
*William Gregg White, B.S. in C.E. 
John Johnston Wilson, LL.B. 


Watson W. Wise, Ph.B. 
Stephen Russell Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 
James Otis Wright, B.S., J.D. 
Eugene M. Zuckert, B.A., LL.B., LL.D., Sc.D. 
i HONORARY TRUSTEES 
| 
| Walter Maximillian Bastian, LL.B., LL.D. 
| Newell Windom Ellison, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
{ D lu - 
| * Nominated by the Alumni. 
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Charles Carroll Glover. Jr , M.A., LL.B.. LI D 
Alfred Henry Lawson, LL.B., LL.D 

John Keown McKee 

Benjamin Mosby McKelway. Litt.D 

Walter George Ross, LL.D 

Sidney William Souers, B.A.. ] L.D 

“wis L. Strauss, Sc D., LL.D., L.H.D 
Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D 

loyd Bennett Wilson 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 
THE UNIVE RSITY 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D.. LI D., 
*rold Frederick Br ight, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for Academic Affairs 
“ary W illiam Herzog, B.S., Vice President and Treasurer 

pour Alpert, B.A., M.D., Vie e President for Devel pment 


E Ohn Cantini, Jr., LL.B , Vice President for Administration 
iliam Dav 


President 


ouis id Johnson, B >... Direc tor of the Budget à A 

Wir Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Advanced Policy Studies 

te lam Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., Vice President for Student A ffairs 
derick Russell Houser, M A., Registrar 

seph , 


oung Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 


E — 
COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


Cay; 
V " à s ; Yr 
e » Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 
"ces 

Athor o 

} Ur Edward Burns, Ph.D , Dean of the Graduate School 


x of Arts and Sciences 
Rober arks, M.S., M.D., Dean of the Medical Center 


aroj Kramer, B A., LL.B., Dean of the National Law Center 
: 'd Liebowitz, D Ae.E., Dean of the School of Engineering "and" Applied 
> Clence 
Sdney 
hey Tillman, Ed.D., Dean of the School of Ei 
e, Alton Dockeray, Ph.D., Dean of the 
by sy Administration 


rt 
On Malcolm Sapin, Ph.D.. Dean of th 


lucation 
School of Government and Busi- 


te School of Public and International 


the College of General Studies 
of the Division of University Students 
Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions 


M $e Martin Koehl, M.A., Associate Dean of Columbian College of Arts and 
luy ences 
cj, Joseph Feffer, B.A., M.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, for 
Án cal Affairs 

Mini "Clvor Griffin, Ph.D., Associate 
Q nee ation and Planning 
“Ce Alfred Lowe, B.A., Ed.M., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, for 
“Search 


Dean of the Medical Center, for Ad- 
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Frank Nelson Miller, Jr., B.S., M.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Cente", 


for Student and Curric ular Affairs 
William Wallace Kirkpatrick, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the 
Center » 
Ralph Clarke Nash, Jr., B.A., J.D., Associate Dean of the National Law Cente’ 
for Graduate Studies, Researc h, and Projects 
Edward Andrew Potts, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the Na 
Calvin Trexler Klopp, B.A., M.D., Medical Director of the University & 
Victor Frederick Ludewig, B.S., Administrator of the University Hosp!’ 


National Law 


r 
tional Law Cente 
Clinic 
al an 


Clinic Arts 
Joseph Louis Métivier, Jr., M.A., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of 
and Sciences j Arts 


Robert Clinton Rutledge, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College 9. 


and Sciences 


* à , ; Aris 
Harry Elwood Yeide, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of 


and Sciences School 
William Francis Edward Long, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate 

of Arts and Sciences f Engi- 
Galip Mehmet Arkilic, Ph.D., Acting Assistant Dean of the School 0 

neering and Applied Science Education 


Robert Edward Baker, M.A., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of 


Blake Smith Root, Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the S hool 
Jean Marie Gladding, M.A., Acting Assistant Dean of t 


sity Students " 
Lawrence Winkler, M.A., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the Summer Sessio 


of Education 


x iver- 
he Division of Unt 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


THR PR 


of f OGRAMS OF THE SUMMER SESSIONS have been planned to meet the needs 
ull- 


and part-time students. 
lring the summer of 1970, Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the 
“ate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Engineering and Applied 
fe, the School of Government and Business Administration, the School of 
€ and International Affairs, and the Division of University Students offer 
leng; Sin two 5-week sessions, with some graduate seminars and courses ex- 
ng over an 8-week period. The School of Engineering and Applied Sci- 
rs courses in an 8-week period. The National Law Center offers 
Week * in three sessions, and the School of Education offers courses in a 6- 


Session and three 3-week workshop sessions. 
* time 


len 
i 


Pubi 
Q0 


at which each course is offered (session and hours) is stated at the 
hed he course description. For the convenience of the student an hourly 
ule of ¢ lasses, arranged by session, appears on pages 98-103. 


Em. Admission 
L 

n ICATION FOR ADMISSION OR READMISSION 

Hg ] 

y a ga ICATION FOR ADMISSION to degree candidacy should be accompanied 

ig. ^" application fee. There is no application fee for the student who is 
Plyin k 


8 for nondegree status in the Division of University Students. 


ON 
DEGREE STATUS 


imitation for nondegree status in the Division of University Students should 
date Wey With any required credentials, by the Friday before the registration 

the Session for which admission is sought (see Calendar, pages 5 and 6). 
Og 
j - CANDIDACY 
lh ei 


hts 
from Secondary 
Yon 


ther schools wishing to begin college as degree candidates, 
an cond term of the summer session, must submit applica- 


the first or se 
all required credentials prior to March 1. 
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Undergraduate transfer students from other institutions, applicants for gradu- 
ate programs, and readmission applicants must submit application and require 
credentials prior to May 1 for the first summer session and June 1 for the sec 
ond summer session. 

For admission to the National Law Center, see pages 27-28. 

Records presented become the property of the University and cannot b 
turned. 


e Te- 


APPLICATION FORMS 
be used 


The tearout postcard form inside the back cover of this catalogue may form 
te 


to request the Dean of the Summer Sessions to furnish the appropria 
for admission or readmission to the University for nondegree status OF or : 
degree program. Students who attended the University in the spring semeste 
of 1970 do not need to reapply to attend the Summer Sessions. 


THE STUDENT NOT SEEKING A DEGREE 


The student not seeking a degree from this University should complete appli 
cation for admission to the Division of University Students. (See P 
above.) This nondegree-granting division makes the work o 
available to five types of applicants, in accordance with the following Te 
ments: : o 

1. The student registered for a degree at another institution is admitted v 
the extent that facilities permit. No transcript of record is required one 
student has been subject to academic or disciplinary action.* 

2. The student over 21 years of age who is not working for à d 
or another institution may be admitted to take courses for which 
quate preparation, as determined by the department concerned. A tr 
record is not usually required. * tended 

3. Secondary school applicants under 21 years of age who have not àt eor 
a college or higher institution may be admitted if they meet the a 
quirements of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences (see pages 24- ad of 

4. Under special conditions, secondary school applicants under 21 Yoollege 
age who have been accepted by a regionally accredited university OT only 
for the fall semester of 1970 may be admitted for the summer puc o 
without filing a transcript if they submit a photostatic copy of their ^e 
unconditional acceptance. School 

5. Secondary school students applying for admission to the Seconda stated 
Honors Program may be admitted in accordance with the requiremen 
on pages 39—40. 


egree in this 
he has ade- 
anscript 


THE STUDENT SEEKING A DEGREE 


An applicant from a secondary school must 
1. Send to his high school principal the high school recor 

by the University, with the request that the completed form 

Office of Admissions. 

* For admission to the Division of University Students the student must 


eligible to continue in the institution last attended during the past calendar 
eligible for admission if he has been suspended within the past calendar year. 


provided 


d form P 10 the 


be maile 


ng and 

: tanding ©; 

be pA student 5 
year. 
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2, Request a report of College Entrance Examination Board test scores be 
‘ent to the Office of Admissions directly from the Educational Testing Service, 
l'Inceton, N.J., or Berkeley, Calif Every applicant is required to submit 
ores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test and the English Composition Achieve- 


"ent Test. In addition, an Engineering applicant must take the Mathematics 
st (Level I or II). 


An applicant who h 
fe 

quest each registr 
( 

td, even thou 
Irom the 


as attended one or more institutions of higher learning must 
ar to mail to the Office of Admissions a transcript of his rec- 
gh credits were not earned. 
à institution last attended 

he report of 


An honorable dismissal is required 


the Graduate Record Examination, the Miller Analogies Test, 
. > N orp 7r ~e » q 
T the Admission Test for Graduate Study in Business, where applicable, should 
à 
“Company application to graduate degree candidacy. 


Registration 


Y STUDENT 


MAY NOT 
s b, 


REGISTER FOR CLASSES until admission to the University 
en approved by the appropriate office. 
E Student previously registered in this University who was not registered cud 
op PUS courses during the spring semester preceding this registration must apply 


md receive a letter of readmission from the Office of Admissions (under- 

i etate and nondegree) or appropriate Dean's Office (graduate), before he 
Bible for registration aes 

qr B tration days and hours are stated in the calendar at the front of this 
Ogue, 


fist All Students except those in the National Law Center should "p 
i lo the first floor of the University Library, 2023 G Street, N.W., where 
mca be given materials and detailed information Coopers pt 
istr ures. Degree candidates in Law secure their registration packets < 


Han "lions at the Office of the Dean of the National Law Center in Stockton 


t Registration packets for all students (except those in the National Law Cen: 
l'éBistering on June 15 and July 23 will be distributed from the University 


p 
E 


ac 2023 G Street, N.W. On all other registration dates (Law a ae 
Ye ^w Will be distributed from the Office of the Registrar, Rice Hall, 212 


treet, N W. 


tude 1 ’ í e ou 
lite, dents Planning to take courses in the first session and also in other sessic 
r i for al er courses. 
Stud in the summer may register at the first registration for all summer cc a 
e ^ ali ade > second ses- 
ton ‘Nts who Wish to register for the second five-week session, the secc 


aw Ww he third ee-week 
sgj aw, or the second three week, the six-week, or the third three-we 
0 


tions - Education may register on the stated registration a i 
dar T on any earlier summer registration date (see peram + wá 7 ^3 
LN Pages 5-6). Tuition for all courses is due and payable 
Ww e eure ing the Summer 
Bisig ut expecting to complete requirements for degrees during + m" 
ior Must apply for graduation as a part of registration for the f 

ns 


ànd pay the appropriate fee 


——m 
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In special instances, with the permission of the instructor, a person who has 
been admitted to the University may be registered as an auditor in a class with- 
out being required to take active part in the exercises or to pass examinations. 
No academic credit will be allowed for such attendance. A student who takes 
a course as an auditor may not take the same course later for credit. 

Summer Law students planning to take the New York Bar examination must 
register for both sessions, complete both, and carry a program of at least ten 
class periods a week (if day students) and at least eight class periods a week (! 
evening students). 


REGISTRATION BY GW STUDENTS FOR CONSORTIUM COURSES 
Students interested in taking courses at any of the four other universities in 
the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. (see 
page 9), should consult the program announcements of the other universities 
Consortium application forms and instructions are available from the Registra 
after the student has obtained his registration packet. nt 

In order to participate in the Consortium program (1) the graduate stude : 
obtain the approval of his adviser and should ascertain from the departme, 
of the university where the course is taught whether or not he is eligible for a 
course and whether there is space in the class, or (2) the undergraduate e 
dent must obtain the approval of his adviser and must ascertain from the is 
partment of the university where the course is taught whether OT not "S 
eligible for the course and whether there is space in the class. Specific 
quiries should be addressed to the Registrar. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDY ^ 
Changes in programs of study may be made only with the permission of "E 
viser or major professor and the dean or director of the college, school, OF 
sion concerned. 

Students should consult the deans' offices concerning final dates 
changes in schedule may be made. 


on which 


Fees and Financial Regulations Sa 
THE FOLLOWING FEES have been adopted for the summer of 1970: 


Tuition Fees 
For each semester hour* (except for work taken by candidates - _ 
degree of Doctor of Juridical Science and all other Doctoral candi a $68.00 
in residence in the University prior to the 1967 Summer Sessions)..." 1,900.00 
Doctor of Juridical Science, including the final examination..." 


* Candidates for doctoral degrees (except for the degree of Doctor of J rog deste” 
dence in the University prior to the 1967 Summer Sessions may complete on + for the 
For tuition ec 


schedule for payment of tuition fees in effect prior to July 1, 1967. 
of Doctor of Juridical Science, see above. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


University Center Fee (charged all Students registered on campus*, non- 
refundable ) 


For a : Y 
9r each semester hour for which the student registers $3.50 


Addition 


al Course Fees 

In ertain courses additional fees, such as laboratory and material fees, are 

ings as indicated in the course descriptions. These fees are due with the 
. On fee for the course Breakage of apparatus is charged against the in- 

ane! Student. When breakage is in excess of the normal amount pro- 
*d for in the | fee, the individual student will be required to 

as are determined by the department concerned. 


aboratory 
'! such additional charges 


C 
"'Mduation Fees 


Mociate in Arts abi Ro AL, 10.00 
«c * . + . . 
Qarclor 8, Master’s, Education Specialist, and Doctor's degrees TS 25.00 
Tlifica te of the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, Graduate Certificate in 
falth Care Administration.... 25.00 
P 
“e for Binding Master’s Thesis... 10.00 
be 
e e E 
for Mi, rofilm Service and I rinting Abstract of Doctoral Dissertation 55.00 
M $ 
becia] Fees 
App): 
ication fee (degree candidate) nonrefundable 25.00 
reg ation fee, Unclassified Students in the National Law Center, non- 
Mm I dable . Ml ent $ococepinepgreeenpensoriangnngoooaygianonoenninais RC 5.00 
lu, On tests (when required) à; ...6.00-12,00 
Tegi : 
tinpe tration fee, for failure to register within the designated period...... 15.00 
a "lement fee, for reinstatement after financial suspension for nonpay- 
ln. Of fees oeny 15.00 
logue’, check fee, charged a student whose check is returned because of 
^re icient funds or improper drafting u 15.00 
tare examination to qualify for advanced standing and for each special 
Wi, nation s ; "dap 5.00 
i. 
borat test for foreign students (when required ) NT Nr —C E 5.00 
by the) Check-out fee, for failure to check out of chemistry laboratory 
tions) date deadline set by the instructor xi "T 3.00 
ee ĉacher Examinations fee, for Bachelor of Arts in Education de- 
serj andidates 19.00-13.00 
à ipt fee, for each transcript of record 1.00 
io... : 
X Lp tration 9n campus in the University entitles each student to the follow- 
J Versity privileges: (1) the services of the Student Career Services Office: 
i a. Use of the University Libr 


ary; (3) medical attention and hospital serv- 
These privileges terminate when the student 
€ University. 


“Scribe 
LM Tibed on pages 19-20. 
\ 's Or Is s Se ) 
E dismissed from th 
* m; 
A “ar 3 
Y Copetum Charge for any student during the entire Summer Sessions will be $37.50 Students 
"t on (BE of General Studies are charged the University Center Fee only when registered for 
campus 


E 
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PAYMENT OF FEES 
attend classes until 


No student is permitted to complete registration or to 
e at the time 9 


all fees are paid. Fees for each session are due in advanc 
registration. : 
An auditor pays all fees chargeable to the student registered for credit. 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 

allowed; this 
Universities 
fund 


Registrations are for the session, and no refunds or rebates are 
regulation also applies to courses taken through the Consortium of 
of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. In no case will tuition be re 
because of absence from classes. I 
Payments apply only to the session for which registration charges are - 
curred, and in no case will these payments be credited to another session , 
term. fore 
Students in chemistry who fail to check out of the laboratory on Or — 
the date set by the instructor, unless excused by the instructor, will be charge " 
$3 check-out fee. A student who drops a course before the end of the sessio 
must check out of the laboratory at the next regular laboratory period. iyen 
Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be 8 
a student who has not a clear financial record. 


University Regulations ee 


STUDENTS IN THE SUMMER SESSIONS are subject to the University regulation 
governing students enrolled during the academic year. Degree can vu 
referred to the catalogues of the schools in which they ar À 
degree students should consult the Undergraduate and Graduate Ca nivel 

Academic Credit.—The Summer Sessions are an integral part of 
sity. Academic credit for completed work will be given toward the appro 
degrees in the various colleges and schools of the University in accordane 
their separate regulations and requirements. the cà? 

Residence.—Summer Sessions work may be counted i but | or col- 
didate for a degree must satisfy the residence requirements of the schoo 
lege concerned. 7 semes 

Academic Work Load.—No full-time student may take more than th 
hours of work during each 5-week session. No student employed E 5. week 
hours a week may take more than 4 semester hours of work during eac 


wi 


n residence 


session. 

In the School of Education, 3 semester hours constitutes a fu 
for full-time students in any one of the 3-week workshop sessions, 
ter hours represents full-time work in the 6-week session. hat may be 

In the National Law Center the maximum amount of work th» em 
taken in each session by a full-time student is 6 semester hours; 
ployed student, 4 semester hours. 

In the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
work that may be taken in a session by a full-time stu 


an 
II-time prog" 
and 6 seme 


amount 9 


ximum " 
the mà ster ho 


dent is 6 seme 
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he right is reserved by the l 


niversity 
e University, or 


to dismiss or exclude any student from 


á from any class or classes. w henever, in the interest of the 
Ide ' : 
Udent or the University, the University Administration deems it advisable 
lo do $0. 

The University and its 


various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the 
or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall 
whenever the proper authorities may determine. 

m € University is not responsible for the loss of 
versity building. A “Lost and Found” 
Curity Office, Woodhull House, 


“ight to modify 
80 into force 


personal property in any 
Office is maintained in the University 
2033 G Street, N.W. 


e nera the policy of the University is one of attempting to keep the stu- 
ther E" confidential and out of the hands of those who would use it for 

toug} an legitimate reasons. At the same time, the policy must be flexible 
“8A not to hinder the student. 


legi the University, or the community in their 
ŝitimate endeavors 

w 0 informat 
“Ness re 
k 


lIOn concerning a student will be released, except as noted below, 
quired by court order 


ht or subpoena, or requested in writing by the stu- 


l 
E Information which is of 


Curre 
lrrent]y enrolled; d 
“Trent 


"tolle: 


public record, such as whether or not the student 
ates of attendance; whether or not he received a degree; 
address and telephone number; the school or college in which he is 
lig The issuance of formal transcripts of 
e 

teed learning: the certification of 

ly . Professional 

*i 
Pr 


record to recognized institutions of 
academic achievement to the various recog- 
associations (law, medicine, 
records, under 
atives of gove 


engineering, education, etc.) ; and 


appropriate supervision, by properly validated 
rnment investigative agencies 


"Spection of 
Ssent 


CRN. 
ENTLY ESTABLISHED REGI LATIONS 


| nj PPendix (pages 104-5) cont 


: ains regulations recently approved by the Uni- 
ys Board of 


Trustees 


Student Services and Activities 
I 

| TH SERVICES 
X 
Went TH SERVICES STAFF 
iy “tment, 
hie: 


, Clans 
N , 


assists students with their medical needs by advice 
by proper referral when necessary, and by cooperation with other 
For medical emergencies and health consultations there is, on the 
* à Student Health Clinic open Monday through Friday, from 9 a.m. to 
yg) With physician in attendance. On Saturdays, a physician is available 
15., m, until 12 noon. For night and weekend emergencies, students may 
ti * emergency room of the 1 niversity Hospital for treatment. The basic 
lg, this visit will be paid by the Health Services. and all other charges will 
of the student. This arrangement is for emergency care 


TM 
ty "esponsibility 
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hospitalization, including board and nursing 
t more than one week during any twelve- 
month period—the necessity to be determined by the Director of Health Serv- 
ices*. These privileges do not include coverage for maternity O 

tions arising from a pregnancy. All additional hospital charges for o 
room, anesthetics, laboratory, X-ray, medications, or any special services 


be paid by the student. Expenses incurred for examinations and treat 
asses, orthopedic eX 


specialists, such as eye refraction and provision of gl 

tions and application of cast or other appliance, laboratory and X-ray 
and surgical operations, must be paid by the student. : " 
These medical benefits apply only to illness or disability incurred while od 
rently enrolled in the University. They do not apply to illness OF disor 
ast day of examinations for a semester or summer sessi 
ation for the next semester or summer session. | n 
and nurses of MIS y 


Medical privileges also include 
in the University Hospital for no 


incurred between the | 
and completion of registr 
The student may, if he so desires, engage physicians 
choice, but when he does so he will be responsible for the fees charged. deny 
Rules: (1) the Director of Health Services is empowered to limit oT a 
the medical benefits when, in his discretion, a student has, by his miscond¥ ctor 
breach of the rules of the University, made himself ineligible; (2) the pire 
of Health Services has authority to determine the necessity and length o his 
pitalization; (3) a student not currently enrolled or one who has severe 4 
connection with the University is ineligible for medical benefits; (4) a ya 
intending to train for an athletic team is required to pass à thorough e 
tion: (5) the hospitalization privilege provided by the University 1$ n 
able to those students covered by any other type of hospitalization. iate of 
The University is not responsible for injuries received in intercolle£! ical 
intramural games, or in any of the activities of the departments © 


Education. 


THE READING CENTER for all 
The Reading Center offers individual diagnostic and corrective services ding 
levels: primary, elementary, secondary, and adult. In addition, spec! P well 
improvement classes are conducted for high school and college students 
as other adults. 5 
A complete diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, hearin 
and spelling tests; and various types of reading achievement and apt! 
Results are interpreted, and a written report is presented in conference 
parents or the individual. 
The special reading improvement classes for high school $ 
students, and other adults are offered throughout the year a pension, 
Emphasis is placed on improvement of vocabulary, speed, compre hanic aids 
study skills. Instruction in spelling is also provided as needed. Mec sable 
such as the tachistoscope, rate accelerator, and controlled rea 
for increasing speed of comprehension. . 
Fees.—The fee for individual diagnosis is $60; for individua ‘on if 
a lesson; for semi-individual instruction, $6 a lesson; for instruct juced ad 
groups with common reading difficulties, $5 a lesson. Fees are 
full-time students currently enrolled in George Washington 
All fees are payable in advance at the Office of the Cashier. 


ance 
dominan 

g ‘tude tests: 

with the 


E 
] instructio al 


* See rule (5) for exception. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC 
The Geor 


a ge Washington University Psychological Clinic offers services which 
Ie av. ; V 

* available primarily to students enrolled in the l niversity. 

© services are designed to 


=. assist individuals in the evaluation of their edu- 
ec e 
ational, Personal, 


and social lives; diagnose academic difficulties and provide 


'emed;. i i 
e aal measures such as study-habits instruction and programmed instruction; 
4 refer individuals to q 


| 

i ed by the Clinic. 

Mividual and g 

og Clinic also provides special assessments, including diagnostic measures 

EI by the School of I ngineering and Applied Science, admissions tests 
the " 


Sele, University and for other selected educational institutions, and some 
"led assessments for business and industry. 


jualified agencies for assistance with problems not han- 


Behavior therapy, individual and group psychotherapy, and 
roup counseling are available 


ees ~ 


For students who are currently registered as degree candidates in the 
llVersitw 


, the fee is $20: 

às degree candidates, $ 
Unity Clients, $85, 
3 involved. 


tor students currently enrolled in the University but 
60; for graduates of the University, $60; for com- 
Fees for specialized testing are dependent upon the serv- 
All fees are payable at the Office of the Clinic. 


È T 
SPEECH AND HEARING CLINIC 


Th 

à Speech and Hearing Clinic offers diagnostic and remedial work for children 
eee ults with such communication difficulties 
Di." cereb 
ls Agnostic 


as stuttering, lisping, cleft palate 
ral-palsied speech, and voice, articulatory, and hearing problems. 


angu and remedial work is also available for persons with nonstandard 

ape P £ 

tt, 5* Usage due to such conditions as hearing loss, brain damage, mental 
ation, and environmental factors 

h ees. T 


~The fee for an initial evaluation is $20. Fees for additional special- 
TA are dependent on the testing involved. The fees for individual 
for el hearing therapy range from $3 to $10 a session. Fees are reduced 
thera “time students enrolled in the University and for persons receiving group 
“ees are payable at the Office of the Cashier. 


RANS EDUCATION 


e Of 

y ice . e ; " 
trang Ce of the Registrar assists students entitled to educational benefits as 
Heft 97 War orphans with any problems which may arise concerning their 


ta Mts, x 

9 the This Office 
W eterans 

“nyp feasible, 


also processes certification of enrollment and attendance 
Administration so that monthly allowances will be paid. 

t the €, students entitled to benefits as veterans or war orphans should 
Tang © Office of the Registrar prior to submitting application to the Vet- 
Sted dministration All such students should obtain the instruction sheet 
lleg ^ the Office of the Registrar, which sets forth requirements to be ful- 
"ati ae Certification of enrollment can be made to the Veterans Adminis- 
n ond Which includes other information of general interest. 

Jor *terans Administration is at 2033 M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


married couples (no children) will be housed in Thurston 


Ce H. i 
Hall, 1900 F Street, N.W. This is a modern, air-conditioned building. 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 
_ —— i „parate 
Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. A separa 

application for a room should be made well in advance. 


RESIDENCE HALL RATES FOR 1970 SUMMER SESSIONS* 


Multiple Occupancy Single Occupancy 


Monthly .......... nennt nnn tnn ennt nnntnnnnnnn $80.00 $120.00 

Weekly 20.00 30.00 

Saeed dioc onto 3.00 5.00 
100.00 150. 


Each regular 5-week Session " 
3 , | who 
Residence hall payments are due and payable in advance. A student 


fails to meet payment is subject to automatic suspension. 
Forms for application, together with detailed inform 
from the Housing Administrator. , 
Information concerning off-campus housing near the University 1$ 
at the Office of the Housing Administrator. 


4 ined 
ation, may be obta! 


available 


UNIVERSITY CENTER 
The term University Center encompasses à building, an organization, a 
program. The building is the University’s center for community life. It ‘ : 
physical instrument for implementation of the programs and objectives S 
organization. alumni, 

The organization, composed of students, faculty, administrators, and ities 
provides an informal education medium for individual and group act! 
adapted to the leisure-time interests and needs of the college community: 
also provides training for those directly involved in management ^" 
gramming for the Center. 

The primary purpose of the George Washington Un 
continuing development of a broad cultural, intellectual, serv 
tional program. Its secondary purpose is the provision of its various vty life 
and facilities to the campus community for the development of errr pt 

The Center houses a wide range of facilities to serve the needs d study 
pus, including dining rooms and a rathskeller, a bookstore, lounges & 
areas, a theater, bowling lanes and a billiard room, à faculty club, 
ganization offices and workrooms, meeting and conference rooms, rooms: 
mation center, music listening rooms, social areas, shower and dressing 


lockers, and parking accommodations. 


er is the 


= z t 
iversity Cen rectes- 


social, an 


STUDENT AND ALUMNI CAREER SERVICES OFFICE ge 


: de 

The Student and Alumni Career Services Office provides assistance 1^ mane! 
candidates and alumni seeking full-time, part-time, temporary, OF 
employment. , fields, poth 

The Office maintains a registry of positions available in eem The 
locally and nationally, and refers qualified applicants for conside Rec tment 
Office administers the On-Campus Industrial and Government rivate com 
Interview Program for seniors and graduate students, in vi P stems. an 
panies, government agencies, service organizations, public schoo 


Rates shown are subject to change 


* The rates include linen service 
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Universities participate. The Office also handles the referral and placement 
Unctions of the on-campus College Work-Study Program. Prospective teach- 
"Is may establish permanent credentials files in the Student and Alumni Career 
Xrvices Office. This service includes files for alumni seeking college and uni- 
versity faculty and administrative positions. The Office also provides individual 
dunseling for students and alumni wishing career guidance. 

The Office is open from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., Monday through Friday. 


SOCIAL AND RECREATIONAL PROGRAM 
The Social 


and recreational program includes many varied activities and sched- 
. In addition to this campus program a great abundance of cultural 
as social and recreational opportunities is available to persons living in 
tropolitan area. During the summer the University posts a weekly guide 
9 all these on a bulletin board in the University Center. 


uled events 
as well 
the me 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


mitted from 


INFORMATION CONCERNING SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS for degrees is O e 
e catalogu 


this catalogue. For such information, the student is referred to th 
of the school concerned. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Incoming liberal arts and science freshmen and all transfer students of less m 
junior class standing are registered in the lower division of Columbian oa : 
of Arts and Sciences. The lower division also provides the first two ye for 
the prelegal and premedical programs; the preprofessional work require inet 
admission to the School of Education, the School of Government and Bus ter- 
Administration, and the School of Public and International Affairs; peto 
minal curriculum in Accounting. The lower division is primarily cor nin 
with providing (1) the personal and academic guidance needed by bef iter?" 
college students and (2) the broad cultural foundations in language an " 
ture, science, and social studies on which major field specialization in the 
division is built. Bach- 
The upper division of Columbian College offers 
elor’s degrees in the liberal arts and sciences. 


programs leading t0 


THE DEGREES ‘ate ip 
Columbian College offers work leading to the following degrees: Aso Sch ] 
Arts, Bachelor of Arts, and Bachelor of Science. In cooperation with d degre’ 
of Medicine, Columbian College offers work leading to the conia i 
of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine. In cooperation with t - 
ment of Pathology and the University Hospital, Columbian College és 

leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology: 


work 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS* 

Requirements for admission to the freshman class are as follows: - 4 seconda 
1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an acce of English 

school, showing at least fifteen units which must include four ye eferably wil 

at least two years of one foreign language; two years of science, m me 

laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, one of which m i, to b? 


i It 15 
x : : s. 
ican history; and two years of college preparatory mathematic sna a 


op , schools, 
* Entrance requirements are established by the faculties of the several colleges 


sions. r , verning * 
The Office of Admissions, as agent for the faculties, administers regulations 89 


readmission, and transfer. 
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note ` 
-- that one unit of algebra, or the equivalent, is prerequisite to courses in 
"emistry and statistics. and th 


» àt one unit in algebra and one unit in plane geom- 
r v : . wet 
y or the equivalent, are prerequisite to courses in mathematics and physics. 


d. The principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake col- 
ege work. 
3. College Entrance Examination Bo 
e Scholastic Aptitude Test 
A person who does not 
m 


i 4Y request the Office of 
lep 


ard scores, which must be submitted on 
and the English Composition Achievement Test. 
present all of the formal requirements stated above 
Admissions to present his case to the Columbian Col- 
Bonnie on Admission and Advanced Standing. The Committee may 
: lbe appropriate tests. 
"c applicant is responsible for 
Sending the report form obtained from the Office of Admissions to his high 
Schoo] princ 


DA "pal who will complete the form and forward it directly to the 
b fice of Admissions 


‘€questing a report of scor 
lish Composition 
the Educational 


a, 


es on the Scholastic Aptitude Test and the Eng- 
Achievement Test to be sent to the Office of Admissions by 


Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N.J. 08540, 
?r 1947 Center Street, Berkeley, Calif. 94704 


M 
TOR FIELDS 


Currie 

ing icula leading to the 
8 major fields: 
eric ^ ilis. 

Anthropos ivilization Literature 

opis ge English 

Ant Hi "latistics American 

Mathematical Statistics 

plny Mathematics 

hemi Music: 

e Mistry 

VC Music History and Literature 

Chee) Arche 


degree of Bachelor of Arts are available in the follow- 


è story : , " 
Biology ry and Theory 


ology and Greek 


a Music Theory 
Sica] ) 

Dramat; Humanities Applied Music 

Eton 7" Philosophy 

: ics , ? 

he A Physics 

rts J 

French La Political Science 

Atoerapp age and Literature Psychology 

lop, " Religion 

Oma, Russian Language and Literature 
tory © Languages and Literatures Sociology 

palier Spanish American Literature 
ae Spanish Language and Literature 
tin 


Speech Communication 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Zoology 


Merican Studies 


Cy i 
rri , ^ . 
Ollon: cula leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science are available in the 
0 l- l 


ip ^ major fields 

Pede, 

logy Statistics Mathematical Statistics 
ny Mathematics 

Mistry Physics 

tolo try 


Zoology 
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THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


x : P i f 
The Graduate School offers work leading to the following degrees: Master ol 


Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Music, Master of Science, Master of 


ag i 3 : ; i ith 
Science in Forensic Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. In cooperation bes 
e 


the School of Medicine, the Graduate School offers work leading to th 


bined degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


The entering graduate student must have an approved Bachelor's deg 


ree from an 


accredited higher institution, an appropriate distribution of courses, and a supe 
rior quality of work in the major field. 
GRADUATE FIELDS 
ered 
Subject Degrees off 
I. Humanities ph.D 
American Civilization r ph.D. 
American Literature y 
Aat: M.F.A. 
Ceramics 
Graphics 
Painting 
Sculpture 
Art History and Theory Fr: 
Dramatic Art "M A. ph.D- 
English Literature MA. ph.D. 
French Language and Literature MA. ph.D- 
Germanic Languages and Literatures M A 
Linguistics M.A. 
Museology M. 
Music: Mus. 
Applied Music 
Conducting 
Music Composition 
Music Theory M.A 
Musicology M.A 
Philosophy M.A 
Religion M.A 
Religious Education M.A 
Russian Language and Literature M.A phd 
Spanish American Literature M.A po 
Spanish Language and Literature 
II. Social Sciences MA 
Anthropology M.A. ph D 
Economics M.A- nD: 
Geography M.A. Ap» 
History P 


*International Relations 


anal 
n nternation® 


" field i 
* The School of Public and International Affairs offers à Master of Arts 


Affairs 


li 


rms for application for admission 
de” Of the National Law Center, 720 
"^ 20006. 
n PPlications should be 


Dan t 


Q 


NM 
EN 


Merican Pr 


0) 


Latin American Studies 
Political Science 
Sociology 


lir, Physical and Mathematic 
Applied Statistics 
Chemistry 
Forensic Science 
Geochemistry 
Geology 
Mathematical Statistics 
Mathematics 
Physics 


al Sciences 


* Biomedical and Related Sciences 
Anatomy 
Biochemistry 

"Biological Sciences 
Biophysics 
Genetics 
Human Ecology 
Microbiology 
lycology 
athology 
harmacology 

ysiology 
Sychology 


Peech Pathology and Audiology 


ational Law C 
er of Laws, 


actice), 


ale, $5 for 


"Dany the application for a deg 


€gistration,” pages 15-16, 
? take the New York Bar exar 


NCE REQUIREMENTS 


» Or (t u- 
Natio, Unclassified Students. 


un , ^W Center as Uncl 
i Quirements: 
M “andidate for a B 
e Tec 
EN “cord at 


"ll 


Y, Botany, 


and Zoology 


enter offers work leadin 
Master of Comparative I 


an Unclassified Student. Two re 
ree candidate 


for provisions applicable to students who 
mination. 
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M.A. 
M.A, 
M.A, 


M.S. 

M.S. 

M.S. in Forens.S. 
M.S. 

M.A., M.S. 
M.A. 

M.A. 

M.A. 


M.S. 
M.S. 
M.S. 


M.S. 


M.S. 
M.S. 
M.S, 
M.S. 
M.S. 
M.A. 
M.A. 
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Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 


Ph.D. 


Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 


Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 


Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 


THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


g to the degrees of Juris Doctor, 
aw, Master of Comparative Law 
and Doctor of Juridical Science. 

may be obtained from the Office of the 
Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington, 


accompanied by an application fee of $25 for a degree 
cent signed photographs must 


-Two types of students may be admitted to the 
assified Students, in accordance with the follow- 


achelor of Laws or Juris Doctor degree with an above- 
c another law school which is a member of the serie aut p 
T Law Schools or is approved by the American Bar Association, may, 


ma) m m e 
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at the discretion of the Dean, be admitted as an Unclassified Student tO earn 


credits for transfer to the other law school. 
2. Graduates of law schools which are members of the Association of Amer- 


oved by the American Bar Association may 


ican Law Schools or are appr : 
Appli- 


admitted to take advanced courses without pursuing degree programs. 
cants with inferior records will not be admitted. ; 

Unclassified Students participate in the work of the course, take examina” 
tions, and have their grades recorded. Credit earned as an Unclassified - 
may be credited toward Master's and Doctor of Juridical Science degrees ? 
this institution if the student transfers to degree status. . 

For the Degree of Juris Doctor.—Students from other law schools which e 
members of the Association of American Law Schools or are ap by - 
American Bar Association may apply for transfer to this Law Center with a 
vanced standing. No beginning students are admitted as candidates for 
degree of Juris Doctor in the summer term. ited 

For the Degree of Master of Laws.—A Bachelor’s degree from an accredi " 
college or university* and a Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor degree 
law school which is a member of the Association of American Law Sc 
is approved by the American Bar Association are required. The applic? 5 
demonstrate (by a B average or equivalent performance measure, Mg r 
standing, Law Review experience, positions held, or professional ach 
that he is capable of Master's level work. Advanced standing is not gT 
credits earned while the student was a candidate for the first degree m tive 

For the Degree of Master of Comparative Law and Master of Compare 
Law (American Practice).—The following are required: (1) the successi 
pletion of and graduation from a course in arts, philosophy, letters, or Sc! dua 
equivalent to graduation from a gymnasium, lycee, OF liceo; an 2) g* 
tion in law from a recognized foreign university. ired: 

For the Degree of Doctor of Juridical Science.—The following are requ -— 
a Bachelor of Arts or equivalent degree from an approved college OF up 
sity*; a Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor degree, earned with high T Schools 
a law school which is a member of the Association of American w ity fot 
or is approved by the American Bar Association; outstanding capacity dis- 
scholarly work in the field of law; and faculty approval of the appli ic in 
sertation topic. The applicant must submit an outline of his pro t scop? 
some detail, indicating by chapter and division within chapter e exac 
of the project. There should be a bibliography for each chapter listing 
reports, cases, and Law Review articles to be considered. thous’ he suffi- 
line cannot predict every detail of the subsequent research, 
ciently definite to afford the faculty a basis for evaluation. — , 4 regist" 

Continuing Legal Education Students.—A. simplified a on 
tion procedure is used for members of the bar who wish to take 


noncredit basis. 


ENCE " 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCI n? 
es leading "m 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers courses . eting 
degree of Bachelor of Science in the following areas: Civil Eng" 


* The Dean is authorized to make exceptions in appropriate cases. 
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trical Engineering, Measurement Science, and Mechanical Engineering. Gradu- 
ate programs lead to the degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering 
Administration, and Doctor of Science 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE 


The School admits those applicants who can benefit themselves and society by 
disciplined intellectual effort in its environment. 

Admission is the first selective step in a long series of qualifying steps the 
Student will take in his progress toward professional competence in engineering. 
t indicates the School's belief that the applicant has at least the minimum 
Preparation and ability to complete the curriculum successfully. 

The applicant must be of good character and must have an academic back- 
found appropriate for the program of studies contemplated. 

Onsideration for admission is based on the following: } 

l. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited high school 

showing at least fifteen units*; 


| The principal’s statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake col- 
*Be work; 


astic Aptitude Test, the English Composition Achievement Test; and a 


evel I (Standard) or Level II (Intensive) Mathematics Test—Level I pre- 
erred 


The qu 
Not meet 
Prescribe 


alifications of applicants who, because of unusual circumstances, do 

the above requirements will be considered by the School, which may 

admission tests. UI 
ine and one-half of the fifteen units required for entrance must be distrib- 

P às follows: three in English, two in algebra, one in plane geometry, one- 

E in Plane trigonometry, one in physics or chemistry, and - in em vac 

wie 8° or history. General science may not be counted in satisfaction ¢ e 
nce requirement but may be counted as an elective unit. 

A E recommended that both physics and chemistry be studied in high — 
for igh school course in solid geometry is recommended as a firm foundation 
College mathematics. ' 
of n applicant must arrange to have sent directly from his school p the ore 
to missions of the University the academic record of his first seven ess e 
fro Mary school, together with a personal evaluation and — iw 
the 4, 5 Principal. This information may be supplied on a form provided by 

niversity or on a standard form used by the secondary school provided 
“sential information is included. 
"antitative Deficiency.—A graduate of an approved high school who lacks 
More than two units of the required subjects and who presents fifteen accept- 


hal shits may be admitted to a prescribed program which includes courses to 
* Up his deficiencies. 


D 
NTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER'S DEGREES 


Ad wm 
Bach ion to graduate study toward a Master’s degree requires an appropriate 


; ance of capacity fo 
elor's degree from a recognized institution and evidence of capacity for 


Ta 


i j ~ i less 
ten pat represents a year's study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate not 
“ixty-minute periods of prepared classroom work 
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productive work in the field selected, as indicated by undergraduate grades, 


Graduate Record Examination scores, and similar data. 

An applicant who has significant deficiencies in preparation may be requir 
to take prescribed undergraduate courses as an unclassified student before being 
admitted to graduate student status. In some cases, if such deficiencies are 
minimal, he may be admitted to graduate student status and allowed to take 2 
limited number of graduate courses while completing the undergraduate courses 
in which he is deficient. In no case may the undergraduate courses thus taken 
fulfill any part of the requirements for the Master's degree. 


quired 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DOCTOR'S DEGREE 


The applicant must have adequate preparation for advanced study, including ? 
satisfactory Master's degree, or the equivalent, together with acceptable pef- 
sonal qualities and a capacity for creative scholarship. Well in advance of the 
opening of the semester for which the student seeks admission, he should cor- 
respond with and preferably have a personal interview with the Dean or depart- 
ment chairman of his proposed field of study, to discuss the University’s facili- 
ties for guidance in this field, the applicant's qualifications, and the possibilities 
of an effective doctoral program. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


The School of Education prepares teachers, counselors, and administrators a 
the higher ranges of educational service and offers opportunities to teachers 
experience to extend their education. The schedule of courses is arrange i 
meet the needs of employed students as well as those able to devote full time 
their studies. Students pursuing programs involving teacher certification m 
make provision to student-teach in the fall or spring semester during e 
when public schools are in session. The School offers both graduate and un 
graduate work. 


THE DEGREES 

Bachelor 

r of Arts 
tor of 


The School of Education offers work leading to the following degrees: 
of Arts in Education, Bachelor of Science in Physical Education, Maste 
in Education, Master of Arts in Teaching, Education Specialist, an 
Education. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


For the Bachelor's Degrees.—The satisfactory completion of two years E: d 
proved college work, or graduation from an approved two-year college 
equivalent, is required. 

For the Degree of Master of Arts in Education.— 
an accredited college, or the equivalent, a score on à requir 
tion, and the approval of the Committee on Admission and Advanced 
are required. 

For the Degree of Master of Arts in Teaching.—To be 
intern, an applicant must (1) have à Bachelor's degree fr 
eral arts institution, including courses related to the general e 


, 0 
A Bachelor's degree ee 


i x 
ed aptitude Standing 


admitted as 4 st 
om an accred 4 
ducation 
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ments for teacher certification; (2) show evidence of interest in children and a 
Sincere desire to teach; (3) submit three written references attesting to quality 
Of academic record and personality; (4) submit a score on the Aptitude Test 
of the Graduate Record Examination or the Miller Analogies Test; and (5) be 
Interviewed by the University Selection Committee, or under arrangements 
Specified by the Committee and approved by the Dean of the School of Edu- 
cation. 

« For the Degree of Education Specialist.—The degree of Master of Arts in 
Education from this University, or the equivalent; a satisfactory score on the 
Miller Analogies Test or the Graduate Record Examination; and two years of 
Successful pertinent experience are required. Each applicant must be inter- 
Viewed and recommended by a staff member of the School of Education or by 
4 representative in the candidate's locality appointed by the Dean. 

For the Doctor's Degree.—The applicant must have adequate preparation 
for advanced study, including graduate work in fields prerequisite to his objec- 
live equivalent to that required for the degree of Master of Arts in Education 
at this L niversity, at least three years of successful pertinent educational expe- 
tence, acceptable personal qualities, and capacity for creative scholarship and 
effective leadership. 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


qe School of Government and Business Administration offers work leading to 
: following degrees: (1) Bachelor of Business Administration with a major in 

“counting, Business Administration, Business and Economic Statistics, or In- 

p Business; (2) Master of Arts in Government in the fields of Busi- 
rien Economic es Personnel Administration, Public Administration, 
istratio xi and Regional Planning; (3) Master of Arts in Health Care Admin- 
Bine (4) Master of Business Administration in the fields of Accounting, 

or E Administration, Health Care Administration, International Business, 
onnel Administration; (5) Master of Public Administration in the fields 

ealth Care Administration, Personnel Administration, Public Administra- 
"5 Or Urban and Regional Planning; (6) Master of Urban and Regional 
M. ning; (7) Graduate Certificate in Health Care Administration (post- 
wb study); (8) Doctor of Business Administration; and (9) Doctor of 

€ Administration. 


lon 


EN 
TRANC E REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR'S DEGREE 


Eerhelor of Business Administration. -The satisfactory completion of the 

er age Business Administration, and International Business, gon d 

Colle; Economic Statistics curriculum in the lower division of Columbian 
Be of Arts and Sciences, or the equivalent, is required. 


ENTRAN 
RANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER'S DEGREES 
ah... : i 
Bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university, with a quality- 
Index of 3.00 (B average) in the relevant undergraduate field, is required. 
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| F Applicants for admission to all Master’s degree programs are required to take 
| either the Admission Test for Graduate Study in Business or the aptitude sec 

tions of the Graduate Record Examination, both of which are administered by 
| the Educational Testing Service. Master of Business Administration applicants 
| must submit scores on the Admission Test for Graduate Study in Business; Mas- 


ter of Arts in Government, Master of Arts in Health Care Administration, 
Master of Public Administration, or Master of Urban and Regional Planning 
| applicants may submit scores on either the Admission Test for Graduate 
| Study in Business or the Graduate Record Examination. Any test scores sub- 
mitted must have been earned within three years of the date of application. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DOCTOR’S DEGREES 


Doctor of Business Administration.—The degree of Master of Business v 
ministration, Master of Arts in an approved field, or the equivalent, together 
| with acceptable personal qualities and a capacity for creative scholarship, 


required. Applicants must file results of the Admission Test for Graduate 
Study in Business administered by the Educational Testing Service. oe 

Doctor of Public Administration —The degree of Master of Public Adminis- 
tration, Master of Arts in an approved field, or the equivalent, together wit 
acceptable personal qualities and a capacity for creative scholarship, is require’. 
Applicants must file results on either the Admission Test for Graduate Study 1n 
Business or the aptitude sections of the Graduate Record Examination admin 
istered by the Educational Testing Service. 


THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS | 


I The School of Public and International Affairs offers work leading to the s 
grees of Bachelor of Arts with a major in International Affairs, Chinese Stu 
ies, or Public Affairs, Master of Arts in the field of International Affairs, Pu 
lic Affairs, or Russian Studies, and the Certificate of the Institute for Sino- 

| viet Studies. 


* - 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 


|| " "PvE ' " uit ho Supe ie irs.— 
|| With a major in International Affairs, Chinese Studies, or Public AD 
The satisfactory completion of the appropriate curriculum in the lower div! 
of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, or the equivalent, is requirec- 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 


A Bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university is required. : 
| dents admitted to candidacy must have attained a B average Or equivalen 
the relevant undergraduate fields. 

In the field of International Affairs.—The applicant's undergrad 
should include background courses corresponding to an undergra 
in international affairs at this University. 

In the field of Public Affairs.—An undergraduate major in publi 
nomics, history, or political science, depending on the field of spe 
required. 

In the field of Russian Studies.—The applicant's undergra 
should include appropriate background courses in history, politic 
Russian language. 


uate program 
duate majo 


c affairs, eco 
cialization, 


duate program 
al science, * 
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THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


The College of General Studies administers the off-cam 


pus degree programs 
Over which Columbian College of 


Arts and Sciences, the School of Govern- 
Ment and Business Administration, and the School of Public and International 
Affairs have degree-granting authority 


The College also offers credit courses in liberal arts, education, and busi- 


hess administration for which there is sufficient demand. Special programs 
are offered to meet the in-service needs of specified groups. 

As a community service, a regular program of 
trance requirements is also offered. 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences has academic jurisdiction over pro- 
grams leading to the degrees of Bachelor of General Studies ( 
tration in history, 
Science in 


noncredit courses without en- 


areas of concen- 
mathematics, political science, and psychology); Bachelor of 
Environmental Health; Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and Car- 
lographic Science; and Bachelor of Science in Oceanography. 

The School of Government and Business 
diction over programs leading to the deg 


eral Studies (areas of concentration in 
uon), 


Administration has academic juris- 
rees of bachelor of Science in Gen- 
accounting and business administra- 
and Master of Science in Administration 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Off-campus Credit Courses.—A simplified procedure is used for admission 
4nd registration in off-campus courses. Transcripts of previous academic work 
are not required. Registration is restricted to those whose qualifications would 
Indicate that they are able to carry the course successfully. 
off-campus course does not constitute admission t 
University, 

_Noncredit Courses.—In general, noncredit courses will be open to any indi- 
vidual interested in enrolling. When a noncredit course is organized at the 
l'equest of some particular agency or group, admission may be restricted to the 
Students recommended by the sponsoring organization. A limit on the size of 
Classes may have to be imposed in order to maintain the quality of instruction. 


Registration in an 
o degree candidacy in the 


The separate catalogue of the College of General Studies, available at the Col- 
lege, 706 Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006, contains full infor- 


faction concerning programs, courses, entrance and degree requirements, and 
Ces, 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


The Division of U 
Sever 


Work 


niversity Students makes the work of the University, in its 
al colleges and schools, accessible to five types of students who are not 
ing toward a degree in this University (see page 14). 


PINE NE mm 


wa 
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SPECIAL PROGRAMS AND WORKSHOPS 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS is pleased to announce a carefully planned grouP of spe 
cial programs and workshops devised to serve à variety of student needs 

to utilize resources which are uniquely present at the University and 1n de 
Nation's Capital. These programs, which are described below, have been 9€ 
veloped in the area of the humanities and in the area of social studies. They 
all have a strong academic orientation and will be taught by the regular faculty 
of the University or distinguished visitors from other institutions. 


American Studies gd 


: d 
THIS PROGRAM will be devoted to cross-cultural study of the United pem 


Canada (First Session) and of the United States and Europe (Second 969. añ 
Professor Russell B. Nye is Distinguished Professor of English at Michig^' 
State University. He received his B.A. degree from Oberlin College 8" the 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from the University of Wisconsin. He receiv i 
Pulitzer and Knopf prizes for his George Bancroft: Brahmin Rebel, be by 
author of nine other books in American cultural history, all character” of 
fine scholarship and an engaging style of writing, including biographies 
William Lloyd Garrison and Benjamin Franklin, a book on midwestern P a 
gressivism, and an admirable description of The Cultural Life of the 


New 
» : sso" 
tion: 1776-1830. He is past president of the national American Studies ^ 


jan 
ciation. Professor Nye is a member of the joint committee of the Can 
Historical Association and the American Historical Association, 
guest lecturer at Queens University and the University of Ottawa. © 
a course during the First Session on "Canada and the United States. — | —— gis. 
Professor J.E. Morpurgo, co-author with Professor Nye of the PME on 
tory of the United States, will teach a course during the Secon Sess! 
"America and Europe." With Bertrand Russell, Perry Miller, and e. 
wrote The Impact of America on European Culture. He has written & icles © 
a number of books on the English Romantics, as well as books an aru 


34 
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English and American cultural history. He has been a visiting lecturer in the 
United States, Canada, Great Britain, and Germany; is Director General of the 
National Book League; and contributes regularly to the “Times Literary Sup- 
plement” and to the British Broadcasting Corporation. He recently served as 
Professor of American Literature at the University of Geneva and holds Brit- 
ain’s senior chair of American Literature at the University of Leeds. At 
George Washington, in addition to his course on “America and Europe,” Pro- 
fessor Morpurgo will also teach English 234, a graduate course on the study of 
London Romantic writers (see page 67). 


FIRST SESSION—JUNE 15 TO JULY 22 


AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


181 Canada and the United States (3) Nye 
Introduction to a comparative study of Canada and the United States, 
focused on selected issues and subjects in related fields of interest. Ma- 
terials from various disciplines, with emphasis on historical, literary, and 
cultural topics. MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


SECOND SESSION—JULY 23 TO AUGUST 28 
AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 

182 America and Europe (3) Morpurgo 
Investigation of contradictory influences. From colonial times, America 
has been for Europe at once the lodestar of aspirations and a prime ex- 
ample of disrupted civilization. Europe has been to some Americans a 
model or lure and to others a symbol of decay. This complex, two-way 


emulation and rejection is studied from the time of Franklin and Benjamin 


West to that of Hollywood, the Blues, and the Beatles. MTWThF 
1:10-2:30 pm. 


Communist Affairs 


THE INSTITUTE FOR SINO-SOVIET STUDIES is again offering a program of related 
Courses focused on the theory of communism and its political operation in East- 
ern Europe and Asia. These courses are broad enough to have general appeal 
ji Clectives for the liberal arts student and sufficiently specific to have — 
nal utility for the teacher of social studies. Regular faculty members will 
“ter nine courses in this program, six in the first session and three in the sec- 
i Each course carries 3 semester hours of credit. Students majoring in Po- 
cal Science should consult with their advisers before registering for this work. 
The following faculty will staff the courses in this program: 
ranz Michael, Professor of International Affairs and Far Eastern History 
William R. Johnson, Associate Professor of History 
arles F., Elliott, Associate Professor of Political Science and International 
Affairs 
arl A, Linden, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 
ichard C. Thornton, Assistant Professor of Histor) 


-- 


- 
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FIRST SESSION—JUNE 15 TO JULY 22 


HISTORY 


138 History of World Communism (3) Thornton 


The international communist movement from its beginnings to the pres 
ent. MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


387 Readings in the History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3) Thornton 
MWF 6:10-8:00 pm. 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
101 Far East in the Modern World (3) Michael 


* PSc 112, 115, and 161 are related in their subject matter, and credit for only 
may be applied toward a degree. 


* 161 Soviet Government and Politics (3) 


- 1 n : H act 
General character of Far Eastern societies and their response to the — 
of America, Europe, and Russia; American policy in Far East and in 
ence of world communism. MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. 

Elliott 


s antecedents 


160 Modern Communist Ideologies (3) 
Intensive study of 20th century communism; emphasis on it | eni 
and possible evolution. Backgrounds, careers, and ideas of leading CO! F 
munist figures: Marx, Lenin, Stalin, Khrushchev, and Mao. MTWI 
4:10-5:30 pm. 

Linden 


À ; . : e nin, 
Analysis of influences in the formation of the Soviet system under - 


Stalin, and Khrushchev; the Soviet Communist Party; government for- 
mass organizations; selected aspects of economic, cultural, social, an 
eign policy. MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm. 


163 Soviet Foreign Policy (3) 


à i " i TT UT j ational com 
Relations with United States, Third World, China; international rv 
interrelatk 


Elliott 


munism; disarmament policy; instruments of foreign policy; 1n' policy: 
ships of domestic and foreign policies; ideology and foreign 
MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 
"2 ichae 
194 Governments of China and Japan (3) Mi and 
Lias -— a 
Institutions and processes of government in contemporary Co fortes 
Japan, with some historical background. Attention to ideologica WThF 
Students cannot receive credit for both P Sc 194 and162. 
9:40-11 am. 
SECOND SESSION—JULY 23 TO AUGUST 28 
HISTORY 
ohnson 
187 History of Modern China (3) . 
China since 1840, particular attention to political developments: 
WThF 4:10-5:30 pm. hnson 
De j i Jo 
396 Readings in Modern Far Eastern History (3) 
MWF 6:10-8 pm. 
one of the X 


Dance Workshop 
JUNE 15 TO JULY 2° 


THE DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION is offering a three-week Modern 
Dance Workshop under the direction of Professor Elizabeth Burtner. Ad- 
vanced courses will be taught by a guest-artist teacher. At the conclusion of 
the Workshop, student compositions and repertory will be presented in the Uni- 
Versity's theater. This coeducational program is open both to graduate and 
Undergraduate students with previous experience in dance technique and a 
&ckground in dance composition. From 1 to 3 semester hours of credit may 
* earned or courses may be audited. Graduate credit in the program may be 
arranged. 


Additional information may be obt 


ained from Professor Elizabeth Burtner, 
Wilding J, George W 


ashington University 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


57 Dance Technique I (1) 
Intermediate technique in modern dance. MTWThF 9-10:30 am. 
58 Dance Technique II (1) 
Advanced technique in modern dance MTWThF 9-10:30 am. 
110 Dance Composition II (1) 


Advanced problems in composition. May 


be repeated once for credit. 
MTWThF 11 am-12:30 pm 


120 Repertory (1) 


Study and performance of dance works 


Admission by permission of in- 
structor. 


May be repeated once for credit MTWThF 2-3:30 pm. 


Forensics Workshops for High School Teachers 


Un, DEPART NT OF SPI ECH AND DRAMA, in cooperation with the Georgetown 
r Sity Summer Forensics Institute, will offer three workshops in forensics 
Jon. Bh school teachers, under the direction of Associate Professor Herbert L. 
i of Dartmouth College and Associate Professor William M. Reynolds o 
nigu E Washington University The first two workshops will focus on tech- 
dg, And methods of training the student advocate; the third will explore in 
igne ne 1970-71 National High School questions. These workshops are 
Xperia lo meet the needs of inexperienced coaches as well as those of more 
tach o Ced teachers. Opportunity will be provided to observe and practice- 


the hier the Georgetown Institute. Co-founders and present co-directors of 
ig ly success 


Abe 


"tion: i ful Georgetown Institute, Professors James and Reynolds are 
Th. Y Prominent in the fields of speech and debate. 
it a o first two workshops may be taken for credit as Sp&D 123 and 124, or 
br noncredit Status. The third workshop is noncredit only. A descriptive 
re is 


: available by writing to Professor George F. Henigan, Chairman, 
C ] g 
lassey begin : 


n the day of registration 
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and Drama, George Washington University. (Students | 
Admission 


Department of Speech 
t should also request an Application for 


wishing to enroll for credi 
form.) 

JUNE 22 TO JULY 2 
SPEECH AND DRAMA 


123 Training the Student Advocate: Special Events (2) 


Intensive study in the techniques and methods of pre studen the 
responsible speaking in public or contests. Workshop emphasizes ter- 
logical, motivational, and ethical demands of oratory, extempore ans m x 
pretative speaking, and student congress. MTWThF 9:40 am-12:30 P 
| 
JULY 6 TO JULY 24 | 
SPEECH AND DRAMA 
124 Training the Student Advocate: Debate (3) 1 
hing high scho? 


theory and practice of coac 


In-depth investigation into the "ion 
to preparing students for competition: 


debate with special attention 
MTWThF 9:40 am-12:30 pm. 


NONCREDIT WORKSHOPS 
and 
it status will register in the Department of Speech 


di- 
f $53.50 a week (includes University Center fee) 


Students electing noncred 
Admission to the University is not required: 


Drama and pay the fee o 
rectly to the Department. 


JUNE 22 TO JULY 2 


sible 
ents for respons’ W 
l motivation?” 2 
d stu nt € 


Training the Student Advocate: Special Events 
Intensive study in the techniques and methods of prep? 
speaking in public or contests. Workshop emphasizes the lo 
ethical demands of oratory, extempore and interpretative spe 
gress. MTWThF 9:40 am-12:30 pm. 


ring stud 
gica 
aking, an 


JULY 6 TO JULY 24 
Training the Student Advocate: Debate ul debat? 

xy and practice of coaching hish THF 9:40 am 
students for competition. 11 


h 


In-depth investigation into the thec 
with special attention on preparing 
12:30 pm. 
JULY 27 TO AUGUST 14 
SAT. 
nigu? ,,, 
g the u d inde 


Workshop on the National High School Proposition 
utilizin 


Comprehensive study of bibliography, analysis, and casing, ncies an " 

anas . ^ : " ^ A 1 , 

search facilities of the nations capital—libraries, government age outstandi 
the topic DY nd case 


zations in addition to lectures on | 
Special individual work in developing 
MTWThF 9:40 am -12:30 pm. 


pendent research organi roaches 
authorities in the field. app 


for use in the Fall of 1970. 


Language Study in Paris 
JULY 21 TO SEPTEMBER 2 


THE GEORGE 


: WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, in conjunction with the American Col- 
“8e in Paris, 


> offers this summer a six and one-half week language program in 

“a " by a member of the Department of Romance Languages and Litera- 

Md. he program will include intensive training in grammar, composition, 
"Onversation, and a series of lectures on French culture and civilization. 

E Program will begin with a five-day tour of parts of France, followed by 

€eks of classes in intensive language study at the American College. 

rerequisite : one year of college French with grades of B or better. 

taj, led information concerning admission to this program should be ob- 


ained ¢ a 

E" from the office of Assistant Dean Joseph L. Métivier, Jr., Monroe Hall, 
y > 
rge W ashington | niversity. 


AMR 
ERICAN COLLEGE COURSES 


Intensive French (5) 

Elementary, intermediate, or advanced French—18 hours per week. Lan- 
guage practice—5 hours a week 

French Culture and Civilization (1) 


Lectures on French history, literature, and civilization. Visits to museums 
and places of historical and cultural interest in and around Paris. 


Secondary School Honors Program 


E oy 
I Y 
tmi. STANDING SECONDARY SCHOOI 


€ bac 

he, PA keroung 
Gy Our 
Ch 


STUDENT who wishes to enrich his aca- 
and participate in a stimulating introduction to college work 
aged to seek admission to George Washington University’s Secondary 
ume, p Ors Program. The Honors Student is enrolled in regular college 
n choosing appropriate to his level of study, his background, 


IS anti 
Elorg oy "tude as determined through consultation with his high school coun- 
Since advisers at the I niversity 
Amo hee mitory life is a vital part of the stimulating academic and cultural 
Thy “Phere of £ 


th Iton all the campus and community, Honors Students normally live in 
3e media ' à modern, air-conditioned residence dormitory. Students from 
de in ate metropolitan area may commute, but they are encouraged to 
pèd y P dormitory. Honors Students living in the dormitory are super- 

Sing tos trained resident counselors. A varied extracurricular program 
. Planned the unique location of the University in the Nation's Capital has 

C it e; to complement both the academic and social life of the campus. 
| "ton atned in the Program is applicable toward a degree at George Wash- 
Telit gio VETSity should the student later matriculate here. The transfer of 


else 
E Stwher, € 
“deny m here depends upon the policies of the individual school to which the 
ight ater apply. 


and ès of his OW 
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All students admitted to the Program are appointed Scholars in the Second- 
ary School Honors Program and receive scholarships for the five-week session. 
Resident students receive à scholarship worth approximately $200 and pay only 
$445, covering full tuition, board, and room. Commuting students receive à 
$71.50 scholarship for each 3- or 4-hour course. Laboratory fees and 
books are not included in these scholarships. The Program is designed t9 
include a normal summer session of two courses. 

Since the Honors Program is limited to 120 secondary school students, ad- 
mission is competitive. A transcript of the applicant's grades to date, available 
test scores, and evidence of emotional and intellectual maturity are criteria for 


admission. 
er information may be obtained fr 


Application forms and furth 
M. Gladding, Director of the Secondary School Honors Progran 


University Students, George Washington University, Washington, 
No applications will be considered after May 1. 


cost O 


om Miss Jean 
A. Division o 


Summer Institutes in Mathematics 


FIRST SESSION 
i jence 
THE DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS, under à grant from the National Sc! 
Foundation, will offer two Summer Institutes for secondary 
culturally deprived children. The first, for teachers who feel " 
ve , in s courses in basi á 
rovement, include for teac 


ground in mathematics needs imp 
of mathematics and algebra from a modern viewpoint. The second, *n calcu- 
ers who wish to prepare themselves for graduate study, offers courses pe Dis- 


lus and finite mathematics. Both institutes are limited to teachers in t 


trict of Columbia public schools. 


For further information and application forms, add Georg 
Ruth Bari, Director, Summer Institutes in Mathematics, Monroe a^ 
Washington University. 

Summer Institute in Speech Pathology and Audiology 
JUNE 22 TO JULY 24 
speech 
of the Department - om 


THE SPEECH PATHOLOGY AND AUDIOLOGY section i ific 
and Drama is offering a five-week Institute which will consider spec divided 
munications problems of the school-age child. The Institute wil runni 
into two courses of study in Speech Pathology and two in Audiology, to em 
concurrently. The content of these graduate-level courses in : 
hance the knowledge of professionals in the field of communicat! » 
by lectures, discussions, and demonstrations of current practices tions by 
dures. Each course will be supplemented with lectures and domom 

three nationally known authorities who will discuss à particular Pf graduat? 
course content. A student may earn UP to six semester hours 
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"redit during this Institute. 
or three in each 
ment 


He may elect to take all six hours in one discipline, 
A prerequisite of three semester hours in the clinical manage- 
of speech and/or language disorders is required of those registering for 
the Speech Pathology course work; and three semester hours of basic principles 
4nd procedures in Audiology 


is required of those registering for the Audiology 
“urse work 


A descriptiv e brochure is available upon request from Lloyd S. Bowling, Di- 
lector c ) ; 
“ctor, Summer Institute in Speech Pathology and Audiology, Department of 


*Peech and Drama, George Washington University. 
SPEECH AND DRAMA 


277 Advanced Clinical Procedures in Speech and Hearing (3) Regnell 


Language therapy for school children Study of speech and language 
evaluation and therapy procedures in public schools based on modern 
linguistics concepts. Video-taped demonstrations MTWTh 1-2:40 pm. 


281 Advanced Clinical Audiology (3) 


Bowling 
Principles and methods 


underlying assessment of auditory disorders; em- 
Phasis. on bone conduction, masking, and speech intelligibility. Clinical 
implications, tests, demonstration, and practicum. Laboratory fee, $7.50. 


MTWTh 11:10 am-12:50 pm 


?91A Seminar: Speech Pathology (3) Fox 
A psycholinguistic model for speech and language disorders. Presentation 
of a psycholinguistic model of communication based on transformational 
Benerative grammar theory and its application to the study of normal and 
abnormal speech and language behavior in children. May be repeated for 
credit MTWTh 9:20-11 am 

292 


Seminar: Audiology (3) Majerus 


Principles and methods underlying identification and assessment of audi- 
lory disorders commonly found in hearing-handicapped school children. 
Methods for speech and language development, speech reading and audi- 


lory training of this age group. Video-taped demonstrations. May be 
repeated for credit MTWTh 2:50-4:30 pm 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 
G AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


First-group courses.—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned for st" 
f the adviser 
in 


dents in the freshman and sophomore years. With the approval of t 
and the Dean, they may also be taken by juniors and seniors. In " 
instances, they may be taken by graduate students to make up undergraduó 
deficiencies or às prerequisite to advanced courses, but they may no 
for graduate credit. 
Second-group courses.—Courses numbered from 101 to 
students in the junior and senior years. They may be taken for graduate ‘tra 
only upon the approval of the dean and the instructor at the time of reg! ie 
tion. Such approval is granted only with the provision that students mus 
plete additional work in order to receive graduate credit. raduate 
Third-group courses.—Courses numbered from 201 to 300 (in the Gri dmin- 


School of Arts and Sciences, t 
istration, and the School of Public and Internation 


201 ty 400 (in the School of Education) are pl 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS OTHER THAN ENGINEERIN 


r 
200 are planned ir 


he School of Government and Business ; 

al Affairs), courses BUM e 
anned primarily for ep 
e instructor, tO qualifi 


students. They are open, with the approval of th 
iors; they are not open to other undergraduates. schoo! 
_Courses numbered 301 to 400 in the Graduate marily 


Fourth-group courses.— 
limited to graduate students; © 


of Arts and Sciences are 

for doctoral candidates. Courses numbered 301 to 400 in the Se the 

ernment and Business Administration are limited to doctoral student. jimited 

School of Education fourth-group courses, numbered 401 to 500, ns 

to graduate students with Master's degrees from accredited institution». 

SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE dit 
raduate cre gis 


m 1 through 199 are planned for underg 
n for graduate credit when mot 
uctor and the Dean. Courses p be 
and may in certain instan OP to 
Courses num r 


Courses numbered fro 
although certain courses mày be take 
are approved in advance by the instr 
201 to 300 are planned for graduate credit 
taken by qualified undergraduate students. 
400 are primarily for doctoral students. 
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ACCOUNTING 43 


SEMESTER HOURS OF CREDIT 

The number of semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion 
Of a course is in most cases indicated in parentheses after the name of the 
Course, 

KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations are used in this catalogue for course designations. 


Acet Accounting Germ Germanic Languages and 
AmCy American Civilization Literatures 
Anth Anthropology HCA Health Care Administration 
ApS Applied Science Hist History 
B Se Biological Sciences Jour Journalism 
B Aq Business Administration Math Mathematics 
B&PA Business and Public ME Mechanical Engineering 
1 Administration Mus Music 
Chem Chemistry Phil Philosophy 
Chin ( hinese Language and PE Physical Education 
Literature Phys Physics 
CE Civil Engineering PSc Political Science 
Clas Classics Psyc Psychology 
Econ Economics P Ad Public Administration 
“duc Education Rel Religion 
E E Electrical Engineering Slav Slavic Languages and 
(^ Engineering Administration Literatures 
EM Engineering Mechanics Soc Sociology 
"El English Span Spanish 
Ger French : SEd Special Education 
Cent Geography and Regional Science Sp&D Speech and Drama 
Geology Stat Statistics 


U&RP Urban and Regional Planning 


EL a 

Ape edule ot Classes for the Summer Sessions, which will be available in 

sip, ** the Office of the Registrar, will contain information about room as- 
, ents and instructors for courses. 

"DM University reserves the right to change or withdraw any of the follow- 
Courses. 


\Ccounting 
E] 


Lewis, Chairman 


1-5 
x. Introductory Accounting (3-3) 


Preparation, uses, and limitations of financial reports. Acct 1: basic finan- 
cial reporting concepts and data accumulation and processing. Acct 2: 
Introduction to managerial accounting—financial programming, cost de- 
termination, and analysis of financial statements. Acct 1 is prerequisite to 
Acct 2. First Session: Acct 1: Second Session: Acct 2. Section A— 
MTWTHF 9:40-11 am; Section B—MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 


44 SUMMER SESSIONS 


*115 Survey of Accounting (3) 


and limitations of financial information in the manage 


Preparation, uses, i 

ment process. Not open for credit to accounting majors. First - 

sion: Section A—MWF 6-8:25 pm. Second Session: Section C—MW 
6—8:25 pm. 

121 Intermediate Accounting (3) i 
Accounting for assets and liabilities. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 or permission 
of instructor. First Session: MTWThF 6—7:20 pm. 

171 Auditing (3) ak 
Duties and responsibilities of auditors: principles and procedures of od 
ing audits, techniques of verifying financial-statement items, p. irst 


of audit working papers and reports. Prerequisite: Acct 121-22. 


Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 
193 Business Budgeting (3) 


"T 3 à jn- 
Principles, techniques, and procedures in nt, 


olv i e 
volved in the developm in the 


stallation, and operation of a system of budgetary control to al isite: 
management of commercial and industrial organizations. Prerequ 
Acct 1-2. First Session: MTWThF 6—7:20 pm. 
1215 Survey of Managerial Accounting (3) ports; 
e ; 


Nature, preparation, analysis, and interpretation of accounting n and 
cost accounting, business budgeting, and internal accounting controls P 
their use in the management process. Not open for credit to ^ ion: 
students in accounting. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 or 115. First Sess 

Section A—MWF 8:10-10 pm. Second Session: Section 


6:10-8 pm. 
297 Accounting Reading and Research (3) 

May be repeated once for credit. Both sessions. 
299 Thesis Seminar (3) 


First Session: MWF 8:10-10 pm. 


300 Thesis Research (3) 
Second Session. 


American Civilization s e 


Administered by the American Studies Program, R.H. Walker, Director 
161 Studies in American Literature (3) 
Same as English 161. Major factors in the national -— : 
shown by outstanding writers. Recommended for juniors Lar First 
ing in American Civilization. Prerequisite: Engl 51-52 oF 
Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 
Financial M 


pinanci”! 


* A special section of this course, Acct 115B, for students in the Navy Graduate 
agement Program, will be offered June 8 to July 31; hours to be arranged. raduate 
+A special section of this course, Acct 215C, for students in the Navy G 
Management Program, will be offered August 3 to September 4. 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


45 


181 Canada and the United States (3) 


First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


(See American Studies program, 
pages 34-35.) 


182 America and Europe (3) 


Second Session: MTWThF 


1:10-2:30 pm. (See American Studies pro- 
gram, pages 34-35.) 


Anthropology 


RK, Lewis, Chairman 


Departmental prerequisite: Anth 1—2 is prerequisite to all other courses in 
| nthropology 


1-2 Introductory Anthropology (3—3) 


Anth 1: survey of man’s origin, physical evolution, 
Anth 2: survey of the world’s cultures, illustrating t 
tural behavior. 

WThF 9:40-11 am. 


and culture history. 
he principles of cul- 
First Session: Anth 1; Second Session: Anth 2. MT 


155 Primitive Religion (3) 
Conceptions of the supernatural in nonliterate societies. 


religious beliefs and practices. 
12:30 pm. 


Examination of 
Second Session: MTWThF 11:10 am- 


170 Cultures of the Caribbean (3) 
Study of the culture history and ways of lif. 
during the ethnographic present. 
12:30 pm. 


e of Indian groups of the area 
First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am- 
295 Research (3) 

May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 


) 
“99-30 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Both sessions. 


\Dplied Science 


Alf 
nh , id 
ed Freudenthal, Acting Chairman 


Ug 
"I-WEEK COURSES—JUNE 16 TO AUGUST 7 


59 Introductory Analytical Mechanics (4) 


Kinematics of a particle, statics and dynamics of a particle, statics and 
dynamics of systems of particles, kinematics of a rigid body, geometrical 
and intertial parameters of rigid bodies, statics and dynamics of rigid 
bodies, introduction to Lagrangian-Hamiltonian formulation. Prerequi- 


Site: Phys 31. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Ap S 113. MW 
6:10-9:30 pm. 


46 SUMMER SESSIONS 


211 Mathematical Methods in Applied Science I (3) 
Functions of complex variables and integral transforms: 
theory including contour integration and conformal mapping; elements ^. 
Fourier and Laplace transforms, special functions, Mellin and Hu 
transforms, saddle point methods. Prerequisite: approval of Departmen 


MW 6:10-8:40 pm. 


analytic function 


Art me 


L.P. Leite, Chairman 
ART HISTORY AND THEORY 


1 Art Appreciation (3) il 
Language and function of art in its various media; development of style» 
aesthetic principles, theories, and the ideas in art through the ages. 
marily for nonmajors. First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


31-32 Survey of Western Art (3-3) odern 

Survey of the arts in the Western World from prehistoric to m First 
times. A foundation for further study in the history of art. -30 
TWThF 8:10-9: 


Session: Art 31—MTWThF 9:40-11 am; Art 32—M 
am. 


71—72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3-3) 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture of America, with selected : 
to crafts and popular arts. Art 71: from Colonial beginnings tO First 
publican Age. Art 72: from early 19th century to the present. , . Art 
Session: Art 71—MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. Second Session 
72—MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


reference 


105 Renaissance Art in Italy II (3) 
High Renaissance and Mannerism. 
am-12:30 pm. 


106 Renaissance Art in the North I (3) 
Fifteenth century painting in the Netherlands, Germany, France, 
and Portugal. First Session: MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. 


1:10 
Second Session: MTWTHF ! 


spain 


112 Art of Egypt and the Ancient Orient (3) 1 Second 
Study of the art of Mesopotamia, Anatolia, Egypt, and Persia. 
Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 
11 Art i ly (3 
3 Baroque Art in Italy (3) P iud 17th 


Development of painting, sculpture, and architecture in 1 a 
century Italy. First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 Pm 


114 Baroque Art in the North (3) 
Development in painting, sculpture, and ar 
centuries in Holland, Flanders, Spain, France, Ger 

First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


d 17th 
-hitec in the 16th an 
epe and England. 


119 Pre-Romanesque Art in the North (3) 


The Carolingian and Merovingian periods, 


First Session: MTWThI 
1:10-2:30 pm. 


147 Pre-Columbian Art (3) 


An introduction to pre-Columbian art in Mexico, Central 
South America from its beginnings to the Spanish conquest. 
| of architecture, sculpture, ceramics, and painting of the great civilizations 
of the Olmec, Teotihuacan, Maya, Aztec, Chavín, Mochica, and Inca. 
First Session: MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm 


America, and 
Examination 


148 19th Century American Painting (3) 
First Session: MTWThF 4:10 5:30 pm. 
*207 Modern Architecture (3) 


| Development of modern architecture and building technolog 
| and America from the late 19th century 
sion: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm 


y in Europe 
to the present. Second Ses- 


246 Seminar: Classical Art (3) 
Second Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


FINE ARTS 


cept for Art 137 and 275, Fine 
i TY no materi 
or als. Labor 
, ^t are st 
Ourse 


Arts courses taught in University studios 
al or laboratory fees; students must purchase their own ma- 
atory and material fees for courses taught at the Corcoran School 
ated in the course description and are payable at the School. 

s designated CSA are taught at the Corcoran School of Art. 
s Partmental prerequisite: Art 21-22 or permission of Department Chairman 
Fine a tute to all other studio courses in Art. 
the a rts Courses numbered 121 through 2 

Pproval of the Department. 


21 


81 may be repeated for credit with 


722 Design I: Basic (3-3) 


Fundamental studies of Principles and elements of 
of two-dimensional design. Art 22: three-dimensional studies. First 
Session: Art 21A (CSA) and 22A (CSA)—MTWThF 1-4 pm; Art 21B 
—MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm; Art 22B—MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm. 


design. Art 21: study 


51-42 Drawing I (3-3) CSA 

Concepts of drawing: perception, analysis of form, use of media. 
First Session: Art 41A and 42A—MTWTHF 9-12 am; Art 41B and 42B 
—MTWThF 1-4 pm; Art 41C and 42C -MTWThF 6:30-9:30 pm. 
31-52 Ceramics I (3-3) CSA 

Basic techniques for clay preparation, hand forming, wheel throwing, and 
the application of slip glazes and vitreous glazes through workshop and 
illustrated lectures. Laboratory fee: Art 51, $45; Art 52, $45. First 


Session: Art 51A and 52A—MTWTHF 1-4 pm; Art 51B and 52B—MTW 
ThF 6:30-9:30 pm. 


m E 
Y be taken f 


or undergraduate credit with the approval of the instructor. 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


61 Water Color (3) CSA . 
Painting in transparent and opaque water color and in acrylic. Exper 
mentation and new media. First Session: MTWThF 9-12 am. 

65—66 Painting I (3-3) CSA 


Experimentation with media. Color—theory and analysis. 
sion: Art 65A and 66A—MTWTHhF 9-12 am; Art 65B and 66B— 
ThF 6:30-9:30 pm. 


First Ses 
MTW 


81—82 Sculpture I (3-3) CSA 


Three-dimensional design. Basic sculptural techniques; modeling, carving, 
and construction. Media include wood, clay, stone, plaster. Laboratory 
fee: Art 81, $20; Art 82, $20. First Session: Art 81 and 82—M 
ThF 9-12 am. 


123 Design III: Individual Problems (3) 


Emphasis on the individual student and the problems an 
specifically interest him in any area of design. Prerequisite: Art 1 
Second Session: MTWThF 9-12 am. 


125-26 Painting II (3—3) CSA 


materials that 
à 21-22. 


irst 
Concepts of painting. Attitudes, approaches, personal statements. E 
Session: Art 125A and 126A—MTWThF 1-4 pm; Art 125B and 
MTWThF 6:30-9:30 pm. 

27-2 inti 3-3) CS 5 

127-28 Painting III (3-3) CSA First 


Exploration of problems in developing a personal visual imagen. 128B— 
Session: Art 127A and 128A—MTWTHF 1-4 pm; Art 127B and 1^ 
MTWThF 6:30-9:30 pm. 


131—32 Ceramics II (3-3) CSA wing 
Basic techniques in clay and glaze formation, advanced wheel pi 
and hand forming. Laboratory fee: Art 131, $45; Art 132, A 132B— 
Session: Art 131A and 132A—MTWThF 1-4 pm; Art 131B an 
MTWTHF 6:30-9:30 pm. 


137 Workshop in Materials, Methods, and Techniques (3) of 
Drawing in charcoal, crayon, and pen; painting and prepara and 
grounds in tempera, encaustic, fresco buono, oil, watercolor, pora m 
mixed techniques; graphic techniques in woodcut, engraving, etc rials a 
eling in clay and carving in wood and stone; mosaic. Mate 
model fee, $2. First Session: MTWThF 9-12 am. 


ion 


143-44 Serigraphy (3-3) ~ possibilities: 
Advanced problems in serigraphy; emphasis on its aesthetic E 9-12 am; 
Prerequisite: Art 57-58. First Session: Art 143—M 


Art 144—MTWThF 1-4 pm. 


153 Graphics II (3) à j 
Advanced relief, intaglio, lithographic, and other conmigon PirwThF 
Prerequisite: Art 57-58 or equivalent. Second Session: 

9-12 am. 


157-58 Graphics III (3-3) 


Exploration of combined 
153-54 or equivalent. 
-MTWThF 9-12 am. 


techniques and mixed media. Prerequisite: Art 
First Session: Art 157A (CSA) and 158 (CSA) 
Second Session: 157B—MTWThF 1-4 pm. 

159.60 Drawing II (3-3) CSA 


Development of drawing 


Individual study, application and extensions of 
drawing 


First Session: Art 159 and 160—M [WThF 6:30-9:30 pm. 
161 Fundamentals of Photography (3) CSA 


Study of the fundamental techniques of photography; emphasis on cre- 

ative expression. Laboratory fee, $25. First Session: MTWThF 1-4 

pm 
171-72 Calligraphy and Lettering (3-3) CSA 
Consideration of the basic alphabets and their use in calligraphy, lettering, 
and typography. First Session: Art 171A—MTWThF 1-4 pm; Art 
171B and 172—MTWThF 6:30-9 30 pm 
l ne 
79-80 Sculpture II (3-3) CSA 


Concepts of sculpture. New materials and developments. Laboratory fee: 
Art 179, $20: Art 180, $20. First Session: Art 179 and 180—MTW 
ThF 9-12 am. 


l r 
39-90 Sculpture III (3-3) CSA 


Advanced study concentrating on relevance of scale and media. Rela- 


tionship of sculpture to the environment First Session: Art 189 and 
190—MTWThF 9 12 am 


191 Advanced Photography (3) CSA 


Advanced problems in 


photography; emphasis on creative expression and 
individual 


9 development. Laboratory fee, $25 First Session: MTWThF 
-12 am 


> ^ 
231 Design IV (3) 
ew media and techniques in three-dimensional design. Second Ses- 
Sion: MTWTRhF 1-4 pm. 


265 : 
766 Painting IV (3-3) CSA 


First Session: Art 


B 265A and 266A—MTWThF 1-4 pm; Art 265B and 
<66B- 


-MTWThF 6:30-9:30 pm 
275 Painting V (3) 
279_g0 aterials and model fee, $12. First Session: MTWThF 1-4 pm. 
Sculpture IV (3-3) CSA 
irst Session: Art 279 and 2830—MTWTHhF 9-12 am. 
31 Sculpture y (3) CSA 


First Session: MTWThF 9 12 am 


Biological Sciences 


Departmental prerequisite: B Sc 11-12 is prerequisite to al 
courses in Biology, Botany, and Zoology, except by permission of the inst 


| 1-12 Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4—4) 


A.H. Desmond, Chairman 


| second group 
ructor. | 


3—4 Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors (3-3) 
Survey of biological principles; emphasis on man as à functiona 
ism in his environment. Material fee, $10 each session. First 
B Sc 3; Second Session: B Sc 4. MTW 6-9 pm; Th 6-7 pm. 


| organ 
Session: 


Biological principles and problems designed to furnish ¢ Q eac 
vanced studies in biology and related sciences. Material fee, $1 
session. First Session: B Sc 11; Second Session: B Sc 12. 
9:40 am-1 pm. 

127 Genetics (4 : 
Gene ( ) aits with 


of genetic tr 


Introductory course. Basic aspects of transmission E 
and gene * 


particular reference to the chemical basis of heredity 


Material fee, $8. First Session: MTWThF 6 8:50 pm. 

145 Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (3) sys 
Origin and early development of the individual, formation of ore on 
tems. Emphasis on the frog, chick, and pig, with reference to 0s 
embryo. Material fee, $8. Second Session: MTWThF 6-8:50 P 

148 Histology (4) organ 
Introduction to microscopical anatomy of normal tissues and 
Material fee, $8. First Session: MTWThF 9:40 am-l pm. 

171 Undergraduate Research (arr.) pe * 
Admission by permission of the staff member concerned. May 
peated for credit. Both sessions. 

295 Research (arr.) » poth 
Investigation of special problems. May be repeated for credit. 
sessions. 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Both sessions. 
Business Administration 
P.D. Grub, Chairman 
ysine® 


51 Introduction to Business (3) 
The business environment; structure, activities, x pe 
enterprise; its contribution to society; careers 1n business. 
MTWTh 1:10-2:50 pm. 


of Gui 
and probleme... Sessio" 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 51 


102 Fundamentals of Management (3) 


Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling activities of 
the administrative unit; evolution of management thinking. Second 
Session: MTWTh 1:10-2:50 pm 


105 Personnel Management (3) 


The labor force and labor markets. Industrial personnel and manpower 


programs, Organizations and policy in personnel activities. First Ses- 
sion: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm 


118 Introduction to Data Processing (3) 


Basic principles and methods of data processing. Introduction to funda- 
mentals, potentials, and problems of automatic data processing as a tool 
of management. First Session: MTWTh 4:10-5:50 pm. 


131 Business Finance (3) 


Basic principles involved in the financing of business enterprises. Prereq- 
uisite: Acct 1-2 Second Session: MTWTh 3:10-4:50 pm. 


141 Basic Marketing Management (3) 


Introduction to marketing and marketing management in relation to our 
total economy and business management, consumer and demand analysis, 
retailing, wholesaling, major marketing management problems and policies 
With particular emphasis on major decision areas and tools Prerequisite: 


Econ 1-2 First Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm 

161 Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, Bailments (3) 
First Session: MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm 

162 


? Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Property, Mortgages (3) 
Second Session: MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm 

C " 

191 Business Reports and Analyses (3) 

Sources of management information, array and analysis of data, interpre- 


tation and presentation of findings Second Session: MTWTh 5:45 
7:25 pm. 


209 b a 
09 Seminar: Personnel Management (3) 


Discussion of industrial personnel and manpower management, and re- 
Search in advanced problems. Second Session: MWF 8:10-10 pm. 


2 "n n 22 ^ 
^31 Financial Decision Making (3) 


Functions and objectives of financial management, asset management, 
Problems of internal financial analysis, rate-of-return analysis, financial 
forecasting, problems of 


capital demand and supply. Second Session: 
MWF 8:10-10 pm 


2 
37 Investment Analysis (3) 


Analysis of specific security investments; common and preferred stocks; 


corporate, government, and revenue bonds; sources of information. 
Second Session: MWF 6 10-8 pm 


41 Advanced Marketing Management (3) 


Marketing management problems and policies in major decision areas of 
Product planning, channels of distribution, advertising, personal selling, 
Sales Promotion, pricing, and development of integrated marketing pro- 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


52 
i sion: | 
grams. Tools useful in decision making. Case analysis. First Sess | 


MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


257 Operation of the Multinational Firm (3) 
y use 


Analysis and discussion of problems in international business b ad 
case method, including international market entry and expansion; ope » 
Itinational companies; 


ing policies, procedures, and problems of mu as 
oping executives for international business. Prerequisite: advance 
ter's standing. First Session: MWTh 6:10-8 pm. 
279 Purchasing and Materials Management (3) 
(Formerly B Ad 281 Purchasing Principles and Practices) ; 
practice, | 


nt principles and. 


Industrial purchasing and materials manageme 
ment. Determ! 


Organization and functions in materials manage i 
requirements, source selection, buying practices, policies, and ethics 
Second Session: MWF 4:10-6 pm. 

283 Pricing and Negotiation (3) " 
Scope and objectives of negotiated procurement; participation and p" 
tionships of functional elements of the organization; preparation, is rofit, 
and recording of negotiations; analysis of contract cost, prices trac 


investment, and risk; cost principles; incentives; relationship 6 Session 
type to work requirements; techniques of negotiation. Firs 


MWF 4:10-6 pm. 


298 Readings in Business (3) 
Supervised readings in selected fields within business 
mission by permission of instructor. May be repea 
First Session: MWF 8:10-10 pm. 


: d 
administration. 4. 
ted once | 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) " solos’ 
Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy, and me 
First Session: MWF 8:10-10 pm. 

300 Thesis Research (3) 
Second Session. 


Business and Public Administration 


= : » and. 
Administered by the Department of Management Science, R.L. Holl 


Chairman 
*201 Advanced Administrative Management (3) jes and practice 
i éi : - inciples * j 
Advanced course in administration emphasizing princip e. on: see 
common to administrative units of all kinds. Firs cond Se 
A—MWEF 4:10-6 pm; Section B—MWEF 8:10-10 pm. 
Section C—MWF 6:10-8 pm. 

203 Mathematics for Management (3) anagement m 
Mathematical concepts employed in the solution of ements f calcu 
lems. Applications of analytical geometry, functions, € inane 

Graduate 
*A special section of this course, B&PA 201D, for students in the ^ arranged 


Management Program, will be offered August 3 to September 4; hours 


CHEMISTRY 53 


and linear algebra to optimization problems. Prerequisite: 
First Session: Section A MWF 4:10-6 pm Second Session: Section 
B—MWF 8:10-10 pm 


algebra 


204 Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) 


Survey of quantitative techniques used in the solution of 


management 
Problems. Potentials 


and limitations of mathematical models and proper 
areas for their application. Topics include probability, statistical decision 


waiting line, inventory replacement models. 


First Session: Section A—MWE 8 10-10 pm. Second Session: Section 
B—MWF 4:10-6 pm. 


theory, linear programming, 


9 " . . . 
“07 Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 


Individual, group, intergroup, and other human behavior and develop- 


ment; application of social science research to administration. Practical 

applications emphasized. First Session: Section A—MWF 6:10-8 pm. 

Second Session: Section B MWF 8:10-10 pm 
2 " " r 3 
éll Leadership and Executive Development (3) 
Theories of managerial leadership; issues and problems associated with 
leadership in large organizations and at higher management levels; execu- 
tive selection and development. Prerequisite: B&PA 201 or permission of 
instructor, Second Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


Survey of Data Processing (3) 


Fundamentals of automatic data processing; manual, punched card, and 


electronic data processing principles and procedures; basic machine lan- 
&uage and advanced language programming techniques; phases of data 
Systems development; the role of the manager in management informa- 
tion systems. Emphasis on proper use of data processing as another tool 
of management. 


Second Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm 
221 Man; gus EAE 
anagement Information Systems Development and Application (3) 

Development of management information systems, integration of data 
PrOCessing in operations of government or business, impact on manage- 
ment Organization and decision making. Case studies. Prerequisite: B&PA 
“18 or 219, 224; or permission of instructor. First Session: MWF 
6:10-8 pm. 

2225... 

P Seminar: Advanc 


ed Digital Computer Concepts (3) 


Advanced problems in the design and application of computer systems. 
1o ission by permission of instructor. Second Session: MWF 8:10- 
pm. 


e. 
"Y : 


i r, Chairman 


"26 i 
eneral Chemistry (4—4) 


i Course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
itan 9f Chem 12 Elementary course in general chemistry, including qual- 


"ative . n 
ive analysis, Prerequisite: one year of high school algebra. Labora- 


== 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


tory fee, $18 each session. First Session: Chem 11; Second Session 
Chem 12. MWF 8:10 am-1 pm; TTh 8:10-1 1:10 am. 


22 Introductory Quantitative Analysis (4) i 
al volumetric an 


Theory and practice of quantitative analysis by classic a 
gravimetric methods and introduction to instrumental analysis. Pret: 
site: Chem 12. Laboratory fee, $18. First Session: M' br 
am-12:30 pm. 
51-52 Organic Chemistry (3-3) me 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on inn 
tion of Chem 52. Chemistry of the compounds of carbon. dor 52. 
Chem 12 or 16. First Session: Chem 51; Second Session: Che 
MTWThF 8:10-9:40 am. 
53-54 Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1-1) E 
m My $e t 
Laboratory complement of Chem 51 -52. Prerequisite or concur ator) 
istration: Chem 51-52. Prerequisite to Chem 54: Chem 53. E x 
fee, $12 each session. First Session: Chem 53; Second Session: 
$4. MWF 9:50 am-1 pm. 
295 Research (arr. 
( ) d students 


Research on problems approved by the staff. Open to qualifie poratol! 
with advanced training. May be repeated once for credit. 
fee, $7.50 a semester hour. Both sessions. 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Laboratory fee, $18 each session. Both sessions. 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ative 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philoso; : 
examinations. May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 


phy cumul 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy cand 
Both sessions. 


redit- 
idates. May be repeated fof E 


Chinese 
Li se pM. Sep 
Administered by the School of Public and International Affairs, B.M 
Dean 
Chung-wen Shih, Adviser 
Levels I-II (6-6) ciati” 


5—6 Beginning Intensive Mandarin Chinese, 
Intensive beginners’ course in fundamentals o : 
with graded reading and practice in writing. Listening compre hi $0. 
oral practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite to Chin 6: hin ; 
Laboratory fee, $17.50 each session. June 15 to July 17: m tutorial 
20 to August 21: Chin 6. Classroom—MTWThF 9-11:4 by pn 
MTWThF 12:45-1:35 pm, laboratory—MTWThF 1:452: 


f grammar and P 


* Students register for Chin 6 on June 15 


Civil Engineering 


Administered by the Department of Engineering Mechanics, 


Alfred | reudenthal, Acting Chairman 


Bice 
!GHT-WEEK COURSES—JUNE 16 TO AUGUST 7 


198 Research (1 to 3) 


P `, rere icite 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged Prerequisite 
Junior or senior status 


JOR 
298 Research (arr.) 


May be repeated for credit 


x 
290 — 
39-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr 


Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit 


Classics 


IF 
: Las; ON 

"iimer, Chairman 
~? Rè : Se 
1-2 First-year Latin (3—3) 
A year course credit toward a degree 


at this University given on com- 
Pletion of Clas 2 


Functional presentation of the essentials of the lan- 
Buage, appropriate reading selections, development of English derivatives, 
Introduction to Roman life and literature First Session: Clas 1; Sec- 
ond Session: Clas 2. MTWThE 11:10 am-12:30 pm 


108 Classical Mythology (3) 


Mythology of the Greeks and Roman 
tales of the gods, heroes, a 


art, and music 


s from the creation of the world: 
at families that have influenced literature, 

y J. ore a- 
In English translation. Prerequisite: Engl 1, 2; or equiva 


lent First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am 

126 The Legacy of Rome (3) 
Study of our classical heritage from Ancient Rome; emphasis on litera- 
ture, political institutions, law, and r igion, and their values for the mod- 
ern world. Admission by permission of instructor. In English translation. 
Second Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am 

14] 


Medieval Latin (3) 
Selections from the Vulgate and representative Latin writers through the 
lith century Prerequisite: € 


be taken for graduate credit with approval of instructor. First Ses- 
‘On: MTWThF 11:10 am 30 pm 


las 101-2 or permission of instructor. May 


Economics 


Henry Solomon, Chairman 
F ~ i à ssi o 
Departmental prerequisite: Econ 1-2 is prerequisite to all other courses in Ec 


nomics. 


1-2 Principles of Economics (3-3) j 
Survey of the major economic principles, institutions, and problems x 
contemporary life. Econ 1 is prerequisite to Econ 2. First S 
Econ | Section A—MTWThF 9:40-11 am, Section B—MTWTh $30 
7:25 pm. Second Session: Econ 1 Section C—MTWThF 1M Th 

pm; Econ 2 Section A—MTWThF 9:40-11 am, Section B—MT 


5:45-7:25 pm. 


10 


Intermediate Microeconomic Theory (3) 

nsn MTWThF 
Analysis of supply, demand, and pricing. Second Session: 
8:10-9:30 am. 


102 Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory (3) 
Theories of national income determination and growth. 
MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


First Session 


121 Money and Banking (3) 
Nature of money, credit, commercial banking, and the other 
institutions in the U.S. monetary system. Second Session: 
5:45-7:25 pm. 


financial 


181-82 International Economics (3—3) of ir 
Econ 181: fundamentals of the monetary theory and pure theory jem’ 
ternational trade. Econ 182: analysis of major contemporary P sic e- 
including balance of payments, international liquidity, and econ? TW 
velopment. First Session: Econ 181; Second Session: Econ ! 

ThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


195 Governmental and Industrial Economics (3) 
Limited to students in the Navy Graduate Financial Mà 
gram. June 8 to July 31. 


nagement pro 


217-18 Survey of Economics (3-3) 0 gradi 
For graduate students in fields other than Economics; not y ; i 
ate students in Economics. Econ 217: price theory. Econ 9: 0-11 am 
and employment theory. First Session: Econ 217— : 
Econ 218—MWTh 6:10-8 pm. 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
Both sessions. 
391 Seminar: International Economic Policy (3) - session 


Topics selected from current significant policy problems. 
MWTh 6:10-8 pm. 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 21 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of PhilosoP y 
amination. May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 


general v 


EDUCATION 57 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
Both sessions 


Education 


BS, Root, Chairman 


) "T m 
*partmental prerequisite: a degree from an accredited institution is prerequi- 
Site to ; 


all third-group courses in Education 


t also courses in Physical Education. 


page 80, and in Special Educa- 
» pages 91-93, 


Fiker 
IRST 3-WEEK WORKSHOP SESSION—JUNE 16 TO JULY 2 


- 


Ck 
““Sses_ meet Monday through Friday. Each workshop course requires the full 


ay: a ex. : i » 
je , “ONcurrent registration for another daytime course is not permitted. June 
$ : 
Is 10 19— small group discussions, evening; June 22 to July 2—small group 
1 £ ) 

Ussion and field work, afternoon 


Adequate professional preparation Is a 


Prere. 
"Quisite for admission to courses marked with an asterisk (*). 


108 Human Dev elopment, Learning, and Teaching (3) 
Principles of effective teachin 
velopment and the r 


g based on an understanding of human de- 
1ature of learning. Prerequisite: Psyc 22 A 6-week 


course, June 16 to July 24: lecture MW 6:40-9 pm; conference 6—6:40 
pm. 


Educational Measurement (3) 
Scope, needs, services to students, selection and construction of teacher- 
tests for evidence purposes. Prerequisite 


June 16 to 19: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 22 to 


made tests, interpretation. of 
Educ 108 and 123. 


July lecture 10:10-12 am: conference 9:10-10 am. 


t ; . dini m A 
16 Elementary School Social Studies (3) 
Content, methods, materials, 


and activities essential in the elementary 
School 


curriculum. Prerequisite: Ed 
June 16 to June 19 
lecture 8:10-10 am: 


uc 108 and 123, or teaching expe- 
lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 22 


rience 2 to July 2: 
conference 10:10-11 am 


*5 " - 
407 € urriculum Materials (3) 


For experienced teachers. Construction of courses of study and class 


room teaching aids, with direct application to students' situations. June 
16 to 19 lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 22 to July 2: lecture 8:10-10 am; 
Conference 10:10-11 am 
*21 
O a , " ai i 
Education of Slow-learning Children (3) 
Identification, nature, and needs of slow-learning elementary and junior 
Mh high school children. Emphasis on diagnosis and treatment of learning 
lig 


co 
Tse 1 2 
may not be taken by students who have completed or plan to enroll in Educ 111 


58 SUMMER SESSIONS 
li t difficulties. June 16 to 19: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 22 to July 2: 
lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 am. 
*219 Elementary School Classroom Procedures (3) 
Current classroom practices; emphasis on planning, unit teaching, wc 
niques in discipline; individual and group evaluation techniques, recone 
for learning, providing for individual differences. June 16 to 19: px 
i ture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 22 to July 2: lecture 8:10-10 am; conferen 
10:10-11 am. 
| 245 School and Community (3) : 
The school as an important member of a team of social agencies = 
' builds the community. June 16 to 19: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. Ju 
| 22 to July 2: lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 
*251 Foundations of Guidance and Personnel Services (3) 4 
i Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical backgrou : 
organization, services, emerging trends, and issues. June 16 [eredi 
lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 22 to July 2: lecture 8:10-10 am; con er 
10:10-11 am. j 
*255 Secondary Education (3) 16 
N Current proposals for improvement of secondary education. E | 
|| to 19: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 22 to July 2: lecture l 
conference 10:10-11 am. 
i *257 Educational and Occupational Development (3) k 
and wor | 


Theories of career development; structure of education 
in the United States; sources, forms, collection, evalua 


tion of educational-occupational information. June 16 to ference 
3:45-5:45 pm. June 22 to July 2: lecture 10:10-12 am; con 
9:10-10 am. 

260 Secondary School Supervision (3) ars of 
, ^ HIT r ei 
For experienced teachers and administrators with two Or more cluding 
teaching experience. Review of modern supervisory col m 
practices followed in the operation of the school. June 16 conferen® 
ture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 22 to July 2: lecture 10:10-12 am; 
9:10-10 am. 


261 Practicum in Guidance (3 to 6) ounsel 
Supervised practical instruction. Prerequisite: graduate work -: course 
ing. Admission by permission of Department Chairman. / 
June 16 to July 24: MTWThF 1:10-3 pm. 


: 3) 
316 Curriculum Developments in Elementary School Social Studies ( 
Research, techniques, mi soci 
lementary 5c o e 16 to 


For experienced educational personnel. 
and innovative programs relating to the effective € 
studies curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. 10 am; 
19: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 22 to July 2: lecture 8:10- 

ference 10:10-11 am. | 


336 Practicum in Reading (3) 

Supervised experience in testing and tea 
mission by permission of instructor. 

24. 


A Ad- 
. ter. 
Reading ig? 6 to July 


ing in the 
ching 1 Jun 


A 6-week course, 


CI 


380 Sensitivity Training: Laboratory Method (3) 


EDUCATION 59 


A sensitivity learning experience in human relations using unstructured 


group experience, individual feedback, experimentation, and practice. Ad- 
mission by permission of instructor 


tory 


9:10-1 


2 am and 


1:10-5 pm 


as assigned and conference 


Psyc 22 


June 16 to 26: 
June 30 to July 2: 


A Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) 


lecture and labora- 
individual projects 


Consideration of individual and group differences, adjustments, and the 


psychology of learning in relation to education and training. 
lecture 


to 19 


conference 9: 


3:455 


10-10 am 


45 pm 


June 


"el 


>. 


to July 


SECOND 3-WEEK WORKSHOP SESSION—JULY 6 TO JULY 24 


time n 
Ime course is not 


lecture 


June 16 
10:10-12 am; 


asses meet Monday through Friday. Concurrent registration for another day- 


permitted, because each workshop course requires the full 


lecture and conference in tl 
Work in the 


adm; 
“Mission to courses mar 


1115 Elementary School Teaching of Reading (3) 


1e Morning; small group discussion and field 
afternoon. Adequate professional preparation is a prerequisite for 
ked with an asterisk (*). 


Introduction to methods, techniques, materials, and activities essential to 


a good elementary school reading program 


123, or teaching experience. 


10 am. 


Prerequisite: Educ 108 and 


Lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10- 


1120 Elementary School Mathematics (3) 


Content, methods, materials, concepts of "new mathematics," and activi 
tes essential in the elementary school curriculum. Prerequisite: Educ 108 


and 
10:10 


123, 


11 


or 
am. 


teaching experience. 


Lecture 


160 Institute in Comparative Education (3) 


Survey 


8:10-10 


am; conference 


and comparison of educational plans and procedures used in se- 


lected foreign countries utilizing embassy resources. Planned to provide 


the classroom teacher with a deeper understanding of foreign cultures and 
educational systems. 


Reading Problems (3) 


Lecture 


y 


10 


11 


am; 


conference 


11:10-12 am. 


Elementary and secondary school reading difficulties; classroom and clin- 


ical techniques in solving reading problems. 


Years of recent teaching experience 


9:10 


"243 


10 am. 


(Formerly Human Relations in tl 


T 


Human Relations in Education (3) 


( 


assri 


Prerequisite: one or more 


Lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 


om 


Principles and practices in human relations between and among learner, 
teacher, other 


school personnel, and parents. 


Conference 9:10-10 am 


Is 
Course may not be 


taken b 


y students 


who have completed or plan t 


Lecture 


10:10-12 am; 


EIE 
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| 


ndividual for Purposes of Counseling (3) 
analysis and appraisal techniques. Develop- 
Prerequisite: Educ 1 12 or equivalent. 

e 10:10-11 am. 


f 253 Analysis of the I 
Detailed study of individual 
ment of systematic case study. 
Lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 


*256 Secondary Education (3) 
Current problems in eac 
conference 10:10-11 am. 


Lecture 8: 10-10 am; 


h subject-matter field. 


s, assemblies, 
particular at- 
Lecture 


| *285 Student Activities (3) 
i} Nature and purposes of selected 
school publications, student council, 
tention to sponsorship, participation, finance, 
10:10-12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 


activities—homeroom, club 
interscholastic contest; 
and evaluation. 


IM | 320 Curriculum Developments in Elementary School Mathematics (3) 
techniques, materials» 


| personnel. Research, "M 
ating to the effective elementary school ma t 
by permission Of instructor. Lectu 
am. 


For experienced educationa 
and innovative programs rel 
| matics curriculum. Admission 


8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 


| 352 Advanced Career Development (3) 
E | 
Nil Advanced workshop for experienced counselors; theory and us 
educational media in guidance; field study of job opportunities ! oisi 
| business, industry, and government agencies. Admission by permis: 
1 of instructor. Lecture 1:10-3 pm; field work 9:10-12 am. 
| 


*354 Counseling of Minority Groups (3) 


counseling cul- 


Consideration of problems and approaches related to | cd on 
tural and racial minorities in the American society; emphasis PT am; 
Lecture 10:10-1 


counseling the disadvantaged in urban areas. 
conference 9:10-10 am. 

: à and 
asis on needs of counselors, teacher am; | 
and adolescents. Lecture 1d 


357 Mental Hygiene (3) 
Mental health problems; emph 
others working with children 
conference 10:10-11 am. 


*375 Introduction to Student Personnel Work (3) 
Student personnel services in American higher education. Pers jiterature 
as an integral part of the college program, introduction to the !! 
of the field. Lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 


onnel work 


SIX-WEEK SESSION—JULY 6 TO AUGUST 14 


Adequate professional preparation is à prerequisite for admission to 


marked with an asterisk (*). 


107 Elementary School Teaching Foundations (9) tion- A 
Limited to students in the M.A.T. Program in Elementary Educational 


block course, dealing with the courses 1n r 
psychology; history of education; human development, learning, iot 35 
ing; society and the school; introduction to elementary educ ber 16): 
class hours, supplemented by field experience (August 3 - 

MTWThF 9-12 am; field work—afternoon. 


content of traditional 


EDUCATION 61 


112B Educational Measurement (3) 


This special section of Educ 112 is limited to students in the M.A.T. Pro- 
gram in Elementary Education. Scope, needs, services to students, selec- 
tion and construction of teacher-made tests, interpretation of tests for 


evidence purposes. Prerequisite: Educ 108 and 123. MW 1-3 pm. 


1113 Elementary School Art (3) 


For undergraduates in the elementary school curriculum. Materials and 
methods. Prerequisite: Psyc 1 and 22. Material fee, $5. TTh 6-9 pm 


1123 Society and the School (3) 


Historical and social development of education at local, national and in- 
ternational levels; cooperation of the school with other community agen- 


cies; functions of school personnel. TTh 6:40-9 pm; conference 6 
6:40 pm. 


1153 Early Childhood Classroom Management (3) 


Lecture and field. Types of schools, planning, physical facilities, records, 
the team approach, working with parents. Admission by permission of 
instructor. ITh 6:40-9 pm; conference 6—6:40 pm. 


*218 Philosophy of Education (3) 


Social foundations of education—forces that shape policies and offerings 
of the school. MW 1-3:20 pm; two conference hours as arranged. 
* Y . ~ . n 
229 Administration of Elementary Education (3) 
For experienced teachers and administrators. Achieving instructional ob- 
Jectives, organizing and servicing teaching activities, coordinating school 


and community life. TTh 1-3:20 pm; conference MWF 1-2 pm. 
$ 


+> TOP. ó . 

233 Audio-Visual Education (3) 
Selection, evaluation, and use of audio-visual materials; administrative 
Problems in care, operation, maintenance, and use of such materials and 
equipment. Material fee, $7. MW 6:40-9 pm; two conference hours 
as arranged. 

$) T - > 2.2 ^ 

271 The Teacher and School Administration (3) 


Role of federal, state, and local administrative units; school finance; legal 
controls; school plant; public support; improving teaching conditions. 
[Th 4:10—6 pm; two conference hours as arranged. 


1274 Teacher Education (3) 


Recruitment and selection, general education, teaching-field preparation, 


Professional sequences, laboratory experiences. MW 6:40-9 pm; two 
conference hours as arranged. 


1278 School Law (3) 


Sources and scope of school law; legal rights and responsibilities of 
teachers, pupils, and taxpayers. Other legal problems of major interest to 
the group. MW 6:40-9 pm; two conference hours as arranged. 


* 5 4 
1283 Higher Education in the United States (3) 


Development, Scope, purposes, present status, programs, and trends in 


higher education in the United States. MW 6:40-9 pm; conference 


T 6-6:40 pm. 


Arol 
Ces 
fully employed may not register for another course 


293-94 Research and Independent Study (3-3) 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member. 
ferences arranged with an instructor. 


: 62 SUMMER SESSIONS 


Program and com 


*295 Research Methods and Procedures (3) 
Required of all candidates for graduate degrees in Education. To be taken 
early in the graduate program. Prerequisite: elementary course in statistics: 
Section A: TTh 1:10-3:30 pm; two conference hours as arranged. Section 
B: MW 3:40-6 pm; two conference hours as arranged. Section Ct: 
6:40-9 pm; two conference hours as arranged. 


+296 Seminar: Educational Research (3) 


: ~ — : : aluation 
Analysis of scientific approaches to problems in education and evaluat 
of the application of research techniques. Required of all candidates 5 
the Ed.D. degree and open to candidates for other advanced — 
Prerequisite: Educ 295 or equivalent. MW 4:10-6 pm; two co 
ence hours as arranged. 
*+298 Seminar: Personnel Administration (3) d 
wi : Ms iations. 
Research: policies, rules and regulations, staff organizations, negotiat! 
TTh 6:40-9 pm; two conference hours as arranged. 

299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) ter's 
Required of Master of Arts in Education candidates writing Mas 
theses. 

*+301 Data Processing in Education (3) hers 
: A n ; ac J 
Machine accounting and computer technology for counselors, wa ar" 

and administrators. TTh 6:40-9 pm; two conference hours 

ranged. 

**333 Early Childhood Classroom Management (3) e use 
x s : spac J 
Lecture and field. Planning, reporting, records, equipment, a 6:40- 


working with parents, and survey of types of preschools. 


9 pm; conference 6—6:40 pm. 


THIRD 3-WEEK WORKSHOP SESSION—JULY 27 TO AUGUST 14 "p 
ay 
Classes meet Monday through Friday. Concurrent registration for sioni full 
time course is not permitted, because each workshop course requires n field 
day—lecture and conference in the morning; small group discussion rr is à 
work or laboratory in the afternoon. Adequate professional preparé 
prerequisite for admission to courses marked with an asterisk ( ). 


114 Elementary School Music (3) 
For undergraduates in the element 
methods. Prerequisite: Psyc 1 and 22. 
ence 9:10-10 am. 


: and 
A aterials 
ae an -urriculum. Ma fer 
ary school cur 12 am; n 


Lecture 10:10-14 


t Enrollees fully employed may not register for another course. 


EDUCATION 63 


t117 Elementary School Science (3) 


Content, methods, materials, and activities essential in the elementary 
school curriculum. Prerequisite: Educ 108 and 123, or teaching expe- 
rience Lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 am 


1128 Children's Literature (3) 
Newer books for children and the children's classics, contribution of litera- 


ture to child development, children's original expressions. Lecture 
8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 am 


*208 Human Development (3) 


Contribution of various disciplines to an understanding of human de- 
velopment throughout the life span; emphasis on practical implications of 
relevant research Lecture 8:10-10 am; 


1 conference 10:10-11 am. 


214 History of Education (3) 


Evolution of the American school system Lecture 1:10-3 pm; con- 
ference 3:10-4 pm 


N 


Secondary School Classroom Procedures (3) 


Current classroom practices: teacher pupil planning, group procedures, 


initiatory and culminating activities, individual and group evaluation 


techniques, teaching aids, etc.; review of recent literature. Lecture 


8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 am 


*241 Education of the Gifted (3) 


For classroom teachers. Nature and discovery of giftedness, provisions 
for the gifted in regular classes, experimental projects Lecture 10:10 
12 am; conference 9:10-10 am 


Techniques of Counseling (3) 

Intensive study of educational and psychological processes involved in 
counseling interviews. Voc itional, educational, and personal counseling 
Problems. Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in testing and guidance, in- 
cluding Educ 253 and 257 Lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10 
10 am 

5*5 7n ns d " dam " 

272 The Teacher and School Supervision (3) 

Nature, organization, human 

10:10-12 


2 am; conference 9:10-10 am 


relationships, and techniques Lecture 


he ee TR 1 TAS D 
17 Curriculum Dev elopments in Elementary School Science (3) 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials, 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary school science 
Curriculum Admission by permission of instructor Lecture 8:10-10 
am; conference 10:10-11 am 
76 Student Personnel Work with College Groups (3) 
$ y " > - 
Principles and procedures of personnel work with campus groups. Pro 
motion, limitation, and coordination of campus group activities; develop- 
ment of student leadership. Lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10 
10 am. 
T 
Ourse may not be taken by students wh 111 


have completed or plan 


Electrical Engineering 


A.C. Meltzer, Acting Chairman 


153 Design of Switching Systems (3) 

Switching algebra and Boolean logic; analysis and design of switching 
devices; design of combinational and sequential logic networks; minim) 
zation techniques and their use in logic design; electronic implementation 
of logic; number systems and codes, geometric interpretation, error 
correcting codes; encoding and decoding; logic and electronic design " 
functional digital units, Prerequisite: EE 152 or permission of instructor. 
May be taken for graduate credit. An 8-week course, June 16 to Au 
gu.t 7: MW 4:10-6:40 pm. 


154 Digital Computer Design (3) 
Logic and electronic design of functional digital units, design of hee 
puter subsystems, flow of information and logical flow diagrams in timing 
and control; design of memory, arithmetic, and 1/0 units; binary ps 
decimal machine arithmetic; design of a digital computer. Prerequisie an 
concurrent registration: EE 153 or permission of instructor. May be tà 
for graduate credit. An $8-week course, June 16 to August /: | 
4:10-6:40 pm. 


184 Introduction to Medical Engineering (3) 

Designed to introduce the engineering or physical sciences student 4 the 
applications of engineering in the medical sciences; terminology O 
medical profession emphasized; the physiology of the human boey “day 
sented from overall systems or functional approach; survey of prom 
medical measurements and consideration of those areas in which for 
neering may be applied advantageously to medicine. May M" 
graduate credit. Admission by permission of instructor. An 
course, June 16 to August 7: MW 4:10-6:40 pm. 


198 Research (1 to 3) visite: 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. preat 
junior or senior status. An 8-week course, June 16 to Augu 

" " -— t 

243 Communication Theory I (3) pectr? 


Probability, random processes, correlation functions, and power pe 
Output distributions of linear and nonlinear devices with random pin 
Optimum receiver principle, vector channels, optimu rs for ro 
and M-ary signals over white Gaussian channels and their eror Eo / 
bilities for different signal sets such as simplex and orthogon® s 211. 
Prerequisite: EE 143. Prerequisite or concurrent registration, 

First Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


m receive 


244 Communication Theory II (3) 
Schemes of efficient signaling for data sequences and 


4 ance 
their perform i. 


analysis. Channel models, filtering, and optimum modulation jvers: 
modulation. Signaling over fading channels and their optimum : ite: 
Prerequis! 


Diversity transmission and various reception schemes. 
243. Second Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


271 Automatic Control in State Space Setting (3) 


State space formulation of continuous systems, simu 


s 
: : s, tran 
lation diagratt ollabit 
fer function matrices, matrix representation of state equations, 


con 


ENGINEERING MECHANICS 65 


ity and observability, the state transition matrix, stability analysis, methods 
of I iapunov Prerequisite EE 172 of 


172 permission of instructor An 
8-week course, June 16 to August 7: TTh 4:10-6:40 pm. 
298 Research (arr.) 
May be repeated for credit An 8-week course, June 16 to August 
5 > - " "ha 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
Both halves offered June 16 to August 7 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for 


credit. 
An 8-week course, June 16 to August 7 


Engineering Administration 


H.E, 
RIG 


Smith, Chairman 
HT-WE EK COURSES—JUNE 16 TO AUGUST 7 


115 Probabilistic and Statistical Methods in Engineering (3) 


(Formerly Engineering Analysis 


Solution of engineering problems using sets and 


functions; probability 
models; distributions and functions: 


Statistical concepts and methods, in- 
cluding hypothesis testing, correlation, and regression. Prerequisite: Math 
32 or 24 MW 6:10-8:40 pm 


*11-12 Engineering Administration (3—3) 


Comprehensive and systematic study of the administrative process with em- 
phasis on industrial, scientific, and engineering environments. Planning 
Objectives, prediction, policies, plans and characteristics of plans. Organ- 
izing: theory of organization, structure, authority, specialization, delega- 
tion, staff and committees Directing 


leadership, managing human and 
material resources. Controlling 


setting standards, evaluating perform- 
ance, using system feedback data for correction and improvement. 
E Ad 211: TTh 6:10-8 40 pm; E Ad 212: MW 3:10-5:40 pm 


298 Research (arr.) 


Basic or applied research in engineering administration. May be repeated 
for credit. 


300 Thesis Research (3) 


"gineering Mechanics 


Afro + 
freq Freudenth 


h al, Acting Chairman 
"Gh ws. 
| | "T-WEEK co 


URSES—JUNE 16 TO AUGUST 7 
a 
“98 Research (arr.) 


Basic research projects as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 
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299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


English 


| 399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
| 
| J.P. Reesing, Jr., Chairman 


Students whose College Board English Composition Achievement Test scores 


suggest inadequate preparation may be assigned to Engl 1x or may be teste 
in vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill, before 
| placement in either Engl 1x or 1. Students whose scores indicate marked su 
| periority will be allowed to waive the Engl 1 requirement. 

| All students enrolled in curricula leading to Bachelor's degrees i 


n Columbian 
; ; £n ae ne 

College (who are required to take one year of English composition par 

rman, Italian, Slavic, or SP% 


year of literature in English, Classics, French, Ge f the 


ish) will follow the sequence of Engl 1 or 1x, both semesters of one 0 


introductory literature courses, and Engl 40. dents 
Engl 2 is the second half of the six-hour composition requirement of a 
not required to follow the Columbian College of Arts and Sciences sequen a in 
Departmental prerequisite: Engl 1 or 1x is prerequisite to all other ge 91 
English. One of the following six-hour courses—Engl 51-52, 71-72, 0 span 
92: Clas 71-72; Fren 51-52; Germ 51-52; Ital 51-52; Slav 91-92; St 115 
51-52—is prerequisite to all second-group courses in English except ng 
and Engl 161-62. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
A English for Foreign Students (3) deficie? 
Reading and writing to assist the foreign student in overcoming mat 
cies in the use of English. Special attention to spelling, pep 
idiom, and vocabulary. First Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 
B English for Foreign Students (3) sting of 
: i 4 rriti 
For second-semester foreign students not ready for Engl l. Wipension- 
expository paragraphs and themes; outlining; reading for compr 
vocabulary, and style. First Session: MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm. 
| English Composition (3) unity» 
: : asis On 
Analysis and practice of expository techniques with emphasis v ocedurt: 
Í development, organization, and coherence; library researc 
j First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am—12:30 pm. 
2 English Composition (3) ~ollege $ 
n K ` ic o 
For second-semester freshmen not following the Columbian her h- 
quence. Readings and practice in expository and argume, credi for 
niques; research practice. Credit not given to students wit ThF 9:40- 


Engl 40. Prerequisite: Engl 1 or 1x Second Session: 
11 am. 


ENGLISH 


40 English Composition (3) 


Second half of the 6-hour English Composition course required of Co 
lumbian College students. Critical analysis and practice in expository 


and argumentative techniques; research practice. Credit not given to stu 


dents with credit for Engl 2. Prerequisite: Engl 1 or 1x and both se- 


mesters of one of the introductory literature courses Second Session: 


MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


52 Introduction to English Literature (3—3) 
Historical survey. Prerequisite: Engl 1 or la First Session: Engl 51; 
Second Session: Engl 52. MTWThF 9:40-11 am 

112 Chaucer (3) 
(Formerly Engl 122) 


Second Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm 


123 Principles of Literary Criticism (3) 


(Formerly Engl 195) 


Topic for summer: Critical Theory of the Novel First Session: MT 
WThF 9:40-11 am 
2 € > 9 
127-28 Shakespeare (3—3) 
(Formerly Enel 135 36) 
First Session: Engl 127; Second Session Engl 128. MTWThF 8:10-9:30 
am 
TET " r i 
35 Victorian Literature (3) 
(Re places former Enel 162) 
Poetry and prose, 1830-1900 First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am 


CA 
N 


12:30 pm 


Introduction to Contemporary Poetry (3) 


Study of works by representative contemporary poets, with particular at- 


tention to the mythic tradition in poetry. Second session: MTWThF 
4:10-5:30 pm. 


234 Studies in the Romantic Movement (3) 


(Formerly Engl 252) 


A study of the London Romantic writers, based on the prose works and 
correspondence of Lamb, Coleridge, Hazlitt, De Quincey, and Leigh 


Hunt Second Session: MWTh 4:10-6 pm 
AME Rir 
ERICAN LITERATURE 
7 j : : - 
1-72 Introduction to American Literature (3—3) 
Historical survey. Engl 71: from beginnings to the Civil War. Engl 72 
from the Civil War to present. Prerequisite: Engl 1 or 1x First 
Session: Engl 71; Second Session Engl 72. MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 
161 Studies in American Literature (3) 


(Formerly Enel 171) 


Same as AmCv 161 Major factors in the national cultural tradition as 
Shown by outstanding writers Prerequisite: Engl 51-52 or 71-72 
First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm 
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164 Major American Poets (3) 
(Formerly Engl 174) 


Advanced critical study of significant writers and movements: the 20th 
century. First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 
166 American Drama (3) 
(Formerly Engl 176) 
Historical and critical study of significant plays and forms since 1930. 


Second Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 
170 The American Short Story (3) 


Historical development of the short story in America. 
MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


Second Session: 


171 Major American Writers (3) 
Poe, Hawthorne, and Melville: critical study of the maj 
First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


writings 
or prose writing 


173 Selected Literary Movements (3) 
Twentieth Century Southern Writing: fiction, poetry, drama, and cri 
First Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


ticism. 


178 Contemporary American Literature (3) 


American fiction, poetry, drama, and essay since World War Il. se" 
ond Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 
268 Seminar: American Fiction (3) 
(Formerly Engl 278) 
Second Session: MWTh 6:10-8 pm. 
284 Seminar: American Literature, 1865-1900 (3) 
(Formerly Engl 271) and 
Intensive study of works of Twain, Howells, Henry James, Norris, 
Stephen Crane. First Session: as arranged. 
French 
Administered by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures, 
J.F. Burks, Chairman 
en befor 


Placement Examination: a standardized placement examination given ollege 
registration is required of all entering students who wish to continue in € 
the language begun in high school. Upon completion of the examination, 
ment is made to the appropriate course, with credit assigned on the usu 
is required (Fren 5 

s in Frenc® 


pasis. 


Departmental prerequisite: Fren 3—4 or 6, or equivalent, 
52 is recommended) as prerequisite to all second-group course 


1—2 First-year French (3-3) oa 
e 1 oe iven 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University a gram 
pletion of Fren 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, converse * oral P" 
composition, reading of modern French prose. Aural papse First 
tice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a sess 


GEOGRAPHY 


AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 69 


Session: Fren 1; Second Session: Fren 2. Classroom—MTW ThF 9:40-11 
am, laboratory—MTh 11:10-12 am 


6 Second-year French (Intensive) (6) 


Intensive course which covers material of Fren 3—4 Grammar review, 
reading, conversation 


Prerequisite: two years of high school French with 
| f £ 
grades of B or better; Fren 2 or 2x First Session: classroom—MTW 


ThF 9:40-11 am and 1:10-2:30 pm, tutorial—MTWThF 9-9:30 am 


12 French Conversation and Composition (Intensive) (6) 


Intensive course which covers material of Fren 9—10. Two class meetings 
and one laboratory meeting every day Laboratory fee, $25. 


Session: classroom—MTWThI 
tory—MTWThF 9-9:30 am 


Second 
9:40-11 am and 1:10-2:30 pm, labora 


49 French for Graduate Students (0) 


For graduate students preparing for reading examinations. No academic 
credit. Tuition fee, $204 First Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm 


109-10 Advanced French Conversation and Composition (3—3) 


Fren 109: emphasis on diction. Fren 110 


emphasis on style. Prerequi 
site: Fren 10 or equivalent 


and permission of instructor. First Session 
Fren 109; Second Session: Fren 110. MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm 
130 Contemporary French Literature (3) 


First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm 
193 Cours de style (3) 


Advanced grammar, composition, and stylistics. Open to both advanced 


undergraduate and graduate students. Recommended for majors and 


teachers of French First Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 
256 19th Century French Literature (3) 

Topic for summer: Sy mbolism First Session: MWTh 4:10-6 pm. 
295 Independent Reading and Research in French Literature (arr.) 


For students preparing for the Master of Arts degree. May be repeated 
for credit. First Session 


299. CTh asi 
2-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Both sessions. 


‘Or i : 
r information concerning courses offered in 


a special program at the 
Merican College in Paris, see page 39 


“ography and Regional Science 


M 


' Gordon, Chairman 


52W r 

?2 World Regions (3) 
Survey of major countries, synthesis and analysis of major world regions. 

First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


125 Transportation Geography (3) 
usion, and information transfer as they appe 
MTWThF 11:10 am 12:30 pm. 


ar 


Problems of interaction, diff 
in a spatial context. Second Session: 


145 Cultural Geography (3) 
Analysis of the relationships between cult 
on spatial and ecological considerations. 
1:10-2:30 pm. 


ure and environment; emphasr 
Second Session: M rwTh 


146 World Political Geography (3) 
Analysis of the interrelations between the political community and the 
human and physical environment. First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:3 
pm. 

172 Historical Geography (3) 
Study of man's transformation and use of the earth as viewed within ^ 
specific historical frame of reference. First Session: MTWThF 11: 
am-12:30 pm. | 

| 


189—90 Readings in Geography (arr.) 
Both sessions. 


295 Research (arr.) 
Both sessions. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


Both sessions. 


Geology 
Geza Teleki, Chairman 
1—2 Introductory Geology (3-3) P 
Survey covering the principles of geology. Laboratory fee, $10 each o 
sion. First Session: Geol 1; Second Session: Geol 2. MT 
am-1 pm. 
147 Chemical Geology in the Earth and Ocean Sciences (3) der- 


in the un 
lved in rary 


Introduction to geochemical and chemical principles invo 
contem 


standing of geological systems, and their application to poratorY 
problems in oceanology, pollution, and mineral exploration. 
fee, $12. First Session: MTWTh 9:40 am-12:45 pm. 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
Both sessions. 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ral ex 


: , gene 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy ge 
amination. May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) credit- 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. 
Both sessions. 


May be repeated for 


Germanic Languages and Literatures 


I 


«G. Seeger, Chairman 


Placement Examination: a standardized examination given before registration 


I5 required of all entering students who wish to continue in college the language 


*Bun in high school. Upon completion of the examination, assignment is 


made to the appropriate course, with credit assigned on the usual basis. 
1—2 First-year German (3-3) 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this 1 niversity given on com- 
pletion of Germ 2. Essentials of German grammar; translation of easy 
prose. Aural-oral practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 
each session First Session: Germ 1; Second Session: Germ 2. Class- 
room: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. Laboratory: Section M—MTh 5-5:50 pm; 
Section N—MTh 7:30-8:20 pm 


3—4 Second-year German (3-3) 


A year course: credit toward degree at this University given on com- 
pletion of Germ 4. Selections from modern German prose; continuation 


and review of grammar.  Aural-oral practice in lar 


guage laboratory. Lab- 
oratory fee, $17.50 each session. Prerequisite: Germ 1—2 or two years of 
high school German First Session: Germ 3; Second Session: Germ 4. 
Classroom: MTWThF 7:35-8:55 pm. Laboratory: Section M—MTh 5 
5:50 pm; Section N—MTh 6:30-7:20 pm 


47 Beginning German for Reading Examination Candidates (0) 
Specifically for graduate students with little or no German, who are pre- 
paring for reading examinations. No academic credit. Tuition fee, $204. 
First Session: Section A—MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm (for majors in the 


Humanities and Social Sciences); Section B—MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm (for 
majors in Mathematics and Natural Sciences) 


49 German Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) 


Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations. Un- 
dergraduates admitted with permission of instructor. No academic credit 
for graduate students Prerequisite: Germ 4 or Germ 47, or equivalent 
Second Session: Section A—MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm (for majors in the 
Humanities and Social Sciences): Section B—MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm (for 
majors in Mathematics and Natural Sciences) 


Health Care 
l 


Administration 


2n G + 
n Gintzig, Chairman 


270 Research in Health Care Administration (3) 


Field research Primarily for doctoral candidates; open to other graduate 
Students with consent of instructor Both sessions. 


2 1 . . H H æ > 
<85 Readings in Health Care Administration (3) 
Supervised readings in some special areas or subdivisions of health care 


administration. Primarily for doctoral candidates; open to other students 
by arrangement Both sessions 
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293 Hospital Residency I (3) 
First third of the twelve-month residency, beginning June 1 or July 1 of 
each year, has four major objectives: work experience under a qualified 
preceptor; periodic seminars with University staff; periodic written prog- 
ress reports of work accomplished; and a final written report of a major 
investigation. Sections A, B, C, and D. 


296 Hospital Residency II (3) 
First third of the twelve-month residency, beginning June 1 or July ! of 
each year. For selected students who take a second year of residency. 


History 


R.H. Davison, Chairman 


Departmental prerequisite: Hist 39-40 or 91-92 is prerequisite to courses 108 
through 158 and 187 through 196; Hist 71-72, to courses 167 through 18 : 
either Hist 39—40, 71-72, or 91-92, to courses 162 through 166. Prerequisite 
to Hist 105-6 is either Hist 39-40, 91-92, or a background in a science. 

dents may waive one or more of the prerequisite courses by passing à depart- 
mental waiver examination, by attaining scores of 600 or above on the Colleg? 
Entrance Examination Board Achievement tests, or by good performance i 


Advanced Placement Examinations. oup 

Prerequisite to all third-group History courses: the appropriate second-g" 

preparation and consent of instructor. roup 

Prerequisite to all fourth-group History courses: the appropriate aang im- 
s 


preparation and consent of instructor. Fourth-group History course 
ited to graduate students; but they are primarily for doctoral candidates- 


Primarily for freshmen. Hist 39: political, social, economic, 
history from ancient times to early modern era. ) 


modern era to present. Students cannot receive credit for both 


40 and 91-92. ^ First Session: Hist 39—MTWThF 8:10-9:3 40B—MT 
40A MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. Second Session: Hist 
WThF 8:10-9:30 am. 


71—72 Introduction to American History (3—3) d cul 
Primarily for sophomores. Hist 71: political, social, economic, aD 
tural forces of the United States in their world setting from 1492 
Hist 72: from 1865 to present. First Session: Hist 71A—À^ n; Hist 
9:40-11 am; Hist 72A—MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. Second Session: 
71B—MTWThF 6-7:20 pm; Hist 72B—MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


113 Early Middle Ages (3) 
Mediterranean region from 4th to 11th century; em 
First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


116 History of Africa (3) 
Survey of political, cultural, and economic develo 
times to the present. First Session: MTWThF 6-1:20 pm. 


pment from s 
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138 History of World Communism (3) 


First Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm 


(See Communist Affairs pro- 
gram, page 35-36.) 


139 World History in the 20th Century (3) 


From the turn of the century to the Munich settlement of 1938. Sec- 
ond Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm 


150 European Diplomatic History since 1890 (3) 


The European state system; diplomatic practices and relations since the 
Congress of Vienna; emphasis on policies and actions of the great powers 
and their statesmen, Students cannot receive credit for both Hist 150 and 
157. First Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 


157 20th Century European Diplomatic History (3) 


The main currents, with necessary 19th century background. Students 
cannot receive credit for both Hist 157 and 150 Second Session: MT 
WThF 4:10-5:30 pm 


176 U.S. Political History (3) 
Civil War to New Deal. First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


182 U.S. Diplomatic History since 1898 (3) 


Tendencies toward isolation, expansion, and collectivism; disputes with 
foreign countries and their settlement: activities of American secretaries 
of state and diplomatic agents. First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


185 Representative Americans (3) 


Significant and pivotal personalities in government, business, science, reli- 


gion, journalism, the arts, and social reform. Second Session: MTW 
ThF 8:10-9:30 am 


187 History of Modern China (3) 


Second Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. (See Communist Affairs pro- 
Bram, pages 35-36.) 


193 History of the Near East (3) 


Byzantine, Arab, Persian, and Islamic backgrounds; rise and decline of the 
Ottoman Empire; action of European powers in the area; Ottoman break- 


up into the Turkish Republic and other successor states. First Session: 
MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


2034 Research Seminar (3-3) 


Prerequisite: Departmental approval. First Session: Hist 203; Second 
Session: Hist 204. 


275 Research Seminar: U.S. Political History (3) 


CT 72€ 4 
Prerequisite: Hist 175-76 or equivalent 


First Session: MWF 11:10 
àm-] pm, 


286 Research Seminar: Early American History (1607—1828) (3) 


(Formerly Research Seminar: U.S. Early National Period) 


Prerequisite: Hist 170, 175, or 181; 


or equivalent. First Session: MWF 
1:10-3 pm. 
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291 Research Seminar: 20th Century Problems—Era of World War I (3) 
Second Session: TTh 1:10-4 pm. 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Both sessions. 
| 341 Readings in Modern European History (3) 
|| I First Session: TTh 3-5:40 pm. 
| 371 Readings in American Social History (3) 


Second Session: TTh 2: 10-5 pm. 

387 Readings in the History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3) 
First Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm. (See Communist Af 
35-36.) 

396 Readings in Modern Far Eastern History (3) 
Second Session: MWF 6: 10-8 pm. (See Communis 
pages 35-36.) 


fairs program, pages 


t Affairs program 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) edit 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for - 


Both sessions. 


Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 
see pages 3 5-36 


For information concerning the Communist Affairs program, 


Journalism 


R.C. Willson, Chairman 
111 Reporting (3) 


Gathering, evaluating, and writing news. 
9:40-11 am. 


MTWT bF 


First Session: 


150 News Coverage in Washington (3) 


A survey of the way news is gathered and reported i Aat Fie 
tal by wire services, newspaper bureaus, and the local dattes: MTWIh 


| to major news centers; practice coverage. First Session: 
11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


Latin 


See "Classics." 


Law 


A list of courses to be offered during the summer of 1970 at the National Law 
Center will be available in a Law Center announcement scheduled to be issued 


“ting January, 1970. Copies of this announcement may be obtained from 
the National Law Center. 


Mathematics 


Hewitt Kenyon, Chairman 


*Partmental prerequisite: Math 33 or 24 is prerequisite to all second-group 
“Orses in Mathematics. Exception to this regulation may be made for Math 
: 122, and 124. Students anticipating a substantial concentration in mathe- 


Matics Should consult with the Department about early completion of these 
“OUrses 
s. 


3 College Algebra (3) 


Equivalent to second-year high school algebra. Prerequisite: one year each 
of high school algebra and high school geometry. First Session: MT 
WThF 6-7:20 pm 


6 Plane Trigonometry (3) 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of high school 


geometry, or Math 3 (or concurrent registration therefor). Second 
Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 


9 General Mathematics I (3) 


For students electing Math 9 and 10 as a terminal sequence. Logic, sets, 
number systems. Prerequisite: two years of high school mathematics. 
First Session: Section A—MTWThF 8:10-9 30 am. Second Session: Sec- 
tion B—MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm 


10 General Mathematics II (3) 


Statistics and probability exponents and logarithms, trigonometry. Pre- 
requisite: Math 9 Second Session: MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. 


15 Finite Mathematics I (3) 


Introduction to logic, sets, and probability. Prerequisite: two years of 
high school mathematics First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


16 Finite Mathematics II (3) 


Vectors and matrices, mathematics of finance and accounting, linear pro- 


du » & jec- 
Bramming, introduction to game theory. Prerequisite: Math 15. Se 
Ond Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am 


30 Precalculus (3) 


Logic, set theory, real number system, inequalities, basic analytic geome- 
try, functions and relations. Polynomial, trigonometric, logarithmic, and 
*Xponential functions Prerequisite: Math 3 and 6; or one and one-half 
years of high school algebra, one year of high school geometry, and one- 


half year of high school trigonometry; or equivalent First Session: 


75 
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Section A—MTWThF 7:35-8:55 pm. Second Session: Section B— 


MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


31 Calculus of One Variable (3) i 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic and elementary transcendent, 
functions, with simple applications. Prerequisite: Math 30 or equiva rere 
First Session: Section A—MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. Seco! | 
Session: Section B—MTWThF 7:35-8:55 pm. 

32 Calculus of Several Variables (3) th 
Partial derivatives, multiple integrals, infinite series. Prerequisite: ME 
31. First Session: Section A—MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. Secon 
sion: Section B—MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 

33 Calculus of Vector Functions (3) fici 
Elementary linear algebra, vectors, and matrices. Vector calculus, ne 
function theory. Prerequisite: Math 32. Second Session: M 
7:20 pm. 

34 Introduction to Linear Algebra (3) mi- 

i i : à r 
Linear functions, solutions of equations, dimension and rank, e a 
nants, eigenvalues, quadratic forms, change of basis. Prerequis toi g:55 


31 or permission of instructor. Second Session: MTWThF 7: 


pm. 

107 Introduction to Algebraic Topology (3) a 
Prerequisite: Math 122 and 139, or permission of instructor. Sec 
Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 


111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists 1(3) È- 
MTWThF 1: 


Differential equations, linear algebra. First Session: 
8:55 pm. 
112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists Il (3) pre- 


Fourier series, Leplace transformation, partial differential TEC 


requisite: Math 111. Second Session: MTWThF 7:35-8:5 


mil- 


113 Graph Theory (3) Ha 
shortest paths; “srob 


Directed and undirected graphs; unicursal graphs; ing P 
ton circuits; incidence, circuit, and cut-set matrix relations; eger 
lems; network flow. Second Session: MTWThF 7:35-8:55 pm 

122 Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3) 
First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 

139 Advanced Calculus I (3) pasis 9" 
Review and extension of elementary one-variable calculus, b 
the theoretical foundations. First Session: MTWThF 6-7: 


140 Advanced Calculus II (3) ue 
Calculus of several variables. Prerequisite: Math 139 or equiva 
Second Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 

157 Introduction to Complex Variable Theory (3) 

First Session: MTWThF 7:35-8:55 os tes- 

on scheduled deii 

ester 


Prerequisite: Math 139. 


ment by examination 


* Math 30 may be waived as a prerequisite require 
he student to any sem 


Waiving this prerequisite requirement does not entitle t 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


270 Tensor Analysis (3) 
First Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 
295 Reading and Research (3) 
May be repeated once for credit. Both sessions. 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Both sessions. 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
ination. May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
Both sessions. 


Mechanical Engineering 


Admin; f Eno; i 
dministered by the Department of Engineering Mechanics, 
ted Freudenthal, Acting Chairman 


l y 
CHT-WEEK COURSES—JUNE 16 TO AUGUST 7 
131 Thermodynamics (3) 


Fundamental thermodynamic concepts from classical and statistical view- 
points; thermal equilibrium and temperature; the first law of thermo- 
dynamics, energy analysis of thermodynamic systems. Approach to equi- 
librium, entropy and second law of thermodynamics, analysis of thermo- 
dynamic systems. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Ap S 59. TTh 


6:10-8:40 pm. 
198 Research (1 to 3) 


Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. Prerequisite: 
Junior or senior status. 


A 
*98 Research (arr.) 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 


299. 
7-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


Music 
George Steiner, Chairman 


MUSIC HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


3 Introduction to Musical Understanding (3) 


7 onm d 
Introductory history of musical styles, related to listening; elements = 
materials of music. First Session: Section A—MTWTh 5:45-7:25 P 
Second Session: Section B—MTWTHF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


4 Survey of Music Literature (3) 
ural analy- 


Introductory study of musical forms, structures, and textures; à " 
sis of selected literature. First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 PS 


106 Music of the Classic Period (3) hools 
Study of styles, techniques, and literature from the 18th century rrr 
through Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. First Session: M 
9:40-11 am. 


MUSIC THEORY 


| Elements of Music Theory (3) c 
Notation, scales, keys, intervals, terms, rhythms, ear-training, sight-sinP st 
elementary keyboard harmony, melodic and harmonic dictation. a; $€ 
Session: Section A—MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. Second Session: 
tion B—MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Both sessions. 


APPLIED MUSIC 


Applied Music courses listed below may be repeated for credit. 
has individual lessons of 45 minues twice a week; supplementary fee, 


Each cours? 
$40. 


11 Piano (1) 
Both sessions. 


13 Voice (1) 


Both sessions. 

15 Organ (1) 
Both sessions. 

17 Orchestral Instrument (1) 
Both sessions. 

19 Classical Guitar (1) 


Both sessions. 


111 Piano (1) 


Both sessions. 
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113 Voice (1) 
Both sessions. 
115 Organ (1) 


Both sessions. 


117 Orchestral Instrument (1) 


Both sessions. 


119 Classical Guitar (1) 


Both sessions. 


Philosophy 


Thelma VA 


. Lavine, Chairman 
61-62 Introduction to Philosophy (3-3) 


(Phil 61 replaces former 52; Phil 62 replaces former 51) 


Problems of modern philosophy in relation to scientific and social de- 
velopments since the Renaissance. Phil 61: theories of reality. Phil 62: 
theories of knowledge. Phil 61 or 62 may be taken independently. 


First Session: Phil 61; Second Session: Phil 62. MTWThF 11:10 am 
12:30 pm. 


History of Ancient Philosophy (3) 


History of Western philosophy from early Greece to the early Middle 
Ages. Second Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm 


162 Aesthetics (3) 


Nature of aesthetic experience, problems of appreciation and criticism in 
the arts, and theories of artistic creation. Emphasis on contemporary arts 
and criticism. First Session: MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. 
D 1 1 > 
172 American Philosophy (3) 
Philosophies of Peirce, Royce, James, Dewey, Santayana, and Whitehead 


as representatives of American thought. First Session: MTWThF 
9:40-11 am. 


N 


Contemporary Philosophy: Analytical (3) 


The two dominant movements of recent Anglo-American philosophy, logi- 
cal positivism and British ordinary language philosophy, as represented by 
G.E. Moore, Wittgenstein, Ryle, Austin, Ayer, etc. Second Session: 
MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


19 J E A 
23 Contemporary Philosophy: Phenomenological (3) 
The Phenomenological movement, including its development into German 


and French existentialism, and its more recent phases. First Session 
MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


Physical Education 


J.L. Breen, Chairman 
The University is not responsible for injuries received in intramural games, v 
in any of the activities of the Department of Physical Education; and the $ | 


dent assumes full responsibility therefor. 


4 Physical Education Activities (1) 


Five periods of supervised activity 
fication A only. May be repeate 
hours. Physical Education fee, $4.50 a session. 
A (folk dance) —MTWThF 8-9 am; Section B (badminton 


10-11 am. 


a week; coeducational. Medical class 


d for credit not to excee 2 se 
First Session: 


)— 


57 Dance Technique I (1) di 
A 3-week course, June (See pe 


Workshop, page 37.) 


MTWThF 9-10:30 am. 


N 


15 to July 


58 Dance Technique H (1 


A 3-week course, June 15 to July 2: MTWThF 9-10:30 à 
Workshop, page 37.) 


*110 Dance Composition II (1) 
A 3-week course, June 15 to July 2: MTWThF 11 am- 
Dance Workshop, page 37.) 


119 Creative Dance for Children (3) 


Exploration and understanding of creative movemen al 
ation of methods and materials. Dance for children with amet as af 
A 3-week course, July 6 to July 24: rwT 


12:30 pm. 7 


" valu 
t for children. Pici 


tion problems. 
ranged. 


*120 Repertory (1) 
A 3-week course, June 15 to July 2 
Workshop, page 37.) 


202 Motor Learning (3) 
Theories of motor developmen 
formance and learning with implica 
A 6-week course, June 15 to July 24: 


265 Driver and Safety Education II (3) „stion pst” 

Modern methods and materials in traffic safety and driver ck cours’ 

chological testing; Drivucator; multiple car method. A 
June 15 to July 24: MW 6:10-8 pm. 


ance 
. MTWThF 2-3:30 pm. (See P 


" 
; tor Pe 

t and learning; variables of a skills: 

tions for teaching movem 

TTh 6:10-8 pm. 


*297 Advanced Topical Studies (3) of the studet" 
Independent study or field project pertinent to the needs rere 
including synthesis and critique of background literature- 

Educ 295. A 3-week course, June 15 to July 2. 


* May be repeated once for credit. 


P hysics 


EL D. 
ulian Eisenstein, Chairman 
1 General Physics (4) 


Topics in classical physics which form a foundation for modern physics 
Prerequisite: two years of college preparatory mathematics or concurrent 
registration for Math 6. Laboratory fee, $11 First Session: Section 
A—lecture MTTh 1:10-3 pm, recitation WF 8:10-9:30 am, laboratory 
MWF 9:40-12 am: Section B—lecture MTTh 1:10—3 pm, recitation WF 
1:10-2:30 pm, laboratory MWF 3:10-5:30 pm 


5 : ; 

2 Introduction to Modern Physics (4) 
(Formerly General Physics) 
Selected topics in modern 


physics, including electromagnetic phenomena. 
Prerequisite 


Phys 1 or equivalent. Phys 1 may be waived on the basis of 
the College Entrance Examination Board Achievement Test or by a de- 
Partmental examination prior to registration. Waiving this prerequisite 
requirement does not entitle the student to any semester hours of credit. 
aboratory fee, $11. Second Session: Section A—lecture MTTh 1:10 
3 pm, recitation WF 8:10-9:30 am, laboratory MWF 9:40-12 am; Sec- 


tion B—lecture MTTh 1:10-3 pm, recitation WF 1:10-2:30 pm, labora- 
tory MWF 3:10-5:30 pm. 


499. 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


Both sessions. 


M Science RS 
Vy x : i nja di 
. Kraus, Chairman 


l m i: : : 
1 pa. ental Prerequisite: P Sc 5—6 is prerequisite to all second-group courses 
0l eq F q E 

lica] Science 


5 
"6 Introduction to Political Science (3-3) 


P Sc 5; Structure, powers, and processes of the American political system 
—Congress, the President, and the Supreme Court; elections, political 
Parties, and pressure groups; state and local government. P Sc 6: nature 
and study of politics—theories, forms, and processes of political systems; 
international relations and political ideologies. First Session: P Sc 5A 
and 6A 


a -MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. Second Session: P Sc 5B— 
MTWThi 


l ` 9:40-11 am; P Sc 6B—MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm 
01 Ro. ,. 
pi East in the Modern World (3) 
i Session: MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. (See Communist Affairs pro- 
103 am, Pages 35-36.) 
Bl. 
( tate and Local Governments (3—3) 
"x aces former P Sc 103 Me tropolitan Government and Politics and 
p “c 104 State and Local Governments) 
» 103: state and local political systems, theory of sub-national govern- 
Ments , 


Sc" Intergovernmental relations, metropolitan government and politics. 
104: urban political systems, issues in urban politics, city and re- 


81 
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and the political process. First Session: P Sc 103; Sec- 


gional planning 
Sc 104. MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. 


ond Session: P 
Thought (3) i 
litical institutions and analysis of main 
and 20th centuries; attentio’ 
First Session: M 


107 Problems in Modern Political 
Development of democratic po 
ideological changes during the 19th 
rise of socialism, communism, and fascism. 

| 9:40-11 am. 
and Politics (3) 
and politics of the 
Great Britain, France, 


eference to other Wester 
Germany. 


| 111 Comparative Government 
Introduction to the government 
| democracies of Western Europe: 
i Republic of Germany; secondary rn 
systems and the communist government 
Session: MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm. 

t and Politics (3) 


d politics of the Co 
countries of East 


principal constitutional 
and the e s 
n Europe? 


Wd 


mmunist nations 
ern Europe. 


*112 Comparative Governmen 


Introduction to the government an 
emphasis on the Soviet Union and the 


First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 
cal Thought C) | 


P Sc 117: foundations O 
classical antiquity; Western litical tradition. der 
= i ical foundations n» ^ 


sance and Reformation to recent times. The 


morals and politics, sovereignty, à 


| modern state: 
| and resistance; liberalism, democracy, conservatism. 
| P Sc 117; Second Session: P Sc 118. M 5:45-7:25 pm. 
121 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics (3) jati 
economic regula 


Separation of powers, federal-state relationships, 


Second Session: MTWThF 11:10 am- 12:30 pm. 
the 
elopment oar 


126 The American Presidency (3) 
xecutive 


Role of the Presidency in public policy f 
institution, the selection process, emphasi 
First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 

| 


ormulation, dev 
s on legislative-€ 


tions. 


145 Political Parties and Politics (3) 


/ Ys 
in the United S sigas 


Organization and operation of political parties i dew T 
system and structure, role of ideology, voting behavior, ( Sessio 
elections, devices for organizing the government. irs 
WThF 9:40-11 am. 1 
160 Modern Communist Ideologies (3) affairs pt l 
First Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. (See Communist i 
gram, pages 35-36.) i 
*161 Soviet Government and Politics (3) prog?” 
(See Communist Affairs P ; 


First Session: MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm. 
pages 35-36.) 


à one © 
atter, and credit for only 


* P Sc 112, 115, and 161 are related in their subject m 


may be applied toward a degree. 
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163 Soviet Foreign Policy (3) 


First Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. (See Communist Affairs program, 
page 35-36.) 


171 International Politics (3) 


International actors, international and domestic environments of foreign 
policy, global and regional patterns, general characteristics of foreign 
policy Second Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm 

177 Governments and Politics in Latin America (3) 


Political processes and institutions in Latin America; emphasis on Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Chile, and Mexico Second Session: MTWThF 11:10 


am-12:30 pm 

181 Public International Law and Organization (3) 
Survey of the public law of nations; emphasis on the law of peace 
Second Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm 

189 African International Politics (3) E 
Analysis of interstate relations in Africa and of selected aspects of African 
relations with the outside world. First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am- 
12:30 pm. 

190 Politics of Middle and Southern Africa (3) 
Comparative analysis of the political systems of selected countries of non- 
Mediterranean Africa. First Session: MTWThF 1:30-2:50 pm. 

194 Governments of China and Japan (3) 
First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. (See Communist Affairs program, 
pages 35-36.) 

2 ELP N 

“97 Independent Studies (arr.) 


Limited to Master’s candidates. 


Permission of instructor, in writing, re- 
quired. First Session. 


) 
99. ano 4. 
?-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


Both sessions. 


j 
J^ 
Vy, Chairman 
hy atal prerequisite: Psyc 1 or 5—6 is prerequisite to all other courses 
tisi Slogy. Six semester hours in first-group Psychology courses are pre- 


S 
tg le to 


E all second-group courses in Psychology. b 
tcia] 9Up Psychology courses are Open only to graduate students, except by 


TMission of instructor and Chairman of the Department. 
1G 1 
General Psychology (3) 


Fundamental principles underlying human behavior. First rem 
“ction A—MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am; Section B—MTWThF 4:10-5:: 


Pm. Second Session: Section C—MTWThF 9:40-11 am; Section D— 
MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm 
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8 Psychology of Motivation and Personality (3) 
Introduction to the psychology of personality. Principles of motivation, 
personality development, social and cultural factors, and assessment an 
description of personality emphasized. First Session: MTWThF 9:40- 
11 am. 


22 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) 
Consideration of individual and group differences, adjustments, and the 
psychology of learning in relation to education and training. First 3- 
Week Education Workshop Session, June 16 to July 2: Section A—June 
16-19, lecture 3:45-5:45 pm, small group discussions—evening; June ^^ 
July 2, lecture 10:10-12 am, conference 9:10-10 am. Second Session" 
Section B—MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


29 Psychology of Childhood (3) 
Developmental approach to study of the child. Emphasis on the social 
tion process, learning, and the child’s view of the world. First Session 
MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


101 Abnormal Psychology (3) 
Causes, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of various types of 
justments and mental disorders. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours 
chology, or 3 in psychology and 6 in a biological science. First > A 
sion: Section A—MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. Second Session: Sectio 
B—MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


110 Cognitive and Perceptual Development (3) sis 
Concepts and research in the area of developmental psychology; emp eon 
on the growth and development of perception, cognition, and langu 
First Session; MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


malad- 
in Pv" 


115 Psychology of Language and Communication (3) 


b ILS ER ‘ ion the 
Introduction to psycholinguistics and verbal behavior. Informatio e 
ory, measurement of meaning, cultural and linguistic structures 4: 

First Session; MTWTh 


perception and learning of language. 
5:30 pm. 


121 Psychology of Learning (3) 9:40- 
Current learning theories and issues. First Session: MTWThF *: 
11 am. 

129 Theories of Personality (3) 
(Formerly Motivational Factors in Personality) plems 


Survey of personality theories; emphasis on their application to pro 
of individuals. Second Session: MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm. 


131 Psychological Tests (3) 


Survey of psychological tests and their more commo 
dustry, government, law, medicine, and education. 
First Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


n uses in business, jn 
Material fee, $7. 


145 Psychology of Management (3) 

Primarily for students in the schools of Enginee 
and Government and Business Administration. 
of industrial organizations and personnel selection. 
Th 6:10-8 pm. 


: ienc* 
ring and Applied seis 
Introduction to prin iw 


First Session: 
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151 Social Psychology (3) 


Social foundations of attitudes and behavior 


cognition, motivation, role- 
behavior, communication, 


small-group processes, racial attitudes, nation- 
alism, and war. First Session: Section A—MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 
Second Session: Section B—MTWThF 9:40 11 am 


156 Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) 
Psychology 


of opinion formation, measurement of opinion, social deter- 
minants of 


attitudes, psychological processes in propaganda, bases of re- 
Ceptivity to propaganda, psychological warfare. First Session: MTW 


Th 7:35-9:15 pm. 


191 Independent Research in Psychology (3) 


Opportunity for work on individual library or experimental projects. Open 
to qualified students by permission; arrangements must be made with the 


sponsoring faculty member prior to registration. May be repeated once 
for credit. Both sessions. 


196 History and Systems of Psychology (3) 


Senior capstone course which includes a survey and integration of the 
major viewpoints and concepts of psychology. Required of Psychology 
majors. First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 
198 Current Research Issues in Psychology (3) 
Topic for summer: recent experimental work and critical evaluation of 


issues related to the experimental and theoretical foundations of two- 
process learning theories. Conducted as a seminar, 


May be repeated for 
credit. First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


215 Personality Assessment by Multiple Procedures (3) 


Consideration and use of a wide range of procedures in assessment of 
personality and psychopathology of children. Prerequisite: Psyc 207-8 or 
211 and 212. Graduate students in fields other than Psychology admitted 


by permission of instructor. Material fee, $7. First Session: MWTh 
6:10-8 pm. 


218 Seminar: Systems of Psychotherapy (3) 


Introduction to theory and technique of psychotherapeutic approaches: 

Psychoanalytic, ego-centered, nondirective, transactional, and others. Orig- 
inal sources surveyed. First Session: MWTh 4:10-6 pm. 

219 Seminar: Topics in Advanced Clinical Psychology (3) 
Topic for summer: an exploration of theory and research evidence for the 
biological basis of abnormal behavior, with special emphasis upon bio- 
chemical and genetic factors. May be repeated for credit. First Ses- 
Sion: MWTh 4:10-6 pm. 

2 i n 

446 Seminar: Personnel Measurement Techniques (3) 

Detailed consideration of techniques of personnel selection and perform- 

ance evaluation. Employment tests, personal data, assessment interviews, 

and performance ratings. First Session: MWTh 4:10-6 pm. 


256 Seminar: Psychological Causes of War (3) 
(Formerly Seminar: Psychology of Group Conflict) 


An attempt to integrate evidence from animal behavior, child behavior, 
anthropology, psy chiatry, and recent history, including World Wars I and 
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Second Session: MWTh 4:10- 


wes 


Il and the present East-West conflict. 
6 pm. 


283-84 Practicum in Clinical Psychology (3-3) 
Supervised practical instruction in agencies doing clinical psychological 
work. Prerequisite: Psyc 212. Admission by permission of instructor. 


| | Both sessions. 
| 
| 295 Independent Research in Psychology (3) aff 
| Individual library or experimental research under supervision of e 
member. Arrangements must be made with sponsoring faculty mem 
Both sessions. 


prior to registration. May be repeated once for credit. 


| 
I 299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Both sessions. 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
ination. May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 


exam- 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. Ma 


Both sessions. 


y be repeated for credit- 


Public Administration 


S.R. Chitwood, Acting Chairman 


213 Administration in Government (3) 
Critical analysis of federal administrative organizations & apnea 
of the political system. Roles of Congress, the Presidency, the Cour roc 
terest groups, political parties, and the public in the administrative P . 
ess; special attention to centripetal and centrifugal forces. sis 
sion: MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


san integral part 


221 Management in the Executive Branch (3) Exec 
Analysis of application of management theory and practice in the bilities 
tive Branch of the Federal Government, emphasis on staff ac s 
and relationships and internal organization and control. 
sion: MWF 6:10-8 pm. 

251 Governmental Budgeting (3) a mental 
Survey of the basic concepts, principles, and practices in rem 
budgeting; interrelationship of planning, programming, gg te MWF 

Second Session: 


and their role in the management process. 
8:10-10 pm. 


271 Readings and Research in Public Administration (3) plic admin 
Advanced directed readings and research in specific areas of pu 
istration. First Session. 

299 Thesis Seminar (3) 4 methodoloP" 


Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy, an 
First Session: MWF 8:10-10 pm. 
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300 Thesis Research (3) 


Second Session. 


Religion 
RG, Jones, Chairman 


9 The Old Testament (3) 


Historical and literary study of the Old Testament with consideration of 
development of religious ideas, institutions, and outstanding personalities. 
First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am 


10 The New Testament (3) 
Study of New Testament literature from the standpoint of occasion, pur- 


pose, dominant ideas, and permanent values. Emphasis on approach, struc- 


ture, and significance of the Gospels and Epistles. Second Session: 
MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


59-60 History of Religions (3—3) 


Origins, evolution, and contemporary status in historical context. Rel 59: 
primitive religion and the religions of the East (Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Taoism, Confucianism, Shinto). Rel 60: religions of the West and Near 
East (ancient religions, Judaism, € hristianity, Islam). First Session: Rel 
59; Second Session: Rel 60. MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


104 The Life and Thought of Jesus (3) 


Comprehensive study of the life and teachings of Jesus with critical atten- 
tion to sources. First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


160 Buddhism (3) 


Origin, development, and contemporary status of Buddhist life and thought, 
its impact on Asian civilization First Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 
pm. 


172 Religion in American Culture (3) 
Growth of religious bodies and institutions in relation to American cul- 
ture, development of religious thought, and analysis of the contemporary 
religious scene Second Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 
29 : 
1-92 Readings and Research (3—3) 
Investigation of special problems. First Session: Rel 291; Second Ses- 
sion: Rel 292. 
399-300 Thesi 3 
) Thesis Research (3-3) 


Both sessions. 


Slay; 

Y LJ 

ic Languages and Literatures 

CA 
Moser, Chairman 

ty, ent Examination: a standardized placement examination given before 

te sition is required of all entering students who wish to continue in college 

“DBuage begun in high school. Upon completion of the examination, 
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assignment is made to the appropriate course, with credit assigned on the 
basis. 
1-2 First-year Russian (3-3) 
A year course: credit toward a de 


tion of Slav 2. Beginners’ course in fur 


. " à : m 
gree at this University given on kr " | 
ndamentals of grammar hort | 
ll, and written practice: | «tof 


nunciation with graded reading, oral dri 

ing comprehension and oral practice in language laboratory. ~~ Slav 1. 

fee, $17.50 a session. First Session: Slav 1: Second Session: E 
—MTh 11; 10-12 * 


1—MTWThF 9:40-11 am, laboratory- 


Classroom- 
eading Examination Candidates (0) 2 inter! 


ate students with little or no knowledge of Russian Tuition fees 
as a research tool. No academic credi. 


MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


47 Beginning Russian for R 
For gradu 
to use the language 
$204. First Session: 

49 Russian Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) 

udents preparing for reading dem 

dergraduates admitted with permission of instructor: No acadeP ale 
r equ 


for graduate students. Prerequisite : Slav 4, 8, OF 47; 


Second Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 
T 


91-92 Introduction to Russian Literature (3—3) pis | 
Russian literature, in translation, from earliest peri quo 


literary masterpieces of the 19th and early 20th centuries: Seco 
tation, and discussion—1n English. First Session: i A 
sion: Slav 92. MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm. 


Primarily for graduate st 


Survey of 


Sociology ian 


R.G. Brown, Chairman 
«ite 
te: Soc 1 and either 2 or 61 are prerequis! 


Departmental prerequisi 
urses in Sociology. 


ond- and third-group CoO 
1-2 Introductory Sociology (3-3) 
Soc 1: general principles of sociology; development of. peat y 
sonality, impact of groups and institutions on man’s a social pro? j 
vey of fields within sociology. Soc 2: analysis. of — probe i | 
confronting the United States; factors producing Y^ Second 
nature and treatment. First Session: Soc 1A and £^ 
Soc 1B and 2B. MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 
"Ld 


61 Development of Social Thought (3) nature 
Examination of concepts and theories relevant to the centu 10 M 
and human relationships from ancient writings to the 11: 
First Session: Soc 61A; Second Session: Soc 61B. 

12:30 pm. yl 


110 The Sociology of Work (3) 


Introductory survey of industria 
industry-community 
First Session: MT 


professions; 
organizations. 


WThF 11! 


SPANISH 89 


124 Medical Sociology (3) 
Sociological factors and processes which relate to 


health and disease, analysis of patterned social relationships in the field 
Of health and medicine, the hospital as a social system First Session: 


MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am 


physical and mental 


126 Urban Sociology (3) 


Place of the city in larger society; growth of the city, problems of urban 
living, group life, personality, urban housing, city planning, and suburban 
development. First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


2 r 

127 Population Problems (3) 
Composition of populations, trends in population growth and population 
pressure, factors producing population movements, effects of migration, 


Population policies—eugenics and birth control. First Session: MT 
WThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm 


135 Juvenile Delinquency (3) 
F 


` actors producing delinquency, juvenile detention, 
ing schools, 
am-] 


the juvenile court, train- 


treatment of offenders Second Session: MTWThF 11:10 
2:30 pm. 


149 Modern Sociological Theory (3) 


Systematic study of contemporary schools of sociological theory, both 


European and American development; evaluation of scientific contribu- 
tions of each school. Prerequisite: Soc 61 or permission of instructor. 
cond Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


295 Research (3) 


> May be repeated once for credit. Both sessions. 
799-300 Th : 
esis Research (3—3) 
Both sessions, 


398 Advanced Re 


Limite 
amin 


ading and Research (arr.) 


d to students preparin 


g for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
ation. 


May be repeated for credit Both sessions. 
399 n; 
Dissertation Research (arr.) 


ited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


sessions 
Panish 
A 
Ip Mistere 
. Urks E by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures, 
; Chairman 


the ation PXnination: a standardized placement examination given before 
l s required of 


Wi, “Sage all entering students who wish to continue in college 
by Ment is "Bun in high school. Upon completion of the examination, 
| ic ~ Made to the appropriate course, with credit assigned on the usual 
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Departmental prerequisite: Span 3—4 or 6, or equivalent, is required (Span 51- 


52 is recommended) as prerequisite to all second-group courses in Spanish. 


1—2 First-year Spanish (3—3) 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on ex 
pletion of Span 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, p" 
mar, composition, reading of modern Spanish prose. Aural training, "di 
practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a session. pen 
Session: Span 1; Second Session: Span 2. Classroom—MTWThF 11: 
am-12:30 pm, laboratory—MTh 9:40-10:30 am. 


3—4 Second-year Spanish (3-3) 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given On coni 
pletion of Span 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading of m 

ern Spanish prose, introduction to Hispanic civilization. Aural train 
oral practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a sessio.: 


s st 
Prerequisite: Span 1-2, 2x, or two years of high school Spanish. t40- 
Session: Span 3; Second Session: Span 4. Classroom—MTWThF 7: 
11 am, laboratory—MTh 11:10-12 am. 

12 Spanish Conversation and Composition (Intensive) (6) D 


Intensive, accelerated course which covers material of Span 9-10. $25. 
class meetings and one laboratory meeting every day. Laboratory fee; jab- 
First Session: Classroom—MTWThF 9:40-11 am and 1:10-2:30 pm, * 
oratory—MTWThF 9-9:30 am. 


131 The Generation of 1898 (3) 


" : i " . an- 
Study of the various critical problems related to this renaissance of - Š 
ish letters as a whole, and of its most representative figures and WO 
First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


141 Introduction to Spanish American Literature (3) 


Highlights of Spanish American Literature through the colonial and mod 
ern periods. Given in English, with readings in Spanish. Of special AF 
terest to majors in Latin American Studies. First Session: M 
1:10-2:30 pm. 


145 Panoramic Vision of Mexico (3) 


dpe’ ane a : "E 0" 
A panoramic vision of Mexico in its cultural, educational, scientific P 
litical, and social aspects. First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm: 


193 Curso de estilo (3) 


^ EO - anced 
Advanced grammar, composition, and stylistics. Open to both adva an 
undergraduate and graduate students. Recommended for major 
teachers of Spanish. First Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


295 Independent Reading and Research in Spanish and 


Spanish American Literature (arr.) 


ated 
For students preparing for the Master of Arts degree. May be repe 
for credit. First Session. 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


Both sessions. 


Special Education 


Pe try Botwin, Chairman 


SIX-WEEK COURSES—JUNE 16 TO JULY 24 


291 Practicum in Teaching Children with Behavioral Problems (6) 
(Formerly Practicum in Teaching the Emotionally Disturbed) 
Supervised student teaching in programs for children with behavioral 
problems under the direction of a qualified teacher and the supervision of 
the University staff. Minimum of 210 clock hours required. Admission 
by permission of instructor. As arranged. 


292 Practicum in Teaching Young Children in Special Education (3) 
(Formerly Practicum in Teaching Children with Crippling Conditions, 
Health Impairment, or Cerebral Palsy) 

Supervised student teaching in special education in classrooms for young 
children. Minimum of 210 clock hours required. As arranged. 


294 Practicum in Diagnostic and Prescriptive Teaching (6) 
Supervised diagnostic and prescriptive teaching. Minimum of 210 clock 
hours required. Admission by permission of instructor. As arranged. 


308 Instructional Media and Technology in Education: Past, Present, 
and Future Relationships and Implications (3) 


A review and consideration of technological developments as they affect 
special education; consideration of operating principles of various kinds 
of hardware, including printing, audio-visual equipment, television, and 
computers; status of software for use with hardware. Admission by per- 
mission of instructor. MTWThF 10:10-12 am. 


FiRST 3-WEEK EDUCATION WORKSHOP SESSION—JUNE 16 TO JULY 2 


Classe 


s meet Monday through Friday. Each workshop course requires the full 


PA concurrent registration for another daytime course is not permitted. June 


to 19—small group discussions, evening; June 22 to July 2—small group 


Cussions and field work, afternoon. 


240 Educational Programming for Children with Behavioral Problems (3) 


Analysis of educational provisions for children with behavioral problems 
through study of ecological considerations in the light of contemporary 
special education theory. Admission by permission of instructor. June 
16 to 19: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 22 to July 2: lecture 8:10-10 am; 
conference 10:10-11 am. 


242 Clinical Teaching of Children with Behavioral Problems (3) 

(Formerly Clinical Teaching of Emotionally Disturbed Children) 
Lectures and discussions exploring various psychoeducational techniques 
of teaching children and adolescents with behavioral problems, interper- 
sonal interaction between teachers and disturbed children, use of group 
factors in the teaching-learning process, and selection of appropriate teach- 
ing methods and materials. Admission by permission of instructor. 
June 16 to 19: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 22 to July 2: lecture 10:10- 
12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 


91 
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| 
| 250 Advanced Specialized Teaching Techniques and Materials (3) 


Lectures and laboratory practice in advanced specialized teaching tech- 
niques and materials for diagnostic-prescriptive teaching. Admission by 
permission of instructor. Students who register for S Ed 250 must also 
register for S Ed 252 in the Second 3-Week Education Workshop Session. 
June 16 to 19: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 22 to July 2: lecture 8:10- 
am; conference 10:10-11 am. 


251 Psychosocial Considerations in Special Education (3) 4 
Psychological and sociological factors in special education programs an“ 
practices. Admission by permission of instructor. June 16 to s 

| lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 22 to July 2: lecture 8:10-10 am; con 

j ence 10:10-11 am. 


306 Guidance and Counseling Families of Children with Special Needs (3) 
(Formerly Guidance and Counseling of Exceptional Children) wail 
Working with parents and community agencies in meeting the educatio 
and social needs of young children. Admission by permission of inse 
tor. June 16 to 19: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 22 to July 2: lectu 
10:10—12 am; conference 9:10—10 am. 


491 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


SECOND 3-WEEK EDUCATION WORKSHOP SESSION—JULY 6 TO JULY 24 


Classes meet Monday through Friday. Concurrent registration for another ro 

time course is not permitted, because each workshop course requires wry id 

| day—lecture and conference in the morning; small group discussion and De 
work or laboratory in the afternoon. 


201 Introduction to Special Education (3) 
(Formerly Introduction to the Education of Exceptional Children) 
Survey course to acquaint prospective teachers with special education uo! 
to help them become aware of the various educational modifications n 
essary to accommodate children in a school program. Lecture 10: 
12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 


252 Professional Internship: Special Education (3) ^ 


Supervised school internship in diagnostic-prescriptive teaching. Adm 
Sion by permission of instructor. Students who register for S hop 
must also register for S Ed 250 in the First 3-Week Education Works 
Session. Lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 am. 


350 Diagnostic and Prescriptive Teaching (3) E 
Theory and practice in diagnostic and prescriptive teaching. Ratio. 
models, techniques, and problems relevant to implementation. Admis 1 


.10-1 
by permission of instructor. Lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 10:10- 
am. 


370 Intrapersonal Dynamics in Special Education (3) d 
Small group exploration of intrapersonal factors essential to under 
ing roles and interpersonal techniques in teaching exceptional chi 2 


Admission by permission of instructor. Lecture 8:10-10 am; © 
ence 10:10-11 am. 


491 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
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THIRD 3-WEEK WORKSHOP SESSION—JULY 27 TO AUGUST 14 


Classe 


i s meet Monday through Friday. Concurrent registration for another day- 
ime 


course is not permitted, because each workshop course requires the full 
4y—lectures and conference in the morning; small group discussion and field 
Work or laboratory in the afternoon. 


342 Seminar: Crisis/ Resource Teaching (3) 
(Formerly Advanced Seminar: Emotional Disturbance) 


Topics and concepts relevant to an exploration of alternative models in 
the education of children with behavioral problems. Admission by per- 
mission of instructor. Lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10—10 am. 


491 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Speech and Drama 


G.F, Henigan, Chairman 


1 Communicative Speaking and Listening (3) 
(Formerly Effective Speaking) 
Basic theories and principles of speech communication; composition, de- 
livery, and criticism of speaking in interpersonal, group, and public situa- 
tions. Recording fee, $2. First Session: Section A—MTWThF 1:10- 
2:30 pm; Section B—MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. Second Session: Section 
C—MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


11 Voice and Diction (3) 


Development of naturalness, correctness, and clarity in conversational 
speech. Analysis and correction of individual speech delivery faults 
through tapes and weekly performances. Class instruction on concepts 
of acceptable voice and diction standards. Recording fee, $4. First 
Session: Section A—MTWThF 9:40-11 am. Second Session: Section B— 
MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


32 Oral Interpretation of Literature (3) 
(Formerly Oral Reading) 


Theory and practice in discovering and communicating orally the mean- 
ing in literature through analysis of form and content. Techniques of 
reading prose, poetry, and drama for listeners. Prerequisite: Sp&D 11. 
Recording fee, $2. First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


45 Introduction to the Theater (3) 


The art of the theater; its literature, aesthetics, and mechanics. Contri- 
butions of the playwright, actor, director, and designer examined through 
lectures, visiting artists, class discussions, and attendance at theatrical 
performances. Primarily for nonmajors. Second Session: MTWTHF 


1:10-2:30 pm. 
123 Training the Student Advocate: Special Events (2) 


A 2-week course, June 22 to July 2: MTWThF 9:40 am-12:30 pm. (See 
Forensics Workshops, pages 37-38.) 
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124 Training the Student Advocate: Debate (3) 


A 3-week course, July 6 to July 24: MTWThF 9:40 am-12:30 pm. (See 
Forensics Workshops, pages 37-38. ) 


155-56 Play Production Practice (1—1) 


Practical work in theater, including assigned production duties and -: 
cial projects under supervision of instructor. Admission by permission i 
instructor. First Session: Sp&D 155; Second Session: Sp&D 156. 


arranged. 


169 Introduction to Creative Dramatics (3) 
Study of philosophies and practices underlying dramatics with childt in 
materials and methods for conducting improvised dramatic activities . 
elementary and secondary education. Students lead classes of children- 
First Session: MTWThF 4:10—5:30 pm. 


ren; 


184 Clinical Practice in Speech and Hearing (1) d 
Supervised case work in speech and hearing in the University Speech. e 
Hearing Clinic and selected off-campus facilities, May be repeated ol 
total of 3 semester hours. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 

183. Both sessions. 

277 Advanced Clinical Procedures in Speech and Hearing (3) in 
June 22 to July 24: MTWTh 1-2:40 pm. (See Summer Institute 
Speech Pathology and Audiology, pages 40—41.) 


278 Advanced Clinical Practice in Speech and Hearing (arr.) 
Both sessions. 

281 Advanced Clinical Audiology (3) » 
June 22 to July 24: MTWTh 11:10 am-12:50 pm. (See Summer Ins 
tute in Speech Pathology and Audiology, pages 40-41.) 

291 Seminar: Speech Pathology (3) ia 

asla 
Offered in such areas as articulatory problems and delayed speech, aphid 
voice difficulties and cleft palate, stuttering, cerebral palsy, and M 
disorders. May be repeated for credit. June 22 to July 24: Sect! and 
—MTWTh 9:20-11 am (see Summer Institute in Speech Pathology 
Audiology, pages 40—41). Second Session: Section B—as arranged. 

292 Seminar: Audiology (3) in 
June 22 to July 24: MTWTh 2:50-4:30 pm. (See Summer Institute 
Speech Pathology and Audiology, pages 40—41.) 

294 Independent Research in Dramatic Art (arr.) 

May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 


295 Independent Research in Speech and Hearing (arr.) 
May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


Both sessions. 


STATISTICS 


95 


For information concerning special program in Speech Pathology and 
Audiology and Forensics Workshops, see pages 37-38, 40-41. 


Statistics 


Solomon Kullback, Chairman 


Departmental prerequisite: one entrance 
'St-group courses in Statistics. 

E" 51, 53, and 91 are related in their subject matter, and credit hours for 
.Y One of the three may be applied toward a degree. Stat 52 lies outside of 


Broup, and may be taken for degree credit in combination with any one 
the other three. 


unit in algebra is prerequisite to all 


49 The Language of Statistics (0) 


For doctoral students as a minimum option in lieu of a foreign language. 
No academic credit. Tuition fee, $272. Second Session: MWF 9:10— 
12 am. 


51 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3) 
Frequency distributions, descriptive measures, probability, sampling, esti- 
mation, tests of hypotheses, correlation, time series, index numbers. Lab- 
oratory fee, $9. First Session: lecture MTWThF 9:40-11 am, labora- 
tory as arranged. 


53 Introduction to Statistics in Psychology and Education (3) 


Frequency distributions, descriptive measures, probability, sampling, esti- 
mation, tests of hypotheses, correlation, analysis of variance., Laboratory 


fee, $9. First Session: lecture MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm, laboratory 
as arranged. 


91 Principles of Statistical Methods (3) 


Variables and attributes, averages and dispersion, 


frequency distributions 
and their characteristics, regression 


and correlation, statistical decision 
processes. Laboratory fee, $9. First Session: lecture MTWThF 1:10- 
2:30 pm, laboratory as arranged. 


97 Introduction to Computer Programming (3) 


Computer and programming concepts. High-level language programs 
written by students will be run on the University computer. Laboratory 
fee, $20. First Session: lecture MWF 6-7:20 pm, laboratory TTh 6— 


7:20 pm. 
“104 Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences and Education I (3) 


Introductory study of statistical techniques for research problems in be- 
havioral sciences and education. Laboratory fee, $9. First Session: 
E lecture MWF 6-7:20 pm, laboratory TTh 6—7:20 pm. 


Ma 
Y not be taken for credit by students who have received credit for Stat 51, 53, or 91. 
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Probability models, discrete and continuous distributions, sampling, e 
pothesis testing and estimation, engineering applications. Pree 
differential and integral calculus. An 8-week course, June 16 to 

| gust 7: MW 5:45-8:15 pm. 


I 107 Statistics for Engineers (3) 


j 118 Regression Analysis (3) ag 
i Regression and correlation theory: simple, partial, and multiple. ae 
i uisite: 3 semester hours selected from Stat 51, 53, 91, 104, 107. 
I tory fee, $9. First Session: lecture MWF 3:10—5 pm, laboratory 
5:10—6 pm. 


119 Bases of Statistical Decision Making (arr.) 


For students in the Navy Graduate Financial Management Program om 
' Introduction to techniques of decision making, with emphasis on Apr tri 
| tions rather than theory. Includes: binomial distribution, normal Ji 
bution, Type I and II errors, estimation, research methodology, and p 
lems of inference. June 8 to July 31: as arranged. 


131 Contingency Table Techniques (3) cs 
Analysis of categorical data. Tests of independence, homogenem 
interaction in simple and complex contingency tables. Tests of ar o 
of fit and of Markovity. Prerequisite: Stat 105 or 118, oi PAT pm. 
instructor. An 8-week course, June 16 to August 7: TTh 3-5: 


| 155 Introduction to Probability (3) 


Probability distributions, Bayes' theorem and postulate, Bernoullis 
rem and its experimental verification, mathematical expectation, » st Ses- 
large numbers, Prerequisite: one entrance unit in algebra. Fir 
sion: MWF 5:30-8 pm. 


296 Seminar: Professional Consulting in Statistics (3) 


Case studies, data analysis procedures, and problems that 
might encounter. Second Session: MWF 1:30-4 pm. 


a consulta?! 


298 Seminar: Combinatorial Probability (3) 
An 8-week course, June 16 to August 7: MW 4:10-6 pm. 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Both sessions. 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated 
Both sessions. 


for credit 


Urban and Regional Planning 


D.C. McGrath, Jr., Chairman 


53 Principles of Urban Planning and Design (3) nts of Uf 
An introductory studio course for undergraduates. Basic epe studied 
ban planning and design theory, techniques, and practice ar an 


ars 
through classroom and field problems supplemented by semin 
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lectures. Students are taught the use of elementary graphic techniques in 
urban problem analysis and presentation of proposals. The course is 
intended to provide an initial survey of planner’s role and responsibilities 
in developing and implementing creative solutions to contemporary urban 


problems. Admission by permission of instructor. First Session: MT 
Th 1:10-4 pm. 


N 
© 


Introduction to Urban Planning (3) 


Introduction to history, concepts, and activities of urban planning. Dis- 
cussion of trends in urbanism and the influences of technical and social 
change. First Session: TTh 6:10-9 pm. 

205 Seminar: Urban Housing (3) 


Consideration of housing problems growing out of incre 
lation. Social, economic, and design aspects of today’s housing; foreign 
and domestic housing programs and policies. First Session: Section 
A; Second Session: Section B. MW 6:10-9 pm. 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


Both sessions. 


asing urban popu- 


- 


> æ w o m o u Å 


HOURLY SCHEDULE* 


FIRST SESSION, JUNE 15 TO JULY 22 


MORNING CLASSES 


8:00 
P E 4A (to 9) 
8:10 


Art 32 (to 9:30) 
Art 106 (to 9:30) 
Chem 11(MWF to 1; 
TTh to 11:10) 
Chem 22 (to 12:30) 
Chem 51 (to 9:40) 
Engl 127 (to 9:30) 
Hist 39 (to 9:30) 
Math 9A (to 9:30) 
Phil 162 (to 9:30) 
Phys 1A rec (WF to 9:30) 
P Sc 101 (to 9:30) 
P Sc 103 (to 9:30) 
Psyc 1A (to 9:30) 
Soc 124 (to 9:30) 


9:00 


Art 41A (to 12) 
Art 42A (to 12) 
Art 61 (to 12) 
Art 65A (to 12) 
Art 66A (to 12) 
Art 81 (to 12) 
Art 82 (to 12) 
Art 137 (to 12) 
Art 143 (to 12) 
Art 157A (to 12) 
Art 158 (to 12) 
Art 179 (to 12) 
Art 180 (to 12) 
Art 189 (to 12) 
Art 190 (to 12) 


* Classes meet Monday through Friday unless otherwise indicated. c 
for which hours are to be arranged, and courses in the School of Education will 


the departmental announcements. 
1 June 15 to July 17. 
1 June 22 to July 24. 


EE 


9:00 


9:40 


Art 191 (to 12) 

Art 279 (to 12) 

Art 280 (to 12) 

Art 281 (to 12) 
tChin 5 lect (to 11:45) 
Fren 6 tutor (to 9:30) 
Span 12 (lab to 9:30) 


9:10 
Econ 217 (TThF to 11) 
9:20 


1Sp&D 291A (MTWTh to 
11) 


9:40 


Acct 1A (to 11) 

Anth 1 (to 11) 

Art 31 (to 11) 

Art 114 (to 11) 

B Sc 11 (to 1) 

B Sc 148 (to 1) 

Clas 108 (to 11) 

Econ 1A (to 11) 

Engl 51 (to 11) 

Engl 123 (to 11) 

Engl 164 (to 11) 

Fren 1 lect (to 11) 
§Fren 6 lect (to 11) 

Geog 52 (to 11) 

Geol 1 (MTWTh to 1) 

Geol 147 (MTWTh to 

12:45) 
Hist 71A (to 11) 
Hist 176 (to 11) 


Hist 182 (to 11) 


Jour 111 (to 11) 
Math 15 (to 11) 
Math 122 (to 11) 
Mus 106 (to 11) 

Phil 172 (to 11) 
Phys 1A lab (MWF to 

12) 

P Sc 107 (to 11) 

P Sc 126 (to 11) 

P Sc 145 (to 11) 

P Sc 194 (to 11) 
Psyc 8 (to 11) 

Psyc 121 (to 11) 
Rel 9 (to 11) 

Slav 1 lect (to 11) 
Soc 1A (to 11) 

Soc 2A (to 11) 

Soc 126 (to 11) 

Span 1 lab (MTh to 

10:30) 

Span 3 lect (to 11) 
$Span 12 lect (to 11) 
Span 131 (to 11) 
Sp&D 11A (to 11) 

| Sp&D 123 (to 12:30) 
#Sp&D 124 (to 12:30) 
«Stat 51 lect (to 11) — 


9:50 
Chem 53 (MWF to 1) - 
a 10:00 
P E 4B (to 11) 


es 
cours' 
Seminars and — unde! 


$ Five classroom meetings 9:40-11 am; five classroom meetings 1:10-2:30 pm. 


|| June 22 to July 2. 
# July 6 to July 24. 
1 Laboratory as arranged. 
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11:10 


AmCv 161 (to 12:30) 
Anth 170 (to 12:30) 
Art 71 (to 12:30) 

Art 113 (to 12:30) 
Clas 1 (to 12:30) 
Clas 141 (to 12:30) 
Econ 102 (to 12:30) 
Econ 181 (to 12:30) 
Engl 1 (to 12:30) 
Engl 135 (to 12:30) 
Engl 161 (to 12:30) 
Fren 1 lab (MTh to 12) 


AFTERNOON CLASSES 


12:45 
'Chin 5 tutor (to 1:35 ) 
1:00 


Art 21A (to 4) 
Art 22A (to 4) 
Art 41B (to 4) 
Art 42B (to 4) 
Art 51A (to 4) 
Art 52A (to 4) 
rt 125A (to 4) 
Art 126A (to 4) 
Art 127A (to 4) 
Att 128A (to 4) 
Art 131A (to 4) 
Att 132A (to 4) 
Art 144 (to 4) 
Art 161 (to 4) 
Art 171A (to 4) 
Art 265A (to 4) 
Art 266A (to 4) 
Att 275 (to 4) 
SP&D 277 (to 2:40) 


1:10 


AmCy 181 (to 2:30) 
Att 1 (to 2:30) 
Att 119 (to 2:30) 


; June 
! June 
1 Live 
Ive ratory as arranged. 
© 16 to August 7. 


22 to July 24. 
15 to July 17. 


MORNING CLASSES (Continued) 


11:10 
Fren 109 (to 12:30) 
Geog 172 (to 12:30) 
Hist 40A (to 12:30) 
Hist 113 (to 12:30) 
Hist 275 (MWF to 1) 
Jour 150 (to 12:30) 
Math 31A (to 12:30) 
Mus 4 (to 12:30) 
Phil 61 (to 12:30) 
Phil 193 (to 12:30) 

P Sc 5A (to 12:30) 
P Sc 6A (to 12:30) 


1:10 


B Ad 51 (MTWTh to 
2:50) 

Engl 171 (to 2:30) 

tFren 6 lect (to 2:30) 
Fren 130 (to 2:30) 
Geog 146 (to 2:30) 
Hist 193 (to 2:30) 
Hist 286 (MWF to 3) 
Phys 1A lect (MTTh to 3) 
Phys 1B lect (MTTh to 3) 
Phys 1B rec (WF to 2:30) 
Psyc 29 (to 2:30) 
Psyc 101A (to 2:30) 
Psyc 198 (to 2:30) 
1el 104 (to 2:30) 

Span 12 lect (to 2:30) 
Span 141 (to 2:30) 
Span 145 (to 2:30) 
Sp&D 1A (to 2:30) 

$Stat 91 lect (to 2:30) 
U&RP 53 (MTTh to 4) 


1:30 
P Sc 190 (to 2:50) 
1:45 


Chin 5 lab (to 2:35) 


P Sc 189 (to 12:30) 
Psyc 196 (to 12:30) 
Rel 59 (to 12:30) 

Slav 1 lab (MTh to 12) 
Soc 61A (to 12:30) 
Soc 110 (to 12:30) 
Soc 127 (to 12:30) 
Span 1 lect (to 12:30) 
Span 3 lab (MTh to 12) 
Sp&D 32 (to 12:30) 
*Sp&D 281 (to 12:50) 


2:50 


*Sp&D 292 (MTWTh to 
4:30) 


3:00 


Hist 341 (TTh to 5:40) 
Stat 131 (TTh to 5:30) 


3:10 


E Ad 212 (MW to 5:40) 

Phys 1B lab (MWF to 
5:30) 

Stat 118 lect (MWF to 5) 


4:10 


Art 148 (to 5:30) 

B Ad 118 (MTWTh to 
5:50) 

B Ad 283 (MWF to 6) 

B&PA 201A (MWF to 6) 

B&PA 203A (MWF to 6) 

EE 153 (MW to 6:40) 

EE 154 (TTh to 6:40) 

EE 184 (MW to 6:40) 

EE 271 (TTh to 6:40) 

Engl 173 (to 5:30) 

Fren 193 (to 5:30) 

Fren 256 (MWTh to 6) 


Classroom meetings 9:40-11 am; five classroom meetings 1:10-2:30 pm. 


———E 
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AFTERNOON CLASSES (Continued) 


4:10 


4:10. 


Hist 138 (to 5:30) 
Mus 1A (to 5:30) 
P Sc 160 (to 5:30) 
Psyc 1B (to 5:30) 
Psyc 110 (to 5:30) 
Psyc 115 (to 5:30) 
Psyc 131 (to 5:30) 


EVENING CLASSES 


5:30 
Stat 155 (MWF to 8) 
5:45 


Acct 171 (MTWTh to 
2:25 
Art 21B (MTWTh to 
Paes) 
B Ad 105 (MTWTh to 
7:25) 
B Ad 141 (MTWTh to 
7:25) 
Econ 1B (MTWTh to 
7:25) 
EE 243 (MTWTh to 
7:25) 
Engl A (MTWTh to 
1225) 
Engl 71 (MTWTh to 
7:25) 
Germ 47A (MTWTh to 
7:25) 
Mus 3A (MTWTh to 
7:25) 
P Sc 117 (MTWTh to 
7:25) 
P Sc 163 (MTWTh to 
7:25) 
Psyc 151A (MTWTh to 
7:25) 
Rel 160 (MTWTh to 
7:25) 
Slav 47 (MTWTh to 
7:25) 
Sp&D IB(MTWTh to 
7:25) 
tStat 107 (MW to 8:15) 


* Laboratory as arranged. 
f June 16 to August 7. 


Psyc 218 (MWTh to 6) 


Psyc 219 (MWTh to 6) 
Psyc 246 (MWTh to 6) 
Span 193 (to 5:30) 
Sp&D 169 (to 5:30) 
*Stat 53 lect (to 5:30) 
tStat 298 (MW to 6) 


6:00 


Acct 1B (to 7:20) 

Acct 115A (MWF to 
8:25) 

Acct 121 (to 7:20) 

Acct 193 (to 7:20) 

B Sc 3 (MTW to 9; Th to 


7) 
B Sc 127 (to 8:50) 
Fren 49 (to 7:20) 
Germ 1 lect (to 7:20) 
Hist 72A (to 7:20) 
Hist 116 (to 7:20) 
Hist 150 (to 7:20) 
Math 3 (to 7:20) 
Math 324A (to 7:20) 
Math 139 (to 7:20) 
Math 270 (to 7:20) 
Stat 97 lect (MWF to 
7:20) 
Stat 97 lab (TTh to 7:20) 
Stat 104 lect (MWF to 
7:20) 
Stat 104 lab (TTh to 
7:20) 


6:10 


tAp S 59 (MW to 9:30) 
tAp S 211 (MW to 8:40) 
B Ad 241 (MWF to 8) 

B Ad 257 (MWTh to 8) 
B&PA 207A (MWF to 8) 
B&PA 221 (MWF to 8) 
Econ 218 (MWTh to 8) 
Econ 391 (MWTh to 8) 
TE Ad 115 (MW to 8:40) 
TE Ad 211 (TTh to 8:40) 


5:00 


Germ 1M lab (MTh to 
5:50) 

Germ 3M lab (MTh to 
5:50) 


5:10 
Stat 118 lab (MW to 6) 


6:10 


Hist 387 (MWF to 8) 
+ME 131 (TTh to 8:40) 
Psyc 145 (MWTh to 8) 
Psyc 215 (MWTh to 8) 
P Ad 213 (MWF to 8) 

U&RP 201 (TTh to 9) 

U&RP 205A (MW to 9) 


6:30 


Art 41C (to 9:30) 
Art 42C (to 9:30) 
Art 51B (to 9:30) 
Art 52B (to 9:30) 
Art 65B (to 9:30) 
Art 66B (to 9:30) 
Art 125B (to 9:30) 
Art 126B (to 9:30) 
Art 127B (to 9:30) 
Art 128B (to 9:30) 
Art 131B (to 9:30) 
Art 132B (to 9:30) 
Art 159 (to 9:30) 
Art 160 (to 9:30) 
Art 171B (to 9:30) 
Art 172 (to 9:30) 
Art 265B (to T7 
Art 266B (to 9: 
Germ 3N lab (MTh © 


7:20) Be 
7:30 20 
Germ 1N lab (MTh to 
8:20) 


EVENING CLASSES (Continued) 


7:35 


Art 22B (MTWTh 9:15) 

Art 147 (MTWTh to 
9:15) 

B Ad 161 (MTWTh to 
9:15) 

Engl B (MTWTh to 
9:15) 

Germ 3 lect (to 8:55) 

Germ 47B (MTWTh to 
9:15) 

Math 30A (to 8:55) 


7:35 


Math 111 (to 8:55) 

Math 157 (to 8:55) 

P Sc 111 (MTWTh to 
9:15) 

P Sc 161 (MTWTh to 
9:15) 

Psyc 156 (MTWTh to 
9:15) 

Slav 91 (MTWTh to 
9:15) 


SECOND SESSION, JULY 23 TO AUGUST 28 


MORNING CLASSES 


8:10 


Chem 12 (MWF to 1; 
TTh to 11:10) 
Chem 52 (to 9:40) 
Econ 101 (to 9:30) 
Engl 128 (to 9:30) 
Hist 40B (to 9:30) 
Hist 185 (to 9:30) 
Math 10 (to 9:30) 
Phys 2A rec (WF to 

9:30) 
P Sc 104 (to 9:30) 


9:00 


Art 123 (to 12) 
, Art 153 (to 12) 

-hin 6 lect (to 11:45) 
Fren 12 lab (to 9:30) 


9:10 
Stat 49 (MWF to 12) 
/—— 9:40 


Acct 2A (to 11) 
Anth 2 (to 11) 
BSc 12 (to1) 
-las 126 (to 11) 
“con 2A (to 11) 
“ngl 2 (to 11) 


*Jul 
*m 20 to August 21. 


9:40 


Engl 52 (to 11) 
Engl 166 (to 11) 
Fren 2 lect (to 11) 


t Fren 12 lect (to 11) 


Geol 2 (MTWTh to 1) 

Hist 72B (to 11) 

Math 16 (to 11) 

Math 30B (to 11) 

Phil 192 (to 11) 

Phys 2A lab (MWF to 
12) 

P Sc 5B (to 11) 

Psyc 1C (to 11) 

Psyc 151B (to 11) 

Rel 10 (to 11) 

Slav 2 lect (to 11) 

Soc 1B (to 11) 

Soc 2B (to 11) 

Span 2 lab (MTh to 
10:30) 

Span 4 lect (to 11) 

Sp&D 1C (to 11) 


9:50 
Chem 54 (MWF to 1) 


ive classroom meetings 9:40-11 am; five classroom meetings 1:10-2:30 pm. 
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8:10 


Acct 215A (MWF to 10) 
Acct 299 (MWF to 10) 
B Ad 298 (MWF to 10) 
B Ad 299 (MWF to 10) 
B&PA 201B (MWF to 10) 
B&PA 204A (MWF to 10) 
P Ad 299 (MWF to 10) 


11:10 


Anth 155 (to 12:30) 
Art 105 (to 12:30) 
Art 112 (to 12:30) 
Clas 2 (to 12:30) 
Econ 182 (to 12:30) 
Engl 40 (to 12:30) 
Engl 178 (to 12:30) 
Fren 2 lab (MTh to 12) 
Fren 110 (to 12:30) 
Geog 125 (to 12:30) 
Hist 139 (to 12:30) 
Math 32B (to 12:30) 
Mus 3B (to 12:30) 
Phil 62 (to 12:30) 

P Sc 6B (to 12:30) 

P Sc 121 (to 12:30) 

P Sc 177 (to 12:30) 
Rel 60 (to 12:30) 
Slav 2 lab (MTh to 12) 
Soc 61B (to 12:30) 
Soc 135 (to 12:30) 
Soc 149 (to 12:30) 
Span 2 lect (to 12:30) 
Span 4 lab (MTh to 12) 
Sp&D 11B (to 12:30) 
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AFTERNOON CLASSES 


"s 12:45 
*Chin 6 tutor (to 1:35) 
1:00 


Art 157B (to 4) 
Art 231 (to 4) 


1:10 


AmCv 182 (to 2:30) 

Art 72 (to 2:30) 

Art 246 (to 2:30) 

B Ad 102 (MTWTh to 
2:50) 

Econ 1C (to 2:30) 

Engl 112 (to 2:30) 

Engl 170 (to 2:30) 

tFren 12 lect (to 2:30) 

Geog 145 (to 2:30) 

Hist 291 (TTh to 4) 

Mus 1B (to 2:30) 

Phil 111 (to 2:30) 


EVENING CLASSES 


5:45 

B Ad 191 (MTWTh to 
7:25) 

Econ 2B (MTWTh to 
7:25) 

Econ 121 (MTWTh to 
7:25) 

EE 244 (MTWTh to 
7:25) 

Engl 72 (MTWTh to 
7:25) 

Germ 49A (MTWTh to 
7:25) 

P Sc 118 (MTWTh to 
7:25) 

Psyc 1D (MTWTh to 
7:25) 

Psyc 101B (MTWTh to 
7:25) 


* July 20 to August 21. 
f Five classroom meetings 9:40-11 am; five classroom meetings 1:10-2:30 pm. 


1:10 


Phys 2A lect (MTTh to 
3) 

Phys 2B lect (MTTh to 3) 
Phys 2B rec (WF to 2:30) 
P Sc 171 (to 2:30) 

P Sc 181 (to 2:30) 

Psyc 22B (to 2:30) 

Sp&D 45 (to 2:30) 


1:30 
Stat 296 (MWF to 4) 
1:45 
*Chin 6 lab (to 2:35) 
2:10 
Hist 371 (TTh to 5) 


5:45 


Rel 172 (MTWTh to 
7:25) 

Slav 49 (MTWTh to 
7:25) 


6:00 


Acct 2B (to 7:20) 
Acct 115C (MWF to 
8:25) 
B Sc 4 (MTW to 9; 
Th to 7) 
B Sc 145 (to 8:50) 
Germ 2 lect (to 7:20) 
Hist 71B (to 7:20) 
Math 6 (to 7:20) 
Math 33 (to 7:20) 
Math 107 (to 7:20) 
Math 140 (to 7:20) 


3:10 


B Ad 131 (MTWTh to 
4:50) 

Phys 2B lab (MWF to 
5:30) 


4:10 


Art 207 (to 5:30) 

B Ad 279 (MWF to 6) 
B&PA 204B (MWF to 6) 
Engl 152 (to 5:30) 

Engl 234 (MWTh to 6) 
Hist 157 (to 5:30) 

Hist 187 (to 5:30) 

Math 9B (to 5:30) 

Psyc 256 (MWTh to 6) 


5:00 


Germ 2M lab (MTh to 
5:50) 

Germ 4M lab (MTh to 
5:50) 


6:10 


Acct 215B (MWF to 8) 
B Ad 237 (MWF to 8) 
B&PA 201C (MWF to 
8) 8) 
B&PA 211 (MWF to 
B&PA 218 (MWF ne 
Engl 268 (MWTh to 
Hist 396 (MWF to 8) 
P Ad 221 (MWF to 8), 
U&RP 205B (MW to? 


6:30 


Germ 4N lab (MTh to 
7:20) 


7:30 


Germ 2N lab (MTh to 
8:20) 
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EVENING CLASSES (Continued) 


7:35 7:35 8:10 

B Ad 162 (MTWTh to Math 112 (to 8:55) B Ad 209 (MWF to 10) 

9:15) Math 113 (to 8:55) B Ad 231 (MWF to 10) 
Germ 4 lect (to 8:55) Psyc 129 (MTWTh to B&PA 203B (MWF to 
Germ 49B (MTWTh to 9:15) 10) 

9:15) Slav 92 (MTWTh to B&PA 207B (MWF to 
Math 31B (to 8:55) 9:15) 10) 
Math 34 (to 8:55) B&PA 222 (MWF to 10) 


P Ad 251 (MWF to 10) 
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Requests for the following publications must include your zip code and should 
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COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES, Dean of the College 
NATIONAL LAW CENTER, Dean of the Center 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE, Dean of the School 


UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE CATALOGUE (Arts and Sciences, Education, 
Overnment and Business Administration, Public and International Affairs), 
Office of Admissions 


Sc aget : f 
HOOL OF MEDICINE, Admissions Office, School of Medicine 

8 : i 

UMMER SESSIONS, Dean of the Summer Sessions 

S A 

CHEDULE OF CLASSES: FALL AND SPRING SEMESTERS, Registrar 


SCHR : 
HEDULE OF CLASSES: SUMMER SESSIONS, Dean of the Summer Sessions 
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APPENDIX: RECENTLY ESTABLISHED 
REGULATIONS 


Logis ject 
THE FOLLOWING UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS are under review and may be s 
to change in connection with the establishment of judicial processes. Bulle 
and handbooks incorporating any changes will be issued as appropriate. 


The following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was approved by 
the University’s Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: : 

Whereas, safety and order are essential preconditions of the learning proces? 
and indeed of the very concept of a university; and aui 

Whereas, The George Washington University is committed to protect à 
free speech and freedom of assembly, and to safeguarding the right of " P 
protest on campus; and is committed equally to maintaining the peace hen 
safety of the campus, in the knowledge that all rights are in jeopardy W 
violence and civil disorder prevail over law and reason; : Uni- 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington nds 
versity: that in the event a demonstration at this University exceeds the o 
of free assembly and lawful advocacy, and demonstrators are engaging 19 rty, 
lawful acts which cause or imminently threaten injury to persons or prop 
or which obstruct or interfere with normal and necessary University activi v 
this body affirms the authority of the President, or other University o 
designated to act in his absence, to take such reasonable steps, if possible x ity 
consultation with the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Uni 
Senate and the President of the Student Body, as are required to resto a 
preserve order; including, if deemed necessary and appropriate, suspe per- 
students or faculty engaging in such acts, and use of such law enforcemen vió- 
sonnel as are needed to effect the removal, arrest, and prosecution of law | as 
lators. Any such suspension shall be reviewed by an appropriate tribuna 
soon after order is restored as is practicably possible. 


The following was approved by the University’s Board of Trustees on October 
19, 1968: : the 

Any student suspended from The George Washington University 9! al 
grounds of exceeding the bounds of free assembly and lawful advocacia P 
have his suspension reviewed by the Hearing Committee on Student Affat d 
The George Washington University as soon after order is restored as 1$ P 
ticably possible. 


The following resolution, submitted by the Student Life Committee, was aP” 
proved by the University's Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: i dil 
Be it resolved that The George Washington University: affirms its traditi i 
commitment to freedom of expression (a) by continuing to permit busines e 

government organizations which are recruiting employees to conduct bet 
tivities at designated places on campus, and (b) by placing no oa , 
students who may wish to protest the presence of such recruiters, pe the 
however, that such protest shall be orderly and shall not impede or disruP 
recruiter in his activities. 
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The University affrms its place as a forum for the free exchange of ideas 
(a) by assuring that guests invited to speak on this campus at duly scheduled 
Meetings shall have the right to appear and to be heard, and (b) by sanction- 
ng the freedom of students to express dissent from the views of the speaker, 
novided, however, that that expression of dissent be orderly and nonobstruc- 
ve, 

The University distinguishes between orderly protest and resistance-by-ob- 
Mruction: it accepts the former as a legitimate expression of dissent while re- 
Keting the latter as an abridgement of the freedoms of the individuals who 
May be its object. 

The 
19 


following was approved by the University’s Board of Trustees on October 
» 1968: 

The George Washington University is opposed to discrimination based on 
"ee, color, or creed. Such discrimination may have appeared in campus 
"ganizations in the past. In the future, however, no organization can be recog- 
ed or supported by the University unless it provides continued assurance of 
Mndiscrimination in membership practices and in intent, considered adequate 
Y relevant committees and officers of the University. 


Th 
19 


* following was approved by the University's Board of Trustees on October 
968: 


The University cannot condone violations of law, including violation of those 
“Ws Which proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of certain drugs. 
,""nbers of the academic community should know that administrative action, 
ich may include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other 
Vileges, or suspension or dismissal from the University, may be taken in 
*r to protect the interests of the University and the rights of others. 

© Board of Trustees reaffirms the responsibility of the President and the 
àculty to continue to implement this policy. 


Pri 


Qe following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was approved by 
hiversity's Board of Trustees on January 16, 1969: 
E it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington University: Any 
e of the University (including as members of the University all persons 
8 a formal connection with the University) 
Who engages in conduct that unreasonably obstructs teaching, research, 
ming, or 
who unreasonably obstructs free access to members or guests of the 
Tsity or to University buildings, or 
€) who disobeys general regulations of the University, or 
E damages University property or injures members or guests of the 
ia) be punished for his conduct by dismissal from the University, or by some 
for disciplinary action, through procedures established within the University 
© government of its members. 
di ^ ind to insure due process, any student subject to dismissal or other 
toler ey action on the grounds of violating any of the premises of this 
Un, "On shall have, at his discretion, the right of review of the action by the 
ersity Hearing Committee on Student Affairs. 


a 
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A 


Abbreviations, courses, 43 

Academic credit, 18 

Academic status of the University, 8 
Academic work load, 18 

Accounting courses, 43—44 
Accreditation, 8 

Administration, officers of, 11-12 
Admission, 13-15 

Admissions tests, 25, 29 


B 


Biological Sciences courses, 50 
Board of Trustees, 10—11 
Business Administration courses, 50-52 


C 


Calendar for summer 1970, 5—6 

Career services, student and alumni, 
22-23 

Changes in program of study, 16 

Chemistry courses, 53-54 

Chinese course, 54 

Civil Engineering courses, 55 

Classics courses, 55 

College Entrance Examination Board 
tests, 15, 25, 29 

Colleges, schools, and divisions, 24-33 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, 
24—25 


D 


Dance workshop, 37 
Degree candidacy, admission to, 13-14, 
14—15 
Degree programs, off-campus, 33 
Degrees offered by: 
Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences, 24 
Education, School of, 30 
Engineering and Applied Science, 
School of, 28-29 
Government and Business Adminis- 
tration, School of, 31 


E 


Economics courses, 56-57 
Education courses, 57-63 
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Alumni career services, 22-23 

American Civilization courses, 44-45 

American Studies program, 34-35 

Annual issues of the University Bulle 
103 

Anthropology courses, 45 

Application forms, 14 

Applied Science courses, 45—46 

Art courses, 46—49 


tin, 


Business and Public Administration 
courses, 52-53 


Communist Affairs program, 35-36 
Consortium of Universities of the A 
Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc., 
Consortium registration, 16 
Continuing legal education, 28 4l 
Course numbers, explanation of, 
Courses of instruction, 42-97 
Credit, academic, 18 f 43 
Credit, explanation of amount ot, 


Degrees offered by (cont'd): 
Graduate School of Arts an 
26 
National Law Center, 27 à 
Public and International Affairs 
School of, 32 
Dismissal of students, 19, 104-5 
Dormitory, 21—22 
Drama courses, 93, 94 


4 Science? 


Education, School of, 30-31 _ ity, ? 
Educational facilities of the Univers 


prPloyment, student, 22-23 
NZineering Administration courses, 


Engineering and Applied Science, 
School of, 28-30 


Ngineering Mechanics courses, 65—66 


Nglish courses, 66—68 


ntrance requirements, 24—25, 26, 27-28, 


29-30, 30-31, 31-32, 33 
P 


Fees and financial regulations, 16-18 
Residence hall rates, 22 


G 


General Studies, College of, 33 
Ography courses, 69-70 
*ology courses, 70 
Tmanic Languages and Literatures 
Courses, 71 


9vernment and Business Administra- 


lion, School of, 31-32 
H 


Health Care Administration courses, 
- 

*alth ices, 19— 

igh services, 19-20 

His Ops for, 37-38 
Story courses, 72-74 


I 


= 
Intute for Sino-Soviet Studies, 35-36 


Aute in Speech Pathology and 
udiology, 40—41 


J 


Jo 
"rnalism courses, 74 


L 


la 
L, E'àge study in Paris, 39 
Courses, 55 
' See National Law Center 


M 


Ma 

Mathematics courses, 75-77 

Me. matics, summer institutes in, 40 
4nical Engineering courses, 77 


Electrical Engineering courses, 64—65 


School teachers, forensics work- 


Examinations: 


College Entrance Board, 15, 25, 29 
For admission, 25, 29 

Graduate Record, 15, 31, 32 
Graduate Study in Business, 15, 32 
Miller Analogies Test, 15, 31 
National teacher, 6, 17 

New York Bar, 16 


Forensics Workshops for High School 


Teachers, 37—38 


French courses, 68—69 


Graduate Record Examination, 15, 31, 


32 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 


26-27 


Graduate Study in Business, admission 


test, 15, 32 


History of the University, 7-8 
Honorary Trustees, 10-11 
Honors program, secondary schools, 


39-40 


Hourly schedule, 98—103 


Institutes in Mathematics, 40 


Library, 9 
Lost and found office, 19 


Miller Analogies test, 15, 31 
Music courses, 78—79 
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N 


National Law Center, 27-28 
National Teacher Examination, 6, 17 


P 


Paris, language study in, 39 
Payment of fees, 18 

Philosophy courses, 79 

Physical Education courses, 80 
Physics courses, 81 


Policy on release of student information, 
19 


R 


Reading Center, 20 

Readmission, 13-14 

Recently established regulations, 104—5 
Recreational program, 23 

Refunds, 18 

Regional Science courses, 69—70 
Registration, 15-16 

Regulations, 18-19, 104—5 


S 


Schedule, hourly, 98—103 
Secondary school honors program, 
39—40 
Semester hours of credit, 43 
Sino-Soviet Studies, Institute for, 35-36 


Slavic Languages and Literatures courses, 
87-88 

Social program, 23 

Sociology courses, 88-89 

Spanish courses, 89-90 


T 


Trustees, Board of, 10-11 
U 


University Center, 22 
Fee, 17 
University Students, Division of, 33 


v 
Veterans education, 21 
w 


Withdrawal, 18 
Work load, academic, 18 


2/70—Cornelius—21M 


New York Bar examination, 16 M 
Nondegree status, admission to, 13, 


Political Science courses, 81-83 

Program of study, changes in, 16 

Psychological Clinic, 21 

Psychology courses, 83-86 6-87 

Public Administration courses, 8 hool 

Public and International Affairs, S¢ 
of, 32 


Release of student information, policy 
on, 19 

Religion courses, 87 à 9 

Research facilities of Washington, 

Residence, 18 

Residence hall, 21-22 

Rules, right to change, 19 

Russian courses, 87-88 


Special Education courses, 91-93 m 
Special programs and workshops 
Speech courses, 93-94 
Speech and Hearing Clinic, 21 "m 
Speech Pathology and Audiology: 

mer institute in, 40—41 
Statistics courses, 95-96 
Student career services, 22-23 


Student services and activities, 19-23 
Tuition, 16 
Urban and Regional Planning €? 


96-97 


Workshops, 37-38 


Nei registered at George Washington University during the spring semester 
should not apply for admission to the Summer Sessions, but should report on 
“15 to the first floor of the University Library, where detailed information and 


Mecessary registration materials will be provided. 


`a 


REQUEST FOR APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION TO 1970 SUMMER SESSIONS 


l am a [] student at another college wishing to earn credit for transfer. 


lam a C] new student or former GWU student (prior to the 1970 Spring Semester) wish- 
ing to be admitted or readmitted to: 


CO Nondegree status at GWU 
[] Bachelor's degree program 
Graduate degree program in: 
O Arts & Sciences 
[] Business & Public Administration 
[] Education 
O Engineering & Applied Science 
O Public & International Affairs 
National Law Center 
LJ J.D. program O Post-J.D. program 


M " 
sil *Pplication form to: 


Mr. 
Mrs. — Ue e i à S e 
Miss 


DEAN OF THE SUMMER SESSIONS 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 20006 


Place a 5¢ 


Stamp Here 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


OLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Bache- 
"T of Arts (B.A.), Bachelor of General Studies ( B.Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Sci- 
‘nce (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in Environmental Health (B.S. in Env.Health), 
’helor of Science in Geodetic and C: artographic Science (B.S. in Geod. and 
{t.Sc.), Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology (B.S. in Med.Tech.), and 
’helor of Science in Oce anography (B.S. in Ocea.) 


RADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Master of Arts (M.A.), Master of 
Ine Arts (M.F.A.), Master of Music (Mus.M.), Master of Science (M.S.), 
vaster of Science in Forensic Science (M.S. in Forens.S.), and Doctor of Phi- 
‘Sophy (Ph.D.) 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE: Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), Master 
Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law (American 
factice) (M.Comp.L.(Am.Prac.)), and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of Science (Civil En- 
ering) (B.S. (C.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) (B.S. 
E ), Bachelor of Science ( Measurement Science) (B.S. ( Meas.S.) ), Bache- 

Of Science (Mechanical Engineering) (B.S. (M.E.)), Master of Science 
.^5.), Master of Engineering Administration (M.E.A.), and Doctor of Sci- 
"Ke (D Sc.) 


HOOL OF EDUCATION: Bachelor of Arts in Education (B.A. in Ed.), Bachelor 

Science in Physical Education (B.S. in P.E.), Master of Arts in Teaching 
M.A.T.), Master of Arts in Education (M.A. in Ed.), Education Specialist 
Eds, ), and Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 


a HOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Bachelor of Business 
Ge Ministration (B.B. A.), Bachelor of Science in General Studies (B.S. in 
i 'n.Std, ), Master of Arts in Government (M.A. in Govt.), Master of Arts 
€alth Care Administration (M.A. in H.C.A.), Master of Business Adminis- 
p tion (M.B.A.), Master of Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master of Science 
Administration (M.S. in Adm.), Master of Science in Business Administra- 
On (M.S. in B.A.), Master of Urban and Regional Planning (M. of Urb. yo 
He lan.), Graduate Certificate in Health Care Administration (Grad.C ert. i | 
~A.), Doctor of Business Administration (D.B.A.), and Doctor of Public 
Ministration (D.P.A.) 


ti ioo OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Cer- 
“ate of the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies (Cert. of LS.S.S.), Master of 
ra (M.A.), and Master of Science in International Affairs (M.S. in LA.) 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY i 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 1821 

THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 1893 

THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 1825 

THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER, 1865 

THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE, 1884 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 1907 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 1928 


THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1928 


THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES, 1950 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS, 1930 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS, 1916 


THE UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL, 1898 
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DEGREES CONFERRED 


September 30, 1969 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Tomas Earl Acey, Jr., Virginia 
ig, Russian Language and Literature 
lyn Jean Alessi, New York 
M Sychology 
Jane Ames, District of Columbia 
hu, Sociology 
n Bailey Einbinder Anna, Virginia 
C Sychology 
€ Kittredge Atherton, District of 
Co Umbia 
iology 
Christina Baer, Massachusetts 
MyEnelish Literature 
*n Clare Barker, Maryland 
uy P Sychology (Special Honors) 
àylin, Pennsylvania 
hn, Political Science 
Ue] Harrison Beissel, Virginia 
D lal Sciences 
Allen Bellinger, Virginia 


Nacy 


Wight 


Char} ogy 
*5 Benton III, Maryland 
Ye, "ciology 
Tnstein, New York 
ris nglish Literature 
toPher Bertrand, New J ersey 
‘Story 
ald Haskell Beskind, Connecticut 
Cathe Xiology 
"ine Ann Billingsley, Maryland 
Marit ine Arts 
Yn Carrie Bootsma, New York 
ohn rt History and Theory 


arter Bradley, Virginia 
History á R 


Carol Louise Breckner, Virginia 
Economics (With Distinction) 
Judith Ellen Brodsky, Maryland 
Anthropology 
William Buchanan, District of Columbia 
History 
John Robert Bullock, Maryland 
Economics 
Jeanne Schou Burch, Virginia 
English Literature 
Gail Freeman Burke, Virginia 
Art History and Theory 
Brian Vivial Buzzell, Wisconsin 
Economics 
Carlos Ramón Carpintero Días, 
Puerto Rico 
Anthropology 
Victoria Jurika Cecil, District of 
Columbia 
Anthropology 
Jeanne Gardiner Chaney, Maryland 
Sociology (With Distinction) 
Ellen Louise Chesney, District of 
Columbia 
History 
Sheila King Clarke, Connecticut 
English Literature 
Mary Elizabeth Colen, District of 
Columbia 
History 
Maureen Isobelle Cunningham, Maryland 
History 
Donald Benjamin Dailey, Jr., Georgia 
Economics 
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Christina Zaremba Del Russo, District of 
Columbia 
English Literature (Special Honors) 
Dennis Patrick Derrick, District of 
Columbia 
Political Science 
Suzanne Rose Dochez, Maryland 
Fine Arts 
Joan Frederick Drake, Colorado 
Spanish Language and Literature 
Barbara Peo Early, District of Columbia 
Political Science 
Mary Angela Ebzery, Illinois 
Psychology 
Evelyn Elkin, Virginia 
Psychology 
Ann Barthelmes Finkelstein, District of 
Columbia 
Sociology 
Gordon Christian Folkemer, 
Pennsylvania 
History 
Glenn Lynn Forest, Virginia 
Philosophy 
James Andrew Fox, Maryland 
Psychology 
Lois Frischling, New Jersey 
Art History and Theory 
David Cornfield Ganz, District of 
Columbia 
Economics 
Mary Whedbee Giftos, Maryland 
Political Science 
James Alexander Goodhill, New Jersey 
Philosophy (With Distinction) 
Linda Gordon, New Jersey 
Anthropology 
Allen Gottlieb, District of Columbia 
Sociology 
Robert Saul Greenberg, New Jersey 
Political Science 
Steven Nick Greer, District of Columbia 
Sociology 
Margaret Ellen Heinlein, New York 
Psychology 
Paula Janet Hendrickson, District of 
Columbia 
Sociology 
Barbara Ann Hirsh, Florida 
Psychology 
Diane Elizabeth Hodgman, Massachusetts 
Anthropology 
John Henry Hoskinson II, District of 
Columbia 
Economics 
Marvin Lee Ickow, Illinois 
Sociology 


John Michael Immerman, New Jersey 
Psychology 

Arlene Sharon Jaffe, New Jersey 
History 

Leslie Gail Jeweler, Maryland . 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 

Diane Johnson, New York 
Psychology 

Earl Michael Kabnick, New York 
Psychology 

Doris Ann Kaufman, Kentucky 
Economics MN 

Christopher Rogers Kloman, Virginia 
History 

Renata Slavin Kossow, District of 

Columbia 


Psychology 

Laura Anne Kruger, New Jersey 
Sociology 

John Marc Lackey, Virginia 
History 

John Walter Le Mon, New York f 


Psychology P 
David Robert Levin, District of Columb 
American Thought and Civilizat 
Elizabeth Richards Lewis, District of 
Columbia 
Psychology 
Sherry Willis Lewis, District of 
Zoology 
Phillip Lubitz, New Jersey 
Anthropology 
James Vincent Lyons, New York 
Geography 
Alexis Ann Mack, Illinois 
Psychology f 
Liddell Louise Madden, District of 
Columbia 
Sociology 
Julia Newell Marshall, Minnesota 
Fine Arts a 
Audrea Bono Mitchell, Virginia 
Fine Arts ja 
Alexa Michele Moleski, Pennsylvan 
French Language and Literature 
Robert Parker Moltz, Maryland 
History ont 
Ann Esther Larson Murray, Verm 
Psychology 
Barbara Laraine Nedbor, New York 
Art History and Theory 
Peggy Whitaker Neel, Maryland 
Sociology (With Distinction) 
Nanette Neely, New York 
Economics 
Peter Robert Nelsen, Maryland 
Fine Arts 


Columbia 


Tommy Anthony Noonan, District of 
lumbia 
" History 
^ureen Ellen O'Gara, New York 
Xe History 
Ten Kingery Parkins, District of 
Columbia 


History 
Carmine James Patti, New York 
D History 
°nald Taliaferro Pole, New Jersey 
ko Sociology 
Samond Prout, Massachusetts 
" American Thought and Civilization 
"ry Hayden Ranta, Maryland 
Art History and Theory 
Denise Rath, New Jersey 
An Psychology 
n Bishop Reut, Connecticut 
lob onomics à 
Brownlee Rigg, Jr., Colorado 
De Political Science 
Vid Woolever Rogers, Virginia 
lu Political Science 
bara Putnam Rubin, Maryland 
(n, Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Ce Younger Rutter, District of 
lumbia 
Ce Sociology 
Ngiz Sagcan, Turkey 
Papp  onomics 
cia Williams Samaras, Virginia 
p, English Literature 
ces Lafferty Saran, Virginia 
American Thought and Civilization 
na Lynn Schonbrunn, New York 
Political Science 
€ Lee Scott, Florida 
b iology 
“Wa Miriam Segal, Connecticut 
Political Science 


k 


Margret Ezzell Seibert, District of 
Columbia 
Dramatic Art 
Sheila Kay Shea, Virginia 
Psychology 
John Albert Shimer, Connecticut 
Psychology 
Jay Elliott Silberman, Virginia 
American Thought and Civilization 
Mary Theresa Smith, California 
English Literature 
Patricia Jean Smith, Connecticut 
Political Science 
Maria Aschenbach Spottswood, District 
of Columbia 
Mathematics 
Stephen Lystad Sprehn, Maryland 
Mathematics 
Ellyn Bari Stadler, Virginia 
Psychology 
Reynold Edward Staffel, Jr., Illinois 
Sociology 
Susanne Dorothy Thevenet, New Jersey 
Political Science 
Linda Lee Tjossem, District of Columbia 
Art History and Theory 
Charity Lambert Vanderbilt, New York 
History 
James Edward Van Zandt, Virginia 
Geography 
Frances Jean Walther, Virginia 
Psychology 
Alan Pendleton Wilson, Virginia 
Political Science 
Louisa Merryman Ridgely Young, 
Maryland 
American Thought and Civilization 
Sandra Schinnerer Younger, Maryland 
Political Science 
Eileen Margo Zola, District of Columbia 
Art History and Theory 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


Natilyn Arnold, Idaho 
logy 


Wendell Owen Wolff, District of 
Columbia 
Chemistry 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN GENERAL STUDIES 


P 
“en Levi Blackwelder, Virginia 
don Olitical Science 
ald Lee McGraw, Virginia 
Political Science 


John Leighton Merrick, Virginia 
Political Science 


Stuart Allen Tiegel, District of 


Columbia 
Psychology 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN GEODETIC AND CARTOGRAPHIC SCIENCE 


David Landen, Virginia 
Cartography 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 


Nancy Karen Beck, Maryland 
Bonita Marie Bundy, District of 
Columbia 
(With Distinction) 
Katherine Ann Donovan, New Jersey 
Helena Marie Glidden, Virginia 
Carol Ann Kendrick, Maryland 
(With Distinction) 


Susan Mary Kyle, District of Columb | 

Lynda Carol Kelley Michelson, Mary 

Virginia Joanne Profita, District of 
Columbia 

Linda Rae Shapiro, Virginia 

Susan Hope Ullrich, New Jersey 

Barbara Lee Yalisove, Delaware 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Ayddele Akinnusi, Nigeria 
Mathematical Statistics 
B.S. 1966, University of Ife, Nigeria 
Charlene Nora Bickford, Virginia 
History 
B.A. 1966, St. Lawrence University 
Edward Ewell Blake, Maryland 
History 
B.A. 1963, George Washington 
University 
Andrew Bumbak, Virginia 
Economics 
B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Susan Chadwick, Texas 
Political Science 
B.A. 1965, Newcomb College, Tulane 
University of Louisiana 
Maureen Lee Craig, Maryland 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
B.A. 1968, George Washington 
University 
Ruan Sumner Davies, Maryland 
Art History and Criticism 
B.A. 1964, Hood College 
Robert Parker Dexter, District of 
Columbia 
French Language and Literature 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Margaret Mary Fleming, District of 
Columbia 
Anthropology 
B.A. 1959, Dominican College of 
San Rafael 


Jean Herzog Forman, Virginia 
Psychology 
B.A. 1967, Smith College 4 
Jacob William Gatrell III, Marylan 
Sociology Tf 
B.A. 1963, West Virginia University 
Anne Truluck Glover, Virginia 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
B.S. 1966, University of Oklahoma 
Michael Peter Hoffman, Pennsylvan 
Psychology 
B.A. 1965, University of Scranton 
Jill Kugler, District of Columbia 
Economics land 
B.S. 1965, University of Marylap 
William Philip Marchione, Jr. 
Massachusetts 


Speech Pathology and dio 
B.S. 1967, Brigham Young U ; 
Ronald David Schmal, District O 
Columbia 
Psychology f 
B.A. 1966, Cornell University 
Glenn Butler Short, Virginia 
Anthropolog 4 
B.A. 1967, gend Washington 
University 
Joseph MacGeorge Snyder, 
New Hampshire F 
English and American Lit 
B.A. 1964, Boston University 


erature 


Kathryn Marie Truex, District of Linnis Cook Woodruff, Pennsylvania 


Olumbia English Literature 
Political Science B.A. 1965, George Washington 
| B.A. 1966, Stanford University University 
anne Elaine Tumolo, Virginia Albert Leonard Yarashus, District of 
English and American Literature Columbia 
B.A, 1968, George Washington English Literature 
niversity B.S. 1956, St. Francis College, Pa. 
Kathleen Verduin, Illinois LL.B. 1959, Villanova University 


English and American Literature 
KoA: 1966, Hope College 
thleen Zollman Williams, District of 


Olumbia 
istory 
B.A. 1965, George Washington 
niversity 
MASTER OF FINE ARTS 
Teresa Bennett Fulton, Virginia Adelaide Marguerite Haas Knapp, 
Painting Virginia 
peA. 1928, University of Oklahoma Graphics 
Uller Griffith, District of Columbia B.A. 1954, Randolph-Macon Woman's 
Graphics College 
S. 1952, University of Wisconsin Margaret Mary McGuigan, District of 
‘ty Richard Irby, District of Columbia Columbia 
Painting Dramatic Art 
S. in Ed. 1965, Eastern Illinois B.A. 1965, Jersey City State College 
hiversity Margaret Cook Price, Virginia 
Painting 
B.S. 1962, Wheelock College 
MASTER OF SCIENCE 
Harry Matusiak Alwine, Maryland Carol Lee Muth, Virginia 
icrobiology Anatomy 
S. 1963, Ursinus College B.A. 1966, Columbia Union College 
arles Ronald Brewington, Maryland Stephen Minick Neely, District of 
Chemistry Columbia 
eS. 1965, University of Maryland Zoology 
Nhe Anne Carriere, Maryland B.S. 1967, George Washington 
logy University 
BS. 1967, George Washington Vaidyanatha Subramaniaswamy, District 
.~Niversity of Columbia 
“holas Lampiris, District of Columbia Applied Statistics 
Geology M.S. 1954, Kerala University, India 
DA. 1964, George Washington Jesse David Wall, District of Columbia 
niversity Physics 
B.S. 1962, Wichita State University 
MASTER OF PHILOSOPHY 
Ames Michael Buckley, District of James Lester Kirkman, Virginia 
umbia Political Science 
B History B.A. 1961, M.A. 1963, American 
S. 1959, M.A. 1961, Georgetown University 


niversity 
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James Alfred Lee, Maryland 
Human Ecology 
B.S. 1949, Union College 
M.S. 1951, Cornell University University 
Garnett Lloyd Mack, Virginia B.A. in Theol. 1966, Woodstock 
American Literature College 
B.A. 1954, Storer College Ch’ao-sheng Sung, Maryland 
M.A. 1966, George Washington Political Science 


Raymond Augustine Schroth, New York 
American Civilization 
B.A. 1955, M.A. 1962, Fordham 


University B.A. 1959, Tunghai University, b ex 
Suzanne Fenske Parrett, California M.A. 1963, University of Wisco d 
Psychology Charles Wesley Swisher, South Caro 
B.A. 1963, M.A. 1964, Ohio State Psychology 
University B.A. 1962, M.S. 1963, George 
Alex Rode, District of Columbia Washington University 
Psychology 


B.A. in Govt. 1958, George 
Washington University 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


James Ivan Ausman, Minnesota 
Pharmacolo ra. 
Dissertation: The Chemotherapy of Brain Tumors: Pharmacology and The 
peutics 
B.S. 1959, Tufts University 
M.D. 1963, Johns Hopkins University 
M.A. 1964, State University of New York at Buffalo 
Routh Nash Coffman, Virginia 
Psychology 7 Mental I 
Dissertation: Role-taking Defects as Correlates of Criminality and 
ness in Offender Populations 
B.A. 1961, M.A. 1967, George Washington University 


Nancy Marie Foster, Texas 


Zoology ^ Carib- 
Dissertation: On the Spionidae (Polychaeta) of the Gulf of Mexico and 
bean Sea 

B.S. 1963, Texas Woman’s University 


MSS. 1965, Texas Christian University 


Carolyn Myrick Hardin, District of Columbia E 
Physiolo; , elati 
Diutinea; Some Neurochemical and Fluorescence Histochemical Corr 
of the Action of Testosterone on Developing Rat Brain 

B.A. 1958, M.A. 1959, George Washington University 

Robert Cameron Herold, Washington 
Political Science tablis 
Dissertation: The Politics of Decision-making in the Defense Es 
A Case Study 

B.S. 1961, Brigham Young University 
M.A. 1964, George Washington University 
Ruth Doris Koidan, Maryland 
Mathematics 
Dissertation: Convergence Bases and Sub-bases in General T opology 
B.A. 1954, B.S. 1958, M.A. 1962, George Washington University 


amen 


Marlyn Waggener Korin, District of Columbia 
Germanic Languages and Literatures 
Dissertation: An Analysis of Skaldic Poetry 

BA, 1955, Stanford University 
M.A. 1962, George Washington University 


David Herbert Otis Lawson, Virginia 
Psychology 
Dissertation: An Investigation of the Interrelationship of Personality, Relevance, 
and Conformity as Related to Self-assessment in Small Group Functioning 
B.A, 1958, Dartmouth College 
A. 1962, George Washington University 


Harold Emory Marshall, Virginia 
onomics 
Dissertation: The Relationships between Local Cost-sharing and Efficient Wa- 
ter-resource Development 


B.A. 1964, M.A. 1966, George Washington University 


lulian Mitchell Menter, New York 
Chemistry 
Dissertation: Photochemical Study of Intramolecular Energy Transfer between 
onconjugated Chromophores 
B.A. 1964, Alfred University 
S. 1966, George Washington University 


illiam James Scott, Jr., Virginia 
Anatomy 
Dissertation: A Study of the Locus of Teratogenic Action of Acetazolamide in 
the Rat 
DV.M. 1961, University of Georgia 
bert Edward Sobel, Florida 
lochemistry 
B issertation: The Partial Purification and Properties of Three Brain Peptidases 
E 1962, Columbia University 
S. 1966, George Washington University 


tusz Bogdan Suszkiw, District of Columbia 
lochemistry 
Jissertation: Mammalian Brain Arylamidase Studies of Catalytic and Func- 
B tional Properties 
5. 1966, M.S. 1968, George Washington University 


Sha Reed Thomas, Maryland 

International Relations 

Issertation: Soviet Policy toward Communist China and the 1958 Taiwan 

B Straits Crisis 

“A, 1952, M.A. 1953, Columbia University 
“Sus Eduardo Vaz, Virginia 

Geochemistry 
B ISsertation: Metamictization—Thermoluminescence Relations in Zircon 

**- 1963, M.S. 1965, University of Kansas 


l 
‘tes Howard Wise, Maryland 
Sychology 
Jssertation: Cognitive Dissonance and Reinforcement-incentive Theory Pre- 
dictions on the Role of Reward in Influencing Attitude Formation and Per- 
Ormance 
MA 1963, Adelphi University 
A, 1965, George Washington University 
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Natalie Greenough Zuckerman, Massachusetts 


Physiology 


: : uU s ; icular 
Dissertation: Estrogen Formation and Hydrolysis in Rat Tissues with Partie 
Reference to Estrogen-3-Sulfate Hydrolysis by Rat Kidney Microsomes 


B.A. 1956, Radcliffe College 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


JURIS DOCTOR 


Richard Lee Ballantyne, District of 
Columbia 
(With Honors) 


B.S.E. 1965, M.B.A. 1967, University 


of Connecticut 
John Moore Blish, Virginia 

B.A. 1966, George Washington 

University 
William Joseph Bonner, Virginia 

B.A. 1961, Phillips University 
Jeffrey Knight Brinck, District of 

Columbia 

(With Honors) 

B.A. 1962, Dartmouth College 
M.S. 1964, Stanford University 
David Springer Brown, Jr., Virginia 
B.A. 1966, Syracuse University 

Arnold David Bruckner, Maryland 
B.B.A. 1964, George Washington 
University 

Martha Edyth Bryan, Virginia 

(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, Brenau College 

James Craig Carman, Virginia 
B.S. 1966, University of Utah 

George Edwin Christopher, Maryland 
B.S. 1952, University of Maryland 

Daniel John Clement, Pennsylvania 

(With Honors) 
B.S. 1966, Pennsylvania State 
University 
William Edwin Crews, Ohio 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, Miami University 

Philip Douglas Dickinson, Maryland 
B.A. 1966, Franklin and Marshall 
College 

Heather Strachan Foley, District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1961, Pembroke College 

Edward Ronald Freedman, Tennessee 
B.S.E. (Ch.E.), B.S.E. (Met.E.) 1966 
University of Michigan 

Mark David Graubard, New York 

B.A. 1966, State University of New 

York at Binghamton 


Howard Ruggles Green II, Hawaii 
(With Honors) : i 
B.A. 1964, University of California, 
Berkeley 
Richard Joseph Ham, Maryland 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University : ioi 
Alan Raymond Harter, Virginia 
(With Honors) E 
B.S. 1958, Utah State University 
Agriculture and Applied Science 
Carol Theresa Hawkins, Hawait 
B.A. 1966, Skidmore College , 
Gilbert Hall Hennessey III, Distr? 
Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, Beloit College — . 
Albert Anthony Kashinski, Ma 
B.A. 1963, B.S. 1964, University 
Notre Dame oer 
Charles Melvin Leedom, Jr., Distr! 
of Columbia 
(With Honors) — 
B.S. 1966, Purdue Ww 
Samuel Michael Levin, Virgin 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University | . -ginis 
Lawrence Alexander Morrison, — 
B.A. 1960, George Washingto 
University cud 
Raymond Pardo Niro, Virginia 
(With Honors) k 
B.S. 1964, University of Pittsburgh 
George Pappas, Illinois - 
B.S. 1966, Carroll College, ss vania 
Joseph Raymond Roberts, yore 
B.A. 1962, Pennsylvania Sta 
University , 
M.A. 1967, George Washington 
University wed 
Alton Douglas Rollins, vie 
(With Highest Honors) ; 
B.S. 1961, American Universit ga 
John Hollister Stein, District 0 
B.A. 1964, Yale University 


ct of 


Alan James Stone, Illinois 
eA. 1966, Miami University 
Muel J, Sutton, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1964, B.S. in E.E. 1967, 
ls niversity of Arizona 
tald William Thomas, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
nis. in E.E. 1953, University of Iowa 
9mas Norton Tureen, Maine 
‘A. 1966, Princeton University 


Tonita Minge Warren, District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1966, Westhampton College 
Electra Catsonis Wheatley, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1955, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Glenn Allen White, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, DePauw University 
John Small Winder, Jr., District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1966, University of Michigan 


MASTER OF LAWS 


seh Laurie Battle, Alabama 
L bor Law 
MLB. 1967, University of Alabama 
Y rt Christopher Boasberg, Jr., New 
ork 
Public International and 
" Comparative Law 
5. in B.A. 1962, Georgetown 
Diversity 
Y B. 1965, State University of New 
Wy at Buffalo 
lam Abraham Crane, Ohio 
blic International and 
B mparative Law 
kae J.D. 1960, Ohio State University 
*5 Gordon Gidding, Maryland 
Taxation 
5. In F.S. 1943, Georgetown 
M versity 
u^ 1948, Ohio State University 
"T 1950, University of Virginia 
Rogers Hendrick, Jr., Texas 
UA 1965, LL.B. 1967, Baylor 
ha sity 
Ye Frederick Hite, Pennsylvania 
?- 1960, Pennsylvania State 
jr Versity 
Viti 'B. 1963. Georgetown University 
àm Kegel Hogan, Wyoming 
8Xation 
Ip’ 1962, Georgetown University 
tar poo? Hastings College of the Law 
BA verett Kaufman, New York 
Ip’ 1965, New York University 
Uni 1968, George Washington 
wan er Sity 
ag d Glen Ketchen, Jr., Maryland 
tT. LE. 1963, J.D. 1968, University 
*nnessee 


) 


Jerome Neil Kline, Maryland 
B.S. 1965, Pennsylvania State 
University 
J.D. 1968, Villanova University 
Walter William Krieger, Jr., Kentucky 
Public International and 
Comparative Law (With Highest 
Honors) 
B.A. 1959, Bellarmine-Ursuline College 
LL.B. 1962, University of Louisville 
Raymond Everett Lisle, District of 
Columbia 
(With Highest Honors) 
B.S. in S.S. 1929, City College, New 
York 
M.A. 1930, Columbia University 
J.D. 1936, New York University 
Richard Lee Marlar, Virginia 
Taxation 
B.S. 1956, University of Oklahoma 
J.D. 1963, American University 
Henry John McGurren, District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1965, J.D. 1968, University of 
Arizona 
Michael Maulsby Moore, Virginia 
Public International and 
Comparative Law 
B.A. 1961, LL.B. 1964, University 
of Washington 
Thien Koan Ng, California 
Taxation 
B.B.A. 1965, M.B.A. 1967, J.D. 1968, 
Golden Gate College 
John Kenneth Pruellage, Virginia 
Taxation 
B.S. in Com. 1962, St. Louis University 
J.D. 1965, University of Missouri 
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Clifford Lee Reeves, District of Columbia 
Public International and 
Comparative Law 

B.A. 1966, J.D. 1968, University of 
Alabama 
John Norick Schaefer, Maryland 
B.B.A, 1963, University of Oklahoma 
LL.B. 1966, University of Texas at 
Austin 
Howard Roger Warwick, Jr., Texas 
Public International and 
Comparative Law 
B.S. 1960, University of Houston 
LL.B. 1962, Southern Methodist 
University 


Paul Alexander Wille, District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1956, Lake Forest College 
J.D. 1959, University of Chicago 
Douglas Jerome Wold, Montana 
Taxation Me 
B.S. 1963, LL.B. 1965, University 
Montana Ae 
Raymond Lester Wolitz, Virginia 
(With Highest Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Queens College, N.Y. 
J.D. 1968, New York University 


DOCTOR OF JURIDICAL SCIENCE 


John Hayes Reese, Colorado 
Administrative Law 


: , inistration 
Dissertation: Power-Policy People: A Study of Driver Licensing Admini 
B.B.A., LL.B. 1954, Southern Methodist University 

LL.M. 1965, George Washington University 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (Civil Engineering) 


Turki Raghib Elbashir, Virginia 
Nazih Michel Hayek,Lebanon 


Sandy Joel Marenberg, Maryland 
Gerald Francis Wilber, Virginia 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (Electrical Engineering) 


Frank Allan Asnes, New York 
Kong-Yin Ho, Hong Kong 
Myron A. Schloss, Maryland 


i land 
Wesley Allan Winchell, Mary 
Dennis Arling Woolaver, Maryland 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (Mechanical Engineering) 
Gurminder Singh Bedi, District of Columbia 


MASTER OF ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 


Charles Albert Baker, Maryland 
B.S. 1947, Loyola College 
M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1953, Georgetown 
University 

Louis B. Brown, District of Columbia 
B.S. 1959, Bates College 

Hector Enrique Castro, District of 
Columbia 
B.M.E. 1967, Catholic University of 
America 

Joseph Robert Crupi, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1966, University of 
Maryland 


Vincent Albert Ferry, Virginia 
B.E. 1961, Youngstown Univers 
Chue George Ing, Virginia "-" 
B.S. 1962, St. Mary's University 
Halifax, Nova Scotia —  , ia 
Rowland Sander Johnson, Mosen | 
B.E.E. 1961, University of e! 
James Robert Nowland, — Virgini 
B.Ae.E. 1958, University O of 
John Harold Plummer, District 
Columbia ME 
B.S. in C.E. 1966, University of 
Maryland 


ity 


Michael Clifford Burstein, District of 
lumbia 
Operations Research 
BA. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 
Wahar L, Chaudhary, Maryland 
ermal Sciences 
BS. in M.E. 1967, Howard University 
Olph Montgomery Decatur, Jr., 
Irginia 
" Electrical Engineering 
yee 1965, George Washington 
Jy UWVersity 
ü Thomas Hall, Virginia 
ectronics 
SS. (Electronics) 1964, George 
ashington University 
Kenneth Heist III, Maryland 
B lectrical Engineering 
MaS: in E.E. 1964, Lehigh University 
Tis Juberts, Maryland 
Bs ectrical Engineering 
N *In E.E, 1963, State University of 
èw York at Buffalo 
T Milton Kramer, Maryland 
B lectrical Engineering 
'5.E. 1963, George Washington 
bo Diversity 
9 James Krueger, Maryland 
lectrical Engineering 
T. *in M.E. 1956, Michigan 
Tw ological University 
in E.E, 1963, Marquette 
lVersity 


MASTER OF SCIENCE 


William Allen Lemeshewsky, Virginia 
Networks 
B.S. (E.E.) 1968, George Washington 
University 
Paul Eugene Milbrodt, Virginia 
Electrical Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1951, University of 
Arkansas 
James David Pavlis, Maryland 
Networks 
B.S. (E.E.) 1967, George Washington 
University 
John Henry Romer, Maryland 
Electrical Engineering 
B.S. in Engr. 1961, State University of 
New York at Buffalo 
Donald Otto Schultz, Virginia 
Electrical Engineering 
B.E.E. 1960, George Washington 
University 
Stanley Steinberg, Virginia 
Electrical Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1964, Wayne State 
University 
Beverly Eugene Taylor, Virginia 
Electrical Engineering 
B.E.E. 1955, North Carolina State 
University at Raleigh 
John Manning Wehrung, Maryland 
Electrical Engineering 
B.E.E. 1965, George Washington 
University 


DOCTOR OF SCIENCE 


Du, 


Y Wilfred Gill, Jr., Maryland 
9mputer Science 


rTtation: On the Theory, Design, 


B buting System 
M ; In E.E, 1956, Howard University 


and Utilization of a Multi-machine Com- 


liar M 1961, University of Pennsylvania 


Meg, OTS, Minnesota 
edical Engineering 


Dissertation: A Model Describing Water Transport from a Living Cell During 


B Cooling 


Ph ‘In E.E, 1949, University of Missouri 


itor ¢ 1956, University of Rochester 
S an, Virginia 
Dy ems Reliability 


'sertation: A Mathematical Model 


for the Determination of System Burn-in 


b. E in Complex Electronic Equipment 


956, New York University 


S. 1960, Stevens Institute of Technology 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


BACHELOR OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


Mary Elizabeth Alpaugh, South Carolina 
General Science 
Jessica Susan Bornstein, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
Alta Maurine Brenner, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
(With Distinction) 
Janet Lee Brushwood, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
Carole Beth Golden, New Jersey 
English 
Linda Lee Hughes, Maryland 
English 


Elinor Wilson Ingram, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
Mary Hope Michael Katsouros, 
of Columbia 
French T 
Sarah Bottorff Martin, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
Marsha Phyllis Rosenthal, New Jersey 
English 
Martha d Teich Schwartz, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
Beverly Ruth Smith, Maryland 
Elementary Education e 
Gertrude Tulley Surut, District 0' 
Columbia 
Spanish 


pistrict 


MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


Eleanor Sidney Abrams, Pennsylvania 
Secondary Education 
B.S. 1968, University of Wisconsin 
Florence Latimer Avis, Maryland 
Guidance 
B.S. 1961, Florida State University 
John Bernard Balch, Virginia 
Secondary Education 
B.S. 1939, U.S. Naval Academy 
M.M.E. 1948, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 
Margaret Davis Barry, Virginia 
Guidance 
B.A. 1965, University of Maryland 
Richard Mark Adolph Baush, Virginia 
Secondary Administration 
B.S. in Ed. 1958, Millersville State 
College 
William Earnshaw Blandford, Maryland 
Secondary Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1961, Mount St. Mary's 
College, Md. 
Maureen Ann Boesen, Virginia 
Special Education 
B.A. 1965, St. Joseph College, Conn. 
Edward Lee Bradshaw, Virginia 
Physical Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1968, George Washington 
University 


Judith Kempler Broida, Maryland 
Student Personnel Work in 
Higher Education : 

B.A. m George Washington 
University Pra 
James Baird Buck, Virginia 

condary Education 
BS. 1935, US. Military Academy. 
Mae Dixon Bunn, District of Co 
Elementary Administration 
B.S. 1952, District of Columbia 
Teachers College Pes 
Ella Madden Burgess, Distric 
Columbia 
Guidance 
B.S. 1960, District of Co 
Teachers College Dis 
Theressa McIntosh Burgess, P! 
Columbia 
Human Growt 
B.S. 1960, District of Co 
Teachers College ^ 
Dorothy Carstensen Caine, 
ance 
M - Wartburg College 
Thelma Karen Carter, Virginia 


Guidance 
B.A. 1961, Virginia State Colles? 


t of 


Jumbia 


trict of 


hand Development 
lumbia 


California 


Margaret Baker Cochran, Maryland 
Guidance 
B.A, in Ed. 1961, George Washington 
p University 
Yce Tenneson Cohen, District of 
lumbia 
condary Education 
id. 1967, Regis College, Mass. 
hard George Colby, Jr., District of 
olumbia 
à Special Education 
Ce A, 1965, American University 
tald William Commerford, New York 
tudent Personnel Work in 
B igher Education 
h A. 1968, Colgate University 
ald Purnell Conway, Maryland 
B hysical Education 
he 1964, Delaware State College 
*5 Ramsey Cowan, Maryland 
B Guidance 
ue 1964, Salisbury State College 
tam Hazlett Craig, South Carolina 
Condary Education 
hee 1950, Syracuse University 
Ward Crigger, Maryland 
Bs Uidance 
bye 1961, Bluefield State College 
C nette Dandridge, District of 
olumbia 


BS mentary Education 
ari 1966, Morgan State College 
Yn Baker Davis, Virginia 
Uidance 
D In Elem.Ed. 1953, University of 
Wan? at Austin 
c avarro Davis, District of 
Slumbia 
à fading 
Er 1956, North Carolina College 
Ny Durham 
s Max Derr, Jr., Virginia 
BA ondary Administration 
Natali; 1965, Shepherd College 
"x Ann DiTrani, Maryland 
B fading 
"m in Ed. 1955, Notre Dame College 
Atth taten Island 
r John Dock, Maryland 
Bs *mentary Administration 
Ca Elem.Ed. 1954, Bowie State 
llege 


“ete Miller Doles, Virginia 
Bs Uidance 
“1962, Old Dominion College 


Kaye Elizabeth Gant Douglass, District 
of Columbia 
Guidance 
B.A. in Elem.Ed. 1965, Howard 
University 
George Howard DuBose, Jr., Virginia 
Special Education 
B.A. 1958, St. Augustine’s College 
Rubye Kaye Duckwilder, District of 
Columbia 
Secondary Education 
B.S. 1947, North Carolina College 
at Durham 
Jeremy Livingston Durfee, California 
Rehabilitation Counseling 
B.A. 1967, University of California, 
Santa Barbara 
Frances DeLeo Dusterhoff, Maryland 
Elementary Administration 
B.A. in Ed. 1965, George Washington 
University 
Paula Clare Duzmati, Connecticut 
Student Personnel Work in 
Higher Education 
B.A. 1968, St. Joseph College, Conn. 
Rosemary English, District of Columbia 
Guidance 
B.A. 1968, George Washington 
University 
Nancy Reiff Fitzgerald, Virginia 
Guidance 
B.A. 1966, Muhlenberg College 
Austine Brown Fowler, Maryland 
Early Childhood Education 
B.S. 1960, District of Columbia 
Teachers College 
Roberta Rae Frank, Pennsylvania 
Student Personnel Work in 
Higher Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1968, Temple University 
Jan Richmond Frey, Maryland 
Secondary Administration 
B.A. 1962, George Peabody College 
for Teachers 
Susan Meyers Friedman, New York 
Reading 
B.A. 1964, Brooklyn College 
Dorothy Dunsen Gholson, Maryland 
Elementary Administration 
B.S. 1962, Bowie State College 
Jeanne Hanson Goodhue, Maryland 
Rehabilitation Counseling 
B.A. 1939, University of Rochester 
Carolyn Miller Grasmehr, Virginia 
Elementary Administration 
B.A. 1945, Connecticut College 


— — 
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Paul Roy Greenberg, District of 
Columbia 
Student Personnel Work in 
Higher Education 
B.A. 1968, George Washington 
University 
Annmerle Greenstein, New J ersey 
Guidance 
B.A 1964, American University 
Marjorie Ulmer Haigler, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Administration 
B.S. in Ed. 1951, Winston-Salem 
State College 
Brenda Hines Hammond, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1965, Fisk University 
Osceola Hansberry Hankins, District of 
Columbia 
Guidance 
B.A. 1947, Southern University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Helen Rebecca Hedin, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
B.S. 1962, College of William and 
Mary 
Margaret Smith Herby, Virginia 
Rehabilitation Counseling 
B.S. 1948, Columbia University 
Edna Myers Hill, District of Columbia 
Secondary Education 
B.S. 1957, Morgan State College 
Timothy Wellington Hill, Virginia 
Physical Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Mary Buford Hitz, Virginia 
Secondary Education 
B.A. 1963, Smith College 
Jade Adele Hobson, California 
Student Personnel Work in 
Higher Education 
B.A. 1968, Whittier College, Calif. 
Helen Scott Huggins, Virginia 
Guidance 
B.S. in P.E. 1947, University of 
North Carolina at Greensboro 
Vivian Washington Johnson, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Administration 
B.S. 1965, District of Columbia 
Teachers College 
Joseph Ewell Johnston, Virginia 
Student Personnel Work in 
Higher Education 
B.A. 1966, University of Maryland 


Leonard Karp, Virginia 
Physical Education 
B.S. 1962, Queens College, N.Y. pis 
Joan Stevens Kelly, District of Colum 
Elementary Administration. 
B.S. 1964, District of Columbia 
Teachers College i 
Thomas Julian Kelly, District of 
Columbia n 
Elementary Administration 
B.S. 1959, District of Columbia 
Teachers College Noi. 
James Patrick Kenney, Jr., Distric 
Columbia d "E 
Rehabilitation Counseli 
B.S. 1967, Frostburg State College 
Isobel Fanny Klein, New York 
Secondary Education _ 
B.A. 1968, Hofstra University trict 
Linda Helene Nagrem Kripke, Dis 
of Columbia 
Special Education 
B.A. 1968, University of 
Pennsylvania 
Stephen Alexander Lapko, Maryland 
Secondary Education f n 
B.A. in Ed. 1966, George Washingt® 
Universit i 
Jeffrey Herbert Ledewitz, Connecticut 
Student Personnel Work in 
Higher Education , 
B.A. 1968, Stetson University 
Eileen Frances Lehman, Virginia 
cial Education 
raro Dunbarton College of 
Holy Cross 
Joan iim e Lewis, Maryland 
Curriculum ; 
B.S. 1960, District of Columbia 
Teachers College d 
Randolph Manning, Marylan 
Adult Education i 
BA! 965, George Washington 


University see 
Nancy Goldsmith Marks, Tennes 
Special Education Tulane 


B.A. 1967, Newcomb College, 

University of Louisiana _ 
James Edgar Marrow, District of 

Columbia 

Guidance : : 

B.S. 1953, North Carolina 

and Technical State Univers 
Kenneth Lee Martin, bes. 

Secondary Educatio: 220 
B.S. in Ed. 1962, Western Illino! 
University 


cultural 


Doris Aileen McClain, Maryland 
Reading 
BS. 1962, University of Maryland 
James McPhail, District of Columbia 
Secondary Administration 
B.S. 1950, Shaw University 
rah Yates Miller, Maryland 
Reading 
B.A. 1942, University of Maryland 
B.S. 1954, Towson State College 
John Samuel Moshides, Virginia 
Guidance 
B.A, 1957, East Carolina University 
Mary Louise Tulley Mott, New York 
Adult Education 
S. 1957, George Washington 
niversity 
ne Marie Murphy, Virginia 
Special Education 
B.S. 1960, State University of New 
P York at Buffalo 
amela Ruth Murray, Massachusetts 
Early Childhood Education 
L B.A, 1968, Boston College 
Jlla Adelle O'Bryon, Virginia 
Rehabilitation Counseling 
‘A. 1941, Mount Allison University, 
Rie ada 
liie Shaw O'Grady, Virginia 
condary Education 
Q S. 1937, Boston University 
tla Oliveri, Massachusetts 
Student Personnel Work in 
igher Education 
B.A, in Ed. 1968, State College at 
l Salem 
With Miller Osteen, Maryland 
urriculum 
o. 1966, University of Maryland 
*ndolyn Jane Wongus Page, Maryland 
" lementary Education 
S. 1961, District of Columbia 
Teachers College 
*ne Posati, Virginia 
B Physical Education 
yS in P.E. 1961, George Washington 
niversity 
+e Waller Preston, District of 
9lumbia 
B Guidance 
hA 1951, Morgan State College 
Mas Richard Rae, Maryland 
B hysical Education 
3. 1964. University of Maryland 


Clara Mae Rodgers, District of Columbia 
Secondary Administration 
B.S. 1961, District of Columbia 
Teachers College 
Sandra Arlene Goldstein Rusk, Virginia 
Secondary Education 
B.A. 1965, Indiana University 
Linda Keighley Short, Virginia 
Special Education 
B.A. in Ed.1965, George Washington 
University 
M. Sharon Shur, Pennsylvania 
Student Personnel Work in 
Higher Education 
B.A. 1968, Temple University 
Patricia Pink Siegel, Maryland 
Reading 
B.A. 1962, Western Maryland College 
Floyd Wayne Sigler, Maryland 
Student Personnel Work in 
Higher Education 
B.S. 1966, Towson State College 
Joan Simon, New York 
Special Education 
B.S. in Elem.Ed. 1968, Syracuse 
University 
Ilene Sinsky Solomon, Maryland 
Special Education 
B.A. 1966, University of Maryland 
Ravis Gilbert Stickney, Maryland 
Physical Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1960, University of 
Alabama 
Sidney-Ann Roberts Sullivan, District of 
Columbia 
Rehabilitation Counseling 
B.A. in Ed. 1961, George Washington 
University 
Burnadine Williams Taylor, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Administration 
B.S. 1952, Virginia State College 
Joyce Elaine Taylor, New York 
Rehabilitation Counseling 
B.S. 1967, Howard University 
Charles Jefferson Thompson, Maryland 
Elementary Administration 
B.A. 1957, University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill 
Carolyn Cynthia Ayers Thrift, Maryland 
Special Education 
B.S. 1966, Bowie State College 
William Lee Timberlake, Jr., Virginia 
Physical Education 
B.S. 1962, University of Virginia 
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Clyde Eugene Travis, Sr., District of 
Columbia 
Secondary Administration 
B.S. 1950, Howard University 
Maria Corazon J. Villegas-Tiglao, 
Philippines 
Human Growth and Development 
B.A. 1952, B.S.E. 1959, Manuel L. 
Quezon University, Philippines 
Jacqueline Mary Waddy-Lewis, 
Maryland 
Early Childhood Education 
B.S. 1966, District of Columbia 
Teachers College 
Samuel Wakefield, District of Columbia 
Secondary Administration 
B.S. in Ed. 1966, West Chester State 
College 
Virginia Rollins Wallace, North Carolina 
Elementary Education 
B.A.1965, Mars Hill College 
Esther Jackson Washington, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1957, Virginia Union University 
Carole Brooks Webster, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
B.S. 1967, Towson State College 
William Richard Wells, Virginia 
Physical Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1960, George Washington 
University 


Barbara Manbeck Whitehill, 
Pennsylvania É 
Student Personnel Work in 
Higher Education 
B.S. 1967, Mansfield State College 
Karoline Kincaid Wilson, Texas 
Guidance 
B.A. 1951, University of Texas at 
Austin ^ 
Pauline Francis Wilson, District of 
Columbia 
ance mro 
BÉ rad 1948, Lincoln University, 
Mo. 
Daniel Allen Yates, Med 
Elementary Administrati 
B.S. 1966, Fruit State College 
Robert Francis Yeager, vo 
dary Administratio 
ns 1965, West Chester State c 
Janet Slade Young, District of Colum 
Secondary Administration — 
B.S. 1965, District of Columbia 
Teachers College 
John Philip Zier, Maryland 
Physical Education k 
B.S. in P.E. 1964, George Washingto" 
University 


EDUCATION SPECIALIST 


Ilene Ruth Booke, District of Columbia 
Guidance 
B.A. 1963, Lake Forest College 
Ed.M. 1968, Johns Hopkins University 
Nancy Love Cole, Virginia 
Guidance 
B.A. 1962, Ed.M. 1966, American 
University 
Lucia Mahlstedt Gross, Virginia 
Guidance 
B.S. 1956, Oklahoma State University 
Ed.M. 1967, American University 
Martin Louis Mounier, Virginia 
Early Childhood Education 
B.A. 1965, Ed.M. 1966, Florida 
Atlantic University 


Phyllis Fahrney Raynor, Maryland 
Reading ; 5, 
B.A. in Ed. 1963, M.A. in Ed. 196 
George Washington University 
Carol MeadsThomas, Delaware 
Guidance i 5 
B.A. in Ed. 1938, M.A. in Ed. 1965, 
George Washington Univers! Lu 
Anthony Lawrence Verge, Mary 
Curriculum 
B.A. in Ed. 1964, Fairmont State 
College 


dns iversity 
M.A. 1965, West Virginia Univer 


DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


Charmaine Lisée Ciardi, Maryland 
Special Education 
Dissertation: The Historical Development of Early Childhood Educational Pro- 
&rams Including Those for Exceptional Children: An Interpretive Study 
peA. in Ed. 1964, M.A. in Ed. 1965, George Washington University 
“orman Eugene Hearn, Maryland 
Teacher Education 
Dissertation: Innovative Educational Programs: A Study of the Influence of 
Selected Variables upon Their Continuation Following the Termination of 
Three-year ESEA Title III Grants 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1951, University of Michigan 
*mes Louis Jones, District of Columbia 
Guidance and Counseling 
Dissertation: A Study of the Perceptions of Male Counselees and Their Coun- 
Selors in Urban High Schools 
B.S. in Ed. 1957, Howard University 
W WA. in Ed. 1966, GeorgeWashington University 
iliam James McHenry, Virginia 
Guidance and Counseling 
Dissertation: A Study of the Use of the Life Career Game in Junior High 
School Group Guidance 
BS. in Ed. 1959, Lock Haven State College 
EUM. 1964, Pennsylvania State University 
tty Bibb Ware, Virginia 
Guidance and Counseling 
Dissertation: A Pilot Study of a Vocational Decision-making Workshop for 
College Students 
pea. 1947, Ed.M. 1960, Longwood College 
"àbeth Bouey Yates, District of Columbia 
eacher Education 
Dissertation: Changing Attitudes and Behavior: Guidelines for the In-service 
ducation of Social Studies Teachers in the Secondary Schools of the District 
of Columbia 
B.A. in Ed. 1943, Virginia Union University 
“A. in S.P.A. 1945, Columbia University 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


BACHELOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


lohn Joseph Baldassari, Pennsylvania Gabriel Joseph Di Giantommaso, 
„Accounting New York 
illiam Herman Budke, Jr., District of Accounting 
umbia John Robert Douglass, Virginia 
Business Administration Business and Economic Statistics 
tmon Evan Burns, Michigan Yale Frederick Goldberg, District of 
Q, Pusiness Administration Columbia 
àce Mattoon Carroll, District of Business Administration 
Olumbia Ida Susan Gruits, Virginia 
Usiness Administration International Business 
Da; With Distinction) Arthur Gibson Howell, Virginia 
vid Devlin Clement, Virginia Business Administration 
usiness Administration Eui-Shin Kim, Korea 
ard Dennis Day, Maryland Business Administration 


Usiness Administration 


Dorothy Louise Noble, Virginia 
Business Administration 

Danny Lou Retter, Virginia 
International Business 

Arthur Grant Robbins, Virginia 
Accounting 

David Allen Spiker, Virginia 

Business Administration 


Henry Wolcott Thomas III, District of 
Columbia 
Accounting : 
Steven Coleman Victor, Pennsylvania 
Business Administration 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN GENERAL STUDIES 


James Lewis Ball, Maryland 
Business Administration 

William Edsel Branscum, Virginia 
Business Administration 

James Ollen Bryan, Virginia 
Business Administration 

Jack Darling Fuller, Virginia 
Business Administration 

Ralph Nelson Hardin, Virginia 
Business Administration 

Michael Beach La Masters, Maryland 
Business Administration 

Clarice Chambliss Nickens, District of 

Columbia 

Business Administration 

Get Garcia Ramos, Virginia 
Business Administration 


Charles Allen Reich, Virginia 
Business Administration — , 

Luther Henry Richmond, Jr., Virginia 
Business Adiministration kc 

Charles Edwin Showalter, Virginia 
Business Administration 

Robert William Smith, Florida 
Business Administration i 

Donald Delbert Spoon, Virginia 
Business Administration 

Bruce Edwin Talcott, Maryland 
Business Administration 
(With Distinction) 

Hollis Blackwell Taylor, Maryland 
Business Administration 

George Arthur Zink, Maryland 
Business Administration 


MASTER OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


John David Costello, Maryland 
Public Administration 


B.S. 1952, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 


Jangaba Augustine Johnson, District of 
Columbia 
Public Administration 
B.A. 1967, Gonzaga University 


ts 
Betsy Burrage McCarthy, Massachuset 
Public Administration tts 
B.A. 1963, University of Massachuse 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


William Smoot Antle, Jr., Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1940, U.S. Naval Academy 
Bradley Edward Balles, New Jersey 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1966, Providence College 
Robert Gustav Baxter, Pennsylvania 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1963, University of Maine 
Sister Mary Evelyn Bederski, New Jersey 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1944, St. Louis University 
Joseph John Francis Binkoski, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.S. in S.S. 1962, Loyola College 


Ralph William Blakeman, New York 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1964, Siena College 
Kent Charles Borchers, Nebraska 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1963, Wayne State College 
Samuel Boyd, Jr., Maryland 
Accountin we Bee.” 
B.B.A. 1962, Wake Forest Universi 
Kenneth George Boyles, District 0 
Columbia s 
Business Administration " 
B.S. in Hotel Adm. 1964, Corne 
University 


Roland Keith Bullard II, Pennsylvania 
International Business 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
niversity 
Orge Scruggs Bullen, Jr., Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1965, Fordham University 
John David Colangelo, Virginia 
Business Administration 
BS. in B.A. 1959, Georgetown 
niversity 
Dayton Clarence Cramer, Florida 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1966, University of Miami 
William Scott Davenport, New Jersey 
Business Administration 
B.B.A, 1967, St. Bonaventure 
niversity 
ob Roy Degenhardt, Jr., Pennsylvania 
International Business 
B.S. 1962, U.S. Military Academy 
liam Francis Donovan, Jr., Colorado 
Business Administration 
S. in Bus. 1966, University of 
plorado 
ymond Andrew Dubriske, Virginia 
Business Administration 
S. in Com. 1941, University of Notre 
yame 
illiam Mack Edmondson, Jr., Virginia 
International Business 
ab^ 1957, East Carolina University 
Xander Hamilton Evans, Rhode Island 
Business Administration 
j,BS. 1961, U.S. Military Academy 
Thomas Evans, Jr., West Virginia 
Health Care Administration 
gS 1966, West Virginia University 
98dan Herbert Fabrycy, District of 
lumbia 
International Business 
BBA. 1968, George Washington 
University 
Sangster Fiske, Jr., Hawaii 
usiness Administration 
19-B.A. 1953, University of Hawaii 
Edward Flannery, Maryland 
B Business Administration 
C SS. 1962, University of Scranton 
à Freeman Forbis, District of 
olumbia 
B Business Administration 
Mi “A, 1967, Bennington College 
Chae] George Gero, New York 
B usiness Administration 
“A. 1965, Union College 


lac, 


Donald Harry Giffin, Colorado 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1963, Colorado College 
Malcolm Blake Greenlee, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1956, Purdue University 
Kenneth Dale Griffiths, Illinois 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1958, University of Utah 
Leonard David Hagerty, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.S. in Foreign Trade 1956, University 
of Detroit 
George Dennis Hartnett, Massachusetts 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1964, Boston College 
Walter Eads Hines III, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1958, University of Tennessee 
Hollie Richard Hodges, Texas 
Business Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1960, Morris Harvey 
College 
Douglass Chester Horstman, Virginia 
International Business 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Robert Francis Hughes, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1961, Le Moyne College 
Dominique Louis Huret, France 
International Business 
Diplome 1968, Ecole Superieure des 
Sciences, Economiques et 
Commerciales, Paris, France 
Ralph Gene Kabureck, Illinois 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1968, Washington University 
John Robert Knight, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1968, George Washington 
University 
Louis Henry Lauch, Jr., Ohio 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1968, University of Cincinnati 
Sister Anna Michael Lesicko, Missouri 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. in Nursing 1961, Marillac College 
Michael Peter John Letsky, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.S. in E.E. 1967, Northeastern 
University 
Edward John Lucyk, Pennsylvania 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1964, U.S. Military Academy 


— 


—— 
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Raymond Joseph Mahach, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1957, Washington 
University 
Michael Edward Marigliano, New York 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1960, Queens College, N.Y. 
John Joseph McKechnie, Jr., Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1960, University of Maryland 
Bertel Robert Megill, District of 
Columbia 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1963, George Washington 
University 
Richard Alden Moore, Massachusetts 
Business Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1960, Boston University 
Leslie James Morrissett, Georgia 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1966, University of Miami 
Richard Thomas Morse, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1959, Rochester Institute of 
Technology 
Reginald Prescott Walden Murphy, 
District of Columbia 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1959, Stanford University 
Amarie Capili Natividad, District of 
Columbia 
International Business 
B.S. in Com. 1958, Far Eastern 
University, Philippines 
Souad Selim Nouralla, North Carolina 
Business Administration 
B.Com. 1962, Cairo University, Egypt 
Peter Grant Odell, New York 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1962, U.S. Naval Academy 
Sister Theresa Marian Peck, Illinois 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. in Nursing 1959, Marillac College 
Charles Louis Rech, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1960, St. Vincent College 
John Edward Reid, Kentucky 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1962, Ohio State University 
Lois Katherine Ribich, Minnesota 
International Business 
B.A. 1968, George Washington 
University 
Thomas Elsworth Richards, Maryland 
Accounting 
B.B.A. 1965, George Washington 
University 


Leonard Joseph Sapera, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1962, Tulane University of 
Louisiana dn 
Leonard Joseph Schossler, Virginia 
International Business 
B.S. in B.A. 1966, Ohio State 
University b 
Walter Jerome Seelig III, Virginia 
Business Administration Ht 
B.A. 1966, University of Virginia 
Paul Daniel Smith, Maryland 
Business Administration k 
B.A. 1967, Johns Hopkins University 
Glenn Moore Spitler, Jr., Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Robert James Stankard, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1961, University of Dayton 
William Edward Stanton, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.A. in Govt. 1960, George 
Washington University 
Richard Phillips Straley, New Jersey 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1961, College of William and 
Mary 
Will Eugene Straver, Virginia 
International Business 
B.S. in B.A. 1964, Washington 
University Án 
William Joseph Sullivan, Virginia 
International Business 4 4 
B.B.A. 1958, Northeastern University 
George Swasey, District of Columbia 
International Business 
B.A. 1963, Colby College 
Michael George Vergamini, Iowa 
Business Administration , 
B.S. in B.A. 1963, Creighton Univer 
Alan Jay Warshawer, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1954, University of Maryland 
Robert Watt, Louisiana 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1964, University of Maryland " 
John Thomas Westermeier, Jr., Virgin 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1963, U.S. Military Academy 
Gerald Regis Wetzel, Indiana 
Business Administration 2 
B.S. 1958, University of Notre D 
Sister Mary Eileen Wilhelm, Marylan 
Health Care Administration 1 
B.A. 1964, Mount St. Agnes Colleg 


sity 


Mark Joseph Worrick, Pennsylvania 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1965, Arkansas Polytechnic 
College 
exander Yaney, Jr., Virginia 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1938, St. Thomas College, Pa. 


Robert Stewart Young, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. in F.S. 1950, Georgetown 
University 


MASTER OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


John Clayton Hoyle, Maryland 
Public Administration 
B.A. 1955, Georgetown University 


Michael Francis Walsh, Virginia 
Public Administration 
B.A. 1960, Boston College 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN ADMINISTRATION 


Frank Marshall Adamson, Jr., 
Pennsylvania 
Management Engineering 
B.S. 1959, U.S. Naval Academy 
John Cecil Bender, Washington 
Management Engineering 
B.S. 1963, U.S. Naval Academy 
Ward Douglas Bjorn, New York 
Automatic Data Processing 
B.A. 1954, College of the Holy Cross 
aymond Aloysius Delahanty, Jr., 
Virginia 
Industrial Personnel Management 
B.A. 1953, Boston University 
Tuce Morkman Ericksen, Maryland 
Governmental Administration 
B.S. 1957, Iowa State University of 
Science and Technology 
Alan Gold, New York 
Automatic Data Processing 
B.A. 1966, Hofstra University 
Ordon Milner Haggard, Virginia 
Systems Management 
l B.A. 1957, Indiana University 
hn Hugh Hoey, Virginia 
Management Engineering 
BS. 1959, U.S. Naval Academy 
avid Otto Kauppi, Minnesota 
Automatic Data Processing 
BS. in Bus. 1964, University of 
innesota 


G 


Db 


William John Kros, Nebraska 
Automatic Data Processing 
B.S. in Com. 1952, Creighton 
University 
Arthur Lawrence Lambert, Virginia 
Management Engineering 
B.S. 1942, U.S. Military Academy 
Milton LeRoy Little, Virginia 
Industrial Personnel Management 
B.A. 1957, Texas Christian University 
William Benedict Nolde, Michigan 
Management Engineering 
B.S. 1964, Central Michigan University 
John Ward Reed, Virginia 
Management Engineering 
B.S. 1938, U.S. Naval Academy 
John David Rieser, Maryland 
Governmental Administration 
B.Gen.Ed. 1960, University of 
Nebraska at Omaha 
Joseph Earl Sammons, Virginia 
Industrial Personnel Management 
B.S. 1952, U.S. Naval Academy 
Enar Hilt Sanders, Virginia 
Management Engineering 
B.B.A. 1966, Southern Methodist 
University 
Ronald von Freymann, Virginia 
Automatic Data Processing 
B.S. 1964, U.S. Military Academy 
Alvin William Washington, Texas 
Management Engineering 
B.S. 1950, Lincoln University, Mo. 
M.S. 1958, Ohio State University 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Jesse Milton Allen, Maryland 
S. 1949, University of Illinois 


Jimmie B. Allred, Louisiana 


B.A. 1951, University of Mississippi 
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Richard Lee Anderson, Kansas 
B.A. 1962, Chico State College 
William Augustus Arata III, New Jersey 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. in M.E. 1965, U.S. Naval 
Postgraduate School 
Parker Duvall Archibald, Virginia 
BS. in LE. 1948, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute 
Walter John Bodman, Jr., Virginia 
B.Gen.Ed. 1965, University of 
Nebraska at Omaha 
Toria Joel Bratten, Jr., Tennessee 
B.S. 1944, U.S. Naval Academy 
Richard Shelley Brooks, Virginia 
B.S. in Gen.Std. 1968, George 
Washington University 
James Thomas Carbine, Jr., District of 
Columbia 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Military Academy 
Charles Van Choyce, Virginia 
B.S. 1960, Tulane University of 
Louisiana 
Edward Ciulis, Virginia 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Daniel John Copans, Virginia 
B.A. 1951, Union College 
John Edward Cottongim, Texas 
B.S. 1947, U.S. Military Academy 
Harold Bruce Croskery, Virginia 
B.S. 1954, American University 
Walter Lafayette Dberty, Jr., Virginia 
B.A. 1958, University of Colorado 
Paul Robert Doty, Ohio 
B. of Ae.E. 1946, University of 
Minnesota 
Sam Aaron Dressin, Virginia 
B.S. 1943, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. 1955, M.S. 1956, U.S. Naval 
Postgraduate School 
William Kenneth Farmer, Virginia 
B.S. in Ed. 1962, Oglethorpe 
University 
Gonzalo Fernandez, Virginia 
B.S. 1947, U.S. Military Academy 
MSS. in Astr.Engr. 1964, Air Force 
Institute of Technology 
George Carlisle Gatje, Virginia 
B.Ae.E. 1952, M.S. in Ae.E. 1958, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Edwin Bernard Gentry, Virginia 
B.E.E. 1951, North Carolina State 
University at Raleigh 
M.S. in E.E. 1957, Stanford University 
Werner Grosshans, California 
B.A. 1958, San Jose State College 


Robert Spalding Hamilton, Virginia 
B.S. 1964, University of Maryland 
John Robert Hansen, Virginia A 
B.S. 1949, University of hie 
John Marshall Henchman, Virgin 
B.A. 1951, University of Washington 
Wilfred Monroe Howerton, Virginia 
B.A. 1941, University of Montana 
Naval Engr. 1950, Massachusetts 
Institute of East m 
s Richard Iversen, Virgi 
eri 1945, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
Robert Whitman Johnson, Virginia, 
B.S. 1958, University of California, 
Los Angeles j 
Ralph Ward Jones, California 
B.Gen.Ed. 1960, University of 
Nebraska at Omaha 


Fred George Kennedy, Jr., Alabama 
B.A. 1963, Virginia Military Institute 
Clifford Earle Keys, Jr., Virginia see 
B.A. 1950, Eastern Nazareno 2° 
Gerald Kohler, Virginià — . 
DS aE 1959, Ohio State University 
s Louis Lammie, Virginia 
Ja. 1955, U.S. Military Academy 
M.S.E. 1957, Purdue University 
hn Duane Lee, Alabama 
uc in Com. 1954, North Dakota 
State University 
Lynwood Bridger Lennon, Texas ity 
B.S. 1950, Wake Forest Univers 
Samuel Alexander Lewis, Virginia ssity 
B.S. 1959, Michigan State Un o 
Richard Eugene Livingston, JT., State 
B.S. in Ed. 1953, Pennsylvania 
University " 
Warren Douglas Magnusson, 
B.S. 1947, University of Penn 
William Otis McDaniel, Virginia 
B.S. in Gen.Std. 1968, George 
Washington University | . . 
Roy William McLaine, Jr., bak 
B.A. 1958, Stanford i hg Y and 
Philip Cummings McMullen, : jio 
B.S. 1949, U. S. Military Acai a 
M.S.E. 1960, University of Mie 
Walter Edwin Meinzen, VIE ay 
B.S. 1948, U.S. Military AcarmriversitY 
M.S. 1963, Mississippi — 
ames Albert Minish, Virg! o 
B.A. 1961, University of Coloras 
Cleo Nordean Mitchell, Jr., Virg! 
B.S. 1944, U.S. Naval Academy 


irginià | 
sylvania 


lawrence Paul Monahan, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Military Academy 
M.S.E. 1955, University of Michigan 
Robert Luston Moore, Oklahoma 
B.S. 1952, Virginia Polytechnic 
nstitute 
BS. in C.E. 1959, University of 
Missouri at Rolla 
Richard Aaron Nagelhout, Maryland 
-Marine Engr. 1956, State University 
9f New York, Maritime College 
ted Arthur Pabst, Virginia 
B.S. 1948, U.S. Military Academy 
MA. 1961, Columbia University 
"rbert Carson Pinkerton, Virginia 
wes: 1947, U.S. Military Academy 
iliam Edward Poling, New York 
B.S. 1952, Manhattan College 
èk Isador Posner, Virginia 
B.B.A, 1948, City College, New York 
LL B. 1951, New York Law School 
yMA. 1955, Columbia University 
novan Bernard Quigley, Virginia 
\Ph.B. 1950, Marquette University 
"rice John Raffensperger, District of 
lumbia 
S. in E.E. 1952, M.S. in E.E. 1953, 
ha; nford University 
ilip Rahall, Missouri 
, S. 1947, St. Louis University 
"Iert Emi] Reichert, Virginia 
we. 1948, Villanova University 
est Richard Reid, Jr., District of 
Olumbia 
Nü B.A. 1962, University of Hawaii 
p" Curtis Rice, Virginia 
S. in M.E. 1948, Virginia Polytechnic 
Stitute 
Es in Ae.E. 1956, Air Force Institute 
Technology 
p dore Scott Riggs, Jr., Virginia 
hs 1963, University of Maryland 
Roark, Virginia 
Ke *in Com. 1949, University of 
ntucky 


Kenneth L. Robinson, Jr., Virginia 
B.A. 1950, Boston College 

Paul Roth, Virginia 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Merchant Marine 
Academy 

Irving Bernard Schoenberg, Missouri 
B.S. 1948, U.S. Military Academy 

Robert Henry Schwarz, Virginia 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Military Academy 

Robert Ambrose Shade, Virginia 
B.S. 1950, U.S. Military Academy 
M.S. 1958, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 

John Michael Shea, Virginia 
B.S. 1951, Boston College 

Daniel Joseph Shearin, Virginia 
B.A. 1949, Pennsylvania State 
University 

Joseph Peter Smolinski, Jr., Virginia 
B.A. 1959, George Washington 
University 

Macon St. Clair Snowden, Virginia 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Naval Academy 

Richard Eugene Stadelbacher, Alabama 
B.S. 1960, Ohio State University 

Samuel Clark Thornburg, New Mexico 
B.B.A. 1950, Southern Methodist 
University 

William Bowden Turnage, Arkansas 
B.S. in E.E. 1961, Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute 

Clarence Murphy Watters, Virginia 
B.S. 1950, U.S. Military Academy 

Randall Kahuekaiakea White, Alabama 
B.B.A. 1956, University of Hawaii 

Alonzo Edwin Wood, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. 1948, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 

Harris Harold Woods, Illinois 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Military Academy 

Charles Vanderdeer Yarbrough, Virginia 
B.S. 1952, U.S. Military Academy 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


D 
Be William Coleman, Maryland 
lg, *- 1960, U.S. Naval Academy 
rederick Hardesty, Virginia 
M 1952, U.S. Naval Academy 
Sn 1960, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
hoo] 


Bobby Ray Lang, Virginia 
B.S. in Mil.Sci. 1963, University of 
Maryland 

Charles William Lawson, Maryland 
B.S. in Gen.Std. 1967, George 
Washington University 
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Roger Hilton Alderman, Georgia 

B.A. 1967, Georgia Southern College 
Melvin Dean Schiller, Virginia 

B.A. 1960, Georgia State College 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN GOVERNMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Richard Eric Turnau, Maryland 
B.A. 1958, Hofstra University 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Donald Clay Bayly, Maryland 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Naval Academy 
M.S. 1952, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 
David Lawrence Bean, Maryland 
B.A. 1964, Carson-Newman College 
Charles William Blyth, Maryland 
B.S. 1956, University of Maryland 
M.A. 1962, San Diego State College 
Frank Joseph Breth, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1959, Virginia Military Institute 
Alexander Smith Brough, Jr., Maryland 
B.B.A. 1962, University of 
Massachusetts 
Matthew Terry Cooper, Maryland 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Naval Academy 
Charles Glenn Crafton, Jr., Maryland 
B.S. in C.E. 1955, Clemson University 
John Beveridge Farrell, Hawaii 
B.S. 1950, U.S. Naval Academy 
Alfred Anthony Favero, Virginia 
B.B.A. 1964, University of Wichita 
James Howard Gaul, California 
B.S. 1962, U.S. Naval Academy 


Joseph Michael Gilligan, New Jersey 
B.A. 1958, Seton Hall University 
Walter Herman Goedeke, Virginia 
B.S. 1965, State University of NeW 
York, College at Plattsburgh — , 
Arnold Courtney Hayward, Georg 
B.A. 1954, Western Maryland Co 
Irving William Munroe, Wisconsin 4 
B.S. 1964, University of Marylan 
James Gerald Murphy, Maryland 
B.A. 1950, Duquesne University 
Paul Dean Rogers, Virginia . 
B.S. 1961, US. Merchant Marine 
Academ 
Harry m Jr., New Jersey 
B.S. 1963, U.S. Naval Academy . 
Charles DeFitseurse Sarkiss, Georgia 
B.S. 1956, U.S. Military Academy 
Terry Alan Wallace, Montana ., 
BA. 1964, University of Washington 
Sidney Earl Wheeler, Maryland 
B.S. 1962, U.S. Naval Academy 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Allen Bennett, Jr., Texas 
B.S. in Ed. 1953, Texas 
Technological College 


ON 
GRADUATE CERTIFICATE IN HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRAT! 


Gerald Saul Goldberg, Maryland 
B.A. 1960, Harvard University j 
M.A. 1962, Johns Hopkins University 


DOCTOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Paul Charles Ergler, Maryland 


" ical Man 
Dissertation: A Study of Contract Engineering as Used in Technical 


pov 


Management in the Baltimore, Maryland —MWashington, D.C., Area 


B.S. in M.E. 1941, M.S. in Engr.Mgt. 1962, Drexel Institute of Technology 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Michael Andrew Mottern Bertin, 
New York 
Public Affairs 
Robert B. Bowie, California 
International Affairs 
Barbara Arnold Buehler, Virginia 
International Affairs 
Lawrence Myers Cauble, Jr., Oregon 
International Affairs 
Robert Charles Fox III, California 
International Affairs 
Peter Joseph Gosnell, Virginia 
. International Affairs 
Diana Blackmon Henriques, New Jersey 
International Affairs 
(With Distinction ) 


Chelun Huang, New York 
International Affairs 

Sanguan Keophumihae, Virginia 
International Affairs 

Elizabeth M. Marshall, Virginia 
International Affairs 

Stephen Harris Parry, Jr., Virgin Islands 
International Affairs 

Michael Heinrich Wilhelm Rittmann, 

Maryland 

International Affairs 

Walter Tighe, Iowa 
Public Affairs 

Karen Louise Whalen, New Jersey 
International Affairs 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Mary-Lee Strother Carter, Alabama 
International Affairs 
} B.A, 1966, Auburn University 
ames Dewing Chapman, Virginia 
International Affairs 
peA. 1962, University of Connecticut 
arry E, Gerhard, Virginia 
International Affairs 
B.A, 1968, George Washington 
Ste niversity 
ven Deyo Greiner, Virginia 
International Affairs 
B.A, 1965, Franklin and Marshall 
ollege 


Costas Papademas, District of Columbia 
International Affairs 
Susan Tepper Papadopoulos, 
Massachusetts 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1966, Radcliffe College 
Charles Leslie Updegraph, Jr., Virginia 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1964, Hobart College 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


J 
Ohn Warren Adams, Indiana 
Ch S. 1958, U.S. Naval Academy 
arles Doughty Allen, Jr., District 
B Columbia 
ke S. 1946, Yale University 
aneth Edward Allery, Virginia 
kh 1966, Park College 
ard Gustaf Altmann, Rhode Island 
‘S. in B.A. 1964, Roosevelt 
à niversity 
nald Ralph Anderson, Pennsylvania 
Ste x 1959, Villanova University 
Phen Oscar Armstrong, Jr., Georgia 
s 1966, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
hoo] 


Raymond John Art, Ohio 
B.S. 1959, U.S. Naval Academy 

Frederick Clark Badger, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Military Academy 
M.S. 1950, California Institute of 
Technology 

Richard William Bailey, Rhode Island 
B.A. 1959, St. Anselm's College 

Craig Luther Barnum, New York 
B.S. 1957, U.S. Naval Academy 
M.A. 1965, George Washington 
University 

Clyde Beauchamp Bell, Jr., Tennessee 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Military Academy 


Harry William J.R. Bergbauer, Jr., 
Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1953, U.S. Naval Academy 
M.A. 1968, Monterey Institute of 
Foreign Studies 
John William Bian, Illinois 
B.S. 1958, St. Joseph’s College, Ind. 
William Walter Bigler, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1956, U.S. Naval Academy 
Thomas Cushman Bird, Florida 
B.A. 1955, Heidelberg College 
Richard Wood Boehm, District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1950, Adelphi University 
Stanley Gene Bonta, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1957, Eastern Kentucky 
University 
Richard Joseph Brennan, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1961, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 
Russell Benjamin Bridgham, Florida 
B.S. 1951, Maine Maritime College 
B.S. 1963, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 
Edward Joseph Bronars, Virginia 
B.S. 1950, U.S. Naval Academy 
Bruce Kilroy Brown, Virginia 
B.S. 1952, U.S. Naval Academy 
Robert Theodore Browne, Texas 
B.A. 1953, Texas A&M University 
Richard Lowrie Brummage, Texas 
B.S. 1953, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, U.S. Naval 
Postgraduate School 
Edward Oliver Buchanan, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1954, University of Southern 
California 
Wilbur Jennings Burgin, Rhode Island 
B.Gen.Std. 1968, University of 
Nebraska at Omaha 
William Lofton Burns, Georgia 
B.A. 1960, American University 
Richard Edward Busby, Rhode Island 
B.J. 1954, University of Texas at 
Austin 
Olva Barland Butler, Louisiana 
B.S. 1968, Troy State University 
William Elmer Carlson, Florida 
B.S. in Agriculture 1951, University 
of Florida 
George Arthur Carlton, New York 
B.S. 1957, Columbia University 
Donald Eugene Carson, Rhode Island 


B.S. in B.A. 1952, Tulane University of 


Louisiana 


M.B.A. 1962, Northwestern University 


John Patrick Casey, Jr., Florida 
B.S. 1961, University of Southern 
Mississippi 

Richard Francis Casey, Massachusetts 
B.A. 1956, Tufts University 

Edwin William Chamberlain, Jr., 
Maryland 
B.A. 1968, University of Maryland 

John Drew Chamberlain, California 
B.A. 1958, University of Southern 
California 

LaVerne Leon Cheney, Colorado 
B.Gen.Ed. 1961, University of 
Nebraska at Omaha : 

Robert Chin, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1949, LL.B. 1951, George 
Washington University 

James Stuart Clare, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1965, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 

Clyde Othniel Clark, Virginia 
B.Gen.Ed. 1961, University of 
Nebraska at Omaha 

Douglas Hoyt Clifton, Virginia 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Coast Guard 
Academy ^ 

Bruce Larry Cloud, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1954, Juniata College y 

Arthur Frank Cochran, Virginia — 
B.S. 1951, Oklahoma State University 

Marvin Colbs, District of Columbia 
B.S. 1950, Temple University M 

David Donald Colcombe, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1957, University of Delaware 

Keith Paul Collard, Rhode Island 
B.A. 1954, San Diego State College 

Joseph Easterbrook Collins, Idaho 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Military Academy 

William Penn Crum, Texas 
B.S. 1956, U.S. Military Academy 

Paul Otto Cutchen, Florida — : 
B.S. in Agriculture 1953, University 
of Florida 

James Chester Davis, Jr., Alabama 
B.A. 1956, The Citadel 

Thomas Edwards Davis, Arkansas 
B.S. 1962, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 

Frank Ligon Day, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1956, U.S. Military Academy 
M.S.E. 1964, Purdue University 

Eugene Peyton Deatrick, Jr., West 
Virginia 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Military Academy 

Oscar Conrad Decker, Jr., Ohio 

B.S. in B.A. 1951, University of 

Nebraska at Lincoln 


William Lawrence Depew, California 
B.S. 1951, U.S. Military Academy 
Robert George DeVine, New York 
B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 
ày Norman Dewing, Virginia 
B.S. 1951, U.S. Naval Academy 
Kenneth Ray Dickey, Rhode Island 
B.A. 1957, University of Southern 
California 
illiam Francis Doehler, Virginia 
B.S. 1944, U.S. Naval Academy 
Edward Francis Doherty, Massachusetts 
B.S. 1957, Boston University 
Philip Francis Dorman, District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1948, Stanford University 
Melville Anson Drisko, Jr., Rhode 
Island 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Military Academy 
Alfred Frank Eaton, Mississippi 
B.B.A, 1958, University of Pittsburgh 
Philip Henry Edmunds, Rhode Island 
B.S. in C.E. 1951, Marquette 
niversity 
B.S. in E.E. 1964, U.S. Naval 
Postgraduate School 
David Joe Ellison, Oklahoma 
B.A. 1957, University of California, 
Berkeley 
4Mmes Byron Fackenthall, Alabama 
B.A. in B.A. 1957, Rutgers, the State 
Phe Niversity 
hilip Robert Feir, Virginia 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Military Academy 
M.S. in E.E. 1960, Georgia Institute 
j 9f Technology 
ohn Frederic Felter, Rhode Island 
peA. 1954, Dartmouth College 
arry Kenneth Fiske, Rhode Island 
x5. 1958, Tufts University 
rt Michael Forster, New Jersey 
B.S, 1956, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. 1963, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
hool 
Tts Cranson Fox, Jr., Rhode Island 
A. 1955, University of Colorado 
n Frederick Frost III, Virginia 
S. 1953, U.S. Naval Academy 
Ms. 1960, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
Ro ool 
bert Lloyd Funseth, Virginia 
B.A. 1948, Hobart College 
Ph Aloysious Gabriel, Illinois 
eA. 1966, University of Maryland 
illiam Bruce Garrett, Kansas 
S. 1959, U.S. Naval Academy 


Bva, 


Joh 


John Lee Gawf, Colorado 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Naval Academy 
Richard Lee Gehle, California 
B.A. 1949, Occidental College 
Troy Hescue George, Jr., California 
B.A. 1956, Stanford University 
Lewis Henry Goad, Virginia 
B.Gen.Ed. 1964, University of 
Nebraska at Omaha 
Kelsey Brice Goodman, Texas 
B.S. 1953, University of Houston 
Warner Seymour Goodwin, Jr., Rhode 
Island 
B.Gen.Ed. 1951, North Carolina State 
University at Raleigh 
Clinton Edwin Granger, Jr., Rhode 
Island 
B.S. 1951, U.S. Military Academy 
Alvin Chris Gross, Jr., Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Naval Academy 
Paul Bentley Haigwood, North Carolina 
B.S. in Com. 1947, University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
M.A. 1963, George Washington 
University 
Robert Alton Hall, Illinois 
B.A. 1956, University of Illinois 
Keith Chance Hanna, Texas 
B.Gen.Ed. 1963, University of 
Nebraska at Omaha 
Robert Edward Harshbarger, Virginia 
B.S. 1950, Roanoke College 
Herbert Maurice Hartlove, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
William Moulton Hartness, North 
Carolina 
B.A. 1959, George Washington 
University 
Joffre Armand Heineck, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1940, University of Chicago 
Eugene O'Brien Henderson, Virginia 
B.A. 1951, Bowdoin College 
M.B.A. 1958, Stanford University 
James Manson Henderson, Jr., 
Tennessee 
B.S. 1958, Tennessee Technological 
University 
Henry Frank Herbig III, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1956, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 
Diego Edyl Hernandez, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1955, Illinois Institute of 
Technology 
Charles William Herzig, Rhode Island 
B.A. 1960, Seton Hall University 
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William James Hickman, California 
B.S. 1966, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 

John Francis Hillen, Jr., Virginia 
B.B.A. 1959, City College, New York 

Carl Charles Hilscher, Virginia 
B.S. 1962, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 

Ronald Victor Himelick, Indiana 
B.S. 1958, Ohio State University 

Lovic Pierce Hodnette, Jr., Alabama 
B.S. 1950, U.S. Naval Academy 

Leon Erwin Hoffer, Jr., Ohio 
B.S. in Com. 1958, Ohio University 

Walter Vincent Hogan, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1953, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. in Ae.E. 1962, U.S. Naval 
Postgraduate School 

Frederick Stacer Holmes, Jr., Rhode 
Island 
B.S. 1956, U.S. Military Academy 
M.S. 1962, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 

Edward Young Holt, Jr., Texas 
B.S. 1947, U.S. Naval Academy 
'M.B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 

Neil Gary Holt, Florida 
B.S. 1966, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 

Robert Edward Howard, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. in AcE., M.S. in Ae.E. 1963, U.S. 
Naval Postgraduate School 

Robert Wayne Howland, Ohio 
B.A. 1951, Miami University 
M.S. in Mgt. 1963, U.S. Naval 
Postgraduate School 

Thomas Moore Huddleston, Virginia 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Military Academy 

Walter Newit Israel, Virginia 
B.Gen.Ed. 1965, University of 
Nebraska at Omaha 

George Lester Jackson, Rhode Island 
B.A. 1954, University of Redlands 

George Eugene Jacobssen, Jr., Rhode 
Island 
B.A. 1960, University of California, 
Berkeley 

Joseph Newton Jaggers, Jr., Alabama 
B.S. 1952, U.S. Military Academy 

Robert Young Kaufman, Maryland 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Naval Academy 

James Laflin Kelly, Virginia 
B.S. 1950, U.S. Military Academy 
M.S. 1956, California Institute of 
Technology 


Robert Charles Kingston, Massachusetts 
B.Gen.Std. 1965, University of 
Nebraska at Omaha 

David Paul Kirchner, Rhode Island 
B.A. 1951, Tulane University of 
Louisiana 

John Ward Kirkland, Rhode Island, 
B.S. 1952, Carnegie-Mellon Universit 
MS. 1956, Rennselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 

Steven Edman Kish, Washington 
B.S. 1953, U.S. Merchant Marine 
Academy j 

Joseph Edward Klause, Pennsylvanià . 
B.A. 1958, University of Pennsy! 

Charles Hillard Knight, Florida 
B.A. 1958, University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill 

Richard Jost Koch, Jr., New York 
B.A. 1955, Harvard University 

William Henry Lanagan, Jr., Rh 
Island 
B.A. 1961, George Washington 
University 

Lyle Franklin Lane, Washington , on 
B.A. 1950, University of Washingt 

Roger Philip Larivee, Louisiana 
B.S. 1959, University of Mary 

Maurice Eugene Lee, Virginia 
B.J. 1949, University of Missouri 

John Michael Leeds, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1959, U.S, Naval Academy f 

Charles Philip Leiner, Jr., District © 
Columbia 
B.S. in Engr. 1951, San Diego State 
College 
J.D. 1967, George Washington 
University 

James Maxwell Leslie, Utah 
B.S. 1951, Montana State 

John David Lewis, California , 
B.S. 1948, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 

James Robert Lilley, New Jersey 
B.S. 1947, U.S. Military Academy 

John Robert Lincoln, Missouri , 
B.S. 1955, Southeast Missouri 
State College rid 

Clarence Eugene Mackey, Californi? 
B.A. 1964, George Washington 
University d 

William Thomas Marin, Rhode Isl? 
B.S. 1951, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. in E.E. 1960, U.S. Naval 
Postgraduate School —  , 

Leo Joseph Marshall, Virginia land 

B.S. 1966, University of Mà 


land 


UniversitY 


Lucian Charles Martinez, Florida 
Ste -A. 1951, Florida State University 
Phen Joseph McArdle, Jr., Rhode 
Island 
B.A, 1963, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
hool 
M.S, in Per.Adm. 1965, George 
len ashington University 
yy Adams McCaig, Virginia 
-A. 1948, Washburn University 
R d Topeka 
E. Brock McClinton, Virginia 
We - 1947, U.S. Naval Academy 
ne Lee McDonald, Virginia 
Win 1946, U.S. Naval Academy 
CY Robert McDowell, Rhode Island 
^ - 1950, U.S. Military Academy 
es Joseph McGrath, Rhode Island 
i. - 1956, University of Washington 
onsitt McKenzie, Rhode Island 
wine: 1953, University of Notre Dame 
I Oral McLean, Rhode Island 
lerry n University of New Mexico 
BS arles McMurry, Rhode Island 
E 1959, U.S. Naval Academy 
tel Edward McPherson, Jr. 
lifornia 
S. 1948, University of New 
lack p PShire 
$ dward McQueston, Michigan 
in 11551, U.S. Naval Academy 
n ton McVadon, Rhode Island 
A, 1958, Tulane University of 
C 
cy Edward Metzger, Rhode 


B 
Wine 1959, University of Iowa 


i 
E Owen Miller, Georgia 
S 1946, University of South 
ty olina 
om 1949, Atlanta Law School 
ww. 1964, George Washington 
Ke, n Versity 
Neth Y T am 
Columbin nó Millian, District of 
lohn R 1951, University of Maryland 
B. ed Mitchell, Indiana 
Aa 957, U.S. Coast Guard 
Win, demy 
iz : 
A. David Munsey, Arizona 
^^. 963, George Washington 
Án lVersity 
inten Nehf, Jr., Arizona 
Arizona A. 1941, University of 


Alan Andrew Nord, South Dakota 
B.S. 1952, South Dakota State 
University 
M.A. 1958, Oxford University, 
England 

Charles Robert Norris, District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1949, Syracuse University 
M.B.A. 1962, Lehigh University 

Owen Henry Oberg, Virginia 
B.A. 1957, Stanford University 

John Patrick O’Connell, California 
B.S. 1946, University of California, 
Berkeley 

Edward Cornelius O'Connor, Virginia 
B.A. 1952, Boston College 
M.S. 1966, University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill 

Charles Gunter Olentine, Arkansas 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Military Academy 
M.S. 1955, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 

Donald Charles Ord, Rhode Island 
B.Gen.Std. 1968, Rollins College 

George William Orton, Arkansas 
B.S. 1951, U.S. Military Academy 

Robert Bell Osborne, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1958, University of Southern 
California 

Michael Noel O'Sullivan, Virginia 
B.A. 1964, George Washington 
University 

Thomas Rogers Overdorf, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1951, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Frederick Fraser Palmer, Virginia 
B.S. 1963, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 
William White Palmer, Virginia 
B.S. 1950, U.S. Military Academy 
Robert Franklin Peek, Rhode Island 
B.A. 1956, University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill 
David Stanley Penniman, New 
Hampshire 
B.S. 1958, University of New 
Hampshire 
René Edmond Plante, Rhode Island 
B.B.A. 1955, University of Miami 
Walter William Plummer, Jr., District 
of Columbia 
B.S. 1948, U.S. Military Academy 
Daniel Bruce Plyler, Virginia 
B.S. 1949, Clemson University 
Donald Trisler Poe, Missouri 
B.S. 1944, U.S. Naval Academy 


Richard St. Francis Post, Connecticut 
B.A. 1951, Harvard University 
Roger Everett Powell, Kentucky 
B.A. 1958, Davidson College 
William Paul Putorek, Jr., Pennsylvania 
B.Gen.Ed. 1962, University of 
Nebraska at Omaha 
Lucian Russell Rawls, Jr., South Carolina 
B.S. 1962, University of Maryland 
William Otto Rennhack, Maryland 
B.S. 1948, Northwestern University 
M.B.A. 1959, Air Force Institute 
of Technology 
Clifton Silas Ridgway, Tennessee 
B.S. 1959, University of Maryland 
John Thomas Robison, Rhode Island 
B.A. 1943, University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill 
Arnold Schlossberg, Jr., Virginia 
B.A. 1958, Virginia Military Institute 
Fred Clifton Sheffey, Virginia 
B.S. 1950, Central State College, Ohio 
M.B.A. 1962, Ohio State University 
William Raymond Sheridan, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1950, College of the Holy Cross 
M.S. in E.E. 1957, U.S. Naval 
Postgraduate School 
Frank Mathias Smith, Louisiana 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Military Academy 
Grant Ronald Smith, Virginia 
B.A. 1948, University of California, 
Berkeley 
M.S. 1955, University of Oregon 
James Donald Smith, Florida 
B.S. 1957, U.S. Military Academy 
Richard John William Smith, Rhode 
Island 
B.S. 1954, Marquette University 
Ronald Elmer Smith, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1954, Rose Polytechnic Institute 
Ronald Edward Sorna, Rhode Island 
B.A. 1966, San Francisco State 
College 
Edwin Lee Stanford, Ohio 
B.A. 1957, Ohio Wesleyan University 
Robert Keith Starling, Virginia 
B.A. 1949, Cornell University 
Henry Barthold Stelling, Jr., California 
B.S. 1948, U.S. Military Academy 
M.B.A. 1965, University of Southern 
California 
Dennis Silver Strole, Rhode Island 
B.A. 1957, Roanoke College 
James Owen Sullivan, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 


Joe Edward Tarlton, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1953, U.S. Naval Academy 
Charles Gordon Tate, Rhode Island 
B.S. in Ed. 1952, Southern Illinois 
University 
Mervin Merle Taylor, California 
B.S. 1947, Pepperdine College 
Henry Joseph Tessandori, Virginia P 
B.A. 1957, St. Bonaventure University 
Robert Ward Thompson, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Naval Academy 4 
Francis Hatherly Thurston, Rhode Islam 
B.Aviation Mgt. 1967, Auburn 
University 
John Henry Touchton, Jr., Florida 
B.A. 1965, U.S, Naval Postgraduate 
School 
James Sterling Grimes Turner, Indiana 
B.S. in Mil.Sci. 1959, University of 
Maryland 
Jerry Owen Tuttle, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1963, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 
Guy Isbell Tutwiler, Arkansas 
B.Gen.Ed. 1961, University of 
Nebraska at Omaha 
Michael Tymchak, Florida : 
B.S. in Mil.Sci. 1960, University 
Maryland 
Louis Thaddeus Urbanczyk, Jr., NeW 
York 
B.S. 1947, U.S. Naval Academy , . 
Hoyt Sanford Vandenberg, Jr., virgini? 
B.S. 1951, U.S. Military Academy 
John James Walsh, Jr., New You oat 
B.S. in Ed. 1956, University of 
M.A. 1965, George Washington 
University 
Eugene Einar Wanglie, Rhode Island 
B.A. 1964, U.S. Naval Post 
School 
Volney Frank Warner, South Dakota 
B.S. 1950, U.S. Military Academy 
M.A. 1960, Vanderbilt University 
Dean Edwin Webster, Florida _ of 
B.B.A. 1958, Tulane University 
Louisiana 
Harold Nixon Wellman, Colon 
B.S. 1951, University o i 
James Keating Welsh, Jr., NeW Hames 
B.S. 1948, U.S. Naval Academy 
Alexander Blake Wilson, District 
Columbia i 
B.A. 1964, Miami University 


of 


Almon C 
m Chapman Wilson, New York 
=~ . 952, B.A. 1968, Union College 
E. University 
$ Glenn Wilson, Mississippi 
. in M.E. 1954, Tulane University 
; Quisiana 
- in E.E. 1964, U.S. Naval 
Pey wigraduate School 
n aandolph Wise II, California 
A ho U.S. Naval Academy 
Richard 61, Johns Hopkins University 
Bs pe Wood, North Carolina 
. 4, Duke University 


Wi 


Jack David Woodall, Florida 
B.S. in Bus. 1958, Stetson University 
Edwin Elmore Woods, Jr., Vermont 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Naval Academy 
Theodore Kennedy Woods, Jr., Virginia 
B.A. 1956, LL.B. 1959, University 
of Virginia 
Robert Palmer Wray, California 
B.S. 1959, University of Nebraska 
at Omaha 
George Moomaw Wysor, Virginia 
B.A. 1948, University of Virginia 


—hter Convocation, February 21, 1970 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Student Marshal: Anne Kramer 


ASSOCIATE IN ARTS 


Tho, 
Mas A« S AUS 
Annie Ma sa Coons, Virginia 
© Hearon, Virginia 


Laura Lee Lapko, Maryland 
Henry Charles John Ziegler, Bermuda 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Cari 
Brunt : 
Baile t * * 
Es y, Virginia 
Aut, ah Literature 
of Columbia ^ Barbieri, Jr., District 
Mar litical Science 
Tittain Bardes i 
=a a , Oh 
Sally. Slitical Science a 
y, Gem PYnard, Virginia 
Ylvia T € Languages and Literatures 
: a Beatti i 
heli oe North Carolina 
au Y 
y. Politic. Becker, New York 
Marth, cal Science 
Columbia Baret Berulis, District of 
Debora Arts 


p.) Lee Biggs, Virgini 
me, Dlitica] Scb Virglala 
arri 
History ^^ Blondell, Virginia 
llen F 
Es 1! Bratter, Virginis 
Koy wElish Literature 


[T Ittles S 
Columbic’ Brinckerhoff, District 


oliti 
litica] Science 


Jane McIntosh Britt, Georgia 
Political Science 
Samuel Lee Brothers, Virginia 
Zoology 
Fatma Selmin Can, Virginia 
English Literature 
Ann Baxter Canedy, Maryland 
American Literature 
Laurel Dee Cooper, Pennsylvania 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Joan Irene Nadel Coppola, District of 
Columbia 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Janice Darlene Crawford, District of 


Columbia 
Psychology 
Caroline Lee Crippin, Maryland 
English Literature (Special Honors) 
Roberta Lydia Davies, 
Philosophy 
Lloyd Evan Davis, Dis 
Psychology 
Caryl Scarlett Day, Maryland 
English Literature 


trict of Columbia 


SI Se 


macs 
m T 
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Daniel Joseph Demers, Nevada 
History 
Margaret Kloman Doane, Virginia 
Social Sciences 
Judy Rose Dornbush, Utah 
Fine Arts 
Theodore Elvis Dorris, Tennessee 
Social Sciences 
Carolyn Royall Dunnagan, Alabama 
Political Science 
Elizabeth Joan Duquette, Alaska 
Dramatic Art 
Richard Gary Epstein, New Jersey 
Mathematics (With Distinction) 
Diana Cutting Eyer, District of Columbia 
Political Science 
James Christopher Farley, Jr., New Jersey 
Economics 
Diane Margaret Fiala, New Jersey 
English Literature 
Gilda Ann Fisch, New York 
Anthropology 
Sally Ann Flanik 
Psychology (Special Honors) 
William Paul Fletcher, District of 
Columbia 
Sociology 
Susan Ann Fogg, Virginia 
English Literature 
Betty Ann Fridinger, Virginia 
Natural Sciences 
Dorothy Ilaine Fruchbom, Pennsylvania 
Sociology 
James Kenneth Gaynor, Jr., District of 
Columbia 
English Literature 
Alan Marshall Gibson, Maryland 
Psychology 
Stanley Barton Glick, New Jersey 
Psychology 
Donna Jean Cutler Greenberg, California 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Jane Briggs Hart, District of Columbia 
Anthropology 
Thomas Edward Hart, District of 
Columbia 
English Literature 
Sarah Lloyd Hartwell, New Hampshire 
French Language and Literature 
Jeffrey Robert Hellerbach, New Jersey 
Political Science 
Linden Roark Hill, Virginia 
American Civilization 
John Arthur Hoehn, Virginia 
English Literature 


Albert Daniel Howell, Maryland 
Political Science 
Paul Herbert Janov, New York 
Sociology 
Lloyd Clark Johnson, Virginia 
Psychology 
Paul William Johnson, Maryland 
Social Sciences 
Diane Lea Kenney, Virginia 
Psychology 
Nancy Ruth Koller, California | 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Anne Kramer, Pennsylvania 
Geology (With Distinction) 
Paul Michael Kuzma, Jr., Ohio 
Zoology 
Leslie Anne Lang, Virginia 
Political Science 
Toni Lynn Leon, New York 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
James Christopher Levett, England 
History ; 
William Richard Lewis, District of 
Columbia 
Philosophy 
Sophia Elizabeth Lotowycz, New York 
Anthropology , 
Gerald Welliver Lunt, Virginia 
Psychology 
Nancy Madison, New Jersey . use 
Russian Language and Literat 
(With Distinction)  , 
Susan Read Makoff, Virginia 
English Literature 
John Richard Manfra, New Jersey 
Psychology 
Robert Steven Marin, District of 
Columbia 
History 
Joel William Marsh, Conne 
Political Science i 
William Aber McGeary, pennsylvam™ 
Political Science p" 
Judith Anne Ellis McIntyre, Virgiti 
American Civilization 
Carole Ilene Meyers, New York 
Fine Arts ja 
Faye Moskowitz, District of cour" 
American Literature ( 
Honors) M aryl | 
ra 


cticut 


Morris Donald Munsen, Jt» ^P re 
Spanish Language an 
(With Distinction ) erst 
Ronald Owen Nakashima, New! 
Psychology | 


Pay 
l Robert Panitz, Maryland 
* lstory 
y Ann Parsons, New York 
Har | caropology 
Tockett Pillsbury I 
x C - ry IIL, Maryland 
es Steeley Potter, Maryland 
Meory enatis 
urdock Ranki 
ladys), chology nmm 
pee Reichenberg, Missouri 
(S ish Language and Literature 
Mon ial Honors) 
a Orleigh Rivers, Virginia 
Laura E Sciences 
ucker, Virginis 
Y Prchology irginia 
elissa Rudnick, Maryl 
S ^ land 
Arthur gristory and ~ om E 
sap Russell, Virginia 
Bogdan jo clences (With Distinction ) 
i ni a novich Sagatov, Virginia 
llen Sue D uAnguage and Literature 
: in 
hy! tory ger, New York 
: E Schneider, Virginia 
ida Rej um and Literature 
olumbia oenfeld, District of 
Sheila E^ Literature 
1 reach Tree Schrup, Virginia 
ne Clarkso inguage and Literature 
Columbia n Schulhof, District of 


Art H;i. 

*ehanie pory and Theory 
Pha Saighn Scott, Massa 
lang ilosophy , Massachusetts 

a Seliger, Maryland 

i Opology 

Bi 

French 1 Serebrennikov, Virginia 
arie — oaee and Literature 

mbia erwood, District of 


n 
ng Anthr 


Wi Language and Li atur 
TA th Distinction) iterature 


Hi may Shoemaker, Jr., Maryland 
x oag Maryland 

sS li incti 
Nh 
x, Siola ald Snider, Virginia 


X. ONsac 
Col Sack So NE 
Umbia ronen, District of 


Athro 
Pology (With Distinction) 


Hidde Anthony Stauthamer, Ohio 
Political Science 
Carol Anne Steuerwald, District of 
Columbia 
Psychology 
David Henry Stringer, District of 
Columbia 
American Civilization 
Lila Diane Suna, New York 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Henry Bucher Swoope, Virginia 
Chemistry 
Geoffrey Willis Taylor, District of 
Columbia 
Political Science 
Susan Truett Trammell, Virginia 
English Literature (Special Honors) 
George Harry Treadwell III, Tennessee 
Anthropology 
Carl Saundres Valentine, Maryland 
History 
Martha Valerie van Ogtrop, District of 
Columbia 
English Literature 
Clemencia Vélez Vockrodt, District of 
Columbia 
Spanish Language and Literature 
(Special Honors) 
Esther Sue Vorona, Virginia 
Sociology 
Karin Ingrid Walser, District of Columbia 
History 
Sherrye Lynn Watkins, Virginia 
English Literature 
James Rogers Watson, Virginia 
History 
Graig Scott Weisbart, Colorado 
Political Science 
William Turner Whipple, Virginia 
Fine Arts 
Elizabeth Rust Williams, Virginia 
Journalism 
Stephanie Katrina Williams, New York 
Germanic Languages and Literatures 
Antonia Linda Frisch Wood, District of 
Columbia 
Political Science 
Becky Coulter Workman, 
Columbia 
Anthropology 
Margaret Ann Zales 
Columbia 
Psychology 
David Joel Zimmerman, Maryland 
Fine Arts 


District of 


ki, District of 


Allen Blair Corbett II, Michigan 
Zoology 

Janet Shields Dean, District of Columbia 
Mathematics (With Distinction ) 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


Carol Peterson North, Virginia 


Biology 


Lawrence Lee Pittman, Virginia 


Mathematics 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN GENERAL STUDIES 


John Oliver Bachert, Virginia 
Political Science 

Robert Earl Spruit, Virginia 
Political Science 


Arthur Edward Westmoreland, virgini 


Political Science 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Gale Hussman Arnold, Arkansas 
English Literature 
B.A. 1958, Washington University 
Walter Donovan Bailey, Virginia 
History 
B.A. 1966, Atlantic Christian College 
Monica D. Bell, District of Columbia 
Spanish Language and Literature 
B.A. 1967, Texas Christian University 
John Luick Brunner, District of Columbia 
Political Science 
B.A. 1964, DePaul University 
Patricia Murphy Carter, District of 
Columbia 
English Literature 
B.A. 1951, George Washington 
University 
Tandra Chaudhuri, District of Columbia 
History 
B.A. 1966, Vidya Sagar College for 
Women, India 
John Roger Desiderio, Jr., District of 
Columbia 
Political Science 
B.A. 1964, University of Maryland 
Judith Sarah Falken, Illinois 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
B.A. 1968, George Washington 
University 
Judith Mercer Gappa, California 
Musicology 
B.A. 1968, George Washington 
University 
Rosalyn Vita Ghitter, Virginia 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
B.S. 1958, Northwestern University 


Estelle Louise Grudzinski, District of 
Columbia 
Spanish Language and Literature 
B.A. 1968, George Washington 
University 
Alice Joyce Hall, Iowa 
American Civilization 
B.A. 1958, Mills College . 
John Mitchell Kirsch, Sr., Vir 
Sociology 
B.A. 1950, Gannon College 
Camille Smith Klein, Virginia , 
Speech Pathology and Audiolo8/ 
B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Gabriele Klika Leaubecker, Maryla ys 
Germanic Languages and Li 
B.A. 1966, University of Vienn, 
Austria d 
Rochelle Albin Levine, Marylan 
Psychology y 
B.A. 1966, Hofstra University 
Frank Lynford Lewis, Virginia 
Economics 
B.A. in Govt. 1960, George 
Washington University d 
Dale Arthur Madden, Marylan 
Mathematical Statistics, hE 
B.S. in Chem. 1955, M.S. in ho 
Massachusetts Institute of Te gi 
Susan Lynne Hilzenrath Mark, } 
Speech Pathology and AU 
B.A. 1968, George Washing 
University 
Marian Brooks Mason, Texas 
Sociology 


B.A. 1968, Howard University 


Edith 
vetersilia Mayo, Virginia 
B. 1951 ^A Civilization 
\. A G A, ye ‘ i 
Universi seorge Washington 
Ten Frederic i i 
ine Morris, District of 
Philosophy 
“A. 1963. N 
Orge We I— University 
; sle g, Distric "olumbi 
conomies. 28, District of Columbia 
I Me C olgate University 
ner Phillips, Maryland 


IStory 
BA y 
“A. 1968, Ge — 
wy iversity George Washington 
na Jean F ai ` 
Columbia einstein Sachs, District of 
Art Hi, 
A, ery and Criticism 
"erick joi, erty of Pennsylvania 
Slumbia n Scheuren, District of 


A: 
à A, 1o ematical Statistics 
Uy Stan v University 
ychology Virginia 


^t. 196 Te i 
College 3, W ashington and Jefferson 


Kent Burch Taylor, Virginia 
Psychology 
B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 
John Lawrence Van Dyke, District of 
Columbia 
Psychology 
B.A. 1963, George Washington 
University 
Kristen Paige Perry Vesell, Pennsylvania 
History 
B.A. 1960, Mary Washington College 
of the University of Virginia 
Andrea Marie Vojtko, District of 
Columbia 
Mathematics 
B.S. 1964, College Misericordia 
Jeffrey Donald Vowles, Washington 
Latin American Studies 
B.A. 1957, University of Washington 
Thomas Spaulding Willard, Maryland 
English Literature 
B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 
John Junior Williams, Maryland 
French Language and Literature 
B.A. 1955, Morgan State College 
Robert Motaño Zamora, Maryland 
Religion 
B.A. 1958, Loma Linda University 


MASTER OF FINE ARTS 


Humberto Jiminez, Virginia 


Painting 


B.F.A. 1956, Ohio University 


MASTER OF MUSIC 


Diana Roberts Molinari, District of 


Columbia 
Applied Music 


Mus.B. 1968, Peabody Institute of the 


City of Baltimore 


} 
MASTER OF SCIENCE 


Y Lee p... 
p erlenig Virginia 
“etn 58, Berea College 
limbi, Chih C hang, District of 
BS, igt cMistry 
» Saint Mary College 


Sevilla Delloson Detera, District of 
Columbia 
Biochemistry 
B.S. 1962, Mapua Institu 
Technology, Philippines 
Patricia Gavin Glasgow, Maryland 
Biology 
B.A. 1964, Un 
Riverside 


te of 


iversity of C alifornia, 
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Arnold Chester Johnston, Maryland 
Microbiology 
B.S. 1954, University of Maryland 
Ruby Kay Dawson Meyers, Maryland 
Mathematics 
B.S. 1966, Mary Washington College 
of the University of Virginia 
Herman Howard Miller, Louisiana 
Pharmacology 
B.S. 1967, Tulane University of 
Louisiana 


Jo-Anne Biggio Ruby, District of 
Columbia 
Anatomy 
B.S. 1967, George Washington 
University - 
Smith Sae Hoo, District of Columbia 
Anatomy 
B.A. 1966, Columbia Union Colles? 
Roberta Whiting Scherer, Maryland 
Physiology 
B.A. 1967, Thiel College 
Patricia Ann Tatem, District of 
Chemistry 
B.S. 1967, Bennett College, N.C- 


Columbia 


MASTER OF PHILOSOPHY 


James Byron Christian, Florida 
International Relations 
B.A. 1959, University of Montana 
Donald Louis Diffenbaugh, Virginia 
Political Science 
B.A. 1950, Huntington College 
M.A, 1952, Indiana University 
Paul Harold Douglas, Maryland 
American Civilization 
B.A. 1962, University of Connecticut 
M.A. 1964, University of Oregon 
Duane Conan Ellison, Maryland 
History 
B.A. 1958, M.A. 1964, University of 
Pittsburgh 
Theodore Frankel, Maryland 
International Relations 
B.A. 1943, Yeshiva University 
M.A. 1945, Columbia University 
Douglas Carleton Frechtling, District of 
Columbia 
Economics 
B.A. 1965, Hamilton College 
Jerry William Gaskill, Maryland 
Mathematics 
B.A. 1963, Oberlin College 
M.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 
William Hugh Girvan, Maryland 
Germanic Languages and Literatures 
B.A. 1947, Hamilton College 
M.A. 1949, Northwestern University 
Robert Clyde Harmon, Virginia 
Germanic Languages and Literatures 
B.A. 1952, M.A. 1961, University of 
Maine 
Joseph Ellsworth Himes, Virginia 
Physics 
B.S. 1961, George Washington 
University 


Harley Ross Jordan, Maryland 
Mathematical Statistics 
B.S. 1951, University of Denver 
Alvin Kaltman, Massachusetts 
Political Science pec 
B.A. 1960, University of the philippi“ 
M.S. 1964, Florida Institute 
Technology 
Bert Levy, Maryland 
Mathematical Statistics — 
B.S. 1962, District of Columbia 
Teachers College 
Ching-yuan Lin, Maryland 
Economics d 
B.A. 1955, National Taiwan Univers 
M.A. 1967, Vanderbilt UniversitY 
Imre Megyesi, District of Columbia 
Geology 
Diploma in Geology 1955, Eotvos 
Lorand University, Hung 
Wendell Beniah Nix, Virginia 
Physics : 
B.S. 1958, Auburn University 
Michael Warren Robbins, pistrict 
Columbia i 
American Civi 
B.A. 1960, Colgate Univ versity 
M.A. 1962, Johns Hopkins Uni 
John Dallas Robertson, Virgini 
Histor 
B.A. 1950. Randolph-Macon Collet 
S.T.B. 1952, Wesley Theolog! 
Seminar hee 
M.A. 1953, Vanderbilt University | 
Thomas Robert Robinson, 
Economics washing? 
B.A. in Govt. 1965, George 
University 


Peter 
Burt Dim id 
on Ross, District of Columbia Anthony Joseph Sulvetta, Virginia 


B oat ivilization Economics 
alifornia, Es S. 1959, University of B.A. in Govt. 1966, M.A. 1968, George 
Wi F.A, BO DU Washington University 
illiam Eu niversity of Iowa Jacqueline Horner Vergin, District of 
*public gene Snow, Jr., Dominican Columbia 
Economics American Civilization 
. in Govt. 1965, G B.A. 1954, College of St. Catherine 
Jniversity George Washington M.A. 1955, University of Minnesota 
Morton Werber, Maryland 


Psychology 
B.A. 1955, University of Maryland 


M.A. 1960, American University 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Arth 
ùr Ian A] 
E terman, M: 
Schology aryland 
ISSertatior 
iz 
"elingually ae of Recall for Language-related Sequenc 
Ms TU Temple University 
c. rows University 
ard Breen, Vi 
Weholon” irginia 
ISsertation: 
A, nods 
19 
MA E — Smith College 
George W ast 
hington Universit 
sien Chu, Maryland j 


at 
— Statistics 
ation: 
Some Results on Tests of Hypotheses of Separate Families of 


istribui 

ton 

M 49, N c "= Minimum Discrimination Information Statistic 
€ 7 

M; s. 1959, Ok hona: Cheng-chi University, China 

y anoma St ite U niversity 


es in the 


Intrinsic and Extrinsic Motivation in Changing Students’ Study 


Herb 
tbert 
M; H 


ISSert 
at 
4 61 te Immunity to Murine Leukemia Cells 
Mp. E olumbia U niversity 
(Phil, l Ee ard University 
96 
George Washington University 


*ster Di 
aoust, V 
Syc ology irginia 


I5; Sserta 

ition: 4 : 4 

etention An Investigation of Grouping in Serial Order Short-term 

960 
MA 9 64 niversity of Utah 
è 

4 arvey Fishes ge Washington University 
r 
E emistry nan, District of Columbia 
Bs Sertatio, 
n: 
MS. 19 l, Mas The Chemistry and Biology of Mutarotases 
^ - sachu:etts Institute of Technology 
Un nn G orge Washington University 
Bi Jartner, New York 

" iss emistry 

ertati 

auo; 

Mg 1963 963 Gou Endogenous Lipid Metabolism in 

l9gs zo cher College 

COrpge 
orge Washington University 


Us. 


the Isolated Perfused Rat Heart 
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John Peter Grothé, California 
Political Science . 
Dissertation: Attitude Change of American Tourists in the Soviet Union 

B.A. 1953, M.A. 1954, Stanford University 

Michael Martin Hart, Maryland 
Pharmacology d renal 
Dissertation: The Effect of o,p'-DDD on Steroid Production in the A 
Cortex of the Dog 

B.S. 1964, George Washington University 
M.S. 1966, University of Michigan 

Estelle Diane Irizarry, Virginia 
Spanish Literature 
Dissertation: Francisco Ayala: Relaciones entre su obra critica y te 
ficción 

B.A. 1959, Montclair State College 
M.A. 1963, Rutgers, the State University 

Adele Gillespie Jenney, Virginia 
American Literature 
Dissertation: The Irvingesque Story in the United States, 1820-1860 

B.A. 1951, Vassar-College 
M.A. 1952, Yale University 

Robert Emil Karlson, Virginia 
American Literature 
Dissertation: American Short Story Criticism, 1885-1919 

B.A. 1948, College of William and Mary 
M.A. 1957, Middlebury College 

Charles Jacob MacLean, Maryland 
Mathematical Statistics ess 
Dissertation: Statistical Inference within the Nonstationary Poisson Proc 

B.S. 1958, University of Wisconsin 
M.S. 1964, New York University 

Robert Franklin Marler, Jr., Pennsylvania 
American Literature 
Dissertation: The American Tale and Short Story, 1850-1861 

B.S.E. 1954, Princeton University 
M.A. 1961, George Washington University 

Yehuda Molk, District of Columbia 

Mathematical Statistics with Re 
Dissertation: On Estimation of Probabilities in Contingency Tables 
strictions on Marginals 
M.S. 1959, Hebrew University, Jerusalem 
Maxie Jo Nelson, Virginia d 
Biochemistry À 
Dissertation: DDT: A Study of Its Role as an Inducer of Protein synthesis 
the Macromolecular Level 
B.S. 1962, Mary Washington College of the University of Virginia 
M.S. 1967, M.Phil. 1969, George Washington University 
James William Pavlik, Illinois " 
Chemistry uinont p 
Dissertation: Photochemical and Thermal Addition of 9,10-Anthraq A daucts 
zide to Alkenes and the Chemistry of Spirocyclopropane Anthrone 
B.A. 1959, Carthage College 
M.S. 1961, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


rica con V 


Mate George Pohl, District of Columbia 
Sychology — ici ing Frontal 
issertation: Dissociation of Spatial Discrimination Deficits Following 

and Parietal Lesions in Monkeys , : 

^ “A. 1959. M. A. 1964, George Washington University 
"en Louis Rodis, Maryland 
lochemistry v : he Rat Heart 

B issertation: The Effect of Carnitine on Lipid Metabolism of the 

E 1963, Centre College of Kentucky 

la Phil, 1969, George Washington University 

ea Rosenberg, Maryland 
aemistry Phenyl Ethyl 
Issertation: The Photochemical Rearrangement of Substituted á 

B arbonates; A Photo-Fries Type Rearrangement 

M : 1963, Hunter College 

luj; S. 1966, University of Maryland 
ith Anne Segal, District of Columbia 
©onomics Diet of Low- 

.Ssertation: The Allocation of Public Funds to Improve the Di 

Income Families A 4 . 

) a In Govt. 1957, M.A. 1961, George Washington University 

und Jethalal Shah, Maryland 
demistry a i he Oxidation 
tssertation: Chromatographic and Spe Studies of the 
"oducts of p-Phenylenediamine and Resorcinol ia 

B.S. 1958, M.S. 1960, Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda, Indi 
Qu 1965, Catholic University of America 

> a7 Swisher, South Carolina 
‘ychology TE 
'ssertation: A Comparison of Color Flicker, Brightness Flicker, 
rightness Flicker in Heterochromatic Flicker Fusion Ws 

E 1962, M S. 1963, M.Phil. 1969, George Washington University 

~ den Wells II, District of Columbia 
“Ychology , sibility for 
Ssertation: An Experimental Study of the EST, y e 
"intentioned, Subintentioned, and Intentioned Death 
MA, 62, Tufts University : 
Andre : 1965, George Washington University 
Ch, orge Yartzoff, California 
hemistry 
ISSertation Structural Studies of | ^ 
Bs TosLerpenes from Jatropha gossypifolia L. 


Ms, 195€ University of the Pacific 


and Residual 


A ‘heti- 
Tetrahydrogossypibetilene and Gossypibeti 
6, Stanford University 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


Student Marshal: Kieron Finian Quinn 


JURIS DOCTOR 


Rich d, Virginia 
ard Aj. i n ichard Pearce Arnold, Virgin 
Wih Pe má ius EC 1967, Indiana University of 
961, U.S. Coast Guard Academy Pennsylvania 


am ŘE 


Gerald Edgar Baker, Maryland 
B.A. 1962, North Park College and 
Theological Seminary 
M.A.T. 1964, Northwestern University 
Gary Michael Baxter, District of 
Columbia 
B.S. 1967, Arizona State University 
Steven Ross Bechtel, Florida 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1967, Tulane University of 
Louisiana 
Patricia Louise Brown, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Charles Pollard Cocke, Virginia 
B.S. in Com. 1965, University of 
Virginia 
Alan Edward D'Appolito, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1967, University of Maryland 
Jo Benson Fogel, Maryland 
B.A. 1966, Duke University 
Don Louis Harding, Idaho 
B.B.A. 1964, George Washington 
University 
William Harold Hodge, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.S. in E.E. 1963, University of 
Arkansas 
M.S. in E.E. 1965, University of New 
Mexico 
John David Holum, District of Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1963, Northern State College 
Susan Jennifer Johnson, District of 
Columbia 
B.S. 1963, University of Pennsylvania 
Edward Joel Kessler, Virginia 
B.S. (E.E.) 1967, George Washington 
University 


Richard Allen Killworth, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1965, M.A. 1966, Purdue 
University EU 
Daryll Norman Love, District of 
Columbia 
(With Honors) j 
B.A. 1963, University of Minnesol 
Joseph Raymond Lundy, Illinois 
(With Honors) oM 
B.A. 1962, Princeton University 
John James Pagano III, Marylan 
B.A. 1967, Bucknell University 
Harry Lee Ponder III, District 0: 
Columbia 
B.A. 1964, University of Arkansas 
Kieron Finian Quinn, District 0! 
Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. in F.S. 1963, Georgetown 
University E 
Billy Wayne Richardson, Virgini? 
(With Honors) y 
B.S, 1963, U.S. Coast Guard Academ 
Victor Siber, Viegas wid 
B.E.E. 1964, Pratt Institu 4 
M.S. 1966, Rensselaer Po ytechok 
Institute 4 
Gary Audric Smith, Maryland 
B.A. 1967, University of M 
John M. Stuckey, Jr., Virginia 
(With Honors) E! 
B.A. 1961, M.A. 1963, Louisian® 
State University ork } 
William Hugh Townsend, New Y | 
B.A. 1963, University of 
Carolina at Chapel H1 n E 
SEB A. 1965, Syracuse UBI 
Tyson Wade Whiteside, V 
B.A. 1966, University of 


MASTER OF LAWS 


John David Atlas, New Jersey 
B.A. 1965, University of Miami 
LL.B. 1968, Boston University 

James Baird, Virginia 

Labor Law (With Highest Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Michigan State University 
J.D. 1968, University of Wisconsin 

Richard Sanford Becker, District of 
Columbia 
(With Highest Honors) 

B.A. 1964, Miami University 

J.D. 1967, University of Michigan 


nia ) 
pos | 
Labor Law (With Hi e s 
B.A. 1961, University of sity 
J.D. 1967, American ral 
David Ellis Blabey, New 
B.A. 1965, Hamilton aer 
J.D. 1968, Cornell Univer?" ia 
Harvey Samuel Brosler, Mee W 
Government procurem? npectió 
B.S. 1959, University sew 
LL.B. 1966, Eastern Co 


Marshall Fox Berman, Virg! 


LW; 
‘A | Bryant, Arkansas 
LLB. Te Ouachita Baptist University 
Michael He 3, University of Arkansas 
(With en Collora, Pennsylvania 
BA, 19 Highest Honors) 
LL TA University of Virginia 
toneficid n Harvard University 
Mumbia ior Jr., District of 
TEN toe Williams College 
68, Yale University 


Ro 
Ber - 
Bs Henry Dusberger, Illinois 


. 196 
lino 4, J.D. 1966, University of 
ard La 
UM Griffin, Virginia 
Of Noro LB: 1952, University 
BA. 19 arolina at Chapel Hill 
Univers: 68, Inter-American 
Radwan Sity of Puerto Rico 
Public Intervene 
m ternational and 
(With p. dV Law 
LLB. 19 Highest Honors) 
Syria ^95, University of Aleppo, 


M 
liy CL. 1968 


E » University of Miami 


nn 
(With t Jones-Bateman, New York 
Bs 1955 "ry. Honors) 

La, 1968 E Coast Guard Academy 
Fowzi g, iversity of Maryland 
Public | assim, District of Columbia 
"€ ternational and 
(Wi Parative Law 

License i nest Honors) 

W 1965, University of 
MOL 19: Syria D 
68, University of Miami 


James John Keightley, Virginia 
Taxation 
B.A. 1964, Villanova University 
LLB. 1967, Cornell University 
David Lee Mahan, Maryland 
B.A. 1963, University of Kentucky 
LL.B. 1966, Indiana University 
Bruce Lowry McDonald, Maryland 
Administrative Law: Economic 
Regulation (With Highest Honors) 
B.A. 1963, LL.B. 1966, Harvard 
University 
John Sanders Miller III, New York 
Government Procurement Law 
B.A. 1959, Hamilton College 
LL.B. 1962, University of Virginia 
Richard Paul Noland, Texas 
B.A. 1965, J.D. 1966, University of 
Texas at Austin 
Joseph Michael Quinlan, New York 
B.S.S. 1963, Fairfield University 
J.D. 1966, Fordham University 
Eric Scott Sirulnik, Massachusetts 
B.A. 1965, Franklin and Marshall 
College 
J.D. 1968, Boston University 
Richard William Tomeo, Virginia 
Taxation 
B.A. 1963, LL.B. 1966, University 


of Connecticut 


MASTER OF COMPARATIVE LAW 


Joselito Bucoy de Leon, Virginia 
B.A. 1962, Ateneo de Zamboanga, 


Philippines 


LL.B. 1966, Ateneo de Manila, 


Philippines 


MAS P 
TER OF COMPARATIVE LAW (American Practice) 


nardo y. 
of pot of Bravo, Maryland 
Havana, Tem 1942, University 


Jorge Fernandez, 


Virginia bir 
Doctor en Derecho 1952, University 


of Havana, Cuba 


Kuang-Hsung Joseph Chuang, Maryland 


International Trade 


DOCTOR OF JURIDICAL SCIENCE 


Dissertation: A Composite Study of Legal Aspect to Investment in China 
(Republic of), Japan, Korea (Republic of), and Philippines 


LL.B. 1964, Soochow University, Taiwan 


LL.M. 1966, Chung-Hsing University, Taiwan 
LL.M. 1968, University of California, Berkeley 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


Student Marshal: Rodolfo Laporta 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (Civil Engineering) 


Rodolfo Laporta, District of Columbia 
Humberto Arturo Olivero, District of 
Columbia 


Jack Albert Schaeffer, District of 
Columbia ial 
William Robert Schafer, Virginia 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (Electrical Engineering) 


Leonard Benjamin Sirota, Massachusetts 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (Mechanical Engineering) 
Bijan Modaressi, Virginia 


MASTER OF ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 


David Joseph Bilger, Maryland 
B.E.E. 1964, Georgia Institute of 
Technology 

Walter John Burmeister, Virginia 
B.S. 1961, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 

George Robert Ciavarella Cavell, 
California 
B.S. 1948, Yale University 

Ralph Willard Cooley, Maryland 
B.S. 1958, University of Maryland 

Charles Edwin Couchman III, Maryland 
B.S. in M.E. 1963, University of 
Maryland 

John Francis Doheny, Maryland 
B.S. 1246, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. in E.E. 1957, U.S. Naval 
Postgraduate School 

Joseph James Fortuna, Maryland 
B.S. 1960, Allegheny College 

George Dobroslav Halushynsky, 
Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1956, Case Western 

Reserve University 


Robert Green Kugler, Jr., Maryland 
B.A. 1966, B.E. 1967, Rutgers, 
State University : 

Adel Mahmoud Labib, Pennsylvan® 
B.E.E. 1965, George Wa 
University 4 

Boris Levine, Maryland > 
B.M.E. 1934, Polytechnic Institut? 
of Brooklyn bia 

John Merrill Lord, District of Ceri 
B.S. in E.E. 1964, Norwich UAI 

John Joseph Marino, Virginia petrol! 
B.S. in E.E. 1963, University 2 ginis 

Thomas Lawrence McFadden, ity 
B.E.E. 1962, Villanova pi 

John Edward Moye, Mary!a of 
BS. in EE. 1961, Newark Coles? 
Engineering 

Frank Karl Price, Maryland Colles? 
BS. in E.E. 1964, Newark 
of Engineering 

Jorge Vicente Ribas, Maryland... of 
B.M.E. 1963, Catholic UniV 
America 


ET Gerald Rothman, Maryland 
c E.E. 1964, University of 
àcob S; m 
E Sakwa, Maryland 
>. 1961, University of Maryland 


Vytas Albert Tarulis, District of 


Columbia 
B.E.E. 1965, George Washington 


University 


MASTER OF SCIENCE 


Chaf 
© Omar Abou-Ric 
Networks ou-Richeh, Lebanon 
‚S. (E.E.) 1968, Geor 'ashi 
niversity 968, George Washington 
Abdel-Monei istri 
Columbia eim Akkoush, District 
E Engineering 
Tec 1968, Cairo University, Egy 
T Harold Brennan, Ohio iens 
mM Science 
A, > Vi 
ae De, Villa Madonna College 
E embert Cockrell, Virginia 
Bs x munications 
p Carolina 1963, University of South 
Ob, n 
Peele Drummond, Virginia 
B ewan 
d Z.E. 1962, University 
Qu] gland ee din 
ric Espeland, J irgini 
! , Jr., Vir 
Fields and Waves "» 
"^ In E.E, 1966, University 
ieryand , University of 
Eod Falconer, Maryland 
BE ^ munications 
y E 1962, Gannon College 
mn Fishlowitz, Maryland 
CRM Mechanics 
Tt Lee Hi 
pi? . 
Electronics ^s Ohio 
"3. 9 . 
Joseph E Ohio Northern University 
er Hirl, Maryland 
Bg in ^U Science 
Notre 1959, University of 
egvereet Jones, Maryland 
BME T Engineering 
orge Tho 59, General Motors Institute 
ER r Kiebuzinski, Maryland 
BSE Ti Systems ; 
sep), Ae University of Connecticut 
Oneness irk, Virginia 
bs | ations Research 


In " 
Ragin Economics, Politics, and 
it 


Ema 


ceri 
Institute 128 1964, Massachusetts 


le of Technology 


Gerald Edward Kissel, Maryland 
Communications 
BS. in E.E. 1968, Purdue University 
Burton Ralph Klein, Massachusetts 
Electronics 
BS. in E.E. 1965, Tufts University 
Joseph Edward Knepley, Maryland 
Controls and Systems 
B.E.E. 1960, Villanova University 
William Francis Koch, Maryland 
Communications 
B.E.E. 1964, Villanova University 
Arthur Webster Lucas, Jr., Maryland 
Mechanical Engineering 
B.S. (M.E.) 1969, George Washington 
University 
Jasper Giuseppe Maltese, Maryland 
Operations Research 
B.S. 1961, Fairleigh Dickinson 
University 
Donald Lee McClure, Maryland 


Electronics 
B.S. 1962, North Carolina Agricultural 


and Technical State University 
Maurice Millman, Maryland 
Operations Research 
B.S. 1960, California State Polytechnic 
College, San Luis Obispo 
Javad M. Nilforoush, District of 
Columbia 


Structural Mechanics 
B.E. 1963, American University of 
Beirut, Lebanon 
William Thomas Packard II, New York 
Mechanical Engineering 
B.S. (M.E.) 1969, George 
Washington University 
Benjamin Henry Penniston, Maryland 
Controls and Systems 
B.M.E. 1961, Pratt Institute 
Charles Quintavell, Jr., Virginia 
Communications 
B.S. in E.E. 1959, Newark College of 
Engineering 
Ronald Emerson Ruksznis, Maryland 
Computer Science 


B.S. in E.E. 1967, University of Maine 


Aaron Arthur Sanders, Ohio James Ahmed Walker, District of 


Measurement Science Columbia 
B.S. 1962, University of Michigan Communications 
John Moody Saunders, Virginia B.S. 1964, Pennsylvania State 
Networks University d 
B.E.E. 1966, George Washington Donald Joseph Waltman, Jr., Marylan 
University Electronics ; 
Vincent John Serafino, Virginia BS. in E.E. 1965, Virginia Polytechnit 
Communications Institute 
B.S. in E.E. 1964, Drexel Institute of Henry Keith Whitesel, Maryland 
Technology Electronics 


B.S. 1963, Antioch College 


DOCTOR OF SCIENCE 


Wayne James Fischer, Maryland 
Networks ó asive 
Dissertation: Optimum Random Search Procedures for Detecting Ev 
Targets 
B.S. in E.E. 1961, M.S. in E.E.1962, Lehigh University 
John Oreste Geremia, Maryland 
Fluid Mechanics he solid 
Dissertation: An Experimental Investigation of Turbulence Effects at t 
Boundary Using Flush Mounted Hot Film Sensors 
B.A. 1958, B.S. 1961, Columbia University 
M.S. in Engr. 1964, George Washington University 
Douglas Linwood Jones, Virginia 
Theoretical and Applied Mechanics 
Dissertation: A Continuum Theory of Dislocations and Dislocation Loops 
B.M.E. 1963, M.S. in Engr. 1965, George Washington University 
Jack Kranton, Maryland 
Engineering Administration and Systems Science trol with 
Dissertation: Application of Optimal Control Theory to Attitude Con 
Control Moment Gyroscopes (CMGs) 
B.E.E. 1951, City College, New York 
M.S. in E.E. 1958, Drexel Institute of Technology 
Douglas Edward MacDonald, District of Columbia 
Theoretical and Applied Mechanics | M etals for 
Dissertation: A Lattice Theory for the Strain Energies of Simple 
Isothermal and Isentropic Deformations 
B.E.E. 1965, M.S. in Engr. 1967, George Washington University 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Student Marshal: Jane Anne Cirker 


BACHELOR OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


Jessica Carter Antkowski, Illinois Margaret Ann McCourt, Virginia 
History Elementary Education 

Jane Anne Cirker, New York Donna May Moyer, Virginia 
Elementary Education English vanis 

Anna Kay Hurley, Virginia Pamela Hoffman Onyx, Pennsy 
Social Studies French 


Dianne Joan Lerner, Maryland 
Elementary Education 


Kath] rict o 

cen Eliz: i istri 

E ue Reilly, District of 
Elementary Education 


Patricia Hilliard Robinson, District of 


Columbia 
Elementary Education 
Kathleen Anne Schutzman, Virginia 


English 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


loh 
nD i 
unham Pitzer, Virginia 


Glenda Eileen Sweeney, Virginia 


MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


Elai 
ne Paduan 
: ano Abrams n 
Guidance rams, Maryland 
Helen — Columbia Union College 
= alker Beals, Virginia 
cod Administration 
MA > ` en University 
nest 7, George Washington 
eth / Bn istri 
Cc. Bronz, District of 
gl Education 
los ^ 66, Washington University 
E Brown, Jr., Maryland 
BA Em Education 
Wendolyn i aW University 
t all Brunson, District of 
le r 
Bs pente Administration 
tache. District of Columbia 
ers College 


"ankie 
M `, , 
olumbia Caldwell, District of 


R 


lement: 
Bs. 1945. De Administration 
; » District of C » 
dio chers College of Columbia 
nn Cooke Distri 
- , Distric ] i 
p adult Education ict of Columbia 
. 1961 ation 
Mer k posent of Minnesota 
: ene Corpening, Delaw: 
eci , Dela 
Pecial Education E v 


>. 1963 ; 
and Teoh’ North Carolina Agricultural 


BO Denn ne 
Maryland aniel Crenshaw, 


Ele 
m 
Bs jo *ntary Administration 


MBA. lose Coppin State College 
ul Esch ry! merican University 
Phys; uvall, Virginia ee 

Bs ss Education 

an » College of William and 


àrd Jos 
„~ 9Seph Fitzpatrick 
Bs Ondary Lum, Maryland 
4 S ducation 
» St. John's University, N.Y. 


John Edward Flynn, Maryland 
Secondary Administration 
B.A. 1965, Washington College 
James William Franklin, Maryland 
Secondary Administration 
B.A. 1966, University of Maryland 
Donald Joseph Fugel, Virginia 
Secondary Administration 
B.S. 1962, District of Columbia 
Teachers College 
Russell Harold Gordon, Maryland 
Special Education 
B.S. 1958, Central State College, Ohio 
Gloria Wilkerson Greene, District of 
Columbia 
Curriculum 
B.S. 1953, District of Columbia 
Teachers College 
Charles Ralph Harpole, Maryland 
Elementary Administration 
B.A. 1950, Grinnell College 
Ruth Lenore Hoctor, Virginia 
Elementary Administration 
B.S. 1942, Indiana State University 
Herbert Humes, District of Columbia 
Elementary Administration 
B.S. 1959, Bethune-Cookman College 
Johnny Ernest Johnson, Maryland 


Guidance 
B.S. 1953, Savannah State College 
District of 


Shirley Winder Jones, 
Columbia 
Elementary Admi 
B.S. 1962, Bowie State College 
Ronald Walter Kayser, Maryland 
Physical Education 
B.S. 1964, Shepherd College 
Bruce Linn Keith, Virginia 
Physical Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1968, George 
University 
Sister Brigid Ann Kelleher, Maryland 
Guidance 
B.A. 1964, Trinity 


nistration 


Washington 


College, D.C. 


eS ee r 


—— ——— 


Cx 
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John Bernard Kennedy, Virginia 
Adult Education 
B.S. in Ae.E. 1960, Boston University 
Doris Simmons Knight, Maryland 
Guidance 
B.S. 1949, Elizabeth City State College 
Amy Jane Ladley, Virginia 
Reading 
B.A. in Ed. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Mary Norquest Lindholm, Virginia 
Guidance 
B.S. 1963, Madison College 
Gary Ralston Long, Maryland 
Guidance 
B.A. 1961, B.S. 1962, Ohio State 
University 
Andrew Burnett Lyles, District of 
Columbia 
Guidance 
B.S. 1960, District of Columbia 
Teachers College 
Edward Alton McClain, Jr., Maryland 
Physical Education 
B.S. 1962, District of Columbia 
Teachers College 
William Arthur McKee, Maryland 
Secondary Administration 
B.S. in Ed. 1966, Indiana University 
of Pennsylvania 
Marilyn Block Meyers, Maryland 
Rehabilitation Counseling 
B.A. 1952, Goucher College 
Tony Minus, District of Columbia 
Guidance 
B.S. 1962, Benedict College 
Marianna Page MacWilliam O’Dwyer, 
New York 
Student Personnel Work in Higher 
Education 
B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Ethel Mae Parker, District of Columbia 
Special Education 
B.S. 1947, District of Columbia 
Teachers College 


EDUCATION 


Louise Berry Bottomley, Maryland 
Guidance 

B.A. 1954, West Virginia University 

Ed.M. 1964, University of Maryland 


William Hoyle Ragsdale, Jr., Maryland 
Human Growth and Development 
B.A. 1968, George Washington 
University 
Earl Moody Rector, Sr., Virginia 
Elementary Administration 
B.S. in Ed. 1965, Youngstown 
University 1 
Eleanora Marshall Ridgley, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Administration 
B.S. 1956, District of Columbia 
Teachers College 
James Cornelius Roane, Maryland 
Special Education j 
B.S. 1966, District of Columbia 
Teachers College 
Karen Theresa Saur, District of Co 
Special Education 
B.A. 1966, Chestnut Hill College 
Earnest Marlyn Snyder, Virginia 
Physical Education 
B.A. in Ed. 1955, Glenville State 
College EU 
Marcia Elizabeth Thompson, Virgin 
Elementary Education : 
B.A. in Ed. 1962, George Washington 
University 
Lois Ann Topping, Virginia 
Guidance SD. 
B.A. 1961, Augustana College» 
James Edward Vandell, Virginia 
Physical Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1956, Morris Harvey 
College 
Larry Lloyd Watson, Maryland 
Guidance 
B.S. 1965, University of Nebraska! 
Omaha land 
James Russell Wingrove, a 
Employee Developmen! pa 
B.S. 1962, California State Colles® 
Carl Eugene Zaleski, Virginia 
Physical Education A 
BS. in PE. 1959, George Wash 


University 


lumbis 


SPECIALIST 


Earl Dean Hensley, Maryland 
Guidance 

B.A. 1961, Lynchburg Collett ig 

Ed.M. 1965, University O 


E T ine Wagoner, Virginia 
Anna Rose Kogel, Virginia EE o 
Pecial Education 


College, W.Va. 

sS. 1965, Ohio State University B.S. pee oi Boana hlao 
“A. in Ed. 1967, George Washington M.A. in à 

University University 


DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


Sy i 2.2 
Ylvia Dunnavant Allen, Virginia PE d 
“mentary Administration I Teacher: Selecte 
issertation : Expectations for the Virginia uri mtt State and Local 
'eaching Ability Requirements as Revealed by 
" Ourses of Study 
S. In Ed, 1940, Longwood College e 
Bye In Ed. 1948, George Washington University 
“lyn Depew Baggs, Virginia Me 
Cacher Education : - d Children in a Resi- 
İssertation: Training the Teacher of Emotionally Disturbe 
Ba "al Treatment Center 
M - 1940, San Jose State College 
Rog “A, 1942, University of California, Los Angeles 
^d Curtis Bowen, Virginia "T 
“ministration and Supervision : ion of Inexperienc 
ers in the Fairfax County, Virginia, School Sy 
Choo] y 
M in Ed. 1960, California State College, Pa. . 
lame Ed. 1963, George Washington University 
Ahn Decker, Maryland xd 
.Ilinstration and Supervision 4 Youth Corps 
Dissertation: An Analytie Description of the Neighborhood 
B gram in Prince Georges County, Maryland 
, D Ed. 1949, Mansfield State College M 
Danie} Be Ed. 1967, George Washington University 
Tes TY Fleming, Jr „ Virginia dde: 
tacher Education lly Supported Teacher Institu 
i» s€t tation: A Legislative History of Federally 


k istory and Social Sciences . ; 
lotn By, M.A. 1954, West Virginia University 
ers Kn: " R 
Tes Dipe, Virginia LE 
Cacher ducation on in the West Virginia State 
C e tion: A Status Study of Teacher Education in 
BA ba 1968 ‘ 
Lin e. 1934, She herd College Lu: 
Mein Eq, 1942. APC. 1965, George Washington University 
buts, Jr. M la d 
ety Administra t of the 
Disse ary Administration he Establishment and Developmen 
C lon: A Historical Study of the Esta i m University 
Bs ollege of General Studies of The George Washingto 


"l 
MA? » “airmont State College S: 1 
Ed. 1965, George Washington University 


SS 


SSS 
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Edgar Allen Reeves, Jr., Maryland 
Adult Education 


Dissertation: A Comparative Study of Behavioral Styles as Measu 
Job Analysis Interest Measurement (JAIM) of Retired Adult Partici 


red by the 
jpation and 


Nonparticipation in the Institute of Lifetime Learning, Washington, D.C. 


B.S. 1949, University of Wyoming 


Ed.M. 1959, Colorado State University 


Harold Edward Stufft, Maryland 
Administration and Supervision 


Dissertation: The Initial Teaching Alphabet: A Comparison of 
in a Reading Program in Relation to a Program Using Traditiona 
B.S. in Ed. 1954, Towson State College 
Ed.M. 1962, University of Maryland 


yenes 
Its Efjectivent 
1 Orthograph 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Student Marshal: Norman Gabriel Oglesby 


BACHELOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


John West Benton, New Jersey 
Business Administration 

William Earl Diebner, Maryland 
Business Administration 

Steven Alan Fine, New Jersey 
Business Administration 

Thomas Patrick Friese, Virginia 
International Business 

Gary Charles Granoff, New York 
Accounting 

Dale Stanley Gustavson, District of 

Columbia 

Business and Economic Statistics 

James Russell Guthrie, New York 
Business Administration 

John Thomas Hunsucker, California 
Business Administration 


Jr., virgini 


Albert Andrew Muhlbauer, 
Accounting vis 
James Emmett Murphy, Virginia 
Business Administration inia 
Benard Sharb Pergerson, Jr.» Virg 
Business Administration pia 
Mary Joan Schwartz, District of Colum 
Business Administration 
Walter Franklin Simon, Mary 
Business Administration d 
Howard Lee Skinner, Marylan 
Business Administration, 
James Edward Squier, Virginia 
Business Administration is 
James Russell Stoker, Pennsylvan 
Accounting 


land 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN GENERAL STUDIES 


Hugh Sommerville Aitken, Virginia 
Business Administration 

Donald Lloyd Bagnall, Maryland 
Business Administration 

Harry Walter Bleh, Ohio 
Business Administration 
(With Distinction ) 

Franklin Wood Carter, Missouri 
Business Administration 

Ernest Clarence Elmore, Minnesota 
Business Administration 


Charles Arthur Houseman, Jr., Virginia 


Business Administration 


Henry Chester Langworthy, Jr., Maryland 


Business Administration 


Charles Perkins Martin, Jt virginia 
Business Administration . i; 
Samuel Byrom Murphey, ' 
Business Administration jand 
Norman Gabriel Oglesby, 
Business Administrat 
(With Distinction) of 
Billy Murray Owen, Virginia 
Business Administration , ia 
Merril Clyde Pinkepank, V 
Business Administration, gn 
Gerard Henry Plageman *"» 
Business Administration 
Jack Lester Snyder, Indiana 
Business Administration 


jon 


usiness Administration 
Yatts, Virginia 
St. CI» Administration 
c^ air Webb, Virginia 
ness Administration 


Boyce 


loh 
n Russel] Tucker, Jr., North Carolina 


David August Wente, Virginia 
Business Administration 

George Arthur Wickman, Maryland 
Business Administration 

Richard Stephen Zeisel, Maryland 
Business Administration 


MASTER OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


Barb 
iim Barnett, New York 
BA. 1967 dministration 
Long ond C.W. Post College of 
harles —— University 
Publi ayne Clark, Maryland 
A 1963 dministration 
rald c : Ohio State University 
v^ Goldman, Virginia 
“tic Administration 


In Go } 
University Vt. 1953, George Washington 


Hope Marindin, District of Columbia 
Public Administration 
B.A. 1948, Swarthmore College 
Douglas Presley Scott, Virginia 
Public Administration 
B.A. 1964, M.Phil. 1969, George 
Washington University 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Levit Bissel] 


Ahrens i 
: Internati rens, Jr., Connecticut 


i Onal Business 
BET. iste ‘ale University 
viti Trad American Institute for 
Cid A À 
Heal nderson, Maryland 
US i er Administration 
hiversity - 1966, West Virginia 


P 
"lip wn! 


i Business Beaumont, Virginia 
ps. 194 yyer ministration 
h Richard zona State University 


Becker, Virgini 
ul . S5 Administration - 
li Lam, Ollege of Saint Thomas 

à Busin, Onte Bee, Virginia 

eA. 1963, p dministration 
Bar , agw Young University 

tal » New Jersey 
"A, ee er Administration 
1ersity Ulgers, the State 


Berman, Maryland 
S. 19g, ^ Administration 


Tt d 
Heal a Birdzell, Indiana 
Me - 1961 T€ Administration 
à Wai e : abash College 
pettiness arlton, Jr., Texas 
5. 1950 > exministration 
Xas A&M University 


Robert Stewart Condry, Virginia 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1959, Morris Harvey College 
William Felice Cracker, Jr., Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.E.E. 1964, Villanova University 
Richard Steele Davenport, Virginia 
International Business 
B.S. in E.E. 1966, University of Texas 
at Austin 
Louis Albert de Bettignies, France 
International Business 
Diplome de l'Ecole Superieure de 
Commerce et d'Administration des 
Enterprises, 1967, Lille, France 
Gerald F. Dunaway, Maryland 
International Business 
B.A. 1968, University of Maryland 
John Lee Eidem, Minnesota 
Business Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1960, University 
Dakota 
James Medric Eubanks, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1966, University of Maryland 
Jon Edward Falck, Maryland 
International Business 
B.A. 1964, University of Maryland 
Neale Roger Goodman, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1965, State University of 
New York at Buffalo 


of North 


52 


Campbell Watkins Gray, Jr., Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1952, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 
Ronald Max Guiberson, Washington 
Business Administration 
B.A. in B.A. 1961, University of 
Washington 
Charles Edward Hardaway, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1955, Ohio Wesleyan University 
Allen Burton Heard, Texas 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1958, University of Texas at 
Austin 
Frederick Anderson Huestis, Virginia 
International Business 
B.A. 1963, Gettysburg College 
Peter Robert Julicher, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Everett Edward Kavanaugh, Jr., 
Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1963, Georgetown University 
Brian Edward Keeley, Florida 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1967, Miami University 
Jackie Don King, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1965, Indiana University 
Fred Stefan Kolm, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1955, University of Nebraska at 
Omaha 
Charles Edward Kuebler, New York 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1967, Wagner College 
Homer Preston Leedy, Ohio 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1964, U.S. Naval Academy 
James Robert Len, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1959, Cornell University 
Brian Charles Lockwood, Arizona 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1963, Arizona State University 
Bernard Leroy Lynch, Jr., Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1968, George Washington 
University 
Francis Xavier Mallgrave, Jr., Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1968, University of Maryland 


Kenneth Mateland Manning, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1964, George Washington 
University 
Joseph William Maurer, Maryland 
Business Administration — 
B.S. in B.A. 1952, Lehigh University 
George Gilfoil McGuire, Mary: 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1963, University of Notre Dame 
Michael Thomason McRee, 
Business Administration 
B.S. in E.E. 1966, University of 
Mississippi 
James Harold Morey, New York 
Health Care Administration. ersity 
B.A. 1967, Saint Lawrence Univ 
Grant Edward Morris, Jr., D 
Columbia 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1968, George W! 
University : 
Roy William Muth, Mee 
Business Administra 
B.S. 1954, U.S. Military Academy 
Richard Dennis O'Keefe, Vir 
Business Administra’ 
B.S. 1960, US. Air Force Academ 
Sister Marie-Therese Perdriault, 
Massachusetts , 
Health Care Administration 
BS. in Nursing 1967, Catholic 
University of America " 
James Francis Phalen, Marylan 
Health Care Administration oe 
B.A. 1967, Saint Michael's Co 
Ross Alden Powell, Washit 
Business Administration  . . 
B.A. in Ed. 1960, Cen washing" 
State College ppe 
Richard Clay Purvis, henr 
Business Adminis 1 
BB A. 1966, George Washington 
University — 
Rene Manuel Ramos, Virginia 
Accounting 
Certified Public Accountant 1946, 
University of Havana, , 
Ronald Ray Rees, Georgi? — . 
Health Care Administ! ation 
B.S. 1967, Columbia 4 d 
Richard Dennis Rose, Mary 
Business Administration, 


B.S. 1964, Bradley Univers! 


Thom: 
9mas Albert Rota, Maryland 


qum Administration 
^.^. 1968, George W i 
University seorge Washington 
x Rothman, New Jersey 
BS DT Administration 
Richard A: Monmouth College, N.J. 
vt drian Scholtes, Maryland 
BS —Ó Administration [ 
^. eS, U.S. Military Academy 
M ictor Sheldon, € alifornia 
` e Business 
University 62, Georgetown 
Trence E; 
nce Edward Shinnick, District of 


Slumbia 
l in MS Administration 
hiversitn 1962, Carnegie-Mellon 
-B. 1965 
LL M, 1967, 
Diversity 
ac ck : 
ust Shockley, District of Columbia 
BA c Administration 
tene E. 8, Hollins College 
i Snyder, Virginia 
BA. 1958. o dministration 
~“, University of Rocheste 
Có Sood, Maryland f 
Bs national Business 
Win; ysics) 1954. C 
pilam and Mare » College of 
> (Gen, J 
Winoie Engr.) 1954, University of 


Aber Harris S 
«Fis Sowe , 
B, Health Care Adm : 5 Maryli 
A. 68 \dministration 
^ University of Hawaii 


University of Notre Dame 
George Washington 


Jerry Wayne Spencer, North Carolina 
Business Administration 
B.Gen.Ed. 1966, University of 

Nebraska at Omaha 
Alan Jerome Sprintz, Pennsylvania 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1963, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Robert John Tice, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1964, St. Francis College, Pa. 
Verlon Kenneth Vrana, Virginia 
Personnel Administration 
B.B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Relph John Waite III, Virginia 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1967, Northeastern 
University 
Paul Frederick Wallner, Virginia 
Personnel Administration 
B.A. 1962, University of Montana 
Joseph Donald Warren, Jr., Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1963, Lamar State College of 
Technology 
Dave Henry Watts, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1968, George Washington 
University 
David Frank Whealdon, Ohio 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1956, Miami University 
Gary LeRoy Whitaker, New Mexico 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1958, Eastern New Mexico 


University 


MASTER OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Michael Correra, Maryland 
Public Administration 
B.S. in C.E. 1953, University of 


Rhode Island 


§ 
Owden Came 
r 


Matgeme On Ager, Maryland 
h 


nt Science — Operations 


Bs 
lo > 19 
ph Bo U.S. Naval Academ 
J » California " 
S. 1946 1; anagement 

S. Naval Academy 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN ADMINISTRATION 


William Harry Baker, Virginia 
Business Management 
B.S. in Gen.Std. 1968, George 
Washington University 
Norman Lee Beal, Virginia 
Management Engineering 
B.S. in Ind.Mgt. 1963, University of 


Akron 


Carl Truman Bell, District of Columbia 
Management Science—Operations 
Research 

B.A. 1961, University of Illinois 

Joseph Francis Bellochi, Virginia 

Industrial Personnel Management 
B.S. 1961, University of Nebraska at 
Omaha 

Norman Roy Blinn, Maryland 

Business Management 
B.S. 1962, Lewis College 

Floyd Davis Bowdey, Virginia 

Systems Management 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. in Aerology 1953, U.S. Naval 
Postgraduate School 

William Grant Boyer, District of 

Columbia 

International Commerce 
B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 

Richard Tennyson Bright II, Virginia 
Management Engineering 

B.S. 1966, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 

Donald Lawrence Caskey, Virginia 

Industrial Personnel Management 
B.B.A. 1951, University of Mississippi 

James Pagaud Coleman, Virginia 

Automatic Data Processing 
B.S. 1939, U.S. Naval Academy 

Reuel Warren Curtis, Virginia 

Systems Management 
B.S. in Bus.&Engr.Adm. 1948, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
J.D. 1957, Georgetown University 

John Richard Dunham, Jr., Virginia 
Management Engineering 

B.Gen.Ed. 1965, University of 
Nebraska at Omaha 

Thomas Michael Dykers, Jr., Virginia 

Systems Management 
BS. 1952, U.S. Naval Academy 

James Thomas Ewell, Jr., Virginia 

Automatic Data Processing 
B.S. 1935, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 
Robert Wayne Feldhousen, Virginia 
Management Engineering 
B.S. in C.E. 1959, University of 
Nebraska 
Edward Francis Flaherty, District of 
Columbia 
Business Financial Management 
B.A. 1967, University of Wyoming 


Dennis Emanuel Fuller, Virginia 
Management Engineering 
B.Ae. 1959, Auburn University x 
Joseph Clement Gallo, Pennsylvania 
Automatic Data Processing 
B.S. in Econ. 1966, Villanova 
University 
William Evan Gildow, Virginia 
Management Engineering 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University J 
Kenneth Edward Godfrey, Virginia 
Management Engineering — . 
B.S. 1958, Virginia Military Institute 
Robert Franklin Gower, Virginia 
Automatic Data Processing 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Naval Academy 
M.A. 1963, George Washington 
University à 
Robert Arthur Hackett, Virginia 
Industrial Personnel Management 
B.S. 1951, U.S. Merchant Marine 
Academy 
Gerry Wayne Hall, Georgia 
Business Management 
B.S. in Ind.Mgt. 1967, Georgia Institu 
of Technology E 
Larry Maurice Hewin, Virginia 
Management Engineering — , 
B.M.E. 1948, Clemson University 
Betty June Hill, Virginia a 
Automatic Data Processing d 
B.S. 1967, University of Marylan 
Donald Walter Horner, hio 
Management Engineerin 
B.A. 1953, St. Mary's Seminary and 
Universit F 
B.S. in Humanities and Engineering 
1962, Massachusetts Institute O! 
Technology NT 
Douglas Donald Innes, Virginia 
Automatic Data Pr l 
B.S. 1959, Cornell University 
Paul Fletcher Jackson, VER 
Automatic Data Proce P. 
B.Ind.Mgt. 1958, Auburn Universi 
Robert Joseph Kennedy, Mary t 
Public Financial Managemen 
and Budgeting 
B.S. 1960, US. Naval Acade pnic 
B.C.E. 1962, Rensselaer Pol 
Institute aa 
Stephen Albert Korfonta, Virginia 
Systems Management 
B.S. (S.S.) 1951, Georgetown 
University 


Edward Lawrence Kunz, Maryland 
3 mr Data Processing 
d "" 1966, University of Rochester 
Ward Douglas Line, Virginia 
B Automatic Data Processing 
A. 1957, Washington and Lee 
niversity 
Omas Leon Lord, Virginia 
" Management Engineering 
.S. 1957, Pennsylvania State 
niversity 
rl Jarrett Lowe, Virginia 
Systems Management 
Wilis 1965, Stillman College 
am Garcia Lundy, Florida 
ps anagement Engineering 
Bian: 60, University of Maryland 
On Paschal Mays, Maryland 
E ystems Management b 
Billy -— U.S. Naval Academy 
ugene McCabe, Virginia 
- fanagement Engineering 
o € : Oklahoma State University 
ennis McCusker, Virginia 
"wr Data Processing 
Universi” George Washington 
Oseph Clarence Minnix, Virginia 
BS rr Data Processing 
Rich. 964, University of Maryland 
ard LeRoy Moe, Maryland 
b. ublic Personnel Management 
it P.A. 1957, University of 
ona 


John F 


rancis Newman, Illinois 
p eme Management 
Charles 950, DePaul Univ ersity 
t ir Nowalk, Virginia 
Gen "n Personnel Management 
Nebrack - 1962, University of 
Oward ~~ at Omaha 
E hitfield Poxon, Jr., New Jersey 
Bs ponat Data Processing 
Bemard R: 1959, U.S. Naval Academy 
: nton Renois, Virginia 
BE tomatic Data Processing 
Carlo lo 1962, City College, New York 
Ma n Roma, Virginia 
: M. puement Engineering 
tajamiz, —— l, Syracuse University 
4 ranklin Ross III, Virginia 
&ement Engineering 


Bs . 
S, 1c Y 
963, U.S. Naval Academy 


Joseph Clyde Roy, Jr., Virginia 
Management Engineering 
B.S. in Bldg.Const. 1963, Georgia 
Institute of Techaology 
Aano Albert Soobert, Virginia 
Automatic Data Processing 
B.S. 1963, Drexel Institute of 
Technology 
Kenneth Fennimore Strickland, Jr., 
Virginia 
Industrial Personnel Management 
B.S. 1953, Long Island Universitv 
Jesse Monroe Strong, Jr., Virginia 
Management Science—Operations 
Research 
B.S. 1968, University of Maryland 
Raymond Harlan Struble, Virginia 
Automatic Data Processing 
B.A. 1947, University of Minnesota 
Harry Allen Switzer, Virginia 
Management Engineering 
B.A. 1963, West Virginia Wesleyan 
College 
Richard Hugh Turner, Colorado 
Management Engineering 
B.S. 1965, Colorado State University 
Ronald Roy Turner, Virginia 
Management Engineering 
B.S. 1964, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 
Edward Arthur Uttridge, Virginia 
Management Engineering 
B.Nuclear Engr. 1965, State University 
of New York, Maritime College 
Ronald Reginald Van Stockum, Kentucky 
Industrial Personnel Management 
B.A. in Econ.&Bus. 1937, University 
of Washington 
Michael Paul Vogt, Virginia 
Automatic Data Processing 
B.S. in Com. 1951, St. Louis 
University 
James Dennis Wagner, Virginia 
Automatic Data Processing 
B.S. in Econ. 1962, University of 
Pennylvania 
John Key Walker, Jr., Virginia 
Management Engineering 
B.S. 1941, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute : 
Charles Vernon Woerner, Virginia 
Management Engineering 
B.S. 1960, Virginia Polytechnic 


Institute 
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Neal Ray Wooden, Virginia 
Automatic Data Processing 
B.S. 1960, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 


Rodney Lee Wright, Michigan 
Automatic Data Processing 
B.S. 1962, Western Michigan 
University 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


William Francis Coogan, Virginia 
B.S. in B.A. 1954, American University 

John Winston Gifford, Illinois 
BS. in LE. 1964, North Carolina State 
University at Raleigh 

Robert Francis Greene, Massachusetts 
B.S. in LE. 1960, Northeastern 
University 

Cyrus Samuel Grimshaw, Jr., Virginia 
BS. in Engr. 1954, Georgia Institute 
of Technology 


Robert Jean Haskell, Virginia 
B.S. 1962, University of Maryland 
Bobby Lewis Pugh, Maryland 
B.S. in B.A. 1956, University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill , 
Robert Edward Schmaltz, Virginia 
B.S. 1948, Lehigh University 
Harrell Kerlin Travis, Virginia 
B.Gen.Ed. 1964, University of 
Nebraska at Omaha 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Dewey Richard Barker, Maryland 
B.S. in M.E. 1963, Purdue University 
Charles Floyd Bigsby, Idaho 
B.S. in Ed. 1961, University of Idaho 
Lawrence Adrien Bollinger, Maryland 
B.S. in M.E. 1960, University of 
Missouri 
Gerald Jones Carver, Virginia 
B.S. 1957, Memphis State University 
Daniel William Costello, Maryland 
B.S. 1967, University of Maryland 
Robert Alan Dickey, Maryland 
B.S. in B.A. 1938, Ohio State University 
Richard Abbott Gudgen, Kansas 
B.S. in B.A. 1964, Kansas State College 
of Pittsburg 
Harold Edward Johnson, Virginia 
B.S. 1958, Syracuse University 
Robert Lee McFarland, Maryland 
B.A. 1956, Westminster College, Pa. 


Edward Neil Scheinfeldt, District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1965, Western Maryland College 
Walter Egon Schwartz, Virginia York 
B.B.A. 1954, City College, NeW 
Lowell Kalb Solt, Virginia 1 
B.S. in B.A. 1943, Ohio State University 
Richard Cabell Tuck, District of 
Columbia 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Military Academy 
Robert Lake Turnage, Mississipp! 
B.S. 1952, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. in E.E. 1958, U.S. Naval 
Postgraduate School 
Richard Vincent, Maryland . 
B.B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University ai 
Jerome Arthur Wolf, Virginia 968 
B.B.A. 1965, M.A. in Econ. 199° 
University of Notre Dame 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN GOVERNMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Melvin Robert Bielawski, Virginia 
B.B.A. 1956, University of Toledo 

Robert Thomas Carty, Pennsylvania 
B.Gen.Ed. 1959, University of 
Nebraska at Omaha 

Ray Neil Dearborn, Maryland 
B.S. 1961, University of Maryland 

Robin Richard Heim, Maryland 
B.A. 1964, North Central College 

Charles Norman Krueger, Maryland 
B.A. 1963, Johns Hopkins University 


Roger Frederick Meade, Maryland 
BME. 1961, George Washington 
University : 

John O'Donnell, Virginia 51 
Bachelor of Applied deat , 
University of Pennsylvania aryland 

William Clement Sullivan, Jr» -— d 
B.A. 1965, University of " 

Fred Thomas Teal, Jr., Marylan land 
B.A. 1957, University of ary 

Walter Twardowski, Maryland 

B.A. 1957, Alliance College 


Robert Leon Adams, Virginia 
BS. 1954, U.S. Military Academy 
Ichard Clarence Barbel, Illinois 
B.S. 1956, University of Illinois 
arles Baumeister, Virginia 
B.S. in Gen.Std. 1967, George 
Washington University 
oo Earle Beaver, Virginia 
N Gen.Ed. 1964, University of 
ebraska at Omaha 
np Thomas Bedford, Maryland 
emmy 1939, University of Michigan 
B y Joe Berry, Texas 
“B.A, 1953, North Texas State 
. Jhiversity 
en Lee Coffman, Maryland 
Patrick We’ West Virginia University 
" oat r4 c ummings, Virginia 
có , Virginia Polytechnic 
Um Myron Davis, Washington 
EA. 1966, Seattle University 
mas William Donovan, Virginia 
Gen.Ed. 1965, University of 
Ear] — at Omaha 
BA omas Elstner, Pennsylvania 
m ry 1966, Park College 
P Roland Gauvin, Virginia 
Bern. i. 1962, University of Maryland 
EP Halfon, Maryland 
m B.A. 1964, University of 
Walte rado 
x Whitaker Honour, Florida 
lane, . 1943, U.S. Naval Academy 
pam Keys, Florida 
tment?’ Ohio University 
S im Knapp, Virginia 
S 959. U.S. Naval Academy 
m in Mgt. 1969, U.S. Naval 
&raduate School 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


John LeCornu, Tennessee 
B.S. 1961, U.S. Naval Academy 
Christian Michael Lohner, Virginia 
B.S. 1954, Providence College 
Gerald Marburg, Maryland 
B.A. 1955, City College, New York 
Edward Ellwood Mellott, Maryland 
B.E.S. 1963, Johns Hopkins University 
Herbert Wills Oglesby, Virginia 
B.A. in Govt. 1951, George Washington 
University 
Richard Albert Sheftel, Maine 
B.S. in Ed. 1953, City College, New 
York 
Henry William Steel, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1958, Lafayette College 
Jerry Lee Taylor, Maryland 
B.A. 1955, Le Moyne College 
John Hollis TenBrook, Maryland 
B.S. 1964, U.S. Naval Academy 
Joe Dennard Thigpen III, Florida 
B.A. 1966, University of Florida 
Doris Ruth Vail, Virginia 
B.A. 1958, University of Denver 
Milton Frank Valenta, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1948, Iowa State University 
of Science and Technology 
B.S. 1962, Johns Hopkins University 
Anthony Walker, Virginia 
B.A. 1939, Yale University 
Forest Elson Walker, Virginia 
B.S. 1960, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 
John Witherspoon, Virginia 
B.S. 1949, Davidson College 
Louis Joseph Zeleznikar, Virginia 
B.S. in Mgt. 1953, University of 
Illinois 


CERTIFICATE IN HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


Virgil Gaines Tudor, Maryland 
B.S. 1946, Eastern Kentucky University 
M.P.H. 1959, Tulane University of 


Louisiana 


DOCTOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Pr 
èd Rin 
Richard Bahr, Virginia 


‘ssertation: The Expanding Role of the Department of Defense as an Instru- 


m Er 
ent of Social Change 


AL 
962, M.A. 1963, George Washington University 


Harry Dewey Baker, Jr., Maryland 
Dissertation: The Effectiveness of Company-sponsored Educational Programs for 
Nonsupervisory Exempt Employees 
B.S. in E.E. 1958, University of Pittsburgh 
M.E.A. 1964, George Washington University 


Charles William Getz, Texas 


Alfred Rozier Rector, Maryland 


J.D. 1952, American University 
Philip Norman Reeves, Virginia 


pital Industry 


Richard Clark Church, Virginia 
International Affairs 

David Lester Finley, Virginia 
International Affairs 

Thomas Alan Lankard, Virginia 
International Affairs 

Fay Lebowitz, District of Columbia 
International Affairs 


Bennie Edward Bough, Virginia 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1964, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 
George Carner, District of Columbia 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1965, University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill 
Leo Marshall Cyr, Virginia 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1967, Ohio University 
Robert Thomas Dickman, Ohio 
International Affairs 
B.J. 1964, University of Missouri 
John Edward Folds, Virginia 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1964, Stetson University 
Robert Riley Kyser TI, Maryland 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1968, Graceland College 


Dissertation; The Compatibility between the Inheritance Tax Law an 
Property Law in the District of C olumbia 


M.B.A. 1959, University of Chicago 


Dissertation: An Analysis of Management of the Data Resource 
B.A. 1952, University of Albuquerque 
M.Litt. 1955, University of Pittsburgh 


d the 


B.A. in Govt. 1955, LL.M. 1958, George Washington University 


Dissertation: 4 Study of Adoption of Electronic Data Processing in the Hos 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Student Marshal: Stephen Richard Wessel 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Moses Lewis Perry, Jr., District of 
Columbia 

International Affairs 

John Frank Post IV, Connecticut 
International Affairs 

Alexa Lee Sieman, Virginia 
International Affairs — . , 

Stephen Richard Wessel, Virginia 
International Affairs 
(With Distinction) 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Wayne Edward Long, Louisiana 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1966, Centenary College 
Iva Jo McKinney, Virginia 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1959, University of Denver mbi? 
Anna Smith Payne, District of Co 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1963, LaGrange College 
Ilda Frances — Missouri 
International airs 
B.A. 1968, Mount Holyoke College 
Susan Berwind — PennsylV 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1967, Wheaton College, M" 
Ivo Joseph Spalatin, Virginia 
International Affairs — 
BS. 1967, Marquette University 


Richard Stockton Cumming III, New 
c A Oglethorpe University 
BS layton Gilmore, California 
- . 1952, Utah State University of 

Baye culture and Applied Science 
B E Charles Kisiel, Virginia 

Robe; ua U.S. Military Academy 
BS oshua Koch, Louisiana 

Saa Lenn’ U.S. Military Academy 
BA ckwood Olmstead, Virginia 

A. 1943, Brown University 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Marion Collier Ross, New York 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Military Academy 

Leo Eugene Soucek, Virginia 
B.S. 1949, Virginia Military Institute 
M.Engr.(C.E.) 1957, Texas A&M 
University 

Compton Eugene Ward, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1956, U.S. Naval Academy 
M.S. in Meteorology 1963, U.S. Naval 
Postgraduate School 

Richard Harmon Wilson, Maryland 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Naval Academy 


— Annual Commencement, May 31 and June 7, 1970 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


ASSOCIATE IN ARTS 


Ca 
thleen Marie Bahan, Maryland 


Helen Elizabeth Hardesty, District of 
Columbia 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


teve : 
n Louis Ableman, Delaware 
8 ws Science 
ruce Abrams, D i 
Umbia ams, District of 


4 Speec 
Chery ech Pathology and Audiology 


l De 
nise i 
ol - Adams, District of 
Pani : 
Mari ^ pa Language and Literature 
C ne Adcock, District of 


lumbia 

Psyc 
Marg Ychology 

~ “Ott Albert, Pennsylvani 
Obs istory , Pennsylvania 


$ 
OMinic 
gr tninic Aldridge, Indiana 
Donna ral Science 
Pol? Alelyunas, New Jersey 
loh, Olitical Scienc m 
hn E Science 
E Alexander, Virginia 
“ology ps 
eth H 
Olbrook Allev. C j 
KAn S rook Alley, € onnecticut 
ancy Al Ory and Theory 
d hona New York 
‘Story and Theory 


“Usa, 
Ann Alig J 
Dram Altfili h, Maryland 
atic Art 


Rizal 


Sandra Altman, South Carolina 
Psychology 
Steven Michael Anastasion, Connecticut 
Economics 
Cathleen Ellen Apgar, Maryland 
American Literature 
Diane P. Apostolos, New Jersey 
Religion (Special Honors) 
Dennis Wayne Arrow, District of 
Columbia 
Political Scence 
Frances Patricia Aschheim, New York 
Psychology 
Mary Malone Atlee, Pennsylvania 
American Literature 
Doris Winifred Babb, Georgia 
Psychology (Special Honors) 
Stephen Lawrence Bachmann, 
Massachusetts 
History 
Linnea Eleanor Back, District of 
Columbia 


Psychology í : 
Lisa Pryor Baker, District of Columbia 


Art History and Theory 
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Anna Berniece Ballard, California 
English Literature 

Laurie Rose Baral, New Jersey 
History 

Maria Susana Barros, Maryland 
Anthropology 

Janet Jacobs Bartch, District of 

Columbia 

Dramatic Art 

John Kevin Baska, California 
Zoology 

George Thomas Beall, Virginia 
Psychology (With Distinction) 

Judith Anne Beane, Massachusetts 
Spanish Language and Literature 

Gloria Charles Menzel Becker, Maryland 
Psychology 

Ava Maria Belohlav, New Jersey 
Germanic Languages and Literatures 

Elliott Martin Benay, District of Columbia 
Sociology 

Robert Stephen Bennett, Louisiana 
Political Science 

Peter Lee Bensen, District of Columbia 
Psychology 

Deborah Norris Bent, Pennsylvania 
History 

Fredric Robert Berg, New York 
Dramatic Art 

Carol Linda Berkelhammer, Pennsylvania 
Political Science 

David Lawrence Berkman, Connecticut 
Psychology 

Jerome Philip Berkowitz, New Jersey 
Psychology 

Andrew Michael Berman, Delaware 
Sociology 

Margaret Anne Berman, Indiana 
History 

Richard Lewis Bernknopf, Connecticut 
Economics 

David Richard Berz, Illinois 
Religion (Special Honors) 

Rosemary Elaine Patton Besenyei, 

Maryland 

Fine Arts 

Michael Aaron Bienstock, New York 
Psychology 

Marc Meyers Bilder, Pennsylvania 
Political Science 

Herbert Lester Bilsky, Illinois 
Philosophy 

George Vincent Biondi, Georgia 
Philosophy 

Alice Theresa Bliss, Virginia 

Speech Pathology and Audiology 


Bennett David Block, Pennsylvania 


Political Science 
Nancy Dee Bloomgarden, New Jersey 
Psychology 
Ronald Scott Bluestone, New York 
Anthropology d 
Penny Lea Blum, District of Columbia 
Political Science 
Mark Herbert Bluver, New York 
Political Science 
Héléne Bobritzky, New York 
Art History and Theory 
Deborah Anne Boggs, New York 
History ig 
Leighton Teeterick Bohl III, Virginia 
English Literature i 
Charles Aldridge Boone, Virginia 
Psychology 
Linda Cherr Bowers, New Jersey 
English Literature , 
Susan Charlotte Bowman, District of 
Columbia 
Sociology É 
Christine Cleo Bradley, Illinois 
Anthropology : 
Molly Virginia Shepard Brady, pistriet of 
Columbia d 
Economics (With Distinction) 
Carmel Ann Brennan, District © 
Columbia 
Fine Arts 
Anne Lee Brewer, Massachusetts 
French Language and Liter? 
Carole Linda Brill, New York 
American Civilization 
John Robert Broadway, Jr., Alabams 
History 
Jean Brodsky, Illinois 
American Civilization land 
Warren Lewis Broughton, Mary! 
Medicine k 
Janice Pamela Brown, New Yor 
Political Science 
Lynda Lee Browning, New Jersey 
Political Science idi 
Marcia Ellen Brubeck, District 
Columbia : ratur 
Germanic Languages pn 
William Edward Bucknam, 
English Literature 
Marvin Arthur Budoff, NeW York * 
Physics (Special Honors) , oouo” 
Mary Helen Burgess, District 
Anthropology 
Scott Edward Burgess New York 
Zoology 


Ro, 
Ber Willia 
am Burke, Jr., Distri 
EM -» District of 
Ha History 
" 
ty Burnett III, Virginia 
eem Literature 
> Ann Burns, Maryland 
t Sychology 
nie Barit Callahan, Virginia 
> ociology 
y Jane Capelluto, New York 
om Language and Literature 
^ Marie Cappelletti, Virgini 
Ar e nthropology ior 
Phyllis Carey, District of 
bia 
storage Literature 
Sina Cason, District of Columbia 
k an chology 
Ta Rosenthal Ca 
eonsyivenn al Casper, Jr., 
citical Science 
àrol Caul, Ohio 
i a mics 
t Myles C 
opes € avanagh, Jr., Virginia 
William litical Science i ! 
Edward Caves, Maryland 
Santi Che’ " 
iC hacko, New York 
Bry 9ciology 
hait, N 
“at, New Jersey 
Judit ced Science ` 
-atheri > 
Jersey therine Chamberlain, New 


Marth 


Linda 


p Lati 
Nil Joseph 


Dorig p Ory 
apnick, Virginia 


I 
Ann Cie li 
nol; Ciesla, Rhode Isl: 
Andre. m Kniniin sland 
. ^Ppel Cinc 
leu History Cincotta, Maryland 
ley p. 7 
Ponte Clark. Virginia 
Malin on Science 
“Jane Clark Viroin; 
Robe iology ark, Virginia 


T 


tas? rho t Kansas 

arton Coburn, Missouri 
ans ann Cochran III, 

Tel Many ology 

Cockrell, Maryland 


Io, * Oliti 
„Politic; 
"inne c Cal Science 


Ocolis : 
Sociolog District of Columbia 


No, litica] 


Jonathan Frederic Cohanne, Pennsylvania 
Political Science 
Candace Rebecca Cohen, Kansas 
Political Science 
Jean Kobey Cohen, New York 
American Literature 
Judith Gail Colton, District of Columbia 
Political Science 
James Joseph Connolly, Maryland 
History 
Elizabeth Leah Conroy, Virgina 
History 
Andrew Bruce Consovoy, New Jersey 
Sociology 
Christine Erika Cooper, District of 
Columbia 
French Language and Literature 
Sheryl Jean Corcoran, Florida 
Psychology 
David Richard Coughlin, District of 
Columbia 
History 
Bruce Elliott Covill, New Hampshire 
Journalism 
John James Cowan, Maryland 
Physics (With Distinction) 
Carrie West Crosson, Maryland 
Fine Arts 
Monica Murphy Cummings, Florida 
Philosophy 
Susan Ruth Dankoff, New York 
Psychology 
Howard Michael Davis, Maryland 
Anthropology 
Elizabeth Bradford Daviso 
Columbia 
Economics 
Neil De Haan, Jr., New Jersey 
History (With Distinction ) 
Mary Winfield Delaney, New York 
Political Science 
John Thomas Del Negro, Massachusetts 
Political Science (With Distinction) 
Ellen Claire Demel, New Jersey 
Art History and Theory 
Merrill Ann Deming, California 
Political Science 
Suzette Derzavis, District of Columbia 
Art History and Theory 
Noreen Elizabeth Dewaal, District of 
Columbia 
French Language and Literature 
Gay Edelen Dicus, Virginia 
Anthropology : 
Abigail Gibbs Dodge, Connecticut 


Anthropology 


n, District of 
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Nathaniel Lee Doliner, Florida 
Political Science 
John Joseph Doyle, Pennsylvania 
Journalism 
Mitchell Scott Draizin, New York 
Political Science 
Louise Mary Drake, Ohio 
Sociology 
Cornelius Stephen Driscoll, District of 
Columbia 
Political Science 
William Francis Duane, District of 
Columbia 
Psychology 
Janet Louise Dubin, Pennsylvania 
Sociology 
William Scandrett Dubin, Connecticut 
Sociology 
Charles Richard Duda, Pennsylvania 
Geography 
Lawrence Alan Dunkelman, New York 
English Literature 
Nancy Townsend Dunlop, Texas 
Journalism 
Stephen Thomas Earls, Massachusetts 
Medicine 
Marian Edelman, Maryland 
Political Science 
Randy Mike Edwards, Indiana 
Philosophy 
Barry Jay Efros, New Jersey 
Zoology (With Distinction) 
Julius Elliot Eitington, Maryland 
Psychology 
Karen Jeanne Elkins, California 
Russian Language and Literature 
Helen Louise Ellice, Connecticut 
History 
Susan Ellis, Virginia 
Art History and Theory 
Sally Bradley Elsey, District of Columbia 
Psychology 
Jerome Milton Emoff, District of 
Columbia 
Psychology 
Karen Anne Engstrom, District of 
Columbia 
Anthropology 
Marguerite Lamont Ephraim, Maryland 
Psychology 
Nancy Ellen Epstein, Missouri 
Art History and Theory 
Richard Gary Epstein, New Jersey 
Physics (With Distinction, 
Special Honors) 
B.A. 1970, George Washington 
University 


Vivian Erani, New York 
Sociology 
David Jeffrey Erlichman, Maryland 
History 
Michael Ray Ester, California 
Anthropology (Special Honors) 
Wendy Elizabeth Evans, New York 
Political Science ET 
Edward Sherwood Fader, Virginia 
American Literature 
Bonnye Leslie Fainberg, Maryland 
Psychology 
Patricia Ruth Fairbairn, New York 
English Literature ( 
Ronni Merrill Faust, Pennsylvania 
Dramatic Art " 
Naomi Miriam Feldman, Connecticut 
Psychology 
Robin Dee Feldman, New Jersey 
Journalism 
Wendy Ilene Feldman, Ohio 
Art History and Theory 
Adelfa Gilda Fernandez, Maryland 
Spanish Language and Literatu 
(With Distinction, Special 
Thomas Anthony Ferraro, 
Political Science 
Kay Alicyn Ferrell, New Jersey ture 
Russian Language and Literat. 
Mary Alexandra Ferris, West Vir 
Sociology 
Susan Terri Fields, New Jersey log) 
Speech Pathology and Audio f 
Eleanor Charlton Fisher, District > 
Columbia 
English Literature —  , f 
Carol Reisen Flanagan, District 0 
Columbia j ) 
English Literature (Special eg 
Monica Faye Fleischmann, Me 
Psychology (Special Honors 
Patricia Glynn Foley, Virginia 
English Literature d 
Elizabeth Netburn Fox, Marylap 
American Civilization 
(Special Honors) 
Catherine France, Maryland 
Fine Arts 
Mary Anne Bassett Frey, Maryland 
Physics (With Distinction) 
Jeri Helene Friedman, New e 
Psycholo a 
Priscilla Anne Fuhrken, Virginia 
History 
Georgette Eileen Furey, 
Columbia 
English Literature 


District of 


Elaine p: 
» Edwards Gaitskill, Virginia 
Duan rt History and Theory 
BeRoy Charles Galles, Minnesota 
Nic istory 
"Ole Suzanne Gal ai i 
Me let de Saint Aurin, 
OOW 
Y lan He Language and Literature 
^ 1 Henry Galligan, Jr., Connecticut 
laine ooi Literature 
] fargaret Gallina, New York 
Peter nin Literature 
à harles Gamache, Maine 
Quy; Olitical Science 
ea Joan Garrison, Maryland 
Dan; Sychology ; 
lel Garson, Maryland 
Maureen can Civilization 
amp Oth Gearty, District of 
Nor english Literature 
ons E Gelbart, Maryland 
Alan ee ied Statistics (Special Honors) 
ay Gelfand, New Jersey 
em Science 
“chael Gelobter, N 
an , New Y. 
Stuart saal Science T 
Scott Genser, Virgini 
E , Virginia 
Susa Ychology 
, 9rreen Gentz, Virgini 
^ d Tg ! 
t Eon irginia 
àplan Gersh, Virginia 


D. 
x Sy. 
lames ycbology 


Steve n 


VII a 
Pran Wholog a, Maryland 
ly tthropolog Virginia 
Columbie t Gilmore, District of 


T ry 
ma! een Glas, New Jersey 
Lin a M New York 
keyg malisma Netherlands 
S don Goldberg, Ohio 
English Ioldberg, New York 


Iterature 


Robert Stephen Goldblatt, New York 
Zoology 
Barry Stephen Goldman, Massachusetts 
Psychology 
Phyllis Sara Goldman, Massachusetts 
American Civilization 
Frank Gomez, Maryland 
Applied Statistics 
Candace Jill Gordon, Maryland 
Political Science 
Theodore William Graves, Virginia 
Social Sciences 
Eugene Curtis Green, South Carolina 
Geography 
Susan Ruth Green, Virginia 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Frank Roger Greenhut, New York 
Economics 
Mark Harris Greenspun, Maryland 
English Literature 
Anne Lynn Griffin, Virginia 
American Literature 
Georgella Griffiths, Virginia 
Psychology 
Judith Grissom, Virginia 
English Literature 
Mark Lawrence Gross, New York 
Philosophy 
Robert Gregory Gross, England 
Economics 
Nancy Rose Groth, Massachusetts 
Economics 
John Julius Guenther, Virginia 
Social Sciences (With Distinction) 
Elizabeth Catherine Gunter, Pennsylvania 
French Language and Literature 
Kim Gutman, New York 
Dramatic Art 
Diane Jordan Haar, New Jersey 
Sociology 
Leslie Carter Hallock, New York 


Anthropology 
Bruce Elliot Hammer, District of 
Columbia 
Psychology 
Gwendoline Roberts 
Fine Arts 
Patricia Virginia Hancy, 
Political Science 
Daniel Grant Hankins, 
Anthropology 
Charles Cameron Hargrove, 
Psychology wg | 
Katherine Estelle Hartman, Virginia 
English Literature 
Jeffrey Waldo Hartsough 
Economics 


Handler, Virginia 
Virginia 
Pennsylvania 


Virginia 


, Pennsylvania 
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Nancy Mary Haskett, Maryland 
Fine Arts 
Gretchen Dupuis Hasse, Pennsylvania 
Geography 
Gloria Elin Hatrick, Maryland 
American Civilization 
Kenneth Bruce Hausman, New Jersey 
Psychology 
Timothy George Hayes, Virginia 
History (Special Honors) 
Kathleen Marian Heffron, Virginia 
English Literature 
Carole Marcia Heilman, District of 
Columbia 
Psychology 
Rodney Glenn Hemphill, District of 
Columbia 
Religion 
Leslie Anne Henkel, Illinois 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Howard Carroll Heron II, Maryland 
Zoology (With Distinction ) 
Mary Reasoner Herrick, Hawaii 
Geography 
Margaret Ann Herron, Virginia 
Art History and Theory 
Dabney Jane Hibbert, District of 
Columbia 
English Literature 
Dolores Vivian Higby, Maryland 
Psychology 
Robert Millson Higdon, Virginia 
Political Science 
Barbara Sue Hodous, Ohio 
Political Science 
Renate Elizabeth Hoinkes, New York 


Germanic Languages and Literatures 


Karen Elise Hollander, District of 
Columbia 

Psychology 

John Kent Hollingsworth, New Jersey 
Psychology 

Thomas Bradford Holt, Virginia 
American Civilization 

Mitchell Brian Holtzman, Maryland 
Psychology 

Adrienne Aileen Honig, New York 
Russian Language and Literature 

Alan Leslie Honorof, New York 
Political Science 


Doña Claire Hopper, District of Columbia 


Fine Arts 
Arnold David Horwitz, Maryland 
Psychology 
Donna Helen Humeston, Connecticut 
Philosophy 


Malcolm Kimmel Huston, Jr., virginia 
Psychology 

Howard Layne Isaacson, District of 

Columbia 

History 

Lynn S. Jacobs, Maryland 
Psychology 

Brian Paul Jenny, Connecticut 
American Civilization 

Barbara Susan Jewler, Maryland 
American Literature 
(With Distinction ) 

Susan Mary Johns, New York 
Anthropology = 

Margaret Anne Johnson, Virginia 
Sociology (With Distinction 

Paul Easton Jones, Virginia 
Philosophy ee 

Philippe Geyer Jones, Virginia 
Political Science ; 

David James Judd, District of Columbia 
American Civilization 

Jonathan Seth Kahan, Florida 
History (Special Honors, 
Departmental Honors) 

James Gray Kane, Florida 
Political Science 

Sheldon Henry Kaplan, Rhode Island 
Applied Statistics (Special Hon? 

Barbara Michelle Karesh, South 
Sociology "vr 

BeBe Dorfman Katims, District of 

Columbia 

Anthropology 

Ellen Carol Katz, Massachusetts 
Psychology 

Lorna Sandra Katz, New uya ology 
Speech Pathology and Auc? 

Laura Lee Kaufman, Mas 
Art History and Theory k 

Victor Joseph Kavy, New Yor 
Political Science 

Elyse Kaye, New York 
Psychology 

Michael David Kelly, Massachusel® 
Economics 

Harold Kenner, Jr., Rhode - ) 
Dramatic Art are 

Mary-Ann Kettler, Vir E 
French Language and Literat 

Sameera Khan, District of Colum yl 
American Civilization | «v virgi? 

Benjamin Francis Kincannon 
Economics 

Virginia Lee Kintz, New York 
Political Science 


Sh; i < 
aron Haines Kirkpatrick, Maryland 
M. Fine Arts 
, arilyn Kirschner, New York 
Sociology 
nda Greenspan Kirtz, Virginia 
E ine Arts (With Distinction) 
Cy Ruth Kitt, New York 
Art History and Theory 


Bru , 
Ce Wayne Klein, Maryland 
Mar genomic 
Ty Elizabeth Kline, Distric 
rm ine, District of 


Spe 
Mr rec irae od and Audiology 
“a Isabel Knowlton, Distri : 
| , Distri 
a ct of 
C History and Theory 
Stine Kobbe, Kansas 
Atte Olitical Science 
Y eges 
E aye Koons, Pennsylvania 
T ech Pathology and Audiology 
urence Kornstein, New York 
arba a jropology 
Ya Jean Kosar, Connecticut 
Mich Clology 
e. Sanders Kotlen, Texas 
N $ Ournalism 
eae 
En oo Kousin, New Jersey 
Be ish Literature 
: e Kramer, Connecticut 
Caro) M History and Theory 
baer Krause, California 
Lyn ia Itical Science 
oan Kress, Distric 2 i 
) ; » District of Colum 
Dramatic Art m 


Patti 


ken 


“try 


b Marv Y r r ^ 
Columbia Kulick, District of 


lm Ociology 


S Mi à 
Columpio Kulp, Jr., District of 


ticha, elish Literature 
Columbias Pui Kwok, District of 
Wia joie : 
la EM His 
Usan 


ake, Virginia 
tory and Theo 
ry 
i: Engli Lally, Virginia 
tig Chien Literature 
l oli oper Landman, New Jersey 
tra oaar Science 7 , 
inen 7, i 
Columbine Lang, District of 
thang Arts 
Col, niis Lang, District of 


Ri 
ne Arts 


Stephanie Ainsworth Laurén, Maryland 
Fine Arts 
Bruce Michael Lawlor, Vermont 
Political Science 
Thomas Hardy Leahey, District of 
Columbia 
Psychology (With Distinction) 
Philip David Lee, England 
Art History and Theory 
Barbara Ann Leff, New York 
Dramatic Art 
Richard David Legon, New York 
Political Science 
Peter Lehrer, New York 
Psychology 
Larry Leibowitz, Ohio 
History 
Christine Elizabeth LeMaire, New York 
Political Science 
Jeffrey Paul Lennard, Massachusetts 
Political Science (With Distinction) 
Gary Raymond Leschner, Washington 
Political Science 
Raymond David Levine, Massachusetts 
Latin American Studies 
Robin Ellen Levine, New Jersey 
French Language and Literature 
Mark Howard Levison, Missouri 
Sociology 
Evelyn Frances Levsky, Maryland 
English Literature 
Mary Ellen Lewis, Virginia 
Psychology 
Kathryn Anne Mahoney Lilly, Virginia 
English Literature 
Wendy Louise Lipton, Virginia 
Sociology 
Richard Alois Litkowski, District of 
Columbia 
Mathematics (With Distinction ) 
Rachelle Litwack, Pennsylvania 
History (Special Honors, 
Departmental Honors) , 
Shirley Ellen Lloyd, District of Columbia 
Anthropology 
David Bruce London, Maryland 
Chemistry 
Alan Stewart Lowe, Georgia 
Political Science 
Patti Lee Lowery, District of Columbia 


Psychology ; 
Leonard Lubart, District of Columbia 


Economics ANA 
Donald Edward Lucas, District of 
Columbia 
Journalism 


poemos 


z 
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Mark Rose Luther, North Dakota 
History 
Sandra Jean Luthy, New Jersey 
Psychology 
Frances Elizabeth Lux, District of 
Columbia 
Psychology 
Florine Evelyn Lyons, Maryland 
Art History and Theory 
Linda Campbell MacConnell, New Jersey 
French Language and Literature 
(With Distinction) 
Deborah Ann MacDonald, District of 
Columbia 
Psychology 
Lynne Anne Mace, Colorado 
Religion 
Donna Eileen Mackey, New Jersey 
Psychology 
Christina Hartman Macy, New York 
Anthropology 
Deborah Lee Maddock, Virginia 
Political Science 
Elysse Magun, District of Columbia 
Psychology 
Maureen Ann Malloy, Venezuela 
Spanish Language and Literature 
(Special Honors) 
Philip Dennis Maloney, California 
Economics 
Kenneth Alien Manni, Rhode Island 
Political Science 
Joan-Eilen Marci, Connecticut 
Geography 
Harriet Beth Marcus, Florida 
Political Science 
Janet Lynn Marloff, New Jersey 
English Literature 
John Edward Martancik, Jr., New Jersey 
Political Science 
James Lawrence Mason, Massachusetts 
History 
Susan Mastrianni, New York 
History 
Mitchell Dale Mastrin, Pennsylvania 
Psychology 
Lois Jeanne Maull, Pennsylvania 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Elizabeth Randall McConahy, 
Pennsylvania 
American Literature 
Michele Terry McDonald, Pennsylvania 
Psychology 
Rita Harriet McMahon, District of 
Columbia 
Psychology 


Deevon Lorraine Meade, District of 
Columbia 
American Civilization’: d 
Lucy Lauretta Melbourne, irgin 
Germanic Languages and Lierster 
Judith Crommelin Melby, District © 
Columbia | 
French Language and Literature 
Dale Carolyn Meltzer, District of 
Columbia 
Sociology 1 
Gail Miriam Meltzer, District of 
Columbia 
Psychology 
Jessamine Martin Mensing, New 
Sociology - 
Richard Carl Meo, Connecticut 
French Language and 
Faye Sharon Mervis, Ohio . 
French Language and Literature 
Martin Louis Meth, New York 
Economics ; 
Deborah Ann Meyer, Florida 
Anthropology 
Ellen Louise Meyer, Pennsylvania 
Art History and Theory, of 
Isabel Cristina Meyer, District 
Columbia ^ $- 
Art History an Theo! 
Robert Leonard Meyer, Poennsyivani® 
American Civilization | . 
Alexis Gardella Michael, District of 
Columbia 
Anthropology 1 
Stephen Charles Michael, Ilinois gre 
French Language and ict of 
Maren Stuart Michelet, Distri 
Columbia T noci A 
History (Specia o 
Elizabeth Bean Millemann, Mary 
Psychology P 
Elizabeth Ann Miller, Penne 
American Litera tts 
John Douglas Miller, Massach 
Economics ‘ istrict 
Leslie Fotheringham Miller, D ) 
jal Hono" 


Jersey 


Columbia 
Applied Statistics SoFo k 


Jane Valentine Minor, "^. , 
Latin American Studies, c yggb? 

Sharon Lee Minor, D 
Fine Arts LE 

Julie Mayme Misegades, Virgin’ gor) 
English Literature special 


Deborah y 

ah Kg i istri 

(c - Modrak, District of 
Philosophy (With Distinction, 


Spec: 
O^. Honors) 


Dennis Ro Departmental Honors) 
^ Robert Moore, Connecticut 
at Science 
pl uell Moore, Virginia 
Billie Sychology (Special Honors) 
© Moreland, Virginia 
m Sciences 
Olyn Elizabeth Morgs 
*ansylvania <i ye 
ciology 
— Morrison, Virginia 
ch Language and Lite 
: "nguage z -Iterature 
Caro, With Distinction) 
“ean Morrow, Virginia 
neni 
à Moses, Pennsylvania 
pea Civilization 
^ ne Murray, Virginia 
Mari Shinri Mey and Theory 
1 abe ` ^ 
olumbin akamura, District of 
»» Literature 
,"IZabeth Neale, Mai 
alitii Science ^ 
monds Nei 
[ s Neil lew Y 
te Sociotons l, Jr., New York 


GWeng 


elena 


Nancy 


n ary 
Virgin 


bi at Nestor, Connecticut 
Steven 
"nei Bice! Science 

; “elumbia ks Nichols, District of 
e, TH 


Newberger, Illinois 


Ty 


Spani 
Nish La 
uy Ann x Language and Literature 
Phi Itti, New J " , 
hun hilosophy ersey 
Unle ' 
Columbia? Noonan, District of 


h Art H; 
Sather pastory and Theory 
My Deech p Novy, New Jersey 
San Pathology ; r 
N OWogrod: ?£y and Audiology 
Mater te Arts zki, New York 
Donal, 
ald Ober. " 
hito Omics "erlander, New Jersey 
Mek: 
Coli *ka Ogu, District of 


iology 


Mongi i 
Big sardo, District of Columbia 
ory (With Distinction, Special 


O Phse 
mas Nicholson III, Maryland 


Carla Sue O'Neill, Virginia 
Psychology 
Thomas Lewis Osborne, Kansas 
Political Science 
Rochelle Ann Ostroff, New Jersey 
French Language and Literature 
Sanford Roy Oxfeld, New Jersey 
Political Science 
Christina Arvidsdotter Pardo, District of 
Columbia 
French Language and Literature 
Judith Paris, New York 
American Civilization 
Margaret Agnes Parr, District of 
Columbia 
History (With Distinction) 
Robert Foust Peck, Maryland 
Social Sciences 
Juan Carlos Diego Penhos, Maryland 
Medicine 
Elizabeth Ann Perdue, Virginia 
Psychology 
Gerald Vern Perkins, Jr., Iowa 
American Civilization 
Sandra Dunton Perkins, Virginia 
Fine Arts 
Warren Roger Peterson, Maryland 
Social Sciences (With Distinction) 
Nicole Paula Pezzati, District of 
Columbia 
English Literature 
Charles Shelby Pfuntner, District of 
Columbia 
Anthropology 
John Francis Pholeric, Jr., Pennsylvania 
Chemistry 
Patricia Beth Pogal, New York 
Spanish Language and Literature 
(With Distinction) 
Lee Butler Pope, District of Columbia 
English Literature - 
Luke Popovich, District of Columbia 
Philosophy 
Alex Theodore Prenge 
Columbia 
Physics (With Distinction) 
Michael Pressfield, New York 
History 
Linda Cheryll Proc 
Columbia 


Sociology | 
Susan Janet Provisor, New Jersey 


Art History and Theory 
Robert J. Rabal, New York 
Sociology 


1, District of 


tor, District of 
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Nechama Rabinowitz, New Jersey 
Sociology 
Karen Marie Radius, Illinois 
Political Science 
Emily Susan Radler, Connecticut 
Psychology 
Michael Azard Rae, Maryland 
Russian Language and Literature 
Jan Eden Ralph, Maryland 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Lucy Barnard Ramee, New York 
French Language and Literature 
Bonnie Gail Rapoport, Maryland 
American Civilization 
Sheldon Jay Rapoport, Connecticut 
History 
Jay Allen Rappaport, New York 
History 
Michael Rawson, New York 
Political Science 
Donna Jean Reifenrath, New Jersey 
Sociology 
Barbara Gina Reisman, Pennsylvania 
Art History and Theory 
Gregory James Ricca, District of 
Columbia 
Political Science 
Nancy Laura Ricca, District of Columbia 
Fine Arts 
Carol Ann Riccio, Delaware 
Psychology 
Rosemary Rice, Ohio 
Psychology (With Distinction ) 
Elizabeth Ruth Richardson, District of 
Columbia 
Fine Arts 
Karen Kuh!than Roberson, North 
Carolina 
Political Science 
Margot Ellen Roos, District of Columbia 
Anthropology 
Carol Felice Rose, Pennsylvania 
History 
Sheila Rose, District of Columbia 
Anthropology 
David Michael Roseman, Massachusetts 
Political Science (With Distinction ) 
Barbara Jean Rosenbaum, Rhode Island 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Linda Susan Rosenbaum, District of 
Columbia 
French Language and Literature 
Judith Kay Rosenberg, Maryland 
Psychology 
Frank Michael Rosenblatt, Virginia 


Germanic Languages and Literatures 


Richard Henry Rosenstock, District of 
Columbia 

History 

Gail Helene Rosenthal, New Jersey 
American Civilization 

Steven Joel Ross, Massachusetts 
History (Special Honors, 
Departmental Honors) bia 

Richard David Roth, District of Colum 
Psychology (Special Honors) 

Joel Stanley Rubin, Rhode Island 
Political Science 

Stella Irene Rubin, New York 
Psychology 45 

Denman Adams Rucker, Virginia 
Political Science 


Marilynn Sacks, New York 
Psychology 
Margaret Jane Salisbury, New York 
Political Science 
ct of 


Margaret Jean Saltzstein, Distri 
Columbia 

French Language and Literature 

Helen Ann Sanders, Maryland. PA 
Political Science (With Distinctiog 

Susan Lynn Sanders, Missouri 
Psychology 

Roberta Lee Sandler, Massachusetts 
Psychology 4 

John Michael Sando, Virginia 
Political Science ^ 

Wendy Harriet Saul, Pennsylvania 
Psychology 

Judith Robin Scavron, New 
Psychology b 

Thomas Robert Schade, Ohio 
Political Science 1 

Sally Ellen Schaefer, Virginia 
Anthropology "mc 

Susan Brown Schechter, Virginia 
History 

Gloria Ellen Schlesinger, New e 
Speech Pathology and Ant 

Jane Quint Schlosberg, New Yor 


Jersey 


Dramatic Art vani? 
Sally Katherine Schneider, pennsy! 
Sociology Nus York 


Deborah Nan Schoen, i 
History (With Distinction, 
Special Honors) k 

Amber Erna Scholtz, New Yor 


Political Science land 
Jeffrey James Schriver, Mary 4 
Political Science tof colum? 


Martha May Scott, Distric 
American Civilizatio? 


P 
eter Byron Scott, Virginia 
Fine Arts . 
avid Henry Sculnick, Singapore 
la Anthropology 
ns Donald Schweitzer, Kentucky 
Page Sciences : 
ra Ellen Segel, District of Columbia 
Do Sociology 
uglas Shander, Pennsylvania 
Psychology 
n uapiro, Maryland 
Diane eph Literature (Special Honors) 
4 Mona Sharp, District of Columbia 
: sommes Language and Literature 
y arlyle Shaw, Indiana 
Gayle onis 
71e Milner Sheldo istri 
^re eldon, District of 
E LY and Theory 
t Barry Sher, District of Columbia 
L hilosophy 
A Steiner Sher, New Jersey 
Debra S History and Theory 
Shmeltz, Maryland 
Brug d 
<e Norman S istri 
Curran Shulman, District of 
Politica] Science 
t Si 
p DA Siegel, Pennsylvnaia 
ather S; ch Language and Literature 
legel, New Jersey 


IStory 
Onroe S; 
nroe Silberner, New Jersey 
lettrey po 8Y 
ow Silv ; : 
i eligion o Silver, Connecticut 
ene David Si 
Columbis Silverman, District of 
Steve, ledicine 
Jarry Silve ; , 
Non? chology ^ man, New York 
a Ila Simkin. N 
ba Seiology in, New Jersey 
Tah A 3 
Enol: n6 Simmers, Pennsylvaniz 
Walter sh Literature ES 
ernard Sin y . 
Ry s cial irae ns, ]r., Texas 
» c artin Sin svivani 
E Olitical “Tseng, Pennsylvania 
ndra S; ce 


Elle 


Jeffy 


Rich 


Eliza 


lay M 


Ch. America, m 
harles m Civilization 
Germanic Sklar, Delaware 
ic L 
€ Languages and Literatures 


Bruce Marc Smith, Caiifornia 
Dramatic Art 
Karen-Rose Smith, District of Columbia 
English Literature 
Michael Andrew Smith, Missouri 
Economics (Special Honors) 
Sandra Critchley Smith, New Jersey 
Art History and Theory 
Carol Frances Snow, Virginia 
Sociology 
Judith Anne Snyder, New York 
French Language and Literature 
Judith Mary Sobin, New York 
Political Sience 
Frank Andrew Sobolewski, District of 
Columbia 
Political Science (With Distinction, 
Special Honors) 
Elizabeth Marie Solakian, Florida 
English Literature 
Samuel Soopper, Pennsylvania 
Anthropology 
Douglas Lee Southerland, Virginia 
Anthropology 
Peggy Ann Spiegelman, Pennsylvania 
Art History and Theory 
Marsha Day Spieth, Connecticut 
Art History and Theory 
Barbara Susan Springer, Oklahoma 
History 
Allen Mark Spivack, Delaware 
Psychology 
Howard Hamilton Sprow, New Jersey 
Psychology 
Karen Marie Staffieri, District of 
Columbia 
English Literature 
Elizabeth Bradford Steele, Maryland 


Philosophy Jti 
Robert Bernard Stegmaier III, Virginia 
Economics 
Marjorie Lynn Steinberg, New York 
Psychology 
Ronald Strieb, Pennsylvania 
History (Special Honors) 
David Henry Stringer, District of 
Columbia 
Psychology » 
Glenn Yoshimi Suetsugu, Hawaii 
Psychology 
Lynn Marcia Sussman, District of 
Columbia 
Fine Arts iano 
Robert Arnold Sweatt, Jr., Virginia 


Political Science 


——— 
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Virginia Mykulin Sweeney, New York 
Anthropology 
Judith Anne Szablak, New York 
Sociology 
Keith Powell Taylor, Virginia 
Anthropology 
Theron Leeroy Terbush, District of 
Columbia 
Mathematical Statistics 
(With Distinction, Special Honors) 
David Israel Tevelin, Pennsylvania 
American Civilization 
Michael Webb Thacher, California 
Philosophy 
Kathleen Thompson, Virginia 
Psychology 
Robert O’Neil Thompson, Virginia 
Applied Statistics 
Suzanne Theo Schnurle Thomson, 
Virginia 
Anthropology 
Ronald James Tipton, Ohio 
American Civilization 
Glenn Robert Totten, New York 
Political Science 
William Paul Toutant, Massachusetts 
Music History and Literature 
(With Distinction) 
Mark Richard Treegoob, Pennsylvania 
Psychology 
Daphne Anne Trent, New York 
Art History and Theory 
Candace Ann Trerotola, Connecticut 
Russian Language and Literature 
Kenneth Maurice Trombly, 
Massachusetts 
Anthropology 
Randolph Corbin Turberville, Virginia 
Political Science 
Pamela Jessie Tweedy, Pennsylvania 
American Civilization 
Paul Arthur Tweedy, Pennsylvania 
Political Science 
James Warren Tyrrell, District of 
Columbia 
English Literature 
Paul Joseph Upman, Maryland 
Zoology 
Bonnie Doris Ursin, Virginia 
Fine Arts 
Sonia Elizabeth Valle, Venezuela 
French Language and Literature 
Laura Elizabeth Vance, Virginia 
Philosophy 
Marie Esterline Vance, District of 
Columbia 
History 


Gretchen Van Hyning, New York 
American Civilization 
Jean Ellen Vanski, Connecticut 
Mathematical Statistics 
(Special Honors) 
Joyce Marie Vargyas, New Jersey 
Psychology 3 
Patricia Elizabeth McDonell Verdisco, 
Virginia 
Anthropology 
Louise Hill Vidal, New York 
Political Science 
Fernando Acosto Villarreal, Maryland 
Medicine 
Barbara Lee Vogel, Virginia 
English Literature ork 
Robert James Vollmerhausen, New Y 
Journalism 
Antonia Lyn Walker, New Jersey 
History st 
Madeleine Kendall Walker, Virginia 
Anthropology x 
LynLee Anne Walradt, California 
Art History and Theory 
Philip Norman Walsh, Canada 
Geography 
Constance Mary Wassel, New Jersey 
Fine Arts 
Theodore Wasserman, New York 
Psychology L 
Margaret Olivia Weaver, Florida 
Applied Music 
Anne Ilka Webb, Maryland 
Philosophy 
Ulrich Ernst Weidemann, Florida 
Geography 
Hazel Irene Weiser, District of Columbis 
Sociology i 
Mary Ann Weisiger, Virginia 
English Literature 
Michael Andrew Weiss, New Jersey 
History eed 
Susan Mae Wheelwright, Virginia 
Psychology , 
Rosalind Ann White, District of 
Columbia 
Psychology a 
Michael Augustine Wiegard, Virginia 
Political Science sg 
Andrea Carol Wigbels, District 
Columbia 
Sociology 
Howard Wilensky, New Jersey 
Political Science > nid 
Martha Ellen Williams, Virginia 
Journalism 


Nancy Heerwagen Williams, District of 
Columbia f 
» English Literature 
aula Williams, District of Columbia 
Li English Literature 
Anda Sue Willinger, Virginia 
p American Literature 
seph Mark Winkleman, Rhode Island 
D Sociology 
onald Kistler Winston, Nebraska 
D Social Sciences 
ouglas Merrill Wisoff, New York 
Ste Economics 
ephen Thomas Witas, Maryland 
Psychology 
crome Lee Wolf, Pennsylvania 
Thog litical! Science 
t! Wolpert, North 
Music History and Literature 
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Lois Ann Woodams, New York 
Germanic Languages and Literatures 
Virginia Wilson Worthington, District of 
Columbia 
Art History and Theory 
Patricia Eileen Xander, Virginia 
History 
Corinne Rae Yamazaki, District of 
Columbia 
Anthropology 
Marian Ruth Yeager, Pennsylvania 
English Literature 
Elizabeth Carroll Zahn, District of 
Columbia 
Art History and Theory 
Larry Robert Zebrak, New York 
Sociology 
Paul Kirk Zeman, Jr., Illinois 
Political Science 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


J : 
ohn, Richard Bacon, Maryland 
Fg (With Distinction) 
E awrence Bak istri 
Columbia ence Baker, District of 
Zoology 
n Frances Bergstein, Maryland 
Ste Biclogy , 
Ven Isor Berman, Massachusetts 
Zoology 
Michael Berne, Maryland 
logy : 
Harding Clark, Virginia 
Ology 
d Byron Cohen, Maryland 
Gray logy 
*ySon Steve avis istri 
the n Davis, District of 
nt colony 
zristopher DiFiore, Nevada 
«he oology 
as William Dolby, New Jersey 
wie (With Distinction) 
ary Engleberg, 
uu 8g, Maryland 
Ray Frye, North Carolina 
Mark pemistry 
Obin Geier, Maryland 
A ^ logy 
Robert Gold, New York 
Stey vlogy 
E Linwood Goldman 
SSachusetts , 
logy 


Susa 


Alan 
Thomas 


Howar 


Niels © 
Ten 


Ronald Julian Gutman, New York 


Zoology 
Antoinette Tanis Hubenette, California 


Zoology (With Distinction) 
David Langkop Hurt, Virginia 


Zoology 

Harold Martin Jones, Maryland 
Zooiogy 

Jack Olian Kaplan, New York 
Chemistry 

Robert Leonard Kodeck, Maryland 
Zoology 

Maureen Patricia Maloney, New York 
Biology 

New Jersey 


Robert Charles Rabinowitz, 
Chemistry (Special Honors) 
Gene Mallard Ransom, Jr., Maryland 

Physics 
Jonathan James Rogers, 
Zoology 
Frances Lathrop 
Columbia 
Zoology 
Gwendolyn S 
Columbia 


Zoology 
Roger Bernard Thomas, Maryland 


Chemistry wi A 

Charles Hiram Thurber, Jr., Virginia 
Biology 

Terry David Zip 
Columbia 
Biology 


Pennsylvania 


Sweeney, District of 


haron Thomas, District of 


per, District of 


William Earl Bennett, Virginia 
History 

Robert Yates Newell III, Virginia 
Mathematics 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN GENERAL STUDIES 


Nelson Sabin, Virginia 
Political Science 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN GEODETIC AND CARTOGRAPHIC SCIENCE 


Lawrence Deless Bowles, Maryland 
Geodesy 

Paul Farrington, Jr., Virginia 
Geodesy 


Larry Nelson Muncy, Virginia 
Cartography 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


MASTER OF AKTS 


Stuart Appelle, District of Columbia 
Psychology 
B.S. 1967, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Susan Elizabeth Beneke, District of 
Columbia 
French Language and Literature 
B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Julia Deener Brent, Virginia 
American Literature 
B.A. 1958, Mary Baldwin College 
Dennis Gene Canali, Massachusetts 
Psychology 
B.A. 1965, Boston University 
William Paul Deary, Virginia 
History 
B.S. 1953, Manhattan College 
Helen Muriel Eden, Maryland 
Anthropology 
B.A. 1942, Brooklyn College 
Heather Christine Faulkner, District of 
Columbia 
English Literature 
B.A. 1957, University of Birmingham, 
Eng!and 
Mark Joseph Florsheim, New York 
Economics 
B.A. 1964, Columbia University 
LL.B. 1967, New York University 
Michael Kerry Foley, New York 
American Civilization 
B.A. 1963, Colgate University 


Billie Slayden Gnodde, New Jersey 
French Language and Literature 
B.A. 1965, George Washington 
University k 
Yvonne Cook Greenfield, Virginia 
French Language and Literature 
B.A. in Ed. 1967, George Washington 
Universi 4 
William m dm District of Columbia 
Art History and Theory 
B.A. 1968, George Washington 
University 
Jean Anita Haven, Maryland 
French Language and Literature 
B.A. 1964, Cornell University A 
Carolyn Meredith Herting, Pennsylvania 
Museology 
B.A. 1968, Wilson College, Pa. 
Joseph Vincent Hickey, Virginia 
Anthropology 
B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Marjorie Jane Hunt, Illinois 
American —Ó p 
B.A. 1964, Bradley Universi : 
Philomena Bruna Iannotta, Pennsylvania 
French Language and Literature 
B.S. in Ed. 1965, California State 
College, Pa. 
Shail Bala Jain, India 3 
Mathematical Statistics 
B.A. 1968, George Washington 
University 


Wallace Earl Larimore, Virginia 
Mathematical Statistics 
B.S. 1964, University of Utah 
Henry Linsert, Jr., Virginia 
Economics 
B.A. 1963, Duke University 
Patricia Kathleen Linskey, District of 
Columbia i 
Anthropology 
B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Laurie Carol Mandelbaum, District of 
Columbia 
French Language and Literature 
: B.A. 1967, Skidmore College 
Ghebeyehou Mekbib, District of 
Columbia 
Political Science 
B.A. 1960, Haile Selassie I University 
Ethiopia ; 
Marilyn Moore Moors, Maryland 
Anthropology j 
B.A. 1955, Tufts University 
Betty Laural Counts Osterhus, Virginia 
Spanish Language and Literature 
B.A. 1966, University of Louisville 
lànne Alexander Rankin, Maryland 
Political Science 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Celso de Almeida Miguel Relvas, District 
of Columbia 
Economics 
ee (Philosophy) 1958, Faculdade 
bug Nossa Senhora Medianeira, 
William Francis Rogers II, Maryland 
Geography 
B.A. 1959, Clark University 
mes Bernard Saunders, Jr., Virginia 
History 
4. 1967, University of Virginia 
ephine Regar Schlagel, France 
B French Language and Literature 
“A. in Ed. 1961, George Washington 
. University , 
Oria Singer Schwartz, Maryland 
B Speech Pathology and Audiology 
A. 1967, George Washington 
Ei niversity 
šie Marayno Selman, Virginia 
B Speech Pathology and Audiology 
“A. 1951, New York University 


Ja 


LaVonne Marlene Siegel, Virginia 
History 
B.A. 1968, George Washington 
University 
Ruth Ann Siler, Virginia 
Economics 
B.S. 1943, Case Western Reserve 
University 
Victor John Smith II, Virginia 
History 
B.A. 1968, University of Virginia 
Judith Ellen Sobol, California 
Museology 
B.A. 1968, University of California, 
Los Angeles 
Meredith Ralph Standley, Virginia 
Sociology 
B.S. 1957, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 
B.D. 1961, Emory University 
Lucille Vivian Morehouse Stevens, 
District of Columbia 
American Civilization 
B.A. 1957, George Washington 
University 
George Edwin Stuart, Virginia 
Anthropology 
B.S. 1956, University of South 
Carolina 
Jchn Munyeria Thiuri, District of 
Columbia 
Economics 
B.A. 1963, St. Anselm's College 
Nancy Rogers Wall, District of Columbia 
French Language and Literature 
B.A. 1952, Coker College 
JoAnne Lightle Willette, Virginia 
Sociology 
B.A. 1968, George Washington 
University 
George Wynns Williams, Maryland 
Mathematical Statistics 
B.S. 1968, Bucknell University 
Susan Lee Yeager, Maryland 
History 
B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Mahmoud Abdul Zawawi, Maryland 


Geography f 
B.A. 1968, George Washington 


University 


Martin Paul Amt, Maryland 
Ceramics 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Albert Willard Bellais, Maryland 
Dramatic Art 
B.A. 1958, New Mexico State 
University 
Judith Kunzman Benderson, New Jersey 
Painting 
B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Kelsey Eugene Collie, District of 
Columbia 
Dramatic Art 
B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Myra Rae Herson, Maryland 
Painting 
B.F.A. 1967, Boston University 
Susan Ellen Howe, North Carolina 
Painting 
B.A. 1968, Coker College 


MASTER OF FINE ARTS 


Agnes Peto Jacobs, District of Columbia 
Painting 
B.A. 1965, Barnard College 
Ethel Virginia Anne King, Maryland 
Graphics 
B.A. 1956, George Washington 
University 
Linda Sue Lowery, Virginia 
Painting f 
B.F.A. 1964, Ohio Wesleyan University 
Annette Edna Petrie, Virginia 
Graphics 
B.A. 1960, Marquette University 
Laura Jane Seldman, District of 
Columbia 
Graphics 
B.S. 1967, Cornell University 
Robert Michael Tiemann, District of 
Columbia 
Painting 
B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Joanne E. Williams, Connecticut 
Painting 
B.A. 1968, Marymount College, N-Y- 


MASTER OF SCIENCE 


Aram Yacoub Balekjian, Maryland 
Biochemistry 
B.A. 1949, American University at 
Cairo, Egypt 
Robert Barry Finkelman, Maryland 
Geology 
B.S. 1965, City College, New York 
Rosann Ricarda Foster, Maryland 
Biochemistry 
B.S. 1968, University of Maryland 
Robert Gerald Heinze, Maryland 
Anatomy 
B.S. 1965, George Washington 
University 
Edward John Lehmann, Illinois 
Chemistry 
B.S. 1967, Washington College 
Faith Karola Nzelibe, Maryland 
Mycology 
B.A. 1964, Hiram College 
Edmund Alfred Olechowski, Connecticut 
Anatomy 
B.S. 1962, Georgetown University 


Susan Marie Pember, New York 
Microbiology 
B.A. 1966, State University of New 
York, College at New Paltz 
Harry Trevor Rainey, Jr., Distr 
Columbia 
Mathematics 
B.S. 1959, University of Arizona 
Frances Moreland Sauro, Maryl 
Anatomy 
B.A. 1965, Dunbarton College of HolY 
Cross 
Jay Alan Siegel, Maryland 
Chemistry 
B.S. 1968, George Washington 
University i” 
Betty Rae Culp Stevick, Virginia 
Microbiology F 
B.A. 1948, Boston University land 
Page Climenson Valentine, Jr.» 
Geology 
B.S. 1968, George Washington 
University 


ict of 


Faye Joanne Baker, Vermont 
i American Civilization 
E 1 959, Grinnell College 
= T. 1960, Yale University 
ert David Barry, District of Columbia 
1 Economics 
-A. 1959, University of Californi 
NN ersity of California, 
p Wim Boosman, District of Columbia 
Geology 
B.S. 1957, M.S. 1959, Syracuse 
D University 
olph Robert Chianchiano, New York 
: International Relations 
vy 1960, University of Virginia 
E in F.S. 1962, Georgetown 
Joh niversity z 
y Cole, Jr., District of Columbia 
^ merican Civilization 
A. 1962, M.L.S. 1963, University of 
M phington 
Wills 1966, Johns Hopkins University 
am Richard Dempsey, Virginia 
B Istory , 
A. 1967, George Washington 
niversity E 
Orge Olney Driscoll, Jr., Virginia 
^ Economics 
E 1966, George Washington 
Le Diversity 
Nnard David Ge istrict 
bra rson, District of 
Aclitical Science 
A. In Govt. 1964, M 
eee , M.A. 1966, George 
ashington University : 


MASTER OF PHILOSOPHY 


Donald Richard Hanscom, Virginia 
Chemistry 
B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Salaheddin Salem Hasan, Virginia 
History 
B.A. 1960, University of Libya 
M.A. 1963, University of California, 
Los Angeles 
Muhammad Hussain, District of 
Columbia 
Mathematical Statistics 
B.A. 1960, M.A. 1962, University of 
the Panjab, Pakistan 
M.S. 1969, George Washington 
University 
Eshagh Emran Shaoul, Virginia 
International Relations 
B.A. 1967, Hofstra University 
M.A. 1969, City College, New York 
Hillel Spitz, Maryland 
Mathematical Statistics 
B.A. 1943, George Washington 
University 
M.S. 1945, Brown University 
Richard Eugene Wentz, Pennsylvania 
History 
B.A. 1948, Ursinus College 
B.D. 1951, Lancaster Theological 
Seminary 
Vera Zdravkovic, Maryland 


Chemistry 
B.S. 1962, University of Belgrade, 


Yugoslavia 
M.S. 1966, University of Novi Sad, 


Yugoslavia 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Joh 
n Win: : 
William Boettjer, Virginia 
merican Civilization 


A (CON VS The Autobiography of the American Businessman 
Cr » M.A. 1963, George Washington University 


aig Morris ^ 
on Cleaves, Virgini: 
Psychology m 


issertatian: The r~ 
ertation: The Control of Muscle Tension through Psy 


A mation Feedback 
“A. 1962, Bowdoin College 


chophysiological In- 


A, t 
1965, M.Phil. 1969, George Washington University 


Othony - 

n . 

ny Thomas Cluff, Virginia 
Conomics 
ISsertation: 


C. Mi i: Prices, Unit Labor Costs, 
Bs eh Business Cycle Theory for the 
2, M.S. 1964, Utah State University © 


and Profits—an Examination of Wesley 


Period 1947-1969 


f Agriculture and Applied Science 
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Roger Guion Davis, Virginia 
History ili- 
Dissertation: Conscientious Cooperators: The Seventh-day Adventists and Mi 
tary Service, 1860-1945 
B.A. 1963, Union College, Nebr. 
M.A. 1968, George Washington University 


Margarita Katarina Dobert, District of Columbia 
International Relations ki 
Dissertation: Civil and Political Participation of Women in French-speaking 
West Africa 
M.A. 1932, School of Business Administration, Berlin, Germany 


Charles Herbert Doolittle III, Rhode Island 
Pharmacology bsence 
Dissertation: Studies on the Significance of Growth and Division in the Abse 
of DNA Synthesis Produced by 5—Fluorouracil Inhibition in Bacteria 

B.S. 1962, M.A. 1965, University of Massachusetts 

Mohammad Fatemi, Virginia 
Physics To- 
Dissertation: The Detection of Dislocations in Metal Whiskers by X-ray 
pography 

B.S. 1962, M.S. 1965, George Washington University 

Joy Ann Frechtling, District of Columbia 
Psycholo r 
Deets: Situational Determinants of Color-Form Salience in Matching and 
Learning Tasks 

B.A. 1965, Vassar College 
M.A. 1966, Stanford University 

Geraldine Agnes Graham, Maryland 
Psychology ance 
Dissertation: The Effects of Material and Social Incentives on the Perform ool 
on Intelligence Test Tasks by Lower-class and Middle-class Negro Pre 
Children 

B.A. 1959, M.A. 1962, George Washington University 

Robert Roy Herr, Virginia 
Botan -assicat 
Dissertation: Studies on Host-Pathogen Interaction of Plasmodiophora B 
Wor. with Cabbage Cells Cultivated in vitro 

B.S. in Ed. 1951, Kent State University 
M.Phil. 1969, George Washington University 
Elizabeth Dwyer Hillenbrand, Maryland 
Psychology 
Dissertation: Father Absence in Military Families 
B.A. 1950, Mount Holyoke College 
M.A. 1965, George Washington University 
Alice Fenimore Hogans, Pennsylvania 
Pharmacology 
Dissertation: Biosynthesis of Ribonucleic Acid in Rat Brain 
B.A. 1945, MacMurray College 
M.S. 1950, Cornell University 
Gisela Bialik Huberman, Maryland 
Spanish Literature a 
Dissertation: La historia del desarrollo de la lingüistica española en 
XIX y XX 
B.A. 1964, M.A. 1965, George Washington University 


los sigl 


Jean B, Intermaggio, Virginia 
Psychology 2 ; the United 
Dissertation: Some Factors Determining Visitors’ Perceptions of 
States 

B.S. 1945, College of William and Mary 
M.A, 1946, Columbia University 


Edward Naim Kassira, Virginia 
Microbiology , . ; Aid to Differ- 
iid Delayed-type Hypersensitivity in Guinea Pigs as an 
entiation of Chlamydial Agents 
M.B., Ch.B. 1959. University of Baghdad, Iraq 
M.P.H, 1965, Johns Hopkins University 
S. in Hygiene 1967, Harvard University 


James Anthony Kellogg, Maryland 
Microbiology i 
: ^ i lei 
Dissertation: Actions of Amicetin on Mycobacterium Ph 
S. 1962, Bucknell University 
Lee Murray Kindley, Virginia 
emistry Its p- 
Dissertation: Photoreduction of Benzophenone and P 
erivatives in Isopropyl Alcohol 
“A. 1942. Western Maryland College 
S. 1957, Stevens Institute of Technology 


James Alfred Lee, Maryland 
uman Ecology 
issertation: Toward an Ecologic 
an-Environment Relationship, Including Elements of 
n Livable Environment 
"T 1949, Union College, N.Y. 
S. 1951, Cornell University i 
‘Phil. 1969, George Washington University 
Snald Rich 
ysics j 
B issertation: Electromagnetic Breakup of A — 3 Nuclei 
^A. 1962, Rutgers, the State University 


Alkyl Substituted 


he 
: 4 Human Health and t 
ow es a a National Strategy for a 


ard Lehman, Virginia 


MS. 1964, Air Force Institute of Technology 
Melius Glen McWright, Virginia k 
Icrobiolo : ies of Cancer-patien 
. issertation" Immunochemical and Electrophoretic Studies 


e. 


ay 
oe 1952, Evansville College i 
3. 1965, George Washington University 


in Curran Murphy, Jr., Maryland 


Icrobiolog ^ the Ribosomes and 
ISser tation: The Chemical and Antigenic Prosetties 
BA somal Fraction of Mycobacterium tuberculos: 
C “A, 1965, Catholic University of America 
0; 
^8 Kee Park, Maryland 
-nomics hajer Tax Yie 
b.A Settation: An Analysis of Income Elasticity of the 
MA 1957, Westminster College, Utah 
"^ 1959, University of Illinois 


ld in Korea 


— n - - 
SSS SS = 


a ea 


Saar MERIT 


Virginia Cardwell Purdy, Virginia 
History tts 
Dissertation: Portrait of a Know-Nothing Legislature: The Massachuse 
General Court of 1855 

B.A. 1942, University of South Carolina 
M.A. 1960, George Washington University 

Joan Marian Shagan, District of Columbia 
Psychology 
Dissertation: Kinesthetic Memory, Comparing the Blind and Sighted 

B.A. 1961, University of Maryland 
M.A. 1965, George Washington University 

Abdelaleem Mohammad Abdelrahman Sharshar, District of Columbia 
Economics 
Dissertation: Comparative Survey of Theories of Public Enterprise 

B.Com. 1956, Cairo University, Egypt 
M.A. 1963, Williams College 
M.Phil. 1969, George Washington University 

Nikolaos Athanasios Stavrou, Maryland 
Political Science 
Dissertation: Pressure Groups in the Greek Political Setting 

B.A. 1963, Hunter College 
M.A. in Govt. 1965, George Washington University 

Ch'ao-sheng Sung, Maryland 
Political Science 
Dissertation: Power Politics in Communist China, 1959-1966 

B.A. 1959, Tunghai University, Taiwan 
M.A. 1963, University of Wisconsin 
M.Phil. 1969, George Washington University 

Morton Frank Taragin, Maryland 
Physics 
Dissertation: The Móssbauer Effect in Iron and Europium Glasses 

B.S. in Engr. 1965, M.Phil. 1969, George Washington University 

Anna Varghese Thomas, India 
Chemistry , 
Dissertation: Interaction between Closely Spaced Chromophores in 
Compounds 

B.S. 1955, Madras University, India 
M.S. 1958, Kerala University, India 

Ruth Anne Voth, Virginia 
American Literature 
Dissertation: The Lyric Strain: A Study of the Heroine 0. 

B.A. 1955, Texas College of Arts and Industries 
M.A. 1958, University of Maryland 
Richard Steven Weissberg, District of Columbia . 
Chemistry Alkali palide 
Dissertation: Some Topics in the Thermodynamics of the Molten 
and Their Mixtures, with Emphasis on the Metathetical Reactions 
B.S. 1963, M.Phil. 1969, George Washington University 


id Model 


Rig 


f the Old South 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


Robert Anderson, Jr., Califor ivers 
B.S. 1966, Michigan State 


i : ;, Virginia | 
Joseph Milo Andrus, University 


Flavius Abiola Akerele, Nigeria 
B.A. 1966, Boston University 

Jules Richard Altfas, Arizona 
B.A. 1966, Arizona State University B.S. 1965, Stanford 


Em; 
a i 
ane Ascarelli, Maryland 
^g 3, State Universi l 
York at Albany ——À € 
mas EF m 
E” Edgar Bageant, Virginia 
John An i 66, Western Maryland College 
: Ew Balacki, Virginia 
BS. 1966, Canisius College 
to "n Washington Barefoot, Jr 
BA Carolina NI. 
Gregory poo Duke University 
B.A, Miao Benkovic, Connecticut 
Robert W: » Johns Hopkins University 
S iud Bonar, Maryland : 
Ronal RS College of Idaho 
S. eria Burton, Virginia 
Onis Ta” University of Utah 
i T C 'anon, New Mexico 
Andrew, ^ 6, University of Arizona 
A. eee’ Ceavatta, Jr., Virginia 
College” ranklin and Marshal 
holas A 


n pre oy Cerimele, Ohio 
mna-Marje ni Versity of Pittsburgh 
Wand herese Christian, Virgin 
S. 1966 $ 
Leo B St Mary's College, Ind. 
a 8.1 ‘6 atrick Clark, New Jersey 
erald See eeerng of Notre Dame 
c Davis, New Y 
19 ) , New York 
University of Missouri 
BA 1966 ameter; Washington 
, » Vniversity of Washington 


Orge G 
ere 
aei Edwards, District of 


“A. 19 
Maureen End Jose State College 
1 enden Edwards, Maryland 


loh, » M? © 
n Roy E arquette Uni i i y 
"a > versit 
Bs. 196 nett, I lor ida 


Mehnojogy ^^ a Institute of 
>, 19 
Robert M ~ Baylor University 


Dai v 
BA e 7 o iie, Maryland 
Geran rity corge Washington 
ni aed Fn, Viens 
aC arles righam Young Universit 
Ne S, 1966 reis, Jr., Virginia vá 
I Francis Gardai ese NJ, 
A. 19 Jardstein, Jr., New Y 
c 66, Fr S , Jr., New York 
R Ollege ranklin and Marshall 


Tt Jo : 
BA bn Gerety, Virginia 


\. 1965 
utiversity Rutgers, the State 
Us 1966 
» Ph.D. 1967, Stanford 


Versity 


Peter R. Gerkin, New Jersey 
Jay Stephen Goldberg, New York 
B.A. 1966, State University of New 
York at Binghamton 
Eric Edwin Goranson, Washington 
B.S. 1966, Washington State University 
Kathryn Kenders Guyton, Maryland 
B.S. 1966, Juniata College 
Charles Richard Hartz, Montana 
B.A. 1966, Concordia College, 
Moorhead, Minn. 
Robert Gerald Heinze, Maryland 
B.S. 1965, George Washington 
University 
S. Paul Herndon IV, Georgia 
B.S. 1966, Georgetown University 
Thomas Edward Higgins, Virginia 
B.S. 1966, Fordham University 
Malcolm Douglas Hill, California 
B.S. 1965, Stanford University 
Edward Lloyd Hines, Connecticut 
D.D.S. 1967, Columbia University 
Jack Henry Hirsch, Maryland 
B.A. 1966, Washington and Jefferson 
College 
Barbara Reddy Hoart, Virginia 
B.A. 1966, University of Pennsylvania 
John Carl Hoefs, Maryland 
B.A. 1966, California Lutheran College 
Jon Sigurd Huseby, Maryland 
B.A. 1966, Brown University 
Roger Clark Husted, California 
B.S. 1966, Brigham Young University 
Taylor Alan Jeppson, Utah 
B.A. 1966, University of Utah 
Norman Bruce Jetton, Virginia 
B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Michael Richard Jon 
B.A. 1966, Franklin and Mars 


es, New Jersey 
hall 


College 
Louis Tshisuaka Kanda, District of 
Columbia 
f California, 


B.A. 1966, University 0 


Los Angeles 
John Joseph Katona, 
B.S. 1965, Pennsyl 


University ud qeu 
Wilburn William Lewis Kent, MississipP! 
B.A. 1966, Johns Hopkins University 

Rodney Bernard Kovick, Montana 
B.S. 1966, University of Washington 

Ronald Bruce Lamb, Maryland 

B.S. 1966, University of Redlands 


New York 
vania State 


= 
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Charles Edward Law, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Paul Elwood Lewis II, Maryland 
B.A. 1966, Johns Hopkins University 
Richard Allan Lewis, Maryland 
B.A. 1966, Queens College, N.Y. 
Jon Edward Long, Arizona 
B.S. 1965, University of Arizona 
John William Lyles, Jr., Maryland 
B.M.E. 1954, Cornell University 
William Stafford Lynch, Ohio 
B.S. 1966, University of Notre Dame 
Winthrop Sylvester MacLaughlin, Jr., 
Connecticut 
B.S. in Phar. 1966, Fordham University 
Warren Clark Marshall II, Virginia 
B.S. 1966, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Milton James Menchey, Maryland 
B.A. 1966, San Diego State College 
Malcolm Kent Mewha, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1966, University of Pennsylvania 
Paul Dennis Miller, Virginia 
(With Distinction ) 
B.A. 1965, Gettysburg College 
M.S. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Paul Ralph Mitchell, Massachusetts 
B.S. 1966, University of Massachusetts 
Thomas Eugene Moeser, Maryland 
B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Warren Frederick Muth, Virginia 
B.A. 1964, Gettysburg College 
Fred Gordon Odere, New York 
B.S. 1966, Carnegie-Mellon University 
Alan Joseph Oram, Virginia 
B.S. 1966, Mount St. Mary's College, 
Md. 
Robert Clark Osborne, Maryland 
B.A. 1966, University of California, 
Los Angeles 
Robert Clemmer Palmer, New Mexico 
B.S. 1966, University of New Mexico 
John Cheung Pan, Hong Kong 
B.S. 1966, University of Notre Dame 
Philip Paul, New York 
B.A. 1964, Brandeis University 
George Cannon Pugsley, Virginia 
B.S. 1966, University of Utah 
Burton L. Redd, Texas 
B.S. 1967, University of Utah 
John Stafford Rogers II, Maryland 
B.S. 1966, University of Maryland 


Richard Mason Rytting, Virginia 
B.S. 1966, University of Utah 
Salvatore Carl Santangelo, Maryland 
B.A. 1965, Catholic University of 
America 
Joseph Boyle Sappington, Maryland 
B.S. 1965, Georgetown University 
Anita Koosman Schnur, New Jersey 
B.A. 1966, Rutgers, the State Univ 
Gabriel Frank Sciallis, New Jersey 
B.A. 1966, Rutgers, the State Unive 
Samuel Jack Scott, Jr.; Virginia 
(With Distinction) 
B.S. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Marc Robert Segall, New Jersey 
Robert Jay Singer, Maryland 
B.S. 1966, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Charles Ira Smith, Virginia — 
B.S. 1966, Syracuse University |. 
Charles Edward Snyder, West V n 
B.A. 1966, West Virginia University 
Michael Sandor Sommer, Maryland 
B.A. 1959, M.A. 1964, George 
Washington University l 
Harold Philip Strunk, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1966, Yale aiue : 
Ralph Toshio Suetsugu, Hawanu — ^ 
B.A. 1966, Johns Hopkins University 
Patrick Joseph Sullivan, Virginia 
(With Distinction) 
Michael Eric Sussman, New Jersey 
B.A. 1966, Franklin and M 
College A 
Richard Landon Taylor, Jr., Ohio 
Paul Jan Thomas, Maryland 4 
B.S. 1966, University of Marylam 
Eric Martin Wagshal, Maryland 
B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University d. Virginis 
Richard LaVell Ward, Vir dr 
B.S. 1966, Brigham Young University 
Michael DeMonte Washburn, Vir 
Victor Peter Wasilauskas, Vir - 
B.S. 1966, Mount St. Mary's CO 
Md. 
Melvin Phillip Weinstein, New Jersey i 
B.A. 1966, Rutgers, the mre 
Joseph Daniel Welch, New ae 
B.A. 1966, Johns Hopkins Universi 
Richard Michael Whalen, Montan 
B.S. 1966, Montana State UniV 
John Duane Wojcik, CET 
With Distinction ^e 
BS. 1966, Georgetown University 


Crai 
wr Woodard, New York 
A. 1966, Johns Hopkins University 


Michael Bruce Wooten, Florida 
B.S. 1966, Washington State University 
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E William Ament, Virginia 
Bring S 263, University of Michigan 
. jvan Barkley, Maryland 
^ E ith Honors) 
ca 1967, University of Maryland 
6S Michael Barnes, Virginia 
d ith Honors) 
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Aalen 1965, Pennsylvania State 
ert Stewart Barney, Distri 
rem art Barney, District of 
SS. in E 
tate htt Southeast Missouri 
"i TM Basheer, Virginia 
Ralph Ric she Air Force Academy 
columbia son Beard, District of 
«B.A. 1966, George Washi 
p University , George Washington 
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we Honors) » 
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(ton Bing, North Carolina 
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jah» 967, George Washington 
Rober erSity 
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Taher Blankenbaker, District of 
a Honors) 
Robert Th 1966, University of Virginia 
BA, —r Bloom, Virginia 
Philip 67, Hofstra University 
H paps Bogetto, Hawaii 
Ln. S. 1965, George 
n 2, Georgetown 
Basi T: ity 


U 
Rob 


Bah 


eo f 
Rn Bozonelis, New Jersey 
Honors) 3 


“A. 19 
Herbe 67, Rutgers, the State University 


rt , 

BA TD Broman, Virginia 
uA i University of Maryland 
arvin ia e American University 

Slumibia rookner, District of 

SA, 1] 
chara 967, Brown University 
pè. i E Burch, Virginia 

tanci, ie Wichita State University 
i (With is Burk, Jr., Virginia 


fise Honors) 
5, Dartmouth College 


Charles Finley Byrd, Michigan 
(With Honors) 
B.S. in B.A. 1965, Wayne State 
University 
William Howard Cable, District of 
Columbia 
B.S. 1967, University of Wisconsin 
James Albert Calderwood, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1964, University of Maryland 
Mark Raymond Canoyer, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.B.A. 1966, Ohio University 
Ralph Vicent Caputo, New York 
B.A. 1966, Georgetown University 
Jay Laurie Carlson, District of Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1965, University of Wisconsin 
Kerry Lee Cathcart, Iowa 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1967, Drake University 
William James Chen, JT., Maryland 
B.A. 1966, American University 
Joseph Martin Chomski, New York 
B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Linda Ann Cinciotta, Maryland 
(With Highest Honors) 
B.S. 1965, Georgetown University 
Jeffrey Marshall Clyman, New York 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1967, University of Vermont 


John Elbert Coblentz, Indiana 
B.S. 1965, U.S. Air Force Academy 


M.A. 1966, Georgetown University 
Robert Philip Cogan, New York 
(With Honors) 
B.E. 1966, Cooper Union 
Edward Bert Cohen, New York 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1967, Lehigh University 
Stuart Richard Cohen, New York 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1967, Brooklyn College 
Lynn Ray Collins, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
BS. 1964, Brigham Young University 
Richard Anthony Conti, New Jersey 
B.A. 1967, Merrimack College 


Barry Arnold Cooper, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.E. 1966, City College, New York 
Roger Moore Craver, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1963, Dickinson College 
Clarence Acklin Crumrine, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1967, Washington and Jefferson 
College 
Jill Cummings, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1958, Vassar College 
Ulysses Davis, Connecticut 
B.A. 1953, University of lowa 
M.S. 1962, University of Bridgeport 
Dennis William Dohnal, Virginia 
B.A. 1967, Bucknell University 
Charles Richard Donohoe, Virginia 
B.E.E. 1964, M.S. 1965, Ohio 
State University 
Nancy Rohrer Dorsch, Maryland 
B.A. 1953, Smith College 
Ed.M. 1955, University of Pittsburgh 
Alfred Franklin Dougherty, Jr., District 
of Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1963, U.S. Naval Academy 
John Atterbury Dugger, District of 
Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Naval Academy 
M.A. 1960, American University 
Allen Theophilus Eaton, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1956, West Virginia State College 
Martin Sorrell Echter, Connecticut 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1964, Dartmouth College 
George Lukens Edgar, District of 
Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1963, B.M.E. 1964, Dartmouth 
College 
Mary Ann Efroymson, District of 
Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Wellesley College 
Richard Emanuel, New York 
B.A. 1967, University of Connecticut 
Henry Louis Feuerzeig, Marylend 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1962, University of Wisconsin 
S. David Fineman, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1967, American University 


Carl Robert Fogelberg, District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1963, Dartmouth College k 
Francis William Foote II, New Yo" 
B.A. 1967, Washington and 
University 
Mark Alan Forman, New Jersey 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1967, Pennsylvania State 
University ssi 
Stephen Joseph Fortunato, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Providence College k 
Robert George Friedman, NeW Yor 
(With Honors) . d 
B.S. 1967, New York University , , 
Allen Richard Frischkorn, Jt. 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1967, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Judith Anne Fullerton, Oklahoma 
B.A. 1966, Vassar College, 
Frank Robert Gailor, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1962, South Dakota State 
University PERT 
M.P.A. 1963, Syracuse University 
John Martin Gibbons, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1962, University of Houria 
Elizabeth Quarles Glennon, V: 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1954, Pomona College 
Paul John Gossens, Wisconsin 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1962, Catholic 
America Y 
Charles Scott Graber, Virginia 
B.A. 1967, The Citadel | . 
Robert Lee Green III, Virgini 
With Honors) C versity 
B.A. 1967, Johns Hopkins Unity 
Martin Lewis Gram New 
With Honors y 
BS. ep oer ?967, University of 
Pai 
Steven Charles Haas, 1 
B.A. 1967, Syracuse Univers 
James Ullman Hamersley I tah 
B.A. 1965, University o Denver 
M.A. 1967, University of 
John Richard uem 
(With Honors ^ 
B.A. 1965, George Washington 
University 


University of 


New York 


Bru 
te Harold H 
i anson, Wisc i 
— Honors) YET 
Randy E University of Wisconsin 
(Wi an Harris, Illinois ) 
BA ~ Honors) 
Robert EP. Grinnell College 
— Harwin, New York 
lack H: 67, Miami University 
wt New York x 
T Honors ) 
Mellie y4,° 4 Hofstra University 
(W anks Hickey, North Carolin: 
a - Honors) y 
Philip M; 97, Sweet Briar College 
i A. pen How e, Massachusetts 
iliam E » College of the Holy Cross 
Bs well Huber, Virginia 
Ba, pharm Academy 
Be 50, University of Michig: 
Lee Hunt pt y of Michigan 


Merica 


"hard pp; 
( nip Jeweler, Maryland 
BA 1967 nors) t 
ni imi University of Maryland 
y A. 1967 4 Johnston, Virginia 
liam a icin University 
,1^4Ssh, Virginia : 
BA jo, Honors) 
a Ini i 
Y Ro mE University of Pittsburgh 
tan 1967 Ongir, New Jersey 
ny Jose olumbia University 
ta 967 bn Karrat, New York 
- ^» University | e 
an, X m À Dame 
Olin,’ Diversity N 
in yi t Chapel Ha ir 
" (With Or Katz, New York 
tah 19g; onors) 
Nei keueene College, N.Y 
aye, New York — 
ba: $ Onors ) at pee 
Cov li: E York University 
luni, endall, District of 


wd 1967 onors) 
` forg El, Temple University 
Mp OY Kile, District of C 
19 » District of Columbia 


66 à 
» Ohio State University 


Nancy Judith Kleeman, District of 
Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1967, Wellesley College 
Richard David Kleman, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1962, Duquesne University 
Alan Edward Kopecki, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.M.E. 1966, Villanova University 
Anne Miller Kornbau, Maryland 
B.S. 1966, Drexel Institute of 
Technology 
Frank Kurt Krueger, Jr., M 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1967, Johns Hopkins University 
James Randall Kruse, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1967, Nebraska Wesleyan 
University 
Raymond Prentiss Lam 
Columbia 
B.A. 1967, Dartmouth College 
Robert Edwin Levine, Maryland 
B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Charles Stephen Levy, Illinois 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1967, Boston University 
Elise Anne Lewis, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1967, University of Pennsylvania 
Erik Robbins Lieberman, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1967, University of Pittsburgh 
William Robert Loftus, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1967, Utah State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 
Bruce Michael Louiselle, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, George Washington 
University 
John Kyle Lunsford, 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, Olivet Na 


faryland 


b, District of 


Maryland 


zarene College 


Alexander Weal Mackie, District of 
Columbia 
( With Honors) 
t Men's College 


B.A. 1967, Claremon 

Marion Montagu MacRae, Virginia 
(With Honors) 

B.A. 1967, Sweet Bri 

Robert Lucien Maddex, 
(With Honors) 

B.A. 1965, George Washington 


University 


ar College 
Jr., West V. irginia 


———— 


TEILT I EE C EE. 


Joseph Robert Magnone, Virginia 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1965, University of 
Pittsburgh 

Robert Edwin Mangels, Virginia 

(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Pennsylvania State 
University 
John Bertram Mann, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1967, Duke University 
Stephen George Margeton, Virginia 
B.A. 1967, Mount St. Mary's College, 
Md. 
Alan David Marrus, District of Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1967, Brooklyn College 
Susan April Marshall, District of 
Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1967, Vassar College 
Douglass John McCollum, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1967, Duke University 
John Cameron McNett, Maryland 
B.S. 1967, Purdue University 
Joel Barry Miller, New York 
B.B.A. 1967, Adelphi University 
Cynthia Hardin Milligan, Nebraska 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1967, University. of Kansas 
Robert Bartow Mitchell, Jr., District of 
Columbia 
B.S. 1957, Lehigh University 

Bruce Edward Mones, District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1967, Franklin and Marshall 
College 

Paul Albert Moore, New York 

(With Honors) 
B.A. 1967, Franklin and Marshall 
College 

Philip Lawton Moore, District of 
Columbia 
B.S. 1967, Bucknell University 

Anthony Charles Moscato, Maryland 
B.A. 1967, Columbia University 

Henry Joseph Nardi, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1965, Lehigh University 

Harvey Joel Nathan, District of Columbia 

(With Honors) 
B.A. 1967, Brooklyn College 
Ronald Samuel Naveen, Pennsylvania 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1967, University of Pennsylvania 
John Michael Neary, Virginia 
B.S. 1966, C.W. Post College 


James Edward Nesland, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, University of Denver 
Kris Richard Nielsen, Virginia 
(With Honors) . 
B.S.E. 1967, Princeton University 
Thomas Paul Nussbaum, New York 
B.A. 1967, Hamilton College 
Bryn Roe Ostby, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1964, St. Olaf College 
Elaine Margaret Palumbo, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University im 
Whilden Sessions Parker, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.Gen.Std. 1960, Louisiana State 
University 
Richard Henry Parker, Jr., Texas 
B.A. 1967, University of Houston 
Jeffrey Alan Peck, Virginia 
(With Honors) € 
B.A. 1967, Syracuse University 
David Herschel Pennell, Alaska 
Ed.B. 1960, University of E 
Lynde Harrison Pillsbury, District 
Columbia 
(With Honors) ) 
B.A. 1965, Yale University 
Robert Lee Polk, Virginia 
B.A. 1962, Berea College 
Stephen Eric Powell, Maryland 
B.A. 1967, Franklin and Marshall 
College j; 
Lanny Martin Proffer, Virginia F 
B.A. 1964, Southeast Missouri 
College por 
Charles Edward Quarton, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. in E.E. 1966, Northwestern 
University A 
Samuel Richman Raskin, pistrict of 
Columbia ) 
(With Honors 
B.S. 1961, City College, New YOU el 
George Thomas Reynolds, Jr., Ne 
B.A. 1967, Wesleyan Unive lumbis 
John Peter Roddy, District of CO 
B.S. in F.S. 1967, Georgetown 
University es 
Gerald Arthur Rosen, District 0 
Columbia ) 
(With Honors 
B.A. 1951, Swarthmore College 
M.A. 1956, Tufts University 


State 


l 
Ames Alan Rosen, Pennsylvania 
B I" Honors) 
Mark oe University of Pittsburgh 
A an Rosen, District of Columbia 
: EDT University of Louisville 
ra Rubinstein, Virginia 
Wo Honors) 
n 267, Long Island University 
$ | Wisdom Ruff, New Jersey 
U ' In B.A. 1967, Seton Hall 
j, "Diversity 
pa Lynn Ruth, Nebraska 
^^. 1967, Nebraska Wesleyan 
teary T ty 1 
Y Lambert Sadler III, Virgini: 
pa Honors) X danti 
*. 1967, Georg itute 
tchnolorv eorgia Institute of 
N i 
m David Salomon, Connecticut 
BA ith Honors) 
Rant 267, Tufts University 
' moet, North Carolina 
nA. , George Wa y 
Ñ niversity eorge Washington 
homas Sapi 
"amas Sapienza, Jr., Maryle 
Wes Honors) dy: 
Michaey nes bo mind of Pennsylvania 
Asher Schlanger, New York 
n me Honors) " 
oar € — University 
.ruce Schneider, New J 
m Honors) UT 
hug 51567, Montclair State College 
à Schneider, Virginia 
ql Honors) 
"In E.E, 19 iewz 
1 etincering 64, Newark College of 


Ala 


Ken 


“teen 
EN -— Wellesley College 

BS, quartz, Maryland 

MA, ior oP anl University 
altiversity’ Ph.D. 1954, Northwestern 
M. 19g iber, Pennsylvania 

Ven e Ohio University 
ba. 196 rt Semler, New York 
| Shein 7, Hunter College 

Wi Cin, Maryland 

êR, 196 onors) 

in Al City College, New York 

A. 19 n Sideman, Illinois 
» University of Michigan 


John Prince Siler, Michigan 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, Yale University 
Alan Lawrence Sirkin, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1961, M.B.A. 1965, University of 
Cincinnati 
Barney Joseph Skladany, Jr., New Jersey 
B.A. 1967, Rutgers, the State University 
Warren Alan Sklar, Virginia 
B.S. in E.E. 1966, Case Western 
Reserve University 
Robert Rennslaer Smiley III, District of 
Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1956, U.S. Naval Academy 
Peter Richard Steenland, Jr., New Jersey 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Robert Jay Stein, West Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, Antioch College 
Jon Ross Stover, Maryland 
B.A. 1967, Wesleyan University 
James William Coffman Swartz, Illinois 
B.A. 1966, Yale University 
B.A., M.A. 1968, Oxford University, 
England 
Stephen Jensen Swift, District of 
Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1967, Brigham Young University 
Donald Howard Tamis, Virginia 
B.A. 1967, Tufts University 
Ronald Jerome Tanis, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1960, M.A. 1967, Western 
Michigan University 
Lewis Franklin Tesser, New York 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1967, Queens College, N.Y. 
Joel Stuart Turtle, New York 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1967, American University i 
Myron Dow Walker, District of Columbia 
(With Honors) 1 
B.A. 1967, Ohio Wesleyan University 
Kenneth Dale Walma, Virginia 
B.A. 1962, University of Michigan 
John Matthew Walsh, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.E.E. 1962, City College, New York 
Charles Edmund Wands, Virginia 
B.E.E. 1966, Georgia Institute of 


Technology 


86 


Lawrence Howard Wechsler, New York 
(With Honors) 
B.S. in Acct. 1967, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Jay Robert Weill, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1967, University of Michigan 
Steven Shelton Weiser, New York 
B.A. 1967, Queens College, N.Y. 
Samuel Held Weissbard, Maryland 
(With Highest Honors) 
B.A. 1967, Case Western Reserve 
University 
Linda Fischer Wells, District of Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1961, University of Florida 
M.A. 1962, University of Washington 
Richard Gayle White, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1967, Harvard University 


Mark Robin Wiener, District of Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1967, Wesleyan University 
George Wilgus III, New Jersey 
B.A. 1967, Princeton University _ 
Walter Thacher Winslow, Jr., District © 
Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, Harvard University _ 
Frederic Loring Wood, Pennsylvania 
(With Honors) , 
B.A. 1967, University of Pennsylvan 
Russell Scott Woodward, California 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1967, Claremont Men's College 
Robert Joseph Zweben, District of 
Columbia 
(With Honors) : 
B.A. 1967, Brandeis University 


f 


MASTER OF LAWS 


Edwin Willard Bartine II, Iowa 
B.S. 1964, Iowa State University of 
Science and Technology 
J.D. 1967, University of Iowa 
George Browning III, District of 
Columbia 
Taxation 
B.S. 1964, Central Missouri State 
College 
J.D. 1965, University of Missouri 
Richard Sutton Buck IV, District of 
Columbia 
Labor Law 
B.A. 1958, University of Maryland 
J.D. 1961, George Washington 
University 
Richard Ward Buhrman, Tennessee 
Taxation 
B.A. 1963, University of Tennessee at 
Chattanooga 
LL.B. 1966, Duke University 
Robert Lewis Chase, Rhode Island 
Taxation 
B.A. 1963, University of New 
Hampshire 
J.D. 1966, St. John’s University, N.Y. 
Charles Wearn Connelly, Jr., Virginia 
B.A. 1965, Furman University 
J.D. 1968, University of South Carolina 
William Alfred Derrick, Jr., District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1965, John Carroll University 
J.D. 1968, Howard University 


David Houghton Drohan, Massachusetts 
B.A. 1965, College of the Holy Cro% 
LL.B. 1968, Suffolk University 

Paul East, District of Columbia 

(With Highest Honors) ; 
Barrister-at-Law 1966, Gray $ Inn, 
London, England 
M.B., B'S. 1968, University College 
Hospital, London, England 

Stephen Philip Feigin, Maryland 

(With Highest Honors). ity 
B.A. 1963, Johns Hopkins Univers! 
LL.B. 1966, Cornell University 

Richard Alan Fogel, Maryland 

Taxation 
B.B.A. 1963, LL.B. 1966, 
Texas at Austin 

Vernon Norman Fritchman, Maryland 

Taxation 
B.S. in B.A. 1961, Buckne 
LL.B. 1964, Dickinson School o 

David Foss Garrison, District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1965, Amherst College 
J.D. 1968, George Washington 
Universit 

Francis Atwood Gilligan, New York 
B.A. 1961, Alfred University New 
J.D. 1964, State University of 
York at a vigili 

mas Flaherty Ging, ~ : 

BA 1963, John Carroll Universit 

LL.B. 1966, Georgetown Unive 


University of 


1 University 


thard Theodore Goldberg, Maryland 
Taxation 
PSE. 1963, University of Pennsylvania 
| D. 1966, University of Pittsburgh 
ârtin Peter Hartman, District of 
Columbia 
Public International and 
à Comparative Law 
A. 1958, B.S.(E.E.) 1959, Columbia 
) niversity 
f :D. 1964, Georgetown University 
San Jane Hendershott, District of 
Columbia 
L Taxation 
L.B. 1950, B.B.A. 1966, George 
: ashington University i 
wW Steele Horton, Virginia 
um 1941, Lafayette College 
^ -B. 1948, University of Virginia 
Be Howard Johnsonbaugh, California 
S. 1963, J.D. 1966, University of 
^ ifornia, Los Angeles 
lam Henry Clay Keen, Pennsylvania 
p Labor Law : 
+ 1944, Dickinson College 
E 1949, Dickinson School of Law 
Howard Kovey, District of 
N lumbia 
^x 1964, Columbia University 
ih . 1967, New York University 
en Irwin Lingenfelter, District of 
lumbia 
e Highest Honors) 
ly 1965, Texas Christian University 
—X University of Texas at 
| Sun 
rancis ac istric 
(ctn John Macrory, District of 
We Highest Honors) 
Er M.A. 1968, Oxford University, 
iy Bland 
ts Hubert ManFreda, District of 
tg mbia 
Ini in B.A. 1963, Georgetown 
lVersity 
hn q 1966, American University 
BA no Mee, Massachusetts 
UB 965, College of the Holy Cross 
*5. 1968, Suffolk University 


James Clyde Morfitt, Idaho 
Taxation 
B.A. 1963, J.D. 1966, University of 
Idaho 
Donald Hugh Mullins, Virginia 
B.S. 1965, Iowa State University of 
Science and Technology 
J.D. 1967, University of Tennessee 
Stephen Alan Nauheim, Virginia 
Taxation 
B.S. 1964, University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill 
J.D. 1967, Georgetown University 
Richard Alan Oshins, Maryland 
Taxation 
B.S. 1963, American University 
J.D. 1966, St. John’s University, N.Y. 
M.B.A. 1968, University of California, 
Berkeley 
John Stanley Pachter, Virginia 
Government Procurement Law 
B.A. 1963, Tulane University of 
Louisiana 
LL.B. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Paul Pineo, Jr., Virginia 
Taxation 
B.A. 1963, Colby College 
J.D. 1967, Georgetown University 
John Charles Ranney, Virginia 
B.A. 1952, College of the Holy Cross 
LL.B. 1957, Georgetown University 
Thomas Richard Sanftner, Florida 
Taxation 
B.A. 1962, J.D. 1964, University of 
Iowa 
David Shor, New Jersey 
B.A. 1965, New York University 
LL.B. 1968, Boston University 
John Clay Smith, Jr., District of Columbia 
Labor Law 
B.A. 1964, Creighton University 
J.D. 1967, Howard University 
Frederick Edward Wallach, Maryland 
Taxation 
B.A. 1959, Williams College 
J.D. 1962, Harvard University 
Paul Francis Wenker, Virginia 
Taxation 
B.S. 1964, Xavier University, Ohio 
J.D. 1967, Georgetown University 


MASTER OF COMPARATIVE LAW 


Werner Rumphorst, District of Columbia 
Rechtsreferendar 1968, Bayer. 


Staatsministerium der Justiz 


MASTER OF COMPARATIVE LAW (American Practice) 


Arnoldo Gerard Borrego, Maryland 
B.S. in B.A. 1952, Florida Southern 
College 
Doctor of Social Sciences and Public 
Law 1959, University of Havana, Cuba 


DOCTOR OF JURIDICAL SCIENCE 


Mohammed Omar Madani, District of Columbia 
International Law and 
Dissertation: The Relationship between Saudi Arabian Domestic Law jes 
International Law: A Study of the Oil Agreements with Foreign Compan 
Licence en Droit 1961, Cairo University, Egypt 
M.A. 1966, American University 
Athanasios Demetrios Paroutsas, District of Columbia 
International Law 
Dissertation: The Legal Aspects of Agreements on International Payments 
LL.B. 1960, University of Athens, Greece 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (Civil Engineering) 


Sheck Gen Chin, District of Columbia Kenneth Dale Dampier, Virginia , 
David McLeod Coe, Maryland Dennis Gene Gallino, Pennsylvania 
Michael Stephen Cook, District of 

Columbia 


(With Distinction.) 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (Electrical Engineering) 


Harold John Althouse, Jr., Maryland Mohammed Hassan Hatoum, Le 
(With Distinction) John Michael Horstkamp, Jr., Vir 

David Russell Armstrong, Virginia Pradeep Prithvi Kaul, District 0! 

Jacob Marshall Azrael, Maryland Columbia səfi f Columbi® 

James Benjamin Bladen, Virginia Klaus Joachim Kerl, District © 
(Special Honors) John Alexander Lundin, Marylane of 

James Boland, District of Columbia George Morris Mathews III, 

Jack Frederick Dahlin, Maryland Columbia - istrict of 

John Clay Davies III, Virginia John Michael McCunniff, Di 

Alfred Samuel DeLuca, Jr., Delaware Columbia 

Alan Swaine Dohne, Maryland Carroll Arnn Potter, New Jersey 

Richard Otto Griesel, Virginia Robert Duane Sadler, Virginia 

Paul Metz Haldeman, Jr., Virginia Sukumar Sain, India virginia 
(With Distinction) William Martin Strasburg, Jr» 

BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (Mechanical Engineering) 
Ibrahim Aborsey Ashie, District of Thomas Macoughtry Edmonston, 
Columbia Maryland land 
Gabriel DiGiovanni, Maryland Kenneth Vincent Hum, one nia 


Stephen Michael Tenney, Vir 


"wart Baily, Virginia 
S. 1960, Pennsylvania State 
, “niversity 
ra Matthew Bartman, Maryland 
RS 1964, Rutgers, the State University 
Y Gray Bass, Maryland 
Nuclear Engr. 1958, North Carolina 
E University at Raleigh 
ald Melvin Brave, Virginia 
S.E. 1964, University of Maryland 
n Andrew Christians, Virginia 
*troleum Engineer 1958, Colorado 
h hool of Mines 
^i James Crater, Jr., Virginia 
>. 1961, Washington and Lee 
niversity 
yee 1965, George Washington 
) niversity 
Bg Anthony Fucetola, Maryland 
` -in E.E. 1964, Newark College of 
iar neering 
Hes Joseph Gaylord, District of 
y mbia 
Bad 1951, Technical University of 
hte àpest, Hungary 
bg V allace Geil, Maryland 
-— Kansas State University of 
BS Iculture and Applied Science 
- 1958, Pennsylvania State 
ip Versity 
gy Anthony Goldberg, Maryland 
rd 1959, Villanova University 
bs avid Gordon, Maryland 
eviand 1966, University of 
Xs James Graham, Maryland 
Drexel E.E. 1959, M.S. in E.E. 1965, 
ly t Institute of Technology 
h Henry Jackson, Maryland 
Pen n E.E. 1967, University of 
up SYlvania 
m i ras King, Maryland 
üp > 1956, Duke University 
Columbia” Loiterstein, District of 


AS, 1956 c. 
ma 956, City College, New York 


bs ^ ia 
oed Pennsylvania State 


MASTER OF ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 


Jeremiah Joseph Madden, District of 
Columbia 
Ed.B. 1953, Duquesne University 
Jerry Lee Mauck, Virginia 
B.S. in E.E. 1967, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 
Gabino Walter Mendoza, Maryland 
B.M.E. 1962, Catholic University of 
America 
George Joseph Morzinski, Virginia 
B.S.(E.E.) 1962, University of 
Colorado 
Jack Edward Pevenstein, Virginia 
B.S. in M.E. 1965, Carnegie-Mellon 
University 
Oscar James Remson, Maryland 
B.S. 1951, University of Maryland 
Angelo Michael Ricciardelli, Virginia 
B.S. in E.E. 1930, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 
Karl Nickolas Schauer, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1959, Drexel Institute of 
Technology 
William Porter Short, Virginia 
B.S.E. 1957, Johns Hopkins University 
Clyde Smith, Maryland 
B.A. 1962, Baldwin-Wallace College 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, Columbia University 
Thomas Jenner Smyth, Virginia 
B.S. in E.E. 1958, Virginia Military 
Institute 
B.S. 1964, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 
Francis Michael Sovaiko, Maryland 
B.E.E. 1959, University of Delaware 
Winston Brent Springford, New York 
B.S. in M.E. 1964, University of Idaho 
Leigh Joel Waxman, Maryland 
B.E.E. 1964, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 
James William Workman, Virginia i 
B.S. in E.E. 1966, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 
Donald Edward Young, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1966, Northeastern 


University 


Martin Eric Adler, Maryland 
Communications 
B.S. in E.E. 1967, University of 
Maryland 
Gerald Richard Baus, Maryland 
Communications 
B.S. in E.E. 1966, Drexel Institute of 
Technology 
John Robert Benton, Virginia 
Computer Science 
BS. in E.E. 1965, University of 
New Mexico 
Richard Paul Bertram, Virginia 
Communications 
B.S. in E.E. 1961, University of 
Pittsburgh 
Richard Lee Borders, Maryland 
Computer Science 
B.S. in E.E. 1968, Drexel Institute of 
Technology 
Susan Martin Burrowbridge, Maryland 
Computer Science 
BS. 1966, University of Richmond 
Eldon Arthur Byrd, Maryland 
Medical Engineering 
BS. in E.E. 1961, Purdue University 
Francis Michael Cevasco, Jr., Maryland 
Structural Engineering 
B.S. in C.E. 1963, Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn 
Jeff Ira Cleveland II, Virginia 
Computer Science 
B.S. in E.E. 1963, Texas A&I University 
Bülent Beliğ Ertumen, District of 
Columbia 
Structural Engineering 
B.S. in C.E. 1963, Robert College, 
Turkey 
Hyman Abraham Feldstein, Texas 
Solid Mechanics 
B.E. 1963, City College, New York 
Kenneth Eugene Geisinger, Maryland 
Operations Research 
B.S. 1960, Bluffton College 
Dennis Matthews Giblin, Maryland 
Computer Science 
B.S. 1966, Boston College 
Alan Richard Goldey, Maryland 
Solid Mechanics 
B.S. 1967, Arizona State University 
Leonard Norman Gottfried, Maryland 
Communications 
B.E.E. 1967, City College, New York 


MASTER OF SCIENCE 


Bruce Milford Kendall, Virginia 
Fields and Waves : 
B.S. in E.E. 1960, Virginia Polytecho”? 
Institute 
Lawrence Raymond Kilty, 
Columbia 
Communications 
B.S. 1954, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. 1967, U.S, Naval Postgrad 
School IT 
Richard Warren Kuberry, Virginia 
Mcasurement Science 
B.A. 1953, LaSalle College 
Alan Myron Letow, Maryland 
Operations 
B.M.E. 1957, City College, NeW York 
Robert Joseph Maichle, Marylan 
Networks 
B.S. (Communications) 1965, Georg? 
Washington University 
Ira Reuben Marcus, Marylan 
Computer Science 
B.S. 1954, Brooklyn College 
Neill James McKay, Maryland 
Communications 
B.S. in E.E. 1961, Newark Colleg? of 
Engineerin mi 
Charles nos Miller III, Virgini 


Fluid Mechanics ; 
B.S. 1962, Tennessee Technological 
University a. 
William Brenton Noé, Virginia 
Fluid Mechanics 
B.S. in M.E. 1954, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 
Angel Luis Padilla, A A 
Measurement Science , 
BS. in EE. 1964, Indiana Instito? 
Technology d 
John Thomas Redmond, Marylan 
Networks 
B.S. in E.E. 1968, Northeastern 
University 
Terence Glenn Ryan, Maryland 
Fields and Waves " 
B.S. 1963, Worcester Pol; 
Institute 
Walter Carroll Scales, Maryland 
Communications 967 Georf 
B.S. (Communications) 190^ 
Washington University i 
Pierre Marshall Tullier, California 


District of 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN ENGINEERING 


Frederick Roland Henrikson, Virginia 
B.S. in E.E. 1953, Northeastern 
University 


DOCTOR OF SCIENCE 


Ll 
Oyett Talmadge Clark, District of Columbia 
ommunications 
^ vw Word Recognition by Means of Orthogonal Functions 
Ms n E.E. 1961, Howard University 
ini A EE. 1965, Drexel Institute of Technology 
rthur Finkler, District of Columbia 
ommunications 
"ssertation: The Estimation of Signa 
rar and Gaussian Noise a 
vid Ha dy evt 954, New York University 
elson, M: 
etworks — 
Bs i — State-space Realization of Transfer Function Matrices 
Sin - . 1957, University of California, Berkeley 
Nggo In Engr. 1962, George Washington University 
n Richard Vlasak, Florida 
Stworks 
B ogee Time-Variant Filter Synthesis 
Ms -+ „E. 1954, University of Nebraska 
- 1958, University of Arizona 


l-to-noise Ratio for Real and Analytic 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


BACHELOR OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


Vicky Lee Covey Clark, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
(With Distinction ) 


ET 
u 
7 Eja? Baum, Connecticut 
ni entary Education 
nn Berman, Virginia 


hy, Ele i 
My M y wA Beth Ann Cohen, New York 
ee a Dew ork Elementary Education 
à ibe ry Education Sharon Zelda Cohen, New Jersey 
à, English sch, Virginia English | i 

Mary Jacqueline Davis, New York 


t Sy : 
San Boraks, Massachusetts Elementary Education 


i Math a i 5 * * * 
Ty Louise B. Madeleine Hill Deming, District of 
Xe ial ot gam New York Columbia 
i 2 Elementary Education 
> i . Se oc 
May athe! ie, New York John Guy Deputy, Jr., Virginia 
Uten Edith p. History 
Co dith Brown, District of Stacey Joy Dorris, Massachusetts 
Elementary Education 1 
Arthur Ronald Goldman, Pennsylvania 
Social Studies j 
Cheryl Marlene Goldstein, New Jersey 
Elementary Education 


‘nda poentary Education 
. hu, Maier Brown, Virginia 
trie m Education 

z ut A 
Raglan Chirlin, Virginia 
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Sandra Eileen Goodman, Connecticut 
Elementary Education 

Deborah Judith Grossman, Maryland 
Elementary Education 

Jane Dickens Henderson, Pennsylvania 
Elementary Education 

Sheila Hershkowitz, New Jersey 
History 

Swananoa Parker Hill, Maryland 
Geography 

Kathleen Flaherty Holcombe, Virginia 
English (With Distinction) 

Susan Ellen House, New York 
Elementary Education 

Carol Lee Huey, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
(With Distinction) 
Evelyn Charlotte Huwyler, New Jersey 
Spanish (With Distinction) 
Roseanne Theresa Ianco, New Jersey 
Elementary Education 

Maris McCloskey Johnson, Virginia 
Art 

Jacquelyn Janet Kalhammer, Virginia 
Elementary Education 

Karen Faith Kuker, New Jersey 
Elementary Education 

Arlene Marsha Lehrer, New Jersey 
Elementary Education 

Susan Dee Levin, New Jersey 
Elementary Education 

Deena Levine, Pennsylvania 
English 

Barbara Ruth Lewis, Delaware 
Social Studies 

Victoria Ann Loeffler, Pennsylvania 
Elementary Education 

Ellen Janet Ludwig, District of Columbia 
Elementary Education 

Lynne Ruth Margonelli, Connecticut 
Elementary Education 
(With Distinction) 

Robert Angelo Mazzoni, Pennsylvania 
Social Studies 

Laurel Naomi Milcoff, Ohio 
Social Studies 

Carol Gail Miller, Pennsylvania 
History 

Judith Moer, District of Columbia 
French 

Judith Anne Naumann, New York 
Social Studies 

Diane Marie Newcity, Maryland 
Elementary Education 

Lois Janet Ouellette, Connecticut 
Elementary Education 


Linda Paley, Rhode Island 
Elementary Education 

Linda Ruth Peller, Maryland 
Mathematics 

Sylvia Joyce Perucci, Virginia 
Elementary Education 

Rénee Eileen Pulver, New Y 
Elementary Education 

Barbara Jane Raco, New Jersey 
Social Studies 

Cynthia Ann Reiss, New York 
Ea bia 

Karen Chance Rogg, District of Colum 
Art (With Distinction) : 

Carol Ann Rosen, District of Columbia 
Elementary Education 

Karen Lynn Roth, New York 
Elementary Education 

Nancy Laura Rothschild, New York 
Social Studies : 

Ellen Diane Saunders, Virginia 
Chemistry 

Carol Ann Schlager, Virginia 
Elementary Education 

Susan Ann Scholl, Illinois 
Elementary Education 

Marjorie Sue Shames, Delaware 
Elementary Education 

Nora Lynn Silver, Connecticut 
Spanish 

William Edward Sims, Jr., Maryland 
Social Studies : 

Peggy Ann Sinberg, Pennsylvania 
Elementary Education 

Marianne Solomon, New Yor 
Elementary Education 

Kathy Sue Sorkin, New Jersey 
English 

Ronnie Gay Spieler, New Jersey 
Spanish p^ 

DeEtta Faye Stein, Virginia 
Spanish 

Joan Helene Suchman, New York 
Social Studies k 

Harriet Carol Svirsky, New YF 


Speech and Drama " 
Rhonda Sharon Tenenbaum, Georgi? 
Elementary Education jand 
Margaret Webster Ten Eyck, Mary 
English 
Andrea Sue Tilkin, Massachusetts 
Elementary Education * Jersey 
Hanna Zofia Truszczynski, 
French Neb ka 


Michael Paul Waterman, 
Elementary Education 


“is Jill Weiner, New York 
t Elementary Education 
*n Denise Wiener, New York 
" Elementary Education 
san Ann Wiener, New York 
YT French 
heila Irene Weinstein, New Jersey 
Elementary Education 


Joan Beth Yarmovsky, New Jersey 
Elementary Education 

Gordon Kenneth Young, Virginia 
Social Studies 

Suzanne Jane Zipple, Michigan 
Art 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


cC" ^ 
o Baret Louise Bialla, Virginia 
E Wright Dennis, Virginia 
cent Peter Krevinas, Pennsylvania 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Willi. 
illiam Howard Abell, Virginia 
Physical Education 
Qu 1960, Shepherd College 
‘Ol Susan Abrams, District of 
Olumbia 
Elementary Education 
lun. - 1970, Temple University 
es Paul Akin, Virginia 
B ondary Education 
,'^. 1958, M.A. 1959, Uni i 
enu 59, University of 
D» Ann Alley, Maryland 
$ condary Administration 


^^. in Ed. 1964, George Washington 


y niversity 
le Baltimore Anderson, Maryland 
Bs fading 
. =, 1950, District of Columbia 
Mate ects College 
Cw Arbutina, Maryland 
b. ysical Education 
fy Ee, University of Maryland 
insiedler Auerbach, Virginia 
ha ding 
tica Montclair State College 
à eresse Bal istri 
olumbja all, District of 
Tety Education 
Kie, 2506, District of Columbia 
laria prr? College 
he Wabeth Barbieri, New York 
b. — Education 
wWitcent College of Mount Saint 
is Je. 
Hie Morgenthal Becker, Virginia 
b : er Education 
Fia n . : 
University. 1961, George Washington 


Marylovise Jones Callahan, 


Charles Richard Camp 


Steven James Loveless, Virginia 
Chris Earl Petersen, Maryland 
Ronne Ann Rogin, New York 


IN EDUCATION 


Whyla Kay Beman, District of Columbia 
Special Education 
B.A. 1960, Luther College 
Jill Kulick Berman, New York 
Secondary Education 
B.A. 1968, George Washington 
University 
Peter Jay Berman, District of Columbia 
Rehabilitation Counseling 
B.A. 1968, George Washington 
University 
Harry William Alvin Biehl, Virginia 
Adult Education 
B.A. 1950, University of Maryland 
Geraldine Exum Blount, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.S. 1944, North Carolina Agricultural 
and Technical State University 
Barbara Elizabeth Boyle, Maryland 
Special Education 
B.S. 1968, Frostburg State College 


Joan Helene Boysen, Virginia 


Elementary Education 
B.A. 1960, College of William and 


Mary 


Harold Koatz Burchette, Jr. Maryland 


Physical Education | 
B.S. in P.E. 1965, George Washington 


University 


Ovid McMaster Butler, Virginia 


Secondary Education 
B.S. 1936, U.S. Naval Academy 
Maryland 
Elementary Administration 
B.A. 1949, Temple University — 
bell, Virginia 
Physical Education ; 
B.S. in P.E. 1969, George Washington 


University 
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Robert Eugene Carey, Maryland 
Guidance 
B.S. 1963, Tennessee Technological 
University 
Kathleen Scheel Carter, Virginia 
Secondary Education 
B.A. in Ed. 1968, George Washington 
University 
Joy Wright Chance, Virginia 
Special Education 
B.A. 1943, University of Michigan 
James Louis Chase, Maryland 
Elementary Administration 
B.S. 1959, Bowie State College 
Frances Nadelman Chyatte, Maryland 
Guidance 
B.S. 1957, Towson State College 
Max Cohen, Virginia 
Secondary Education 
B.S. 1956, District of Columbia 
Teachers College 
Thomas Clinton Collier, District of 
Columbia 
Special Education 
B.Mus.Ed. 1950, Howard University 
Catherine Lee Cooper, Maryland 
Secondary Education 
B.S. 1963, North Carolina Agricultural 
and Technical State University 
Corinne Catherine Custis, District of 
Columbia 
Reading 
Ed.B. 1968, University of Miami 
Leila Holman Davies, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.S. 1958, Fort Valley State College 
Joan Harriet Denton, Virginia 
Guidance 
B.S. 1955, University of Maryland 
Gilda Beliveau Dick, Virginia 
Special Education 
B.A. 1968, Marymount College, N.Y. 
Minnie Best Durante, Virginia 
Reading 
B.S. 1957, Hampton Institute 
Joan Mary Ellis, District of Columbia 
Special Education 
B.A. 1968, Rosemont College 
Philip Barry Epstein, Virginia 
Rehabilitation Counseling 
B.A. 1968, George Washington 
University 
Joan Karen Ferguson, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1965, Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College 


Jatis Juan Franklin, District of Columbia 
Special Education 
B.S. 1960, Southern University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Susan Marie Freienmuth, Maryland 
Elementary Education à 
B.A. 1966, Ohio Wesleyan University 
Cynthia Harriet Gerst, District of 
Columbia 
Rehabilitation Counseling 
B.A. 1968, George Washington 
University 
Grace Beer Goldstein, Maryland 
Reading y 
B.S. 1958, District of Columbia 
Teachers College PR 
Pennington Sylvester Greene, District 
Columbia 
Reading ‘ 
B.A. 1958, Howard University bis 
Sheila Ellen Greller, District of Colum 
Special Education 
B.A. 1969, George Washington 
Universitv 
Rosetta Brooks Hairston, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
B.S. 1962, St. Paul's College, Va- 
Norman Edward Hall, District of 
Columbia 
Employee Development. 
B.A. 1950, Brown University 
Robert Eugene Hampton, Mary 
Physical Education wvertily 
B.S. 1966, Montana State Univer ig 
Jane Jackson Harley, District of Co 
Guidance > 
B.S. 1960, District of Columbia 
Teachers College 
Ruth Mae Harris, Maryland 
Rehabilitation Counseling — , 
B.S. 1958, Loma Linda Univers! 
Norman Leroy Hatfield, Missouri 
Secondary Education 
BS. 1964, University of Maryland s 
Maureen Elizabeth Hawko, Massa 
Readin 
B.S. 1969, State College at er 
Judith Marion Hirsch, 
Special Education 
B.S. 1969, Southern Co 
College hit 
Helen Wilkinson Holmes, District of 
Columbia F 
ial Education 4 
B5 1965. District of Columbia 
Teachers College 


nnecticut Stat? 


Gail Belaga Horwitz, Maryland 
Special Education 
H B.S. 1963, University of Maryland 
ugo Gustav Huettig III, Maryland 
Secondary Education 


B.S. in Engr. 1960, Princeton University 


Richard Joseph Indelicato, Virginia 
x Adult Education 
-y in B.A. 1956, Boston University 
A. 1963, George Washington 
University 
‘nor Wilson Ingram, District 
Columbia PE 
> Special Education 
A. in Ed. 1969, George Washington 
i niversity 
la Hertzberg Jacobs, Maryland 
3 Rehabilitation Counseling 
Ro A, 1940, Westhampton College 
Ber Graham James, Louisiana 
aey Education 
-A. 1965, Louisiana State Universi 
A » Louisiana State Universit 
Udrey Lorraine Jones, District of T 
olumbia 
Special Education 
A. 1949, West Virgini: i 
Ele 749, West Virginia State College 
anor Sue Judd, District of Columbia 
B "mr 
ba^. 1965, Queens College, N.C. 
ùth Talbott Keimig, Virginia 
Reading 
leis k 1954, Goucher College 
St illen Kight, District of Columbia 
- udent Personnel Work in Higher 
B ducation 
Gis 1968, Chapman College 
t Lee King, Jr., Virginia 
ysical Education 
>. 1963, Virginia Commonwealth 
an clversity 
es Dale Kirkland, District of 
olumbia 
p S^Condary Administration 
hu in Ed. 1961, Kent State University 
t Frankie Lake, District of 
Umbia 
pg uidance 
Te, 1968, District of Columbia 
anne College 
E De Rome Lapp, Virginia 
BA un? Education 
. , University of 
Davig shire SA A 
rion Lawrence, Virginia 
ent Personnel Work in Higher 
B ucation 
* 1964, Miami University 


ley 
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Cleopatra Hargett Lawton, District of 
Columbia 
Special Education 
B.S. 1964, Livingstone College 
Orelia Washington Ledbetter, District of 
Columbia 
Special Education 
B.A. 1936, Tillotson College 
B.S. in Ed. 1953, Southern Connecticut 
State College 
Mattie Beamon Lee, District of Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1951, Howard University 
David John Lesage, District of Columbia 
Adult Education 
B.A. 1960, Assumption College, Mass. 
Eleanor Roy Alton Levi, Virginia 
Special Education 
B.S. 1961, Boston University 
Ellen Weber Libby, District of Columbia 
Rehabilitation Counseling 
B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Johnnella Logan Lipscomb, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Administration 
B.S. 1964, District of Columbia 
Teachers College 
Charles Bernard Lyles, District of 
Columbia 
Special Education 
B.S. 1959, District of Columbia 
Teachers College 
Judy Pauline Mannes, District of 
Columbia 
Special Education 
B.A. 1968, George Washington 
University 
Rose Murla Mathews, District of 
Columbia 
Reading 
B.A. 1965, District of Columbia 
Teachers College 
Edward Martin McDonald, Maryland 
Physical Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1964, California State 
College, Pa. 
Sheila Tilghman Milbourne, Maryland 
Elementary Administration 
B.S. 1960, District of Columbia 
Teachers College da iji 
Kathleen McComb Miller, Virginia 
Special Education j 
B.A. 1963, Denison University 
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Marc Anthony Moore, Virginia 
Student Personnel Work in Higher 
Education 

B.A. 1951, Southern Methodist 
University 

Virginia Dare Moore, Virginia 

Adult Education 
B.S. 1948, Shaw University 
M.A. 1952, New York University 

James Andrew Morris, New Jersey 

Rehabilitation Counseling 
B.S. in Phil. 1968, St. Peter's College, 
NJ. 

Claude Edwin Moten, Maryland 

Secondary Administration 
B.A. 1961, Pennsylvania State 
University 

Sarah Elizabeth Moten, Maryland 

Guidance 
B.A. 1964, Hampton Institute 

Robert Monroe Myers, Maryland 

Secondary Administration 
B.S. in Ed. 1964, Kent State University 

Florence Reynolds Nikkel, Virginia 

Special Education 
B.A. 1963, Trinity College, D.C. 

Patricia Jean Olson, Virginia 

Early Childhood Education 
B.A. 1963, University of Maryland 

Rosita Purvis Owens, Maryland 

Rehabilitation Counseling 
B.S. 1967, Howard University 

Carlene Louise Parker, Virginia 

Adult Education 
B.A. 1954, George Washington 
University 

Marilyn Ronni Parker, Virginia 

Special Education 
B.S. 1968, Syracuse University 
Mary Irene Pendell, District of Columbia 
Adult Education 
B.S. 1954, Marquette University 
John Phillips, Rhode Island 
Student Personnel Work in Higher 
Education 
B.S. 1952, Boston University 
Eileen Ann Piercy, District of Columbia 
Secondary Education 
B.A. 1967, University of Maryland 
Ancil Roosevelt Potter, Maryland 
Elementary Administration 
B.A. 1963, Howard University 
Bernadette Kathleen Quinn, District of 
Columbia 
Special Education 
B.A. 1965, St. Mary's College, Ind. 


Thomas Eugene Reilly, Virginia 
Special Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Robert Joseph Robyak, Virginia 
Physical Education 
Ed.B. 1966, Washburn University of 
Topeka 
Ellen Muriel Rosenbaum, New York 
Special Education 
B.A. 1968, Brooklyn College 
Kathleen Yolanda Ryan, Virginia 
Secondary Education 
B.A. 1968, William Smith College 
Lillie Fuller Sampson, District of 
Columbia 
Special Education 
B.S. 1957, District of Columbia 
Teachers College 
Lynn Deborah Saunders, Nebraska 
Elementary Education 
B.S. 1969, University of Nebraska 
Judith Margaret Schmidt, Maryland 
Early Childhood Education . 
B.A. in Ed. 1969, George Washington 
University bia 
John Barrett Schultz, District of Colum 
Adult Education 
B.A. 1955, Stonehill College 
M.A. in Rel. 1960, Immaculate 
Conception Seminary [ 
Kenneth Theodore Secrist, District of 
Columbia 
Secondary Education 
B.A. 1966, Carson-Newman College 
Iris Linda Sexter, District of Columbia 
Rehabilitation Counseling 
B.A. 1964, Brooklyn College 
Elizabeth Ann Sheldon, Virginia 
Secondary Education —— 
B.S. 1963, Illinois State University 
Sidney Abraham Shore, Virginia 
Special Education [ 
B.S. 1965, District of Columbia 
Teachers College Be 
Arnold Paul Siegfried, Virginia 
Physical Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1941, Rutgers, the State 
University da 
Constance Ann Singleterry, Can 
Elementary Aia 
B.A. 1955, Aurora ege : 
Sarah Sims Smith, District of Columb^ 
Guidance 
BS 1957, Winston-Salem State CoP 


Stanley Sherrel Smith, District of 
Columbia 
Philosophy of Education 
B.A. 1962, George Washington 
University 
illiam Parkhurst Smith, Jr., Maryland 
Higher Education j 
B.A. in Govt. 1953, M.B.A. 1961, 
George Washington University 
"ancy Joan Sobel, Maryland s 
Special Education 
A B.S. 1966, University of Michigan 
Neil Blanton Sparks, Virginia 
Physical Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1967, Concord College 
àymond Henderson Spuhler, Virginia 
Physical Education 
E 1942, Duke University 
E -M. 1966, University of Virginia 
e Legare Stecher, District of Columbia 
Student Personnel Work in Higher 
Education ^ 
xS 1969, University of Florida 
àn Warshaw Stinson, Texas 
" Physical Education 
c 1968, Hood College 
€ Trice Storm, Maryland 
. Elementary Education 
Minai: 1960, Towson State College 
Ko Sudo, Japan 
Secondary Education 
Chart: 1953, Tsuda College, Japan 
es Michael Sullivan, Maryland 
pg sical Education 
Noei EST, University of Maryland 
ene Thornburg, District of 
Olumbia : 
B special Education 
David in Ed, 1957, Ball State University 
Michael Tunkaly, Pennsylvania 
B A habilitation Counseling 
ti v» 1967, College of Steubenville 
eth Kelsey Vanden Heuvel, District 
Olumbia 
B Special Education 
Ba goo University of Maryland 
on lomon Vault, District of 


O'umbia 

Cading 
w ` 1956, Talladega C 
Nga, » Talladega College 

n Lee Voss, District of Columbia 
ied 

in ; 

Universia 1968, George Washington 


Mary Elizabeth Murphy Ward, Virginia 
Special Education 
B.A. 1968, Trinity College, D.C. 
Cora Haden Watlington, Virginia 
Physical Education 
B.S. 1963, Madison College 
William Milton Weaver, Virginia 
Secondary Administration 
B.S. in P.E. 1956, George Washington 
University 
Loretta Crawford Webb, Maryland 
Elementary Administration 
B.S. 1956, District of Columbia 
Teachers College 
Mary Anne Whited, Virginia 
Physical Education 
B.S. 1962, West Chester State College 
Earl Howard Williams, Maryland 
Adult Education 
B.A. 1949, Catholic University of 
America 
Sheila Margaret Williams, District of 
Columbia 
Rehabilitation Counseling 
B.A. 1968, Trinity College, D.C. 
Blanche Robinson Wilson, District of 
Columbia 
Reading 
B.S. 1948, Bowie State College 
Grazia Kate Wilson, Florida 
Student Personnel Work in Higher 
Education 
B.A. 1965, American University 
Jean Godfrey Wittig, District of 
Columbia 
Special Education 
B.A. 1966, Duke University 
Laurie Yap Wong, Maryland 
Secondary Education 
B.Ed. 1968, University of Hawaii 
Lauretta Jean Wright, New Jersey 
Special Education 
B.S. 1969, Morgan State College 
Janyce Tamiye Yoshizawa, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. in Ed. 1959, George Washington 
University , 
Hattie Whitehead Young, District of 
Columbia 
Reading ’ 
B.S. 1960, District of Columbia 


Teachers College 


Se ee re qe CN D = 
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MASTER OF ARTS IN TEACHING 


Vernelle Brenda Ball, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1969, Trinity College, D.C. 
Kathryn Wold Bean, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1951, Stanford University 
Eleanor Price Berman, Maryland 
Eiementary Education 
B.S. 1948, Syracuse University 
Winona Kim Blackburn, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1962, Columbia University 
Ellen Ann Brock, District of Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1968, University of California, 
Berkeley 
Bonnie Mae Carter, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1958, University of Hawaii 
Marcia Cronan, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1965, Dunbarton College of 
Holy Cross 
Fern Feinberg, District of Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1967, Temple University 
Laurie Handlers, New York 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1969, George Washington 
University 
Deborah Wilson Horn, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1969, Oberlin College 
Julie Ann Jaeger, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1968, University of California, 
Berkeley 
Elizabeth Kinney Jones, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1944, Bates College 
Frances Susan Kaiser, New Jersey 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1968, George Washington 
University 
Nancy Wiser Kocher, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1957, Stanford University 
Elaine Patricia LoForte, Maryland 
Elementary Education 


B.S. 1969, University of Connecticut 


Glenn Kenneth Maxwell, Virginia 
Elementary Education 

B.Gen.Std. 1968, University of 

Nebraska 


Carolyn Jo Miller, District of Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1969, Scripps College 
Margaret Frances Mount, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1969, College of New Rochelle 
Susan Sideman Norwitch, Virginia 
Elementary Education n 
B.S. 1954, Northwestern University 
Rita Iris Perlman, New Jersey 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1969, Rutgers, the State 
University 
Stuart Moss Porter, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
B.S. in B.A. 1938, University of 
Oklahoma 
M.A. 1949, University of Minnesota 
M.A. in LA. 1964, George W " 
University 
Elisabeth Davis Ransom, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
B.S. 1944, Mary Washington College 
of the University of Virginia 
Elizabeth Wallace Redmond, Maryland 
Elementary Education è 
B.A. in Govt. 1958, George Washing!” 
University 
Elizabeth Byrem Robbins, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
B.S. 1954, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Ruth Adams Rogers, District of 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1969, George Washington 
University - 
Rosanne Teresa Skinner, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education d 
B.A. 1968, University of P 
Ina Aronoff Smith, Maryland 
Elementary Education — 
B.A. 1961, University of Illino» f 
Robert William Steinmetz, Dis 
Columbia i 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1969, University of Notre Dam 
Linda Kay Taylor, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1967, Michigan State, 
Doris Sommer Wetherbee, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1967, University of Maryland 


Columbia 


University 


Charles Eugene Akard, Tennessee 
Adult Education 
B.S. 1942, Milligan College 
M.A. 1950, George Peabody College 
for Teachers 
B.S. 1960, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 
Gerald Bernard Boyd, Maryland 
Early Childhood Education 
B.S. 1963, District of Columbia 
Teachers College 
Ea 1967, Howard University 
arles Carroll Cockrell, Maryland 
" Administration and Supervision 
“A. 1964, Ed.M. 1967, University of 
faryland 
hn Francis Falcone, District of 
Columbia 
^ Special Education 
A. 1953, Saint Mary’s Seminary and 
Cyril 
-A. in Ed. 1968, George Washington 
niversity 
elia Kolk Haile, Virginia 
B Guidance 
MS 1939, Johns Hopkins University 
A. in Ed. 1953, George Washington 
niversity 


EDUCATION SPECIALIST 


Carol Watson Heiderman, Virginia 
Elementary Administration 
B.A. in Ed. 1961, George Washington 
University 
Ed.M. 1968, American University 
James Merwyn Hill, Virginia 
Guidance 
B.S. in P.E. 1956, M.A. in Ed. 1959, 
George Washington University 
Alan Robert Kacsur, Maryland 
Adult Education 
B.S. 1951, Albright College 
Ed.M. 1959, Temple University 
Luther Mitchelle McManus, Jr., District 
of Columbia 
Guidance 
B.S. 1943, District of Columbia 
Teachers College 
M.A. 1963, Marshall University 
Pamela Ruth Murray, District of 
Columbia 
Special Education 
B.A. 1968, Boston College 
M.A. in Ed. 1969, George Washington 
University 


DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


E 
ancis Vincent Corrigan, Jr., District of Columbia 


Guidance and Counseling 


issertation: A Comparison of Self Concepts of American India 


n Students 


Írom Public or F ederal School Backgrounds 


“A. 1959, Providence College 

M. 1961, Boston University 

Alvin Goss, Maryland 
dministration and Supervision 


Fera 


i Čad a : à 
i — A Synthesized Concept of Community Junior 
siness Administration in Times of Transition for 


B 1,000 Student Enrollment 


S. in E 
in Ed. 1958, Bloomsburg State College 


ior College Educational 
Institutions Exceeding 


Allie - 1964, State University of New York at Buffalo 


nks Henry, Virginia 
urriculum 


rion: Critical Requirements at the Job-ent 
ic Secondary School Vocational Programs of 


ry Level for Graduates of the 
the State of Virginia 


| v M.A. 1957, Marshall University 
Phen J 1963, George Washington University 
..| Joseph Korcheck, Maryland 
Cacher Education } 
ry — A Historical Study of the Origin and Development of the Physi- 
S. in p acation Major Field Program at The George Washington University 
-E. 1954, M.A. in Ed. 1966, George Washington University 
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Walter Alvin LeBaron III, District of Columbia 
Administration and Supervision 
Dissertation: The Education-Industry Planning Consultant: An Emerging Role 
B.A. 1960, State University of New York at Albany 
M.A. 1961, University of Colorado 
George Nixon, Maryland 
Employee Development and 
Dissertation: University Instruction in Behavioral Science: Development 
Testing of an Evaluation Model 
B.S. 1949, M.S. 1951, University of Pittsburgh 
Charles Bass Reed, Virginia 
Teacher Education on 
Dissertation: The Doctoral Graduates in Education of The George Washing! 
University, 1960-1970 
B.S. in P.E. 1963, M.A. in Ed. 1964, George Washington University 
James Rudolph Sadler, Maryland 
Administration and Supervision untie 
Dissertation: The Involvement of Professional Personnel in Maryland Co rious 
in Planning the 1968-69 Title I Program, and Their Perceived Value of V: 
Title 1 Activities 
B.Mus.Ed. 1949, Shenandoah Conservatory of Music 
Mus.M. 1950, Northwestern University 
Richard Carlton Sloop, Maryland 
Teacher Education pro 
Dissertation: A Descriptive Analysis of the Master of Education Degree 
gram at the Frostburg State College, Maryland: 1958-1968 
B.S. in Ed. 1955, Madison College 
M.A. in Ed. 1958, A.P.C. 1963, George Washington University 
Indie Shackleford Turner, New York 
Curriculum ion 
Dissertation: A Study of Teachers Perceptions of an In-service Ed 
Program in Three Southern Maryland Counties 
B.A. 1952, Mary Washington College of the University of Virginia 
Ed.M. 1961, University of Maryland 
James Boyd Webb, Virginia 
Secondary Administration 
Dissertation: A Comparative Study of the Relation of Broken Homes 
School Success of High School Students 
B.S. 1955, East Carolina University 
M.A. in Ed. 1961, George Washington University 
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James William Laughlin, Virginia 
Business Administration 
Armand Steven Lesser, Maryland 
Business Administration 
Gary Hunter Majors, Maryland 
Business Administration 
John Beasley Marler, Iran 
International Business 
James Roy McFadyen, New Jersey 
Business Administration 
Michael Jeffrey Mera, New York 
Business Administration 
Harold Ray Metcalf, Virginia 
Business Administration 
Peter Murray, New York 
Business Administration 
Howard Rand Norton III, Virginia 
Accounting 
Richard Allan Perkins, Maryland 
Business Administration 
Donald John Polden, California 
Business Administration 
Blanche Giesler Raff, District of 
Columbia 
Accounting 
George Wallace Ripley III, Connecticut 
International Business 
Murray Allen Rosenberg, Connecticut 
Business Administration 
Andrew Silverstein, New Jersey 
Accounting 
John Richard Snavely, District of 
Columbia 
Business Administration 
Naby Soumah, District of Columbia 
Business Administration 
Eric Randall Spink, Virginia 
Business Administration 
Timothy Muth Stegmaier, Virginia 
Business Administration 
Douglas Crane Stiles, Virginia 
Business Administration 
John Calvin Thompson, Virginia 
Business Administration 
Mark Herbert Todtman, New York 
Business Administration 
David Herr Towle, Maryland 
Business Administration 
Curtis Edward Whalen. Virginia 
Business Administration 
Bruce Douglas White, Virginia 
Business Administration 
Jay Dixon White, New York 
International Business 
(Special Honors) 
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Michelle Lynn Slagle White, Michigan 
Business Administration 
(With Distinction) 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


Edgar Lee Abbott, Virginia 
Business Administration 
John Farrell Amesbury, Idaho 
Business Administration 
Keith Eugene Bailey, Virginia 
Business Administration 
Paul Maxton Baylor, Virginia 
Business Administration 
(With Distinction) 
Harold Raymond Cody, Virginia 
Business Administration 
Warren Mason Cone, Virginia 
Business Administration 
Alvin Eugene Dorman, Virginia 
Business Administration 
Frank D.R. Fisher, Maryland 
Business Administration 
George Harrison Fisher, Virginia 
Business Administration 
Robert Leo Gabler, Maryland 
Accounting 
Jerry Dean Galbreath, Illinois 
Business Administration 
Jean Louis Girard, Virginia 
Business Administration 
Billie Loyce Hensley, Texas 
Business Administration 
Harvey William Huntzinger, Virginia 
Business Administration 
Richard James Hurder, Maryland 
Business Administration 
James Edward Johnson, Maryland 
Business Administration 
Harold Glenn Keebaugh, Virginia 
Business Administration 
George Robert Lamb, Sr., Virginia 
Business Administration 


John Anthony Wrieden, New Jersey 
International Business 

Julia Zdynak, District of Columbia 
Business Administration 


IN GENERAL STUDIES 


Lester Boggess Lampman, Virginia 
Business Administration 

Clyde Carlton McPherson, Virginia 
Business Administration 

Alvin Moore, Virginia 
Accounting 

Robert Dayton Norvell, Illinois 
Business Administration 

Donald Glenn Patterson, Virginia 
Business Administration 

Henry Ford Peacock, Virginia 
Business Administration s 

Robert Gene Perry, District of Columbia 
Accounting 

Carlyle Nerdahl Rogers, Michigan 
Business Administration - 

Jerome Donald Rosplock, Wisconsin 
Business Administration 

Raymond Joseph Sbalbi, Maryland 
Business Administration : 

Paul Richard Shackelford, California 
Business Administration — 

Patricia Mary Shaughnessy, Virginia 
Business Administration 

Robert Stanley Skelly, Maryland 
Business Administration 

Henry Walton Steadman, Tennessee 
Business Administration 

David Michael Votta, Virginia 
Business Administration : 

Larry Leon Waggoner, Virginia 
Business Administration 

Nathan Joseph Weissman, Mary 
Business Administration 

Carl Anthony Wesolowski, Pennsy 
Business Administration 


]vania 


MASTER OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


Arthur Leon Beamon, Illinois 
Public Administration 
B.S. 1965, U.S. Air Force Academy 
Robert Yost Bonham, Virginia 
Public Administration 
B.A. 1967, Emory and Henry College 
Paul Eddie Dwyer, District of Columbia 
Public Administration 
B.A. 1967, Baylor University 


Walter Murray Leech, Virginia 
Public Administration -oton 
B.A. in Govt. 1949, George Washing? 
Maryland 


University 
Franklin David Marks, 
Public Administration ee 
B.A. 1967, Ohio Wesleyan University 


Robert Harmon Osborn, Virginia 
Personnel Administration 
B.A. 1952, Maryville College 


Irving Peter Smith, Maryland 
Personnel Administration 
B.A. 1956, Niagara University 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Maurice Filmore Allen, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1956, University of 
. Massachusetts 
Victor Bernard Allen, Maryland 
International Business 
B.B.A. 1969, George Washington 
University 
James Lee Amos, Ohio 
Health Care Administration 
__ B.A. 1965, Providence College 
omas Anderson, Virginia 
Business Administration 
s B.B.A. 1954, City College, New York 
ster Mary Susan Ashton, Arizona 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1961, Mount St. Agnes College 
ichard Baccante, New York 
Business Administration 
BS. in B.A. 1968, Georgetown 
University 
Neil Edward Bennett, Florida 
" A Care Administration 
Wilk, 1964, West Liberty State College 
Ulam Everett Beyers, Pennsylvania 
International Business 
~ in M.E. 1967, Drexel Institute of 
Ch, echnology 
arles Louis Bieler, Pennsylvania 
p Care Administration 
Ke ~~ 1966, Boston University 
ndall Harold Breedlove, Virginia 
B Business Administration 
Ro A. 1968, Duke University 
ger Michael Burgess, Indiana 
B Health Care Administration 
S. in Phar. 1962, University of 
loh nsas 
n Patrick Carey, Texas 
B e usiness Administration 
S. in C.E. 1964, Texas Technological 
^ niversity 
nk Alfred Carter II, New York 
pucalth Care Administration 
ludih A 1967, Stetson University 
Anne Chicka, Pennsylvania 
Business Administration 
‘B.A. 1960, University of Pittsburgh 


Thomas Gwyn Craft, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1957, University of South 
Carolina 
Paul Joseph De Bruyne, Pennsylvania 
International Business 
B.A. 1966, St. Mary’s College, Minn. 
Kenneth Michael DeGon, Washington 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1964, U.S. Military Academy 
Ronald Michael Del Duca, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1957, U.S. Naval Academy 
Henry Louis Di Re, Missouri 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1950, Montana State University 
M.A. 1952, New York University 
Robert George Drach, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1956, Rutgers, the State University 
William Edward Duey, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1959, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Peter Austin Duffy, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1962, U.S. Naval Academy 
Mohamed Salah El din El Sayed, District 
of Columbia 
International Business 
B.B.A. 1963, Cairo University, Egypt 
Thomas Joseph Faleskie, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1958, University of Scranton 
Gary William Farnes, Maryland 
Health Care Administration : 
B.S. 1967, Brigham Young University 
John Brett Farnham, Massachusetts 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1967, Union College, N.Y. 
Fred Yates Fellows, South Dakota 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1962, U.S. Naval Academy 
Richard Jay Ferst, Pennsylvania 
Business Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1967, American University 
Lynn Roger Flach, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1955, University of Miami 
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Bruce Michael Fleisher, Illinois 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1967, University of Pennsylvania 
William James Forristall, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.Gen.Std. 1967, University of 
Nebraska at Omaha 
Sister Marlene Fox, Pennsylvania 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. in Ed. 1965, Duquesne University 
Fred Stanton Garner, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1958, University of Florida 
Richard Dirk Gnodde, New Jersey 
International Business 
B.A. in Ed. 1964, George Washington 
University 
Earl Eugene Goodwin, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1954, Texas A&M University 
Paul Richard Goodwin, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.C.E. 1965, Cornell University 
Gene Lee Hammett, Virginia 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. in Gen.Std. 1968, George 
Washington University 
John Osborne Hayden, Pennsylvania 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1967, American International 
College 
John Gilbert Hekman, California 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1961, Calvin College 
Morris Deen Helton, Missouri 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1964, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
Robert Milton Hines, Indiana 
Business Administration 
B.S. in Phar. 1955, University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill 
Gerald Thomas Holland, District of 
Columbia 
International Business 
B.A. 1969, George Washington 
University 
DeLanson Young Hopkins, Massachusetts 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1964, University of Virginia 
Karl Hans Hutzler, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1960, State University of New 
York at Buffalo 
Raymond Cyril Jaecques, Pennsylvania 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1958, Pennsylvania State 
University 


William Don James, Alabama 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1961, University of Alabama 
Frederick Rulfs Keith, Jr., Georgia 
Business Administration 
B.S. in Ind.Mgt. 1957, B.S. in LE. 1958, 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
Charles Richard Kendrick, Jr., Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1964, Princeton University 
Thomas Allen Kenzik, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. in F.S. 1967, Georgetown 
University 
John Richard Kozik, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 
John Harris Kunkle, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1955, University of Pittsburgh 
James John Lantry, New Jersey 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1963, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
Lawrence Gerard Larkin, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1957, University of Maryland 
Frederic Lewis Laughlin, Michigan 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1965, U.S. Military Academy 
Percy Lee Lawrence III, Louisiana 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1967, Centenary College 
Kathryn Ann Lee, New York r 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1960, Ithaca College 
Alvin Roy Lewitas, New Jersey 
Health Care Administration d 
B.A. 1967, University of Marylan 
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B.A. 1961, University of Kansas 
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Columbia : 
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B.B.A. 1968, University of Singapoa"? 
James Roger Lyons, Virginia 
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B.S. 1958, U.S. Naval Aca 
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Business Ma 
B.A. 1967, Ohio University — . 
Stephen Michael Markman, pistrict of 
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International Business , of 
B.S. in Econ. 1968, University 
Pennsylvania 


William Baker Marshall III, District of 
Columbia 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1961, University of 
Wr assachusetts 
illiam Henry McAndrew, Pennsylvania 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1964, St. Bonaventure 
4 University 
eter Joseph McAteer, New Hampshire 
Business Administration 
h B.S. 1964, U.S. Military Academy 
ims C hamberlain McGuinness, Jr. 
Maine 
> Health Care Administration 
A. 1965, University of Pennsylvania 
n Merican, Malaysia 
4 International Business 
pA. 1963, University of Malaya 
ichael Robert Merson, New York 
4 T Care Administration 
» >. in B.A. 1966, University of Denver 
iston ; Burdette Miller, Virginia 
n pem Administration 
Eo 1958, University of Texas at 
Nero : 
*drick Gerard Mitchell, Virginia 
^ ——r Administration 
E x 1 958, University of Pennsylvania 
Kelley Moseley, Pennsylvania 
33 ealth Care Administration 
3 LA, 1967, George Washington 
*niversity x 
E Clement Murphy, New York 
Bs ealth Care Administration 
E 1966, Union College, N.Y. 
~ Lee Murry, District of Columbia 
B usiness Administration 
"B.A. 1961, George Washington 
niversity n 
Aly). 1964, Northwestern University 
3 Villiam Musgrave, Jr., Texas 
T usiness Administration 
E in Ed. 1963, Southwest Texas 
Tho Ate € ollege 
Mas Matiku Nvi T i 
He, Mats Nyitambe, Tanzania 
A alth Care Administration 
cA 1967, Goshen College 
— O'Leary, Missouri 
hs ie Care Administration 
Lindo, 58, St. Louis University 
n Albert Onstad, Virginia 
2 m Administration 
th esl U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
eath Onthank, Virginia 
pA anes Administration 
- 1964, Lake Forest College 
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Glenn Frederic Peterson, Florida 
Health Care Administration 
B.B.A. 1968, George Washington 
University 
Robert Frank Pliska, Illinois 
Business Administration 
B.S. in Com. 1955, DePaul University 
Duane Ernest Potter, Washington 
Business Administration 
B.S. in Gen.Std. 1969, George 
Waskington University 
Donald Fredric Rabinovitch, New York 
International Business 
B.B.A. 1967, Pace College 
David Eugene Ridley, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1955, Samford University 
Richard Dennis Rose, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1964, Bradley University 
Stephen Allen Rosenberg, New Jersey 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1966, American University 
Jack Kendall Russell, Texas 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1961, Texas A&M University 
Arthur Sidney Shorr, Michigan 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1967, Brooklyn College 
Donald Lewis Shubert, California 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1964, University of California, 
Los Angeles 
Edwin Neil Smellow, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1958, Antioch College 
Billy Lee Speed, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1964, Eastern New Mexico 
University 
John Blaine Stalder, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1963, George Washington 
University 
Richard Lynn Stewart, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1962, Claremont Men’s College 
Thomas Rodney Stuart, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1951, U.S. Naval Academy 
Jchn Alden Swartwout, Jr., Massachusetts 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1964, Tufts University 
William Carrington Sydnor, Maryland 
International Business 
B.S. 1962, Virginia Military Institute 
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Archie Barnard Taylor, Jr. District of 
Columbia 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1963, Howard University 
Cecilia Ann Thomson, Utah 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1956, University of Utah 
Walter Louis Underwood, Florida 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1965, Wake Forest University 
Thomas Gerard Vavrina, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1958, Loyola College 
Louis Joseph Vinci, Florida 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. in Phar. 1967, Fordham University 
Edward Keith Walker, Jr., Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1954, U.S. Naval Academy 


Harold Thomas Ward, Jr., Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1959, The Citadel 
Harry Blake Wareham, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1958, University of Minnesota 
Leonard Irving Weinstein, Florida 
Health Care Administration 
B.B.A. 1967, City College, New York 
Mohan Ranjit Wikramanayake, Ceylon 
International Business 
Postgraduate Diploma in Management 
Studies 1967, University of Glasgow, 
Scotland 
LL.B. 1961, University of Ceylon 
Allan Lucius Willey, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1963, College of William and 
Mary 


MASTER OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Richard Joseph Collins, Virginia 
Public Administration 
B.S. 1957, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
Jchn Joseph LaMazza, New York 
Public Administration 
B.S. 1956, Cathedral College of the 
Immaculate Conception 


Charles Dominic Murphy, Jr., Delaware 
Public Administration o 
B.A. 1967, Villanova University 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN ADMINISTRATION 


Douglas Anderson, Jr., Virginia 
Automatic Data Processing 
B.A. 1952, University of Texas at 
Austin 
Daniel Sidney Appleton, Virginia 
Systems Management 
B.S. 1940, U.S. Naval Academy 
Ernest Ronald Arthur, Virginia 
International Commerce 
B.A. 1964, Florida State University 
Jack Howell Bader, Ohio 
Management Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1967, University of Dayton 
Richard J. Baird, Virginia 
Management Engineering 
B.S. in Chem. 1956, Indiana University 
M.S. in Chem. 1964, University of 
Missouri at Rolla 
Donal Gordon Barger, Maryland 
Public Personnel Management 
B.S. 1961, University of Maryland 
James Schilling Baumstark, Maryland 
Industrial Personnel Management 
B.S. 1964, U.S. Naval Academy 


Louis Wilson Berry, Jr., Maryland 
Management Engineering —— 
B.S. in M.E. 1965, Bucknell University 
James Lynn Biss, Virginia _ 
Automatic Data Processing 
B.A. 1966, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Edgar Dean Block, Virginia — 
Automatic Data Processing at 
B.A. 1964, California State College 
Long Beach - 
Robert Haddock Blount, Virginia 
Systems Management 
B.S. in E.E. 1947, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 
Melvin David Borer, Maryland 
Automatic Data Processing 
B.S. in B.A. 1966, Drexel Institu! 
Technology m 
Thomas Edward Bowman, Virginia 
Public Personnel Management 
B.S. in F.S. 1963, Georgetown 
University 


te of 


Thomas Clarke Brooks, Virginia 
Management Engineering 
B.S. 1965, University of Kansas 
Robert James Bryer, Maryland 
Management Science—Operations 
Research 
B.S. in Ae.E. 1967, University of 
Maryland 
Robert William Buchan, Virginia 
Management Engineering 
B.M.E. 1966, University of Virginia 
Jess Lee Cariker, Jr., Virginia 
Management Engineering 
B.S. 1950, U.S. Naval Academy 
Peter Jerome Cervarich II, Virginia 
Management Engineering 
B.S. 1958, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute ; 
George Benedict Chafee, Jr., Maryland 
Public Personnel Management 
BS. 1958, U.S. Naval Academy 
Richard James Christofferson, California 
Industrial Personnel Management 
B.S. 1952, University of Utah 
ward Drewry Collins, Jr., Virginia 
Management Engineering 
B.S. 1956, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 
ohn Edward Cooper, Virginia 
Management Engineering 
R B.S. in E.E. 1959, Lehigh University 
Oger Merlin Cooper, Virginia 
Management Science—Operations 
Research 
B.S. 1964, University of Utah 
uentin Reckie Corrie, Virginia 
Management Engineering 
kas in M.E. 1968, Bucknell University 
chard Leland Cowles, Virginia 
Governmental Administration 
yes. 1958, Cornell University 
Ott Albert Crabtree, North Carolina 
Automatic Data Processing 
we 1966, Elon College 
abich, Jr., Maryland 
Industrial Personnel Management 
ps 1963, U.S. Naval Academy 
ph Glenn Davis, Virginia 
B Management Engineering 
S. 1954, U.S. Naval Academy 
M.S. 1960, Massachusetts Institute of 
echnology 
chael Henry De Groot, Virginia 
B Systems Management 
S. 1962, St. Norbert College 


Mi 


Gene Trayser Dunaway, Virginia 
International Commerce 
B.S. 1950, U.S. Naval Academy 
Donna Zink Eden, Virginia 
Industrial Personnel Management 
B.A. 1967, Smith College 
Kenneth Oscar Ekelund, Jr., Maryland 
Systems Management 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Naval Academy 
Clifford Melker Erickson, Virginia 
Industrial Personnel Management 
B.S. in M.E. 1964, Tufts University 
Robert Vito Ferraro, Virginia 
Management Engineering 
B.S. 1964, U.S. Naval Academy 
Francis Charles Fogarty, Virginia 
Industrial Personnel Management 
B.S. 1948, U.S. Naval Academy 
Rodney Burl Frazier, Maryland 
Public Personnel Management 
B.A. 1965, Fresno State College 
Michael Lee Gauer, Virginia 
Automatic Data Processing 
B.S. 1963, Marquette University 
Charles Ronald Goodling, Virginia 
Automatic Data Processing 
B.S. 1959, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Joseph Ray Goudy, Virginia 
Management Engineering 
B.S. in M.E. 1959, University of Toledo 
Jack Ivan Grams, Virginia 
Systems Management 
B.S. 1965, Cornell College 
Richard Thomas Grant, Ohio 
Automatic Data Processing 
B.S. 1952, U.S. Naval Academy 
Gordon Earl Gray, Jr., Illinois 
Automatic Data Processing 
B.S. 1966, University of Illinois 
Stanley David Griggs, Maryland 
Management Engineering 
B.S. 1962, U.S. Naval Academy 
William Dennis Halloran II, Maine 
Industrial Personnel Management 
B.A. 1963, Bowdoin College 
John Raymond Herechmak, New York 
Business Financial Management 
B.S. 1964, Austin Peay State College 
M.S. 1965, University of Tennessee 
Jon Richard Harris, Maryland 
Public Personnel Management 
B.S. 1963, U.S. Naval Academy 
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James Malcolm Hazelwood, Virginia 
Systems Management 
BS. in LE. 1951, Lehigh University 
Faust Francis Hughes, Jr., Maryland 
Management Engineering 
B.S. 1962, U.S. Naval Academy 
Jerry R. Icenogle, Virginia 
Management Science—Operations 
Research 
B.S. 1966, Missouri Valley College 
Donald Myron Jacobs, Maryland 
Automatic Data Processing 
B.A. 1962, University of California, 
Los Angeles 
John Martin Jacobson, Virginia 
Systems Management 
B.Gen.Std, 1967, University of 
Nebraska at Omaha 
Richard Floyd Johnson, Virginia 
Management Engineering 
B.S. in Geol. 1961, University of 
Oklahoma 
Donald Philip Kelley, Virginia 
Management Engineering 
B.S. 1953, University of Maine 
John Joseph Krajewski, Virginia 
Systems Management 
B.E.E. 1963, University of Dayton 
Harvey Fred Kramer, Maryland 
Industrial Personnel Management 
B.S. 1960, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. in M.E. 1966, U.S. Naval 
Postgraduate School 
Bernard Francis Kruer, California 
Industrial Personnel Management 
B.A. 1966, Loyola University of Los 
Angeles 
Paul R. Kugler, Virginia 
Industrial Personnel Management 
B.A. 1962, Paterson State College 
Raymond Anthony Kutch, Maryland 
Industrial Personnel Management 
B.S. 1963, U.S. Naval Academy 
John Joseph Leffler, Virginia 
Automatic Data Processing 
B.S. 1951, U.S. Military Academy 
David Earl Leigh, Maryland 
Management Engineering 
B.S. in M.E. 1968, University of Texas 
at Austin 
Lee Haltom Livingston, Maryland 
Management Engineering 
B.S. 1963, U.S. Naval Academy 
M.S. 1965, Air Force Institute of 
Technology 


Russell Lloyd, Jr., New Jersey 
Governmental Administration 
B.A. 1954, Colgate University 
Elmer Jay Lybert, Virginia 
Management Engineering , 
B.S. in C.E. 1954, Norwich University 
Thomas Walter MacConnell II, Maryland 
Systems Management 
B.S. in Gen.Std. 1969, George 
Washington University y 
Kenneth Logan MacLeod III, Virginia 
Systems Management 
B.S. 1960, U.S. Naval Academy 
Daniel Malachuk, Jr., Virginia 
Business Financial Management 
B.A. 1965, Hamilton College 
Willis Harold Martin, Jr., Virginia _ 
Management Science—Operations 
Research 
B.A. 1961, Franklin and Marshall 
College ph 
Frank Mabbett McCraw, Jr., Virginia 
Business Management 
B.S. 1950, U.S. Naval Academy . 
Thomas John McKay, West Virginia 
Industrial Personnel Management 
B.S. 1965, U.S. Naval Academy , 
Albert Joseph McMahon, Jr., Illinois 
Management Engineering 
B.A. 1967, MacMurray College 
George Francis Monahan, Virginia 
Automatic Data Processing 
B.S. 1961, Manhattan College 
Paul Davis Moses, Virginia 
Systems Management 
B.S. 1961, U.S. Naval Academy 
Robert Alvin Neitzke, Virginia 
Systems Management ý 
B.S. 1960, University of Wisconsin 
Robert Raymond Ohsiek, California 
Automatic Data Processing 
B.S. in Gen.Std. 1968, George 
Washington University mer 
Thadeus Samuel Oliver III, Viren n 
Management Science—Operati 
Research 
B.S. 1965, George Institute of 
Technology 
Rocco John Pangallo, Maryland 
Business Financial Manage 
B.Mgt.Engr. 1964, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute Nr 
B.S. 1964, St. Lawrence University 
John Quinten Parsons, Maryland 
Management Engineering 
B.S. 1959, Washington College 


ment 


Hugh Pat Pate, Virginia 
Management Engineering 
B.A. 1960, University of Texas at 
I Austin 
Sidney Fay Pauls, Virginia 
Management Engineering 
B.A. 1958, College of William and 
Mary 
Alton Andrew Pedersen, Nevada 
Management Engineering 
B.S. 1953, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. in E.E. 1961 U.S. Naval Post- 
graduate School 
Elmer Bruce Peters, Virginia 
Management Engineering 
S B.S. 1949, U.S. Military Academy 
amuel Blair Poteate, Jr., Virginia 
Management Engineering 
B.S. 1951, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute , 
Eric Lemuel Puckett, Virginia 
Management Engineering 
Bachelor of Liberal Studies, 1968 
6 University of Oklahoma 
corge Bertrum Randolph, Jr., Virginia 
Automatic Data Processing 
E 1948, Wake Forest University 
arles Anthony Rankowski 
Pennsylvania 
Systems Management 
B.A. 1942, B.S. in Ed. 1942, Bowling 
Green State University 
B.S. in Electronics Engr. 1951, M.S. in 
Engr. Electronics 1968, U.S. Naval 
jae steraduate School 
mes LeRoy Raper, Virginia 
B Management Engineering 
S. in M.E. 1959, North Carolina 
ate University at Raleigh 
almers Frederick Rea, New Mexico 
^ UT pps Engineering 
Joh; . 1955, University of New Mexico 
n Paul Ribka, Virginia 
t Management 
S. in Engr.Sci. i i 
EL d 1964, University of 
rry Melville Rogers, Maryland 
B green Management 
€ 945, U.S. Naval Academy 
rederick Russ, Maryland 
automatic Data Processing 
Billy 1958, U.S. Naval Academy 
ctr Russell, Tennessee 
anagement Engineering 
S. 1966, U.S. Naval Academy 


Richard Leo Scharpf, Virginia 
Management Engineering 
B.S. in Aerospace Engr. 1961, 
University of Texas at Austin 
Robert Eugene Schmidt, Virginia 
Management Engineering 
B.S. 1961, U.S. Naval Academy 
Gerald Walter Scholand, Virginia 
Management Engineering 
B.M.E. 1963, Marquette University 
Owen Edward Schrader, Virginia 
Management Engineering 
BS. in M.E. 1962, University of Iowa 
Thomas Paul Schurr, Virginia 
Automatic Data Processing 
B.S. 1952, U.S. Naval Academy 
Gary Robert Schwandt, Virginia 
Systems Management 
B.A. 1967, Dartmouth College 
William Coppedge Sharpe, Virginia 
Management Engineering 
B.A. 1958, University of Mississippi 
Scott Schaefer Shenton, Virginia 
Automatic Data Processing 
B.S. 1959, U.S. Naval Academy 
George Walter Shuppert, Maryland 
Systems Management 
B.ES. 1958, Johns Hopkins University 
John Pershing Slavin, Jr., Maryland 
Management Engineering 
B.S. 1967, Lowell Technological 


Institute 
Richard Carl Soderholm, Illinois 
Management Engineering 
B.S. 1954, U.S. Naval Academy 
Cary Redford Spitzer, Virginia 
Management Engineering 
B.S. 1959, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Fred Lee Staggs, Virginia 
Management Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, University of 


Alabama 
Martin Staiger, Maryland 
Management Engineering 
B.Maritime Engr. 1958, State 
University of New York, Maritime 
College 
B.S. in E.E. 1964, US. Naval 
Postgraduate School 
Gilbert Stockman, Virginia 
Public Financial Mana 
Budgeting 
B.S. 1961, University of Maryland 


Robert Scott Stone, District of Columbia 


Systems Management 
B.S. 1946, U. S. Naval Academy 


gement and 
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Wayne Earl Studebaker, Virginia Nicholas Jon Welp, Oregon 
Management Engineering Public Financial Management and 
B.S. in M.E. 1960, Oklahoma State Budgeting 
University B.S. 1967, B.S. in B.A. 1967, Oregon 
Joel Leslie Terry, Jr., Virginia State University 
Management Engineering Dwight Vern Wilson, Virginia 
B.S. 1954, Virginia Polytechnic Institute Procurement and Contracting 
Ronald Nayland Tokay, Virginia B.S. 1954, Iowa State University of 
Procurement and Contracting Science and Technology 
B.S. in Business 1955, Miami University Leland Allen Wilson, Washington 
Judith Louise Wagner, Virginia Systems Management 
Systems Management B.Gen.Ed. 1963, University of 
B.S. 1964, Madison College Nebraska at Omaha 
Daniel Paul Walsh, Virginia Charles John Wright, Maryland 
Systems Management Management Engineering 
B.A. 1959, Boston College B.S. 1966, University of Maryland 
James Clark Ward, Jr., Virginia William George Wright, Virginia 
Management Engineering Management Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1963, Tennessee B.S. in M.E. 1967, Virginia 
Technological University Polytechnic Institute 
Fletcher Kirkland Ware, Virginia Paul Ray Yeager, Virginia 
Automatic Data Processing Management Engineering 
B.S. 1954, U.S. Military Academy B.A. 1952, Austin College 


Joseph John Yurko, Virginia 
Automatic Data Processing 
B.Gen.Ed. 1960, University of 
Nebraska at Omaha 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Robert Eugene Evans, Virginia George William Martin, Maryland 
B.S. in Jour. 1954, Northwestern B.S. 1955, U.S, Naval Academy 
University Charles Scoville Stauffer, California, 

Donald Guy Gascoigne, Virginia B.A. 1964, University of Californiá» 
B.A. 1952, Washburn University of Berkeley i 
Topeka Thomas Bowman White, Jr., Virginia 

Donald Allen Ice, Virginia B.S. in E.E. 1948, B.S. in Naval Scie? 
B.Gen.Ed. 1960, University of Tactics 1948, Purdue University 
Nebraska at Omaha M.A. 1969, University of Maryland 

Frank Wilson Kiel, Maryland Donald Lee Worley, North Carolina 
B.A. 1950, University of Pittsburgh B.S. 1961, University of North 
M.D. 1954, LL.B. 1967, George Carolina at Chapel Hill 


Washington University 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Melvin Bender, Maryland Donald Chris Peterson, Virginia, rsity, 
B.S. 1949, University of Maryland B.S. 1951, Wisconsin State Unive 
Murray Dean Blank, Maryland Superior ;chigan 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Naval Academy B.S.E. 1963, University of Mich 
Harold Bloom, Maryland William Hamilton Rhodes, Virgini? 
B.B.A. 1958, City College, New York B.B.A. 1967, George Washington 
Robert Aloysious Gallagher, Maryland University 
B.S. 1967, Johns Hopkins University Marion Allen Smith, Maryland rsity 
Charles Robert Miller II, Maryland B.S. 1963, Murray State Unive 


B.A. 1965, Rutgers, the State University 


Michael Thomas Smokovich, Maryland 


B.S. in B.A. 1965, Duquesne University 


Walter Theodore Stundick, Maryland 
B.S. 1964, Loyola College 


Philip Wayne Tigan, Marvland 
B.S. (Accountancy) 1959, University 
of Illinois 

Stephen Joseph Varholy, Virginia 
B.B.A. 1963, Fairfield University 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN GOVERNMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Francis Malcolm Byrne, Virginia 
B.A. 1955, George Washington 
University 
Robert Lee Dunker, Jr., Maryland 
B.S. 1959, University of Maryland 
alter Vincent Ebert, Virginia 
^ B.B.A. 1943, Niagara University 
Jeorge Peter Failla, Maryland 
Lame 1962, City College, New York 
. elton Dickinson Granade, District of 
Columbia 
EP in B.A. 1959, Auburn University 
illiam Paul Haubner, Virginia 
B.A, 1966, George Washington 
R niversity 
Obert Hobert Huddleston, District of 
Columbia 
B.S. in P.A. 1949, University of 
issouri at Columbia 


Virginia Tressel Keller, Maryland 
B.A. 1957, Agnes Scott College 
Charles George Lauer, Virginia 
B.S. 1962, University of Maryland 
Trent Otho McPherson, Jr., Maryland 
B.A. 1954, George Washington 
University 
Rona Beth Schumer, Maryland 
B.S. 1966, Duke University 
William Adalbert Sinko, Virginia 
B.A. 1961, George Washington 
University 
Thomas Joseph Slaughter, Maryland 
B.A. 1964, University of Maryland 
Thomas Richard Thomas, Maryland 
B.A. 1963, George Washington 
University 
James Henry Walker, Virginia 
B.A. 1961, Pennsylvania State 
University 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Ronald Carol Baker, Maryland 
Ot S. 1962, U.S. Naval Academy 
"i Frederick Beckhoff, Virginia 
i 1956, University of Toledo 
ER. Stevens Bell, Maryland 
t S. 1964, U.S. Naval Academy 
+ Isaac Berman, Ohio 
>. 1962, University of Maryland 
ir» Aidan Browne, Morse 
Rob 1963, US. Naval Academy 
^ P Aspold Clemens, Maryland 
Richa, 1954, University of Maryland 
B rd Samuel Dali, Maryland 
Wie: 1965, King’s College, Pa. 
am Allen Darden, Tennessee 
S. in C.E. 1935, Georgia Institute of 
*chnology 
S Albertine Derrough, Virginia 
A. 1960, Bowling Green State 
A niversity 
E Adler Fowler, Texas 
le; . 1964, University of Maryland 
n Roland Gjertson, Maryland 
“A. 1951, University of California, 
S Angeles 


T 
loi 


Robert Arthur Gould, Virginia 
B.S. 1967, Northeastern University 
Frederick Brockway Heck II, District of 
Columbia 
B.B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Richard Warren Jensen, Virginia 
B.S. 1950, University of Utah 
John William Kuncas, Maryland 
B.S. 1952, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 
James George Kuyawa, JT., Maryland i 
B.E.S. 1962, Johns Hopkins University 
Paul Augustus Lawhorne, Maryland 
B.A. 1950, Guilford College 
Robert Joseph McCarthy, Maryland 
B.B.A. 1965, George Washington 
University 
Mack Russell McClure, Virginia 
B.S. in C.E. 1948, Illinois Institute of 
Technology 
George Bernard Michel, Maryland 
B.S.E. 1959, Johns Hopkins University 
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Robert James Moore, Maryland Glenn Marlon Williams, Texas 
B.S. 1966, University of Baltimore B.Gen.Ed. 1964, University of 
David Leon Printz, Maryland Nebraska at Omaha 
B.S. in E.E. 1962,University of Joel Richard Zaientz, Maryland 
Maryland B.S. 1960, University of Florida 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Chester Gregory Bazel, Virginia Gerald Erwin Neumann, Virginia : 
B.S. in Phar. 1952, Ohio State B.S. in C.E. 1948, Ohio State University 
University Lawrence Anthony Pratt, Virginia 
M.S. in Phar. 1957, University of B.S. in Com. 1959, Ohio University 
Southern California Gerald Charles Quinlan, Virginia 

Charles Gordon Beck, Jr., Virginia B.S. 1951, American International 
B.A. 1951, DePauw University College 

Edward William Dolan, Maryland John Robert Reida, Virginia 
B.A. 1963, Florida State University B.A. 1950, M.S. in S.S. 1952, Boston 

Lloyd Goode Johnson, Virginia University 
B.A., B.Dip. in Ed. 1941, University George Rubinstein, Maryland 
of Colorado B.A. 1939, Brooklyn College 

Joseph Easton Mirman, Maryland LL.B. 1942, Brooklyn Law 


B.A. 1953, Brown University 


DOCTOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Moustafa Hassan Abdelsamad, Virginia : 
Dissertation: Evaluating Capital Expenditure Proposals in Large Industrial 
Corporations 

B.Com. 1961, Cairo University, Egypt 
M.B.A. 1965, George Washington University 


John Andrew Byrne, Maryland 
Dissertation: Problems of Adapting the Department of Defense Cost Effective- 
ness Analysis System to Nondefense Agencies 
B.S. in B.A. 1949, Babson Institute of Business Administration 
M.B.A. 1956, George Washington University 


Edward Meier Cross, Virginia Ocet- 
Dissertation: The Behavioral Styles, Work Preferences, and Values of an 
pational Group: Computer Programmers 

B.A. 1956, Harvard University 
M.B.A. 1963, University of Pennsylvania 


George Edgar Deal, Virginia 
Dissertation: The Pricing of Clinical Laboratory Tests 
B.S. in Business 1941, M.S. in Business 1942, Indiana University 


Herbert Vern Ladley, Virginia 
Dissertation: A Business Simulation Study of the Behavioral Im 
Price-level Adjustments to Financial Statements 

B.A. 1941, University of Washington 
M.B.A. 1953, George Washington University 
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William Woodrow Metz, Florida 
Dissertation: Identification and Analysis of Research and Development Project 
Management Problems Based on Nonnuclear Munitions Development in the Air 
Force 
B.S. 1940, Northwest Missouri State College 
M.B.A. 1963, Florida State University 
James Richard Miller, Virginia 
Dissertation: Selecting Computing Programmers: A Multivariate Approach to 
the Dete rmination of Predictors Usine an Improved Criterion for On-the-Job 
Success of Male and Female Computer Programmers 
B.S. 1955, U.S. Military Academy 
M.E.A. 1962, George Washington University 
Hubert Preston Mills, Virginia 
Dissertation: A Critical Review and Appraisal of the Organization, Practices, 
and Polk ies of the United States Navy in the Management of Aeronautical 
Engineering Changes (Modifications) to Weapons Systems and Equipment 
B.S. 1941, Oklahoma State University 
M.B.A. 1951, Stanford University 
Charles John Pearce, Maryland : , 
Dissertation; An Appraisal of Hospital Administration Education in the US 
Navy 
B.A., M.A. 1964, George Washington University 
Francis Joseph Pettit, Virginia 
Dissertation: Effects on Selected Steel Imports of a Substitution of a Veins eave’ 
Tax for the Corporation Income Tax 
BS. in F.S. 1964, Georgetown University 
M.B.A. 1966, George Washington University 


James Rudolph Roman, Jr., District of Columbia 
Dissertation: Opportunities for Railroad Passenger 
Corridor 

BS, 1958, Bucknell University 

M.B.A, 1960, University of Maryland 

Edward Robert Slack, Maryland ; 
Dissertation: The Effect of the U.S. International Telecommunications Industry 
on the United States Balance of Payments 

ES in B.A. 1965, Johns Hopkins University 
S. in Fin.Mgt. 1967, George Washington University 


Robert Montgomery Springer, Jr., Virginia 
Dissertation: An Analysis of Attitudes toward the Leg 
Influence in a Military Environment 
S. 1949, U.S. Military Academy 
» “A. 1955, Stanford University 
en Patrick Sullivan, Virginia 
^iSsertation: An Analysis of Manag 
tices in American Industry 
M — George Washington University 
y "A. 1958, Harvard University 
wrence Tucker, Pennsylvania 
issertation: A € mA Major Teaching Hospitals and Other et sud 
munity Hospitals in Terms of Characteristics and Activities of Organizati 
Administration 
UM ‘er Dartmouth College 
1966, Xavier University, Ohio 


Service in the Northeast 


itimacy of Supervisory 


ement Training Program E valuation Prac- 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Ann Marie Abrams, District of 
Columbia 
International Affairs 
Carol Marie Arnold, New York 
International Affairs 
Hajar Ataie, District of Columbia 
International Affairs 
Robert Stockton Bennett, Pennsylvania 
International Affairs 
Barbara Bennison, Massachusetts 
International Affairs 
Thomas David Bond, Oregon 
International Affairs 
Bonnie Marie Borntraeger, Virginia 
Chinese Studies 
David Michael Cain, Pennsylvania 
International Affairs 
Deirdre Patrice Clark, Ohio 
International Affairs 
Joan Lizabeth Cole, District of Columbia 
International Affairs 
Bruce Alan Coleman, New Jersey 
International Affairs 
Arthur Raymond Cresce, Jr., District of 
Columbia 
International Affairs 
Suzanne Deming, District of Columbia 
International Affairs 
Arthur Hugo Dersch, Virginia 
International Affairs 
Russell Rich DeWitt, Jr., Pennsylvania 
International Affairs 
Nina Alix Dinell, New York 
International Affairs 
George Harry Theodore Dudley, Jr., 
District of Columbia 
International Affairs 
Arthur Eaton Edwards III, Washington 
International Affairs 
Dorothy Regina Fait, Florida 
International Affairs 
John Eliot Ferguson, Connecticut 
International Affairs (With 
Distinction ) 
David Alan Ford, Virginia 
International Affairs 
Fred Wilson Frank, District of Columbia 
International Affairs 
Claire Louise Fromme, District of 
Columbia 
International Affairs 


Robert James Gill, Kansas 
International Affairs 
Rhoda Lee Goldberg, Connecticut 
International Affairs 
Donella Marsha Goldman, Massat 
International Affairs 
John Desmond Grzedzicki, New York 
International Affairs 
Sandra Louise Haines, District of 
Columbia 
International Affairs 
Dorothea Hamlin, Massachusetts 
International Affairs m^ 
Joseph Breckinridge Handy IV, virgini? 
International Affairs 
Mary Frances Hanley, New York 
International Affairs 
James Loye Harvitt, Virginia 
Public Affairs 
Ruth Miles Henderson, Maryland 
International Affairs 
Nancy Hirschl, Ohio 
International Affairs 
Linda Cheryl Homburg, District of 
Columbia 
International Affairs 
Michael Craig Houser, Virginia 
International Affairs 
Sue Ann Hruby, Illinois 
International Affairs 
Robert Brackin Johnson, Ohio 
International Affairs 1 
Harvey Bennett Karchmer, Ar izonà 
International Affairs 28 
Robert Anthony Kattan, District 
Columbia 
International Affairs 
Joseph Vincent Kneib, Maryland 
International Affairs 
Susan Frances Kossin, New York 
International Affairs j 
Lois Anne Kovanda, District of Columb” 
International Affairs 
Jay Roy Kraemer, Maryland 
International Affairs (With 
Distinction) 
Melissa Ann Richards Krause» 
Pennsylvania 
International Affairs 
Marc Stewart Lifsher, Pennsy 
International Affairs 


husetts 


]vanià 


K . . 
Tistie Ann Maynard, New York 
Ced International Affairs 
“dric Wayne McCli istri 
yne ! int 
odia on, District of 
International Affairs (With 
A Distinction) 
n Albion McKi istri 
L | inley S 
Comum y, District of 
E Chinese Studies 
acy Lee Miller, New York 
Public Affairs 
s Glenn Moore, Virginia 
tmi Affairs 
p Louise Morrisey, Massachusetts 
lohn penes Studies 
; ass Morton, Maryland 
Pat ‘nternational Affairs 
= Robert Myers, Virginia 
-" 2 A natiónál Affairs 
i Allen Nadler, Máryland 
) arc; ernatiónal Affairs 
" Helen Nousanen, Montana 
Ric Gr err p Affairs 
rd Franci 
in Francis Nutter, New Hampshire 
Eileen ——— Affairs 
3 athry n O'Neill, Colorado 
ka t Affairs 
E ward Opresko, Florida 
Mie pe! Affairs 
di ‘amos, District of Columbia 
Ric Cy Tec Affairs 
na" inder Rehl, District of 
Susan prr national Affairs 
a assman S: > i 
iar in Samuels, District of 
Aternational Affairs 


Dou 


William Henry Shawn, Delaware 
International Affairs 

Edward Charles Silverman, New York 
Public Affairs 

Aurelia Simon, Delaware 
International Affairs 

Phyllis Beth Simon, Virginia 
International Affairs 

Claudia Eleanor Smith, Guatemala 
International Affairs 

Carol Ann Swanson, Rhode Island 
International Affairs 

Cheryl Ann Thomas, Massachusetts 
International Affairs 

Drew Virgil Tidwell, District of 

Columbia 

Public Affairs 

Jon Edward Trevathan, Ohio 
Public Affairs 

Sarah Baldwin Tuggle, Virginia 

International Affairs 

es Trundy Verrill, New Hampshire 

Public Affairs 

Alexia Sidney Whitaker, Texas 
International Affairs 

Patricia Whitney, New Hampshire 
International Affairs 

Barbara Jo Wilson, Pennsylvania 
International Affairs 

Marc Douglas Yacker, New Jersey 
Public Affairs 

Anthony Michael Zola, New York 
International Affairs 


Jam 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Do 
Uglas Sc 
eee Bruce, Massachusetts 
a. Ur Affairs 
Robert E 4, Harvard University 
X Cole, Virginia : 
- Affairs , 
Jniv 69, George Washin 
loh *rsity = 
re Craig, Virginia 
S Tp Affiars 
ptite ^ Vorcester Polytechnic 
Nal 
d Albert Dove, V i 
tern e, Virginia 
BA in ational Affairs 
Was in Govt. 1958, George 
8ton University 


Leonid Erw 


Raoul Frederick Ku 


in Konetschny, District of 
Columbia ; 
International Affairs 


B.A. 1967, University of Maine 
Iberg, District of 


Columbia [ 
International Affairs 


B.A. 1952, Pomona College 


Neil Ellis Sterrer, New York 


International Affairs 


B.S. 1967, University of Wisconsin 
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George Strimbu, Virginia 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1955, Ohio University 


Detta Voesar, District of Columbia 
Public Affairs 
B.A. 1968, George Washington 
University 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Harold Boyd Birch, Virginia 
B.S. 1951, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Ed. M. 1961, Colorado State University 
Daniel William French, Virginia 
B.S. 1960, University of Oregon 
Joseph Edward Greene, Virginia 
B.A. 1949, The Citadel 
Robert Thomas Hanifin, Jr., California 
B.Nav.Sci. 1946, Tufts University 
James Arthur Herbert, West Virginia 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Military Academy 
Harry Newton Key, Jr., Texas 
B.S. 1948, U.S. Naval Academy 


Honorary Degrees 


William Russell Maloney, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1951, Brown University 
M.A. 1963, Stanford University 

William Mastoris, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. 1950, U.S. Military Academy 

Granville Attaway Sharpe, Florida 
B.S. 1941, Davidson College 

Jack Duane Stevens, Washington 
B.S. 1960, University of Maryland 
M.A. 1963, University of Nevada 

Jackson Allison Stockton, Florida 
B.S. 1943, U.S. Naval Academy 

Otto William Will III, Virginia 
B.S. 1953, U.S. Naval Academy 

Robert George Yerks, Virginia 
B.S. 1951, U.S. Military Academy 


WINTER CONVOCATION, FEBRUARY 21, 1970 


DOCTOR OF LAWS 


Kenneth Bancroft Clark 
Henry White Edgerton 
Gordon Arthur Friesen 

Walter Edward Washington 


DOCTOR OF SCIENCE 


Severo Ochoa 


ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT, JUNE 7, 1970 


DOCTOR OF LAWS 


Jacob Burns 
Charles Cecil Wall 


DOCTOR OF PUBLIC SERVICE 


Jayne Baker Spain 


RECIPIENTS OF AWARDS 1969-70 


ASSIS 
ISTANTSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS, INTERNSHIPS, TRAINEESHIPS 


Americ Yyilizati, . 
Arling a” Civilization Fellowships: William B. Floyd, Martin K- Gordon 
ireman ‘ounty-George Washington University Cooperative Assistantship: Paul D. 


Win ". d 
ees t Blaney Fellowship in International A ffairs: Sharon Rich 
‘ontinuing roni denn David Bender 

Fannie 1 od aad Women Special Fellowships: Barbara 

cm. — Edison Fellowship Wallace R. Johnston 

yr Teaching Fellowships 

ee eres N. Coffman, Robert W. Nagle 

Richard P [qmm Jean M. Bernard, Donald H. Cresswell ,Elizabeth 
Art: Willia dius Antoinette J. Lee, Jannelle J. G. Warren 

Jane E Ta m Hauptman, Donald McCormick, Christine P. Meyers, Ma 
Biologis annenbaum, Judith K. Zilczer 
l gical Sciences: Lois H. Earll, Edward C. 
a Stephen N. Neely 

Richard Cove cnt Ahmad M. Akhavan, Edward A. Branch, Jerome B. Brightman, 

Thomas 0 Ur rw y Thomas Emrich, Edward A. Hudgins, I3 Carlton W. James, 
Bönan. J A ones, Jr., Everett E. Kavanaugh, Jr., Richard O. Lundquist, Donald P. 

Straver ed n Douglas Nelson, Michael J. Roche, Richard L. Seely, James H. Sood, Will 

Chemist, IL 

Foster. XA Elizabeth A. Carrico, Karen B. Crosby, Charles L. Dorian, Wilfred J. D. 
(omm ae Levy, Henry L. Meier, Jay A. Siegel 
ansi Bidi ate A. Arbogast, Peter J. Gosnell, Fernando J. Montenegro, John J. Phelan, 
llectrical c Abdelaleem M. Sharshar, John Sower, Nathaniel B. Cabanilla 
Wrineeri; sngineering: Ernesto A. Ganzaga, Michael G. Harris, Robert M. Zeskind 

English - — Khalilollah Khozeimeh, Yigal Pisetzky 

Wis Ke: ith C. Carlberg, Margaret Casey, Shirley Hafezi, Donna Indyke, Margaret D. 

French MÀ MÀ. Marjorie A. Romines nigra 

Davis. Je; usan E. Beneke, Bettye T. Chambers, Ruth D. Clem, Karen Collins, Carolyn 
Melsine 1 W. Haven, Elizabeth Herring, Philomena Iannotta, Anne Matsen, Evelyne Rau, 
Geolo, z M. Soudée, Nancy Wall, Marcia J. Weiss l 
ilfred I Blake W. Blackwelder, Frederick Collier, Molly B. Fritz, Arlie C. Huffman, Jr., 

'érman ya. Raymond T. Rye II, Thomas O. Wright 
History. 1 ward E. Broxson, Gudrun H. Klix, Anne C. Singer, Peter Werres naib 
Y: J. C. Anderson, Julia T. Celebiler, Ruth Dudgeon, Lucy L. Fisher, Maier Fox, 


and; F 
` oe Ww. Jehs, Linda Lear, Anne F. Miksinski, Claire Moses, Anna L. Nelson, Martin J. 
ersilia, David B. Shapiro, Harold D. Williams 


Clemons, Evanne Martin, 


A. Donnelly, 


rtina R. Rinehart, 


De Fabo, Charles Karnella, Hortensia M. 
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International Affairs: Robert E. ‘Cole, Suzann K. Evinger, Steven A. Haworth, Gayle M. 
Robinson 

Latin American Studies: John E. Fletcher, Jr. 

Management Science: William T. Anderson, Jr., John H. Burchett, Jr., Karla L. Rakoff, 
Paul N. Romani, Arlene L. Sacks, Frederick B. Wood : 
Mathematics: Chia C. Chang, Tyler Haynes, Jr., Lawrence A. Lee, John Schmeelk, David 
R. Slack, Richard G. Epstein : 
Physical Education: Jeanne V. Ackerman, Martha L. Allen, Charles R. Campbell, David 
D. Delmer, David Greenberg, William J. Oettinger II ; 
Physics: Ali Ghovamlou, Allan C. Goetz, Richard C. Lee, Donald Lofland, Robert Radin, 
Morton F. Taragin : 
Political Science: Robert E. Brown, Scott Campbell, Phillip M. John, Henry A. Leavitt, 
John V. Moeser, Neil N. Seldman $ 
Psychology: Stuart Appelle, Elizabeth A. Byrne, John W. Ehrhardt, Nelva E. Evans, 
Jeffrey S. Krebs, John McLaughlin, Joseph S. Roth, Marion O. Smith, Andrea R 
Wechsler 

Public Administration: Harold L. Grover, Melodee A. Melin 


Sociology: Arnold Arluke, Galal A. Badr, Robert J. Griggs, Susan S. Oldham 
Spanish: Mary N. Anderson, Pablo A. Calvan, Moraima Donahue, Ellen B. Eisenberg, 
Kendra H. Ettenhofer, Sylvia M. Garay, Lydia D. Hazera, Ruth A. Rice, Helen E. woog 
Speech and Drama (Speech Pathology and Audiology): Gayle Boozer, L 
Hampton, Elsie Selman AS 
Statistics: Francine C. Berger, Muhammad Hussain, Alimany Koroma, Argona Saikia, 
Sara E. Schlesselman, Hedayat Yasaimaibodi 
Urban and Regional Planning: Louis S. Wall , R 
Health Care Administration Comprehensive Health Planning Traineeships: Richard, ; 
Apgar, Melissa C. Banach, Carol A. Bottorff, Andrew L. Braun, Michael E. Grace, Joe! ^: 
Levine, Nan H. Ruben, Harold Sherman, Donald L. Shubert, Walter L. Underwood ey 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies Fellowships: George T. DeSorcy, Lennard Gerson, Harv 
W. Nelson, Maureen C. iy 3 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation Fellowships: Martin S. Perlin, Philip L. Reeves, 
Tucker, Jack W. White 
Isabella Osborn King Research Fellowships: Isabel N. W. Griffith, Dee Anne Houston 
Medical Center Fellowships: Ruby: 
Anatomy: Peter B. Berendsen, Mary F. K. Ericksen, John L. Everly, Jo-Anne 
Frances P. Schulter iology) 
Medicine: Gil Ruiz (Allergy), Jaime Contreras (Cardiology), Ali Nayab (Cardio! 
Nadim. Timani (Cardiology), Rafik Boukhris (Endocrinology), Hoen-Hoang vn 
(Hematology), Anne M. Thompson (Renal Diseases), Atin Guha, Manohar. 54 
Barbara M. Meyers E 
Microbiology: Harry Alwine, Newton J. Fernandez, David. P. Houchens, Edwi 
Murphy, Jr., Donald L. Neugebauer, Susan M. Pember 
Neurology: Joel Falik (Neuropathology) 
Obstetrics and Gynecology: Arastoo Khanizadeh (Research) 
Pharmacology: Gerrit Besselaar, Nigel E. R. Jackman, Pio Poblete (Clinical) 
Physiology: Vivian Lauderdale, Virginia R. Phelps, Yih-Fu Shiau, Rhoda B. 
Yun 
Radiology: Attila S. Cigtay, Yoon C. Kim 
Mellon Foundation Fellowships: Stephen Godoff, Ernest Holz, Rober 
Weiner ian Rice 
Minorities in Planning and Related Professions Fellowships: Fred Grimes, Delabian s Chang 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration Predoctoral Traineeships: Davi Ott erbein 
Jerry L. Coffey, Marian R. Fisher, Hugo D. Junghenn, Richard C. Lee, Roy T. 
Charles E. Pinkus 


Stephen L. 


Yarkin, Joh? 


t Koch, Richard 
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gaa ne tare Education Act Modern Foreign. Language Graduate Fellowships. (Title 
Tih x Allen, H. Lyman Miller, Carroll R. Wetzel, Jr. 
E. Berg ^ 4 on Ean Act Predoctoral Fellowships (Title IV): Lynn D. Bender, Pamela 
ny c, — d : re Carol S. Carson, Donna M. Chenier, Robert J. Engel, Steven 
r bt pr: 2 S armer, Monica D. Finkel, Linda L. Fontaine, Marilyn A, Hall, Mary 
Deirdre R um n L. Huff, Michael J. Lazna, Catherine A. McGraw, Ilona Melstrads, 
RM (a aie prn V. Moeser, Louise M. Odell, Thomas R. Robinson, Diana M. 
TO A : ane 7. Schumacher, Marcia R. Scott, Jenny S. Shapiro, William E. Snow, 
National Pa eter G. Tarassoff, Ruth S. Wanger, Mary E. Willingham 
A a ge for the Humanities Fellowships: James L. Lyons, Tim O. Rockwell, 
Nati. T 
Nat ars — Publications Commission George Washington University Cooperative 
National L P Fellowphins Roger G. Davis, James H. Holmes 
^w ae Cities/GWU Assistantships: Daniel R. Minns, Carole J. Rosen 
una AW enter Research Assistantships: Donald M. Barnes, Francis L. Burk, Jay L. 
arlson, John Gibbins, Alexander Mackie, Marion M. MacRae, Samuel H. Weissbard, W. 


j Thacher Winslow, Jr. 
Se aoe Fw Center Teaching Fellowships: Brian Bro 
Metioral pre » $ e: Graduate Fellowships: Aaron J. Prero, Page C. Valentine 
M. c) a oundation Graduate Traineeships: John. T. Berg, Alice L. Brown, Carol 
nuls ^ pa B. Hanratty, James M. Icenhour, James A. Kellogg, W. Peter Kuhn, 
Solinger: E nen, Mary E. Morgan, Edwin C. Murphy, Natalie G. Nelson, Ruth D. 
ger, Frederick J. Scheuran, Norberta W. Schoene, William D. Stanbro; Harry C. 


Strunz 
Netiong Science Foundation Summer Traineeship. 
(mant ae Donald R. Lehman, Anthony J. Sulvetta 
L. Tom r^ e Research Assistantships Niranjan S. Arya, Jason Benderly, Tarsaim 
Curtis C. M - Hughes III, Clarise G. Lancaster, Elizabeth S. Loker, Paul G. Marlin, 
Residence Hall. Assi William C. Paris, Kian C. Yu 
DePalma. P — T. A. Baxter, Camille Benhayon, C. A. Brown, Joyce 
lupe ^ m Toni Hubenette, Eleanor Judd, Beverly Kaye, Leilia Kight, E. F. 
E e= N anton) T. H. McKiernan, C. R. Nash, Ann Noble, T. P. Nussbaum, J. J. 
Lw - - hawn, Gail Short, B. J. Skladany, Jane Stecher, S. J. Swift, J. W. Thomas, 
Reside ~~ inc hester 
Hawi v Student Assistantships Ann Ballard, Joan Davis, 
c-r maen Ivey, S. W. Lesses, Leslie Mantin, Beth Marcus, 
ee » : ‘Lesley Robinson, Nancy Tague, Hanna Truszczynski, 
Scor a dine Weisinger 
tish Rite Fellowships 
California Scottish Rite 
— Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistorie. 
Ga rict of Columbia Fellows of the Consistories of the D 
"ay, Louanne Peck 
: ey Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of Florida: Robin Richards 
cm "ellows of the Consistories of Idaho: Larry E. Craig, William G. Meyer 
rot and Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of Maryland: Carolyn Litsinger — 
Ma issippi Fellows of the Consistories of Mississippi: David Ewing, R. Morgan Whitfield 
mi 1 c Rite Fellow of the Consistories of Missouri: Barbara J. Kemper 
C vem meee Rite Fellows of the Consistories of North Carolina: James A. 
an, Davi ;reen 
ume Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of Oklahoma: Brian L. Smith 
ene Scottish Ri te Fellow of the Consistories of Oregon: Thomas D. Emrich - 
Gregg Dakota Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of South Dakota: Richard L. 
c Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories 
ah - ottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of 
Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of Uta 


s for Graduate Teaching Assistants: Philip 


Rene. Feiger, Joanne 
Hengamen Massoumi, 
Janice Weber, 


Fellow of the Consistories of C alifornia: Monte B. Lake 


s of China: Sue Van 


istrict of Columbia: Carlton F. 


es of Tennessee: Philip W. Pennington 


Texas: Thomas D. Browder 
h: William E. Miller 
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Virginia Scottish Rite Fellows of the Consistories of Virginia: K. Wayne Malbon, Jerrald 

O. Worley 

Washington Scottish Rite Fellows of the Consistories of Washington: George E. Kolbar, 

Terry Stallcop 

West Virginia Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of West Virginia: John F. Nutter 

S. Office of Education Fellowships: Veronica Ball, Maria E. Barbieri, Miriam M. 

Barteaux, Edith H. Biddle, Barbara Boyle, Gerald Bravi, Joy W. Chance, Joan Ellis, 

Roger G. James, Sheila E. Greller, Donald I. Hall, Richard K. Henning, Gail B. Horwit2, 

Harriet K. Howard, Charles R. Kimble, Cleopatra H. Lawton, Orelia W. Ledbetter, 

Charles B. Lyles, Pamela R. Murray, Florence Nikkel, Marilya R. Parker, Kathleen 

Quinn, Thomas E. Reilly, Lillie M. Sampson, Sidney A. Shore, Nancy J. Sobel, Jean 

Wittig, Louis J. Wood, Lauretta Wright 

U. S. Office of Education Traineeships: Stacey Dorris, Marsha Goldberg, Susan E. House, 
Vicki Loeffler, Leslie Robinson 

U. S. Public Health Service Fellowships: Warren L. Broughton, Thomas R. Crock, Robert C. 
Hsieh, Stuart Kassan, Roberta L. Katlan, Scott E. Kerns, Richard L. Kirby, Róbert 
Krakovitz, Courtland L. Myles, Michael Oliff, Dennis F. Peck, Jesse S. Rosenthal, 
Shalom D. Seltzer, Arthur Soben, Thomas Thomas, Jr., Charles E. Thompson, Joseph N. 
VanderWerf, Douglas Wilson, Kae S. Yingling 

U. S. Public Health Service Predoctoral Fellowships: Leonard E. Benade, Philip M 
Davidson, Margarita Dobert, Joy M. Frechtling, Epp A. Miller, Judith J. Wurtman 

U. S. Public Health Service Traineeships: Obert D. Collins, Sanford England, Jr., Alan C. 
Guy, Murray D. Leipzig, Theodore J. Leiterman, John Messinger, Julian G. Rich, Barbara 
S. Ries, David G. Smith, Edward G. Steinfeldt, Jeffrey J. Woeppel, Murray S. Zacharia 

Urban Transportation Center Fellows: Jose Chacon, Philip Graham, Charles Lustig, e 
Studholme, Robert Baxter 


U. 


m 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


African American Institute Scholarships: Ayodele Akinnusi, Olatunde Ojofeitimi 

Alumni Scholarships: Linnea E. Back, Jeanne Benko, Anita S. Blumberg, Jean P. Boughton, 
Linda S. Brown, Candace M. Carroll, Vicky L. Clark, Jean E. Cofsky, Deborah A. o 
Michael E. Dillon, Vernona E. Elms, Jeanne I. Fisher, Gloria A. Guevara, Neil S. poeti 
Steven Lawn, Paul A. Lebel, Kathy J. Liden, Richard Marmaro, Deevon L. — 
Robert L. Meyer, Carol A. Neitzel, Alan E. Opresko, Eric L. Reines, Sherri L. Rose, A Z 
J. Schneider, Sharon M. Sheehan, Linda Thornton, Mark J. Vance, Wendy S. Williams, 
Steven M. Yarnell 

Byron Andrews Scholarship: Linnea E. Back iko 

Avalon Foundation Scholarships: Margaret E. Barnard, Brian D. Brantner, John J. Chabalk®, 
Marcia C. Cleveland, Anthony J. DeFranzo, Anne E. Fine, Robert J. Harris, en) 
Husted, Mireille B. Kanda, Stephen D. Pett, Salvatore C. Santangelo, Anita K. Schn e. 
Thomas L. Shreeve, Patrick J. Sullivan, Ronald C. Sweet, Charles K. Travers, Ji. Jame: 
R. Ungar, Michael D. Washburn, John D. Wojcik, Thomas M. Zarchy 

Anna Bartsch Medical Student Scholarship: Maureen C. Edwards 

Jack I. Bender Scholarship: David E. Ascarelli 

Beta Sigma Phi Scholarship: Yean E. Vanski 

Bing Fund Medical School Scholarship: Allen F. Browne 

Board of Trustees Scholarships: Dennis A. Adelson, Marc E. Albert, Lesley 
Amodio, Lynne A. Appleby, Thomas R. Aring, Kent P. Ashworth, Doris à 
R. Baral, John K. Baska, Gerald I. Bell, Kathi A. Benson, Steve G. Bernstein, 
Betts, Herbert L. Bilsky, Bennett D. Block, Helene Bobritzky, William A. Bogan, 
D. Bond, William R. Bookout, Molly V. Brady, Madelene Breckinridge, Ira pyock, 
Emile Brinkman, Steven J. Brizek, Susan L. Brown, Susan M. Buckingham, Ira R. e M. 
Debra A. Byrne, Linda C. Caul, Stephanie L. Certain, Susan M. Christensen, Timot Neil 
Connolly, Linda M. Conway, Arthur R. Cresce, Jr., Sherry L. Crouch, David K. Dan, 

DeHaan, John T. DelNegro, Merrill A. Deming, David A. Denny, Diane A. Dewhur iat 

S. Diamond, Nina L. Dinell, Timothy M. Dirks, Mary R. Ditman, Brian R. Dixon, 


J. Alter, John J. 
W. Babb, Laurie 
Kirk P- 
Thomas 
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P. Dooley, Deidre L. Douglas, Jacqueline H. Dowd, John T. Duke, Loretta E. Dunne, 
Carol J. Ebbs, Marian Edleman, Randy M. Edwards, Mariam G. Eisenstadt, Richard G. 
Epstein, James A. Erickson, Jane M. Estrada, Susan T. Fields, Benita S. Fineman, 
Thomas F. Fise, James D. Fisher, Stephen D. Forner, Gerri Frantz, Timothy J. Frasca, 
Amy S. Fremion, Mary A. Frey, Thomas P. Friese, Corey D. Garber, Judith A. 
Garverick, Joan P. Geller, Deborah S. Gilbody, Margann Gilmartin, Thomas F. Gizicki, 
Jeffrey A. Glass, Christopher Glenn, Kayla Goldstein, Judith Greaney, Donna C. 
Greenberg, Jean M. Greenwood, Rise L. Gury, Hannah Hackett, Kathleen M. Hamilton, 
Daniel G. Hankins, Gary F. Harne, Diana J. Hawvermale, Daniel D. Heath, Howard C. 
Heron, Sheila Hershkowitz, Sheila M. Hester, Ellen J. Heuman, Harry D. Hochman, 
Kerry L. Holmes, Beverly A. Holoka, Patricia A. Horton, James M. Hufford, Craig W. 
Hulvey, Linda M. Hurley, Linda A. Huser, Dolores C. Hydock, Nadine J. Iroff, Gloria 
Ivey, Calvin E. James, William R. Jeffers, Brian P. Jenny, Moon Y. Jeu, Letitia C. Jew, 
James J. Jimmerson, Margaret A. Johnson, Harold M. Jones, Jr., Susan R. Kafitz, Daniel 
L. Kagan, Katherine H. Kalinowski, Michail Kalman, Jerrold N. Kaminsky, Alan Kassirer, 
Barry N. Kaye, Patricia M. Kerins, Walter Kinzinger, Alan H. Kirschner, Sharon L. 
Koslosky, Jay R. Kraemer, Melissa A. Krause, Isaac D. Kruger, Eva Krusten, Maarja 
Krusten, Karen Kuker, Ilene Lake, Floyd H. Lane, Cecilia L. Leahy, Gerald Ledford, Jr., 
Sander H. Lee, Susan M. Lee, Arlene M. Lehrer, Alan M. Levitan, Kathy J. Liden, 
Richard A. Litkowski, Rachelle Litwack, Thom E. Lobe, Dave B. London, Christopher 
M. Lorenzo, Alan S. Lowe, Cedric W. McClinton, Leonard C. McClure, Carmen K. 
McGlothern, Maurice McGoff, John A. McKinley, Linda MacConnell, Lynne A. Mace, 
Marilyn R. Markle, Kristie A. Maynard, Richard J. Meinhold, Katherine E. Meiss, Helene 
B. Mensh, Deborah A. Meyer, Leslie F. Miller, Clifford L. Mitchell, Jane A. Mitchell, 
Deborah K. Modrak, Brian P. Moran, Mark A. Morgan, Carolyn H. Moskovitz, Carol A. 
Neitzel, Aldon Nielsen, Susan E. Novik, Richard F. Nutter, Oona O'Connell, Karen 
Olwig, Eileen K. O'Neil, Anthony M. Orsini, Thomas L. Osborne, Mary J. Otto, Lois J. 
Ouellette, Robert J. Plessner, Nancy L. Plummer, Michael S. Quinn, Thomas M. Quinn, 
Miriam Ramos, Roger N. Rasnake, James L. Reichardt, Rosemary Rice, Jeffrey P. 
Riedler, Brian D. Riger, Cynthia E. Rishol, Harvey Rochman, Karen C. Rogg, David M. 
Roseman, Linda J. Rosenthal, Glenn M. Rothman, Joel S. Rubin, Vernon L. Russell, Wil- 
liam H. Rybak, Nancy S. SanMartin, Barbara L. Sattler, Thomas R. Schade, Sally E. Schaefer, 


Arthur J. Schifrin, Lee C. Schneyer, Edwin C. Schonfeld, Karen S. Schwartz, Jay E. 
Shendrov, Barbara A. Silver, Marc S. Silver, John H. Simmons, Aurelia Simon, Charles A. 


Sklar, Paul A. Skocz, Frank A. Sobolewski, Dale T. Spindel, Sonja J. Sprague, Deborah 
J. Stone, Nancy L. Tague, Claudia M. Thomas, Ronald J. Tipton, William P. Toutant, 
Mark C. Trentacoste, Hanna Truszczynski, Maria S. Tungol, John A. Valenti, Merry S. 
Vance, Jean E. Vanski, Barbara L. Vogel, Judith Waldt, Frederick A. Wallace, Joyce S. 
Walters, Grace M. Walton, Mary E. Weafer, Albert J. Weaver, Anne I. Webb, Mary S. 
Webb, Barry E. Weingarten, Sandra R. Weinraub, Howard Weiss, Stephen R. Wessell, Jay 

> D. White, Michelle S. White, Beth G. Williams, Annette Woolson, Mary E. Zatkowski 

Everett Lamont Bradley Scholarship: Robert J. Allen -— 

ro M. Brawner, Jr., Foundation Scholarship Fund: Remi Charmoz, Virginia Sweeney, 

İs Taras 

Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships: James Boland, Enzo Carrubba, Orren 
Cohill, Gabriel DiGiovanni, Michael Fedete, Gary J. Hausler, Kenneth v. Hum, Klaus K. 
Kerl, Arthur E. Mitchell, Richard Noble, Lawrence Robertson, Martin C. Trocki, Tilmon 
. S. Vinston 

Mildred Gott Bryan Scholarship Fund: Michael A. Schlanger 

plifornia Computer Center Scholarship: Linda S. Lowery 

Cita K. Carr Scholarships: George T. Beall, Michael A. Rae j 

E imm Memorial Foundation —— Gerald Ledford, Jr. 

mega Alumnae Scholarship: Marie L. Olsson aei | 

*. Edith SeVille Coale Scholarships: Patricia J. Barnes, Kathryn K. Guyton, Melinda M. 

Schramm, Abigail G. Thornton 


9seph Collins Foundation Scholarship: Thomas W. Furlow, Jr. 


Columbian Women Scholarships: Maureen C. Edwards, Beverly A. Holoka, Evonne Jonas, 
Suzanne Michniewicz 

Counsel for Tobacco Research U.S.A. Scholarships: Mireille B. Kanda 

Daughters of the American Revolution Scholarship: Madonna A. Browne 

Isaac Davis Scholarship: Randy M. Edwards 

Charles Worthington Dorsey Memorial Scholarship: Donald Barnes 

Estella Constance Drane Scholarship: Gerald 1. Bell 

Robert Farnham Scholarship: Linda C. Caul 

Esther Brigham Fisher Scholarship: Anne 1. Webb 

Gamma Phi Beta Sorority Scholarship: Yoyce T, Cohen, Alice Petrucci 

G: E. College Bowl Scholarship: Deborah E. Gullatt 

General Motors College Scholarships: Diana Blackmon, Steve R. Johnson, William H. 
McGee, John J. Natali 

George Washington University.Medical Alumni Scholarships. Waxten L. Broughton, 
C. Burton, Francis L. Delmonico, Ronald J. Orman 

Georgetown Business and Professional Woman's Club Scholarship: Rise L. Gury 

Mildred Green Memorial Scholarship Fund: Vicky L. Clark 

Anna Spicker Hampel Scholarship: Deborah K. Modrak 

Elma Lewis Harvey Scholarship: Doris W. Babb 

Hazelton Scholarship: Vernona E. Elms rt 

Health Professions Scholarship Program: Anthony W, Adams, Elizabeth G. Adams, a, 
J. Allen, Jules R. Altfas, Joseph M. Andrus, Thomas Annos, Terence L. Babcock, Jo 
A, Balacki, Joseph C. Banis, Jr., Charles F. Barbiere, Bernard, N. Bass, Joseph all, 
Bikowski, Jr., Norman R: Bishop; Kathleen A. Bis, Robert. W, Bonar, David W. Boxa» 
William D. Boyd II, George A. Brener, Betty S. Brooks, Allen F. Browne, Dare ^ 
Burstein, Ronald C. Burton, Thomas R. Callihan, Andrew A. Ceavatta, John J. "€ 

"Ss Maureen 

H; Exner, 

s. Fox, 


Ronald 


Thomas W. Furlow, Steven C. Garner, Robert. J. Gerety, Peter R. Gerkin, Jar s. 
Gerstein, Vito A. Giannuzzi, Gary. R. Gibbons, Douglas W. Gibson, 
Gladstein, Robert J. Glowitz, Jay S. Goldberg, Clifford J. Goodman, Barry C. 
William C. Gray, Mark W. Greenwood, Kathryn K. Guyton, Jeffrey D. Harris, 
Harris, Thomas E. Higgins, John C. Hoefs, Bruce C. Hunter, Roger C. Husted, Je n H. 
Javerbaum, Taylor A. Jeppson, Norman B. Jetton, Raymond E. Joseph, tede J. 
Kaufman, Michael A. Kessler, Rodney B.. Kovick, Paul H,- Kravitz, Mich s 
Krzyzkowski, W. Steven. Leeper, Ronald H. Levin. Richard A. Lewis, WinthroP i 
MacLaughlin, Kenneth F. Mangan, Michael, F; Mendelson, Malcolm K, Mewha, Mulé, 
Miller, Paul R. Mitchell, Ronald P. Monteverde, Kenneth P. Moritsugu; Salvatore 
Warren F. Muth, Courtland L. Myles, Robert S. Nierman, Donald E. Noble, Pr ill 
Odere, Michael Oliff, Alan J. Oram, Ronald J. Orman, Frederick W. Parker. Mi ^e 
Paul, Michael L. Pearson, John R. Peters, Anthony R. Potenza, George R: Briere : 
Edward C. Rainey, Burton L. Redd, Richard B. Reff, Joseph H. Schenk AP iro, 
Schnur, Robert. W. Schulz, Michael C. Schweitz, Gabriel F. Sciallis, Leslie A. ies k 
Thomas. L. Shreeve, Seth W.: Snover; Charles E. Snyder, David D. Sonne, ec ? 
Spero, Thomas F. Street, Michael E.. Sussman, Ronald C. Sweet, Ira Tauber, hburi 
Theard, Robert A. Tvedt, James R. Ungar, Richard L. Ward, Michael :D- wm 
Richard M. Whalen, Richard. J. Whitley, David H.. Winston, John D. Wojcik, 
Woodard, Roger S. Woodward, Larry Yip, Paul T. Yoder, Larry G. Zimmerman Alyc 
George F. Henigan Scholarships in Debate: Roy K. Chang, John J. Duck, Jr. Mary 
McKeen, John Warner 
John W. Hill Foundation Medical School Scholarship; Thomas F. Street 
Jewish War Veterans' Auxiliary Scholarship: Mark L. Labovitz - 
David B. and James L. Karrick, Jr., Scholarship Fund: John R. Bacon, Eric J- Reines 
Amos Kendall Scholarship: Mary S. Webb 
Ki-Wives of Washington Scholarship Fund: Kathryn K. Guyton, Paul D. Miller 
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W: Vernona E. Elms 
. Allan S. Zackowitz 
ret T. Bonina, James E. 


na Leggette Memorial Scholarship Established by WRG 
- man A. Lowe Memorial Scholarship Fund: Dominic Cooper 
"ugene and Agnes E. Meyer Scholarships: John K. Baska, Marga 
: ( alvin, Barbara Jewler, Carol Steuerwald 
National Law Center Honor Scholorships: Brian E. 
National Law Center Trustee Scholarships: Richard S. Arfa, 
Cinciotta, Richard S. Cohen, Stuart R. Cohen, James 
George L. Edgar, Henry L. Feuerzeig, Sharon A. Finegold, M 
Fortunato, Marc S. Friedman, Allen R. Frishkorn, Robert K. Gardner, Steven Garfinkel, 
Edward A. Geltman, Steven A. Goldberg, Robert L. Green, John R. Hansen, Bruce H. 
Hanson, Jack Hassid, William R. Hayden, Richard E. Jones, Edwin H. Jorgenson, Robert 
F. Katzberg, James R. Kruse, William R. Loftus, John Lyons, Alexander W. Mackie, 
Robert E. Mangels, Allan R. Marrus, Douglass J. McCollum, James E. Nesland, Kris R. 
Nielsen, David F. O'Connor, Elaine M. Palumbo, Jeffrey A. Peck, Kieron F. Quinn, Alan 
l. Rubinstein, William C. Sage, Kenneth D. Salomon, Teresa M. Schwartz, Jack D. 
Smith, Jr., Robert J. Stein, Joel S. Turtle, Lawrence H. Wechsler, Jay R. Weill, Samuel 


97m Weissbard, Richard G. White, Mark R: Wiener, Robert J. Zweben 
o H - and Thomas E. Orr Scholarship: James R. Pettijohn a 
Orde orizons for Women Scholarship: Mary Dosa, Alice McMullen, Patricia Schatz 
(ow nen Star, Naomi Chapter Scholarship: Marcia C. Cleveland 
Phi D m Medical Scholarship Program: Samuel J. Scott, Jr. 
E elta Gamma Scholarship: Ethel V. A. King 
omon Resnick Memorial Scholarship: William S. James 
rry J. Efros, Dorothy R. 


H, - . 
gr Whitefield Samson Scholarship Fund. Stephen T. Earls, Ba 
ait, Francis T. Gieringer III, Stanley B. Grimm, Helen L. Jeffrey, Mark L. Labovitz, 


c H. Loitz, Ralph E. Loomis, Leonard Lubart, Elizabeth McPoland, Bonnie 
ulcahy, Marie Olsson, Robert Pellenbarg, James R. Pettijohn, Karen Radius, Jonathan 


s, Deiner, Edward Silverman 
Em of Engineering and Applied Science Scholarships: Jacob M. Azrael, Jerrold L. Bonn, 
a K. Chang, John Duck, Jr., Terry M. Ford, Imad S. Goldmieh, Mohammed Hatoum, 
uds Huffman, Rodolfo LaPorta, Steven, Momii, Michael L. Rothschild, John A. 
: is 
School of Medicine Scholarship F 
ves Swenson, Barbara B. Travis 
lema Acorn Scholarship Linda S. Brown | 
M E lta Chi Foundation of Washington, D.C. Scholarship: Allan S. Zackowitz 
ee aah Steinman Memorial Scholarship Fund: Steven P. Bondell 
EOM Community Society of Washington, D.C., Scholarship: Marcia 
ures inton Swisher Scholarship: Neil DeHaan, Jr. 
es Hall Scholarship Kathleen M. Troia 
Inverse, Playera Scholarship Sofia Szymkowicz i 
Inver, Women's Club, Inc., Memorial Fund Scholarship. Linda C. Caul VES : 
Bu ty Hospital Scholarships, in Medical Technology: Virginia La Battista, ar. Ç 
M Sylvia Catinella, Catherine S. Chang, Jeanne-Paule Hitlan, Carol S. Kullback, 
Es ^ - Lewis. Patricia A. Schappert 
bigail s hisman Scholarship: Robert J. Allen iiM o 
O Brown and Henry Kirk White Scholarship Fund: Sandra Weinrau 
Califo oundation Scholarships 
E Wolcott Scholar: Marilee Scholl 
Washi oicort Scholar: Ronald Weindruch 
Ellen w ington Wolcott Scholar: Reed Hansen 
d oodhull Scholarship: Richard G. Epstein 
Club Scholarship: Michelle White 


Barkley, Mark A. Bayer 
James A. Calderwood, Linda: A. 


R. Coleman, Jessica A. Dunsay, 
arc Fleischaker, Stephen J. 


und: William S. James, Richard L. Kirby, Burton L. Redd, 


C. Cleveland 


Se 


zo 
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GRANTS-IN-AID 


Key Club of Walt Whitman High School, Bethesda, Md., Grant: Gloria Ivey 

Marriott Foundation Grant: Steven R. Greenfield 

Student Activities Grants: Seymore Abrons, Frederick Baker, Lenox Baltimore, Ralph E. 
Barnett, Michael Battle, Richard Baughman, Reginald Bonhomme, James D. Bridgeman, 
Clifton Brown, Henry Bunnell, Enzo Carrubba, Geoffrey Clasper, Randolph Click, 
William Collins, John J. Comitz, John L. Conrad, Bernard Coulehan, John Cowan, Mario 
Cruz, Jonathan Damon, Bernard Day, Robert W. Dennis, Charles Duda, Georges Edeline, 
Jack T. Eig, Dennis Gallino, Mark R. Geier, Ronald Gold, Rodolfo Hernandez, Timothy 
Holmberg, Maurice B. Johnson, Philippe Jones, Kent Keith, Robert P. Kelley, Charles 
Kendall, Lawrence Ketvirtis, William Klossner, William P. Knorr, George Korte, Vincent 
Krevinas, Steven Legum, Fabian Lopez, Steven Loveless, Christopher Lovett, Gary 
Marmon, Howard T. Mathews, Robert Mazzoni, Joseph Mosley, Ronald C. Nunn, 
Evaristus Ogu, Samuel B. Perlozzo, John Pitzer, Harry J. Powers, G. Patrick Price, Evan 
Reynolds, Harold Rhyne, Timothy P. Riordan, David Ritter, Murray Rosenberg, Frank 
Rosenblatt, Cengiz Sagcan, Sanford Schwartz, William E. Sims, Momalu Sirleaf, David 
Spiker, Eric Spink, Walter Szczerbiak, Michael Tallent, Robert Tallent, Philip N. Walsh, 
Jodie Wampler 

Student Leader Grants: Stephen Phillips, Neil Portnow 


PRIZES 


Alpha Chi Sigma Freshman Awards in Chemistry: Letitia Catherine Jew, Allan David 
Mantel, Louis D. Rosenfield 
Alpha Chi Sigma Senior Award in Chemistry: Robert Charles Rabinowitz 
Alpha Delta Pi Award in scholarship and leadership: Shelley Robin Green 
Alpha Kappa Psi Award in Commerce: Calvin Eugene James 
American Institute of Chemists Award in Chemistry: Robert Charles Rabinowitz 
American Medical Women's Association, Inc., Award: Anita Koosman Schnur - 
Norman B. Ames Memorial Award in Engineering and Applied Science: John Clay Davie 
Byrne Thurtell Burns Award in Organic Chemistry: Roger Bernard Thomas d 
Wilbur J. Carr Award to that student in the graduating class who has demonstrate 
outstanding ability in the study of international affairs and who has given evidence 0. 
possessing in marked degree the qualities which produce the good citizen and the 
dedicated public servant: Jay Roy Kraemer 
Chemical Rubber Company Award in Chemistry: Doren Indritz E 
Columbian Women Award to the graduating senior woman who in her undergraduate life 
has most nearly fulfilled the objectives of Columbian Women: Doris Winifred Babb 
John Henry Cowles Awards in Government: 
School of Government and Business Administration: Rodney Wilcutt Frame 
School of Public and International Affairs: Cedric Wayne McClinton 
DeWitt Clinton Croissant Award for an essay on Drama or the Theater: Ruth Anne Bauer 
E. K. Cutter Award in English: Julie Mayme Misegades, Ellen Shapiro 
Isaac Davis Awards in Public Speaking: 
First Prize — Michelle Lynn Slagle White 
Second Prize — Vicky Lee Clark, Michael Stephen Cook 
Delta Gamma „Award for Scholarship, extracurricular activities, and service 
University: Kathleen Marie Troia co ds tht 
Department of Business Administration Award to the outstanding graduating senior i" © 
Bachelor of Business Administration program for outstanding scholarship, leadership, 
and service to the University: Michelle Lynn Slagle White 
Samuel M. and Miriam S. Dodek Award in Endocrinology: Paul Dennis Miller 
Elton Award in Greek: Lawrence Phillips Davis 


s III 


to the 
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Jesse Frederick Essary Award to that student who has given promise of sound citizenship 


and ability in “forthright reporting": Bernard Daniel Colen 

Joshua Evans III Memorial Award to that man in the graduating class who has demonstrated 
his signal ability in good citizenship: Jeffrey Paul Lennard 

Willie E. Fitch Memorial Award in Chemistry: Jack Olian Kaplan 

Allie S. Freed Award to that member of the graduating class in the School of Medicine who 
has demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of Preventive Medicine: James 
Ward Delameter 

Walter Freeman Award to a student in the graduating class in the School of Medicine who 
submits the best essay based on original investigation: Kathryn Kenders Guyton 

Charles Glover Award to that student in the National Law Center who has attained the 
highest average grade in the third-year, full-time course: Samuel Held Weissbard 

Alice Douglas Goddard Award in American Literature: Faye Moskowitz 


Edward Carrington Goddard Award in French Linda Campbell MacConnell, Faye Sharon 


Mervis 
Morgan Richardson Goddard Award in Commerce: Rodney Wilcutt Frame 


Hamilton Watch Award in Engineering: Harold John Althouse, Jr. 
Medicine who has demonstrated 


Alec Horwitz Award to the senior in the School of 
exceptional proficiency in the field of Surgery: John Roy 

Gardiner G. Hubbard Memorial Award in United States History: Bruno Mongiardo 

Oscar Benwood Hunter Award to a member of the graduating class of the School of 


Medicine who has demonstrated outstanding ability in Pathology: Paul Dennis Miller 
graduating class of the School of 


Jacobi Medical Society Award to a member of the 
Medicine who has demonstrated outstanding ability in Pediatrics: Wilburn William Lewis 
Kent 

Howard F. Kane — A.F.A. King Obstetricdl Society Award: Ronald Calvin Burton 

Kappa Kappa Gamma A ward in Biology: Jeri Susan Dimaggio 

David Lloyd Kreeger Awards in Art History and Theory: 

Undergraduate: Florine Evelyn Lyons 
Graduate: Marcia Ruddy Weiss ; 

David Lloyd Kreeger Awards in Fine Arts: Sharie Lois May, Peter Robert Nelsen, Nancy Jill 
Ronkin 

Minna Mirin Kullback Memorial Award in Statistics: Norman B. Gelbart 

Lange Medical Publications Awards: Donald Calvin Burton, Richard Michael Whalen 

John Bell Larner Award to that member of the graduating class of the National Law Center 
who attains the highest grade in the entire course for the degree of Juris Doctor: Samuel 
Held Weissbard 

Huron W. Lawson Award in Obstetrics and Gynecology: Eric Martin Wagshal 

Craig Sterling Logan Memorial Award to the outstanding freshman man: Mark Brian Nadler 

Martin Mahler Award in Materials Testing: Kenneth Dale Dampier 5 

Benjamin Manchester Award to a member of the graduating class of the School of Medicine 
who has an outstanding record and shows promise of real humanitarianism in the 


practice of medicine: Samuel Jack Scott, Jr. 3 : 

Mortar Board Award to the woman student in the Sophomore Class having a scholastic 
standing of B (or equivalent) or higher and the most outstanding record in activities: 
Jean Ellen Cofsky T 

C. V. Mosby Book Awards to outstanding gra hool of Medicine: Leo Joseph 
Patrick Clark, Jay Stephen Goldberg, S. Pau Imer, John 
Cheung Pan 

Vivian Nellis Memorial Award to a student in the English De 
special promise in Creative Writing: John Arthur Hoehn 

Julius S. Neviaser Award on Orthopaedic Surgery: Burton L. Redd Bo. 

Old Men Award to a man in the Junior Class who has made outstanding contributions to 
student activities: Robert Allan Rosenfeld : 

Omicron Delta Kappa Award to that member of the Senior C 
course, has done the most constructive work in student activi 


David Allen Nadler 


Emmett 


duates in the Sc 
1 Herndon IV, Robert Clemmer Pa 


partment who has shown 


Class who, throughout his 
ties: David Richard Berz, 
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Order of Scarlet Award to. that member of the Sophomore Class who has the most 
outstanding record in extracurricular activities and service to the University: Roy Kahm 
Chang 

John Ordronaux Award to that member of the graduating class of the School of Medicine 
with the highest scholastic standing: Patrick Joseph Sullivan 

Phi Delta Kappa Award in Teacher Education: Arthur Ronald Goldman 

Phi Eta Sigma Award to the beginning male student attaining the highest scholastic average 
in his first full semester of work: James Joseph Jimmerson, Sanford Ian. Nidich, Roger 
Neil Rasnake 

Pi Beta Phi Award to that member of the Senior Class who, throughout her course, has done 
the most to promote student activities: Marian Edelman 

Pi Lambda Theta Award in Teacher Education: Evelyn Charlotte Huwyler 

Psi Chi Awards in Psychology: 

Undergraduate: Albert Paul Russo 
Graduate Stuart Appelle 

Roche Award to the member of the graduating. class who best exemplifies the ideals of the 
modern American Physician: John Roy Emmett 

Ruggles Award in Mathematics: Richard Alois Litkowski 

William G. Schafhirt Award to a senior student in the School of Medicine for the best 
original essay or thesis on some medical subject of current public interest; John Duane 
Wojcik 

Hermann and Johanna Richter Schoenfeld Award to a member of the graduating class for 
excellence in the historical and cultural phases of German studies: Lucy Lauretta 
Melbourne 

School of Engineering and Applied Science Distinguished Scholar Award to the senior who 
graduates with the highest standing: Paul Metz Haldeman, Jr. 

School of Government and Business Administration's International Business Program Award 
for outstanding scholarship and leadership abilities: 

Undergraduate: Jay Dickson White 
Graduate: Din Merican x 
Sigma Tau Award in Engineering and Applied Science to the freshman who maintains the 
highest scholastic standing in the work of the entire year: imad Golmieh : 
Smith Kline & French Award for the best undergraduate research project in Psychology: 
Doris Winifred Babb 
Staughton Award in Latin: William Bell Ray, Jr. 
James MacBride Sterrett, Jr:, Award in Physics: Stephen David Forner 

Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club Award to the student who submits the best essay 

covering some phase of medieval history: Analouise Clissold Bolten 

Theta Tau Activities Award in Engineering and Applied Science to the senior with the most 

outstanding record in activities for the entire period of his attendance: Jerrold Leona 
Bonn : 
United States Law Week Award to an outstanding senior law student: Linda Ann Cinciotit 
Upjohn Achievement Award to a member of the graduating class of the School of Medicin 
for outstanding scholastic and personal achievement: Paul Dennis Miller f 
The. Wall Street. Journal Leadership Award to the graduating senior in the School ^ 
Government and Business Administration for outstanding leadership and service t0 t 
University; Scott Louis Baena ne 
Thomas F. Walsh Award to that student who submits the best essay in Irish History: Dos 
LeRoy Charles Galles 


ALUMNI AND ALLIED ASSOCIATIONS 


THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
The objectives of this association are to unite the graduates who wish to associate 
themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes, and to promote the 
general welfare of the University. A " 

Eligible members are those who have matriculated in any school of the University and 
who have left the University in good standing, or any. person who is or has been a member 
of the teaching, research, or administrative staff of the University or the Board of Trustees 
of the University. Active members are those eligible members who are current contributors 
(dues or otherwise) to or life members of the George Washington University General Alumni 
Association, the Alumni Association of any school of the University, or contributors to the 
George Washington University Fund. 

The Alumni Office is in calm Hall, 2000 H Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. os 

All alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes of address or 
occupation and to supply information with regard to their fellow alumni. 


RECIPIENTS OF ALUMNI ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS 


February 21, 1970 
Everett Hollis Bellows, B.A. 1939, M.A. 1941 
Francis Patrick Scott, B.S. 1934 


June 7, 1970 
Francis Robison Kirkham, J.D.(WHH), 1931, B.A. 1932 


Zelda Diamond Fichandler, M.A. 1950 
RECIPIENTS OF ALUMNI SERVICE AWARDS 


April 18, 1970 

John R. Busick, B.A. 1936 

Lyman H. Dishman, LL.B. 1925, B.A. 1931 
Jack B. Kleh, B.A. 1941, M.D. 1944 
William J. Rochelle, B.A. 1938, J.D. 1940 
Elma Williams, B.A. 1954 


GOVERNING BOARD 1970-71 
President. — J. Dallas Shirley, B.S. in P.E. 1936, M.A. in Ed. 1945 
Vice President. — Lyn Henderson Clark, B.A. 1954 

Treasurer. — Glen A. Wilkinson, J.D. (WHH) 1938 
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Secretary. — Nancy Broyhill Dudley, B.A. in Govt. 1965 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences: 
Lyn Henderson Clark, B.A. 1954 
Sue Burnett Panzer, B.A, 1941 
Michael Sussman, B.A. 1969 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: 
Carl A. Linden, Ph.D. 1966 
William F.E. Long, B.A. 1946, M.A. 1947, Ph.D. 1967 
Edwin Lee White, B.A. 1922, M.S. 1925 
School of Medicine: 
Harvey H. Ammerman, B.S. 1939, M.D. 1943 
Marvin Footer, B.A. 1938, M.D. 1942 
Dee R. Parkinson, M.D. 1943 
National Law Center: 
Henry A. Berliner, Jr., J.D. (WH) 1964 
Fred H. Daly, J.D. 1966 
Glen A. Wilkinson, J.D. (WHH) 1938 
School of Engineering and Applied Science: 
Laurence R. Brown, B.S. in Engr. 1949, D.B.A. 1968 
William H. Holt, B.S. in Engr. 1957, LL.B. 1961 
Edward A. Wareham III, B.E.E. 1953 
School of Education: 
Howard O. Johnson, M.A. in Ed. 1948, Ed.D. 1950 
Richard Ray Roberts, M.A. in Ed. 1957, Ed.D. 1964 
J. Dallas Shirley, B.S. in P.E. 1936, M.A. in Ed. 1945 
School of Government and Business Administration: 
Robert A. Aleshire, B.A. in Govt. 1963, M.P.A. 1966 
William B. Belford, M.A. in Govt. 1960 
Fred Winfield Weitzel, B.A. in Govt. 1958 
School of Public and International Affairs: 
John Alton Boyer, B.A. in Govt. 1948, J.D. 1950 
Nancy Broyhill Dudley, B.A. in Govt. 1965 
Norman C. Neverson, B.A. 1967 
College of General Studies: 
Reginald D. Barta, B.A. 1958, M.A. 1965 
Thomas R. Downs, M.B.A. 1961, M.S. in Per. Adm. 1966 
Geraldine Werner, B.A. 1948 
Faculty: 
Douglas L. Jones, B.M.E. 1963, M.S. in Engr. 1965, D.Sc. 1970 
Joseph L. Métevier, Jr., B.A. 1951, M.A. 1955 
Alumni Trustees: 
Everett H. Bellows, B.A. 1939, M.A. 1941 
Harold K. Bradford, LL.B. 1942 
Harry F. Dowling, M.D. 1931 
Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt. 1951 
Beverly Ann Oliphant, M.D. 1969 
William G. White, B.S. in C.E. 1936 
Regional Representatives 1969-70: 
Atlanta — John V. Skinner, J.D. 1961 
Cincinnati — Robert J. Jones, B.A. 1949 
Dallas — Harold M. Young, B.A. 1926 
Denver — Harold W. Hudson, B.A. in Govt. 1941 
Florida West Coast — Lewis Weiss, J.D. (Nat'l) 1930 
Los Angeles — Philbrick McCoy, LL.B. 1922, LL.M. 1923, LL.D. 1957 
Miami — Abiah A. Church, B.A. 1948, J.D. 1950 
Milwaukee — Donald W. Cole, M.B.A. 1957 
New York City — Hugh S. Wertz, B.S. in E.E. 1929, J.D. 1935 


North Jersey — John R. Busick, B.A. 1936 

Philadelphia — Kimber E. Vought, B.A. in Govt. 1943 
Phoenix — Frank A. Parks, LL.B. 1964 

St. Louis — William P. Oliver, Jr., J.D. 1949, M.A. in LA. 1967 
San Francisco — Angelo May, M.D. 1937 

Salt Lake City — Vernon Romney, J.D. 1922 

Seattle — Oscar A. Zabel, J.D. 1926 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
MEDICAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The George Washington University Medical Alumni Association, incorporated in ade 
Continues the organization previously known as The George Washington University Medic 
Society. "foi fi 

The stated purposes of the Association are as follows: ''This shall be a nonpro t 
Organization international in scope, whose objectives shall be to provide constructive 
services for the alumni of the George Washington University School pa cd 
furthering the art and science of medicine, research, and for the promotion of een : 
» George Washington University School of Medicine, its students, the George Washington 
Hospital and its trainees." 

Active membership in the Association consists of all graduates of the. nest the 
Medicine; current members and, on application, past members Tori n 
School of Medicine who hold Doctor's degrees; Doctors of Medicine a -5 vey aie 
more years of postgraduate training in the George Washington University Hospital. "d 
membership consists of all members of the student body of the School of Medicine during 

ie time they are students. ici 

The Medical Alumni Association maintains an office in the School of Medicine at 1331 
H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


OFFICERS FOR 1970-71 


President. Jerome Canter, M.D. 1955 
esident Elect. — Marvin P. Footer, B.A. 1938, M.D. 1942 
€gional Vice President. — Tobias R. Funt, M.D. 1950 
€gional Vice President. — Howard G. McQuarrie, M.D. 1955 
Cretary. — John F. Mermel, M.D. 1960 
Teasurer, — Donald H. Glew, Jr., M.D. 1948 
"Xecutive Council 
Jerome Epstein, M.A. 1948, M.D. 1953 
Maurice Gromet, B.A. 1931, M.D. 1934 
Richard I. Kilstein, B.A. 1931, M.D. 1934 
Jack B. Kleh, B.A. 1942, M.D. 1944 
Angelo May, M.D. 1937 
Carolyn Pincock, B.A. 1931, M.D. 1934 
Morris Rosenberg, B.A. 1938, M.D. 1941 
Carlos A. Silva, M.D. 1960 
George Speck, M.D. 1941 
Allan Zellis, M.D 1941 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON LAW ASSOCIATION 


i i 2 as been affiliated with 
The George Washington Law Association was founded in 1912 M9 v RR 
. pere r lu wer the school in close touch 
Mote high standards of legal education, to keep the alum irem te 


r i classes, to gather 
One another, especially with members of their own classe E 
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intervals information as -to the whereabouts and activities of these alumni, and to further the 
interests of the school. ` 

Eligible members are those who have matriculated in the school or National University 
and have left in good standing, and any member or former member of the faculty of the 
school. Active members are those eligible members who are current contributors to the Law 
Annual Support program of the University and life members of the George Washington Law 
Association. 

The Association plans publication periodically of the Law Alumni Directory. Law 
Alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of their whereabouts. $0 
directory information can be kept up to date. 


OFFICERS FOR 1970-71 


President. — Philip F. Herrick, LL.B. 1933, LL.M. 1936 
First Vice President. — F. Elwood Davis, LL.B. 1943 
Second Vice President. ~ Marion Edwyn Harrison, LL.B. 1954, LL.M. 1959 
Third Vice President. — Richard A. Ward, B.A. 1961, J.D. (WH) 1965 
Secretary. — Betty Ann Thompson, B.A. 1946, LL.B. 1948 
Treasurer. — Michael P. Bentzen, LL.B. 1964 
Executive Committee: 

Henry A. Berliner, Jr., J.D. (WH) 1964 

Joseph D. Bulman, LL.B. 1931 

James C. Cacheris, J.D. (WH) 1960 

Alvin Capp, B.A. 1961, J.D. (WH) 1964 

Fred H. Daly, J.D. 1966 

Joseph A. DePaul, LL.B. 1950 

Rae Ann Fichtner, J.D. 1952 

Lloyd Fletcher, J.D. (WH) 1939 

Philip A. Gragan, B.A. 1953, J.D. (WHH) 1959 

Harold H. Greene, J.D. (WH) 1952 

Paul F. Hannah, J.D. (WHH) 1933 

C. Timothy Hopkins, LL.B. 1963 

Joseph L. Horne, J.D. (WHH) 1951, LL.M. 1964 

Samuel J. L'Hommedieu, Jr., LL.B. 1951, LL.M. 1952 

James R. Loftis III, J.D. (WH) 1968 

William H. McCullough, LL.B. 1950 

Milton E. Mermelstein, B.A. 1930, J.D. 1931 

Milan C. Miskovsky, LL.B. 1956 

Donald L. Mooers, LL.B. 1963 

Bernard I. Nordlinger, B.A. 1929, J.D. (WH) 1933 

Kenneth W. Parkinson, B.A. 1950, LL.B. 1952 

Paul L. Pascal, J.D. 1965 

Thomas D. Phelps, J.D. 1963 

B. R. Pravel, J.D. (WH) 1951 

Harry M. Reid, J.D. 1964 

James Robertson, LL.B. 1965 

Robert D. Rolander, LL.B. 1953 

Walter F. Sheble, J.D. 1952, LL.M. 1953 

John V. Skinner, J.D. (WH) 1962 

Thomas F. Smegal, J.D. 1961 

Janet A. Spragens, J.D. (WH)1968 

Ethan B. Stroud, LL.M. 1956 

Gary L. Theurer, J.D. 1954 

Robert P. Visser, J.D. (WH) 1966 

Sterry R. Waterman, Law (1926) 

Glen A. Wilkinson, J.D. (WH) 1938 
George F. Wilsey, J.D. (WH) 1958 


Leon L. Wolfstone, J.D. (WH) 1939 
Joseph S. Wright, Jr., LL.B. 1963 

Raymond W. Young, J.D. (WH) 1957 
Oliver Gasch, ex officio, LL.B. 1932 


THE ENGINEER ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, INC. 


The. Engineer Alumni Association was organized in 1936 and was incorporated in 1962. It 
has worked closely with the General Alumni Association since its organization. Its objects 
are to unite the graduates and Faculty of the School in closer fellowship, to promote the 
Beneral welfare of the School and the University at large, to foster activities of y" 
*ngineering organizations recognized by the University, and to advance the profession o 
*ngineering in general. 


OFFICERS FOR 1970-71 


President, Douglas L. Jones, B.M.E. 1963, M.S. in Engr. 1965, D.Sc. 1970 
Vice President. — Arthur E. Proctor, B.E.E. 1953 
Secretary. — Rolph Albert, M.E.A. 1965 
reasurer. — John R. Manning, B.S. in Engr. 1957, J.D: 1961 
oard of Trustees: 
Delany F. deButts, B.C.E. 1962 
Solomon S. Fineblum, B.M.E: 1950, M.S. in Engr. 1962 
Matthew Flato, B.E.E. 1949 
William H. Holt, B.S. in Engr. 1957, LL.B. 1961 
Raymond P. Morales, B.S. (E.E.) 1966 
Delmer C. Ports, B.S. in E.E. 1937 
James Sinsabaugh, B.M.E. 1949 
Edwin O. Stengard, B.M.E. 1948 
H. Moffett Tharpe, Jr., B.E.E. 1961, M.S. in Engr. 1966 
Edward A. Wareham III, B.E.E. 1953 
Elmer W. Whitlock, Jr., B.E.E. 1954 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The School of Education Alumni ‘Association was. organized during the — asia 
1968.69 in order to enlist the collective efforts and prestige of concerned ERE 
institutional goals and fostering continual growth and progress. — e^ ze nemen to 

© Association, through social as well as academically-oriented gat eir ge atria 
"rengthen the rapport among members and contribute to their professional a 


OFFICERS FOR 1970-71 


Vesident. ~ Norman E. Hearn, Ed.D. 1969 
lce President. — Avis T. Hawkins, M.A. in Ed. 1965 
po etary, Mary B. Curry, M.A. in Ed. 1950, Ed.D. 1968 
/easurer. — Mary Mooney, B.A. in Ed. 1961 
"Vernine Board: 
ilton J. Bailey, M.A. in Ed. 1955, Ed:D: 1968 
Jane S. Bernot, B.S. in P.E. 1945 
Robert I. Bickford, M.A. in Ed. 1964, A.P.C. 1965 
Francis V. Corrigan, Ed.D. 1970 
James J. Decker, M.A. in Ed. 1966, Ed.D. 1970 
Helen M. Flint, Ed.D. 1957 
LeRoy R, Fullerton, Ed.D. 1967 


a 
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James W. Jacobs, B.S. in P.E. 1949, M.A. in Ed. 1952, Ed.D. 1964 
Samuel Kavruck, M.A. in Govt. 1950, Ed.D. 1954 

James A. Lally, Jr., Ed.D. 1966 

Julius A. Levay, M.A. in Ed. 1961, Ed.D. 1966 


THE LIBRARY SCIENCE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The Library Science Alumni Association was organized in 1932 by graduates of the Division 
of Library Science and became an affiliate of the General Alumni Association in 1 35. It 
was established to foster a closer relationship between the Faculty and graduates and to 
further the interests of the Division of Library Science and of the University as a whole. 


OFFICERS FOR 1970-71 


President. — Mildred C. Benton, B.A. in L.S. 1934 

Vice President. — Mrs. Charles A. Quattlebaum, B.A. in L.S. 1939 
Secretary. — Mary E. Kelso, B.A. in L.S. 1940 

Treasurer. — Elinor Dunnigan, B.A. in L.S. 1930, M.A. 1932 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY NURSES ASSOCIATION 


The George Washington University Nurses Association was organized in 1914. In 1936, A 
organization was made an integral part of the General Alumni Association, and graduates © 
the School of Nursing were accorded associated membership. The objects of the Associati ; 
are to hold in unison the graduates of the George Washington University Hospital School e 
Nurses, to care for its sick members, and to promote the advance of nursing in the interes 
of the George Washington University Hospital. 


OFFICERS FOR 1970-71 


President. — Claudine Thomas 
Secretary. — Juanita Love 
Treasurer. — Alma Binks 


WOMEN’S PHYSICAL EDUCATION ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION 


The purpose of this organization is to foster and promote the teaching profession m 2 
fields of Physical Education, Health, and Recreation. Its functions are (1) to attract stu offer 
to the profession who show evidence of outstanding teaching capability, (2) the 
professional guidance to members in this field of work, (3) to render servi " 
community, and (4) to render service to the University. 


OFFICERS FOR 1970-71 


President, — Jane S. Bernot, B.S. in P.E. 1945 
Secretary. — Lyndale H. George, B.S. in P.E. 1948, M.A. in Ed. 1952, A.P.C. 1961 
Treasurer. — Calva C. Collier, B.S. in P.E. 1949 
Council: 
Patricia A. Bergan, B.S. in P.E. 1967 
Theresa Conroy, B.S. in P.E. 1963 
Camille Craig, B.S. in P.E. 1942, M.A. in Ed. 1952 
Lucie Haid, B.S. in P.E. 1940 
Laura Mulligan, B.S. in P.E. 1940 
Nan B. Smith, B.S. in P.E. 1962, M.A. in Ed. 1966 
Loretta M. Stallings, ex officio 


REGIONAL ALUMNI CLUBS 


Regional alumni clubs sponsored by the General Alumni Association are — orte 
of areas. Information about the officers and activities of these clubs may be obtai 


the Alumni Office of the University. 
THE LETTERMEN CLUB 


The membership of this organization shall consist of those men who, ye vestes enn ea 
Sport at George Washington University, have been awarded varsity letters or fres oen 
numerals, who are no longer undergraduate students of the at and those men who, 
for managing a freshman or varsity sport, received letters or numerals. 

The objectives of the club od a: (1) bring together on a social level former wi cnw of 
all sports, (2) renew acquaintances and promote fellowship, (3) encourage on dnd 
intercollegiate athletics at the University, and (4) assist the University in matters pertaining 
to athletics when requested. 


OFFICERS FOR 1970-71 


President. — Joseph J. Bernot, B.S. in P.E. 1950, M.A. in Ed. 1953 

Vice President, — Peter P. Labukas, B.S. in P.E. 1947, M.A. in Ed. 1948, A.P.C. 1959 
Secretary. — Vincent J. DeAngelis, B.S. in P.E. 1939, M.A. in Ed. de 

Treasurer, — Stephen J. Korcheck, B.S. in P.E. 1954, M.A. in Ed. 196 


THE COLUMBIAN WOMEN 


: ° acauaintanceship among its 
The objectives of this organization are (1) the promotion of "— — 
Members, (2) the advancement of women by the founding of worm sam 
departments of the University, and (3) the promotion of the interests of the ; 


MEMBERSHIP 


The following persons shall be eligible for active membership: 0) uy pig Acron 
"urrently registered or has been previously registered as a student in Os Ge woman on 
niversity; (2) any woman member of the Faculties or Board of — oe tees, or the 
© administrative staff; the wife of any member of the Faculties, Board pma from the 
Administrative staff; and (3) any woman recipient of an honorary degree 
Niversity 


OFFICERS FOR 1970-71 


President, — Hazel Smallwood (Mrs. William B.) Hanback, B.A. wig "uu 
"mediate Past President. — Sue Burnett (Mrs. Irving R.M.) — $7 . 
first Vice President. Mary Barker (Mrs. Harry A.) Carson, M.A. 195 
“Cond Vice President. — Elizabeth Middlemas, B.A. 1934, M.A. 1941 
ering Secretary. — Bonnie L. Selinsky, rere” D um 
"responding Secretary. — Hazel Bayne, B.A. 1925, M.A. ; A. 1924, 
Wistant ERAS us Secretary. — Maxine Rolle (Mrs. Augustus) Goodyear, B.A 
M.A. 1925 
"easurer, Ruth E. Myer, M.A. in Govt. 1946 
"stant Treasurer, — Nan B. Word, B.A. 1958 
"orian. — Edith Maslin (Mrs. Finn) Ronne, B.A. 1940 
eneral Counsel. — Mary M. Connelly, LL.B. 1922 
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THE WOMEN’S BOARD 
OF THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL 


The object of this organization is to aid in every way the interests and advancement of the 
George Washington University Hospital. Meetings are held on the first Wednesday of each 
month, October to June, inclusive. 


OFFICERS FOR 1970-71 


Honorary President. — Mrs. Cloyd H. Marvin 
President. — Mrs. Alvin E. Parrish 
First Vice President. — Mrs, Reginald E. Pledger 
Second Vice President. — Mrs. Charles W. Thompson 
Third Vice President. — Mrs. Robert S. Wild 
Recording Secretary. — Mrs. Robert M. Silliman 
Corresponding Secretary. — Mrs. Boyd L. Burris 
Assistant Corresponding Secretary. — Mrs. A. Prentice Kenyon 
Treasurer. — Mrs. Carl H. Walther 
Assistant Treasurer. — Mrs. J. Blaine Harrell 
Directors: 

Mrs. Samuel M. Burgess II 

Mrs. James J. Feffer 

Mrs. John Parks 

Mrs. Joseph H. Roe 


STATISTICAL RECORD 


FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 


Men Women Total Men Women Total 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


power Division ...... 50 1,480 1471 2,951 

Ipper Division . ... aem 967 1,630 647 ' 919 1,566 

p classified eben AREA > ; - ; 
SR 1090s 2,143 2,438 4,581 2,031 2,288 4,319 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Masters Candidates ...... 303 398 701 281 364 645 
ctor of Philosophy .... 443 206 649 425 204 629 

qe elassified TOMAM 2. D SM 3 i 4 I 1 E 
Bast. Cobanibie .. <2, 749 605 1,354 707 .569...1,276 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 

Doctor of Medicine |^.. 397 38 ' 435 393 le 

NATIONAL LAW CENTER 

horis 

Mis Doctor .......... 1,122 135.7 1,257 rS o TIUS 
Mter's and Doctor's Degrees 268 12 280 258 11 269 

y lanified ............ 116 10 — 126 99 dz. LX 

1408 - 144 59 


Otal 


FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 


Men Women Total Men Women Total 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
Undergraduate ......... 23 194 217 24 194 218 
Graduates. cove asec es 391 470 861 411 483 894 
Unclassified ...........- 24 25 49 11 11 2) 
0o: EE Lon 438 689 1,27 446 688 1,134 


Undergraduate ......... 147 23 170 149 23 172 
COO fagi i 1,049 121 1170 1,015 119 11M 
Unclassified . ..........- 28 2 30 39 4 43 
Uo pl qct pen 1,224 146 1,370 1,203 146 1349 
SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Undergraduate ......... 130 93 223 113 so 20 
TIo ee wpqutelgnges ae 144 47 191 131 38 169 
U^ Viurai a EN 274 140 414 244 128 © 372 
COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 
Undergraduate* 28 
Directed by SGBA ..... 44 7 51 26 2 2 
Directed by Col.Col. .... - - - 19 z 0 
ER, GT EEN 59 l 60 68 2 jj 
Unclassified ............ 6 1 7 5 2 9 
Badio. i is $i 109 9 118 118 TEL 
DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
University Students . . .... 1,201 912 2413 1,031 3759 179 
SUMMARY 
T .....--.- 2,757 2,758 5,515 2615 2,606 522 
O ET me A E 5,336 1,447 6,783 5.32. 1,403 fag 
Unclassified ............ 1,435 951 2,386 1222 782 209 
07 TRCONNERSIET RIDES 9,528 5,156 14,684 8.969 4,791 1? 
SUMMER SESSIONS REGISTRATION 1969 
Eee SATE eee 3,150 
OD Gadso»cefifüh does 2,012 
aa ling. a 5,162 
tudies 


*Beginning Spring 1970 the on-campus undergraduates in the College of General = 
were divided according to those in curricula directed by the School of Governmen 
Business Administration or by Columbian College. 


Degree Candidates 
Undergraduate 
Graduate ... 

Total . US 

Nondegree Status . 

Total . 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES Off-Campus Study 


FALL SEMESTER 


Men 


SUMMER SESSIONS 1969 


Degree Candidates 
Undergraduate 
Graduate ... 

Total .... 


Women 


67 

54 
121 
704 
825 


16 
25 
41 


257 


Total 


371 
1,636 
2,007 
4,263 
6,270 


191 
815 
1,006 
1,530 


UNITED STATES, TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 


FALI 

Alabama ........ 27 
Bike. ac duis ii cs 5 
Arizona 18 
Arkansas ........ 7 
California ........ 211 
Colorado ........ 44 
Connecticut ..... 391 
Delaware ...... a 74 
District of Columbia . . 2,089 
O OET 178 
Beorgia ai sosot 59 
O TN Ades 23 
ou ai 5s 27 
Illinois E EREL m 191 
O ATA 12 
Owa eur o ces 35 
BE ai ddan 46 

€ntucky 32 
0uisisna.. ....... 23 

B Gl. Wane dite & 38 
"laryland . 2,596 
,USsachusetts ...... 410 
s ichigan 106 
“annesota 31 
. ISsissippi 17 
“USSOuri 75 


“ontana 


29 


SPRING 


Nebraska . 
Nevada 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey 

New Mexico 
New York 

North Caroli 
North Dakot 
Ohio . 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 
South Carolina 


South Dakot 
Tennessee . 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont . 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin . 
Wyoming 
Panama Cana 
Puerto Rico 


Virgin Islands 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Men Women Total 
343 60 403 
1,727 54 1,781 
2,070 114 2,184 
3,049 676 3,725 
5,119 790 5,909 


FALL SPRING 


T 33 30 
—— Tere 12 14 
33 30 

AMO Yum 1,000 956 
WE ae 14 14 
"eue WU 1,648 1,534 
I 25. 25 75 63 
"ar c 4 5 
R AT 269 247 
PSY re 27 25 
TEL. HOP 18 19 
a or 762 723 
Ap E 62 57 

e ee 37 36 

a D.» 18 18 
E M ep 32 32 
bpm ye 119 113 
EM WEST. 41 37 
| Pass 19 18 
22.13... 250 9 25 P 
v3. y. 72 63 
z Fac» 40 31 
Mage 53 48 
EP = m 11 10 
] Zone .. 4 2 
qu met 14 15 
7 7 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


FALL SPRING 


Afghanistan ....2.4..- 
PI St es xe cone 
Argentina ........-- 
Australia.o. .... 556... 
Meera. cho. coo SSS. 
Bahamas iii... OCAS. 
Belgium 2.52. ... OPGE. 
Biefta.. 00.5 6 Pie. 
on PE ae 
OS SE eee 


oc EC v veld ews 


Columbia .......%4. 
Congo, Republic of... . 
Costa Rica. ......... 
coo pESS Ideo 
Ee One ee 


2077 ee o e o 


Om S ATT 
a Pas M sc 
EFSalvadot"-: i2. 
Engand '.........-- 
ee "Sa Soe 
Bhiopie" 5.22: i 
Finlend 7...» ie. 


COT T WIS GEN E ETE EEE 


O OM Se TE 
Peoria) a aa es 
Hong Kong .......-.- 
ing het I 
00088 Pie's cles A 8 5's 
Indonesia .........- 
RY Se 
OD SPE nin ots o Sat hats 


- t = 
| = — ONK OCR RNR Re We WW Re We 


— 


t3 


N t2 
me SNK WNK Oh eK ON wn ! 


— 


FALL SPRING 


italy 59M. .,... es 6 
bor Coast: vias owe - 

Jamaica ......5 015 5 
Japan oe . sees á pro Wi 12 
pn ee See 3 
oN ee fo e 2 
Koreg? £6, £0026. Sule 27 
Kuwalt^ 6.2.5. «at ss 1 
E ci a A 4 
Liberia FOV) lic 6 
LM .....- 8995 3 
Malaysia ........ 20 4 
Mesiou 1. .iueoeo nn». 018 5 
Netherlands ......... 6 
Nicaragóa .......--.- 4 
Nigeria’ ij. o-o oo dW) 4 
Norwib. S:S. oo ors 1 
o EE N TET 6 
Fanáma!. GAN OANE 6 
,. . o anio Pee l 
Por? 2.282089 2 PEAY 5 
Philippines, Republic of . 29 
Pound . wanes e» 1 
Phugd oo... 3 ai os - 
Rhodesa |... .. 28 «e 2 
NKignssia ^... tates sts - 
Saudi Arabia .......- 6 
Scotland”.'. . ogas 2 
Sierra Leone .......- 2 
South Africa .......- 2 
DO ONQWMNIRLEU LG 2 
Sweden .' ^. pasg 3 
Switzerland .......-- 1 
o0 Mile ERES iur. 3 
Talwen oo 26.6% sc 05 4 
Tanzania... ...:..'.'+% 2 
Thailand .......- 8 
Teo ..2...5 3X9 1 
Trinidad |". aasit 3 
Waanisie. 3). <3 5.3 fete" 1 
Turkey . iere 10 
United Arab Republic .. 6 
Uruguay ..... nt 6 
Venezuela ...... e 6 
Viet Nam ..... c: 6 
West Indies Federation . 2 
Yugoslavia. ....---+> ; 


Stateless CS. es o op ei 


— 


t2 


US Uv MAH DOH O0 4A» US C9 SF E c OS tO dO dA uU 


t2 


U3 t9 3) UA —3 tU Ov SO V wl —3 d ON t) m e c mm UD CA NO) NO ‘a 


Summary of Degrees Conferred 1969-70 


Amit w hte oS So - 

Bachelor of Arts - Columbian.. . . . . > o...» = acessos 
Bachelor of Arts ~ SPIA.» «a iiini « «oct A ee 
Bachelor of Arts in Education .........s--..=- 
Bachelor of Business Administration .......-.. +++ - 
Bachelor of Science — Columbian ......... sees 
Bachelor of Science (Civil Engineering) ....... 
Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) 

Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) ......- 
Bachelor of Science in General Studies — Columbian 
Bachelor of Science in General Studies - SGBA 
Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science 
Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology ........- 
Bachelor of Science in Physical Education .......-- 
Doctor of Business Administration ............+-+ 
Doctor of Eduestióm. 1. oue soortun opas RN 
Doctor of Juridicial Science ee «mia, «ac i 
Doctor of Medicine raees teenie nea 
Doctor of Philosophy os emm rrt o ERN 
Doctor of Sclenoe. -> casco ox 5 P SRM 
Education Specialist... adman = 5 500. + NUMEE 
Graduate Certificate in Health Care Administration 
Juris Doctor «, 6,00.» + § 0:00, 5. c2» E Aa 
Master of Arts — Grad A&S .. atn ET- 
Master of Arts — SPP 5u cassius c en ee 
Master of Arts in Education .........---++++++: 
Master of Arts in Government 

Master of Arts in Teaching ....... ee n nn 
Master of Business Administration ...... nn 
Master of Comparative Law e vasa. nAn 
Master of Comparative Law (American Practice) 

Master of E ngineering Administration ........ 
Master of Fine Arts . bi cee A E E 
Master of Laws a cote oe . 
ilii o£ Music ........: 4 a 
Master of Philosophy TEE 
Master of Public Administration .........--+-+-> 
Master of Science Grad A&S « » A 
Master of Science — SEAS Tm 
Master of Science in Administration ....... ent 
Master of Science in Business Administration 

Master of Science in Engineering ett 

Master of Science in Financial Management .. . 

Master of Science in Governmental Administration 
“aster of Science in International Affairs ....--+--- 
Master of Science in Personnel Administration . 
Master of Science in Public Administration ....-+--- 


TOTAI ee sae 


M —OS d oU Sw 


June Total 


2 6 
601 844 
78 100 
81 104 
64 98 
30 36 
5 13 
22 28 
5 7 
3 10 
36 72 
3 4 

- ll 
6 8 
15 21 
11 26 
2 4 
99 99 
31 73 
4 12 
10 21 
2 

190 253 
45 105 
9 28 
140 306 
7 15 
30 30 
107 252 
I 2 

l 3 
32 61 
13 20 
38 83 
1 

15 48 
3 6 
13 32 
29 77 
120 203 
8 93 

1 l 
12 32 
14 27 
13 243 
24 76 
10 11 
1983 3607 


Teaching Staff 1969-70 


PiofestomEmetiti >... 6. eror rnmr Sene serere 9 pe ven tle ey. dide 65 
Piifésonm!03.... s a 311... bo eere T a a HU SOUTH 250 
Maboarch Iofenors 5, ... Pi. oreo o o miero oo feste a a 409 10s EM OI 13 
Aijunct Psófessors 2.. Ti. oiie deanei Fapa ARGUS DL Vel 13 
Misiting Professors 34... 54. oni DE nmn © JEENA e SR Aa 14 
Visiting Research Professors... isse II I e Te e es l 
Ambassador in Residence .. . 0.66 se eee eee eee wee ee heh tttm l 
Pocofsssoriól Lecturer ee T E VoU TES 120 
Cilnical Professors. i... 15. cree d oo IPIE TROE n Sor ee 65 
Associate Professors... o's . ee. ECUNI 18 VIS ENT E a 205 
Associate Research Professors ....... e RR RA III l 15 
Adjunct Associate Professors .. 6... ehh ee eee ee ee ee 4 
Visiting Associate Professors ... <.. eee ete eee ee itt tttto 2 
Associate Professorial Lecturers ...... 5-2 ee ee RR I IIIciittt 91 
Associate Clinical Professors ....... eI III dnesne , 131 
Assistent Professors 5... 0. oos iners s NIRE Sa no a SAS OI RU 194 
Assistant Research Professors .. s. 4 RR RI I eee eee ee eee 15 
Adjunct Assistant Professors ... eee I III Ih ee 1 
Visiting Assistant Professors ... s.s.. - eee eee ee ee eee ee eee eG 3 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers .. 1.6.0 eee eee RR RII eee eee ete 111 
Assistant Clinical Professors ....... oses nemde eee eee I ttt 306 
BesuctOt$ . oso. décors I PERT Tae b> ce me © Clee 0 
earch Itbíructors s n os. oes 6b oe a yes eater s IT ME : 
oe ee ae ee ds o rs dPostugas DINITIA CS TTE a 
Adjunct Lecturers 5... 55 hne ROEA ss r e a wie ^ 
Stdio Lectbters i. STN ce coe acetone ccce CVV TATE T e 
Special Lecturers 2... Od. i os oe ere eo i ARE N's See's ere 98 32 
Clinical Instructoss = s.. Eeri Fe ce wc u Nias 6 TR 3 Ses s 2 1 
Clerk of the Trial Practice Court ..... a UV. er 141 
Graduate Teaching Fellows . . .. 6.5.00 cece eee eer ee renee cere ee” 35 
Fellows in the School of Medicine ........ e ee ee ee ttt 145 
Assistants in the School of Medicine ........ 2 t ee eet et 4 
Hallows (nonmedical). .. Dio es ner rre a am SS Oe 
2426 


Total 


A 
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Alumni Service Awards, 127 
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Assistantships, 117-20 
Awards, recipients of, 117-26, 127 


Columbian Women, 133 
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Degrees conferred, 3-116, 139 

Annual Commencement, May 31 
and June 7, 1970, 59-116 

Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences, 3-6, 33-36, 59-72 

Education, School of, 14-19, 
46-50, 91-100 

Engineering and Applied Science, 
School of, 12-13, 44-46, 88-91 

Government and Business Admini- 
stration, School of, 19-26, 50-58, 
100-13 

Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, 6-10, 36-41, 72-7 
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Degrees conferred (cont'd) 

Honorary, 116 

Medicine, School of, 78-81 

National Law Center, 10-12, 41-44, 
81-88 

Public and International Affairs, 
School of, 27-33, 58-59, 114-16 

September 30, 1969, 3-33 

Summary of, 139 

Winter Convocation, 33-59 
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Medical Alumni Association, 129 
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Nurses Association, 132 
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Regional Alumni Clubs, 133 
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Scholarships, 120-23 
Statistical Record, 135-40 
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Summary of degrees conferred, 139 
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Women’s Board of the University 
Hospital, 134 


Women’s Physical Education Alumnae 
Association, 132 


